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Proceedings  and  Addresses  of  the  State  Literary  and 
Historical  Association 


RALEIGH.  NOVEMBER  8->,  1915 


Monday,  ITovembek  8th. 

The  Sixteentli  Annual  Session  of  the  State  Literary  and  Historical 
Association  of  I^orth  Carolina  was  called  to  order  in  the  City  Audito- 
rium, Kaleigh,  IST.  C,  Monday  evening,  ]Srovemher  8,  1915,  at  8:30 
o'clock,  with  President  Poe  in  the  chair.  At  the  request  of  President 
Poe,  Kev.  Dr.  I.  McK,  Pittenger  opened  the  session  with  prayer.  Presi- 
dent Poe  then  presented  Hon.  Josephus  Daniels  who  introduced  to  the 
audience  the  speaker  of  the  evening,  Hon.  Franklin  K.  Lane,  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  in  the  following  words  :^ 

It  has  become  the  fixed  habit — and  a  very  good  habit — of  this  Association 
to  have  as  orator,  each  recurring  annual  meeting,  some  man  of  national  or 
international  reputation.  We  have  drawn  from  England  and  France  and 
Argentina  distinguished  ambassadors  quite  as  famed  in  the  field  of  litera- 
ture as  in  diplomacy.  There  have  come  to  us  distinguished  statesmen 
trained  in  different  schools  of  political  thought,  for  here  is  a  forum  where 
difference  of  opinion  and  discussion  are  welcomed.  Ex-President  Roosevelt, 
a  product  of  the  best  culture  of  the  Empire  State,  and  Thomas  Nelson  Page, 
the  best  interpreter  and  exponent  of  Southern  life,  have  been  equally  wel- 
comed. A  few  years  ago  we  had  the  honor  of  welcoming  Hon.  Henry 
Cabot  Lodge,  Senator  from  Massachusetts,  whose  distinction  as  a  man  of 
letters  is  not  second  to  the  high  place  he  holds  in  the  United  States  Senate, 
distinguished  son  of  New  England.  He  called  to  the  support  of  these 
ancient  decrees  the  traditions  of  the  earlier  days  of  the  Republic  and 
strengthened  the  faith  of  those  whose  bump  of  veneration  for  the  elder 
statesmen  dominates  them.  He  voiced  the  scholastic  and  conservative  sen- 
timent of  the  old  school  thought  of  New  England,  of  which  he  himself  is  one 
of  the  finest  products.  Every  man  who  rises  to  distinction  must  bring 
forth  the  spirit  of  his  community.  No  great  man  must  be  hampered  by  his 
environment,  but  he  is  the  livng  expression  of  the  spirit  of  the  section  from 
which  he  hails.  If  you  did  not  know  anything  about  the  history  of  New 
England  and  of  Harvard,  and  you  were  to  read  Senator  Lodge's  books,  and 
hear  his  finished  orations,  you  would  understand  what  the  culture  of  New 
England  does  for  a  man.  You  would  catch  its  very  spirit.  I  mean,  of  course, 
the  spirit  of  the  old  New  England  stock.  When  Senator  Lodge  was  with 
us  he  spoke  out  of  the  largeness  of  his  knowledge  and  out  of  his  inherent 
and  deep-seated  conservatism,  warning  against  the  danger  of  departing 
from  the  ways  of  the  fathers.  He  believes  that  the  Constitution,  as  ex- 
pounded by  Hamilton  and  Madison,  though  holding  to  the  Hamilton  view,  is. 
the  last  word  in  political  wisdom.  The  traditions  of  the  elders  were  never 
enforced  with  more  ability  than  by  him. 

^Reprinted  from  the  report  in  the  News  and  Observer,  November  9,  1915. 
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Tonight  we  have  with  us  as  the  speaker  a  gentleman  wlio  incarnates  the 
briefer  traditions  of  the  Far  West;  who  as  a  boy  saw  the  development  of  the 
mighty  Empire  State  of  the  Pacific.  He  caught  the  spirit  of  the  pioneer, 
whose  creed  is  to  regard  the  traditions  of  the  past  as  a  light,  but  not  as 
an  unerring  light.  He  is  a  type  of  what  the  old-time  New  Englander  would 
call  "the  educated  pioneer,"  a  man  who  has  more  veneration  for  the  sturdy 
pioneers  who  braved  the  perils  of  the  desert  and  the  floods  to  carry  the  new 
civilization  to  the  far  West,  than  he  venerates  any  other  traditions.  He  is 
versed  in  the  story  learning  of  past  generations;  he  knows  that  history  often 
repeats  itself;  he  is  a  philosopher  and  a  thinker  and  an  artist  in  expression; 
but  first  and  last  he  is  a  product  of  that  newer  Americanism  which  looks  to 
the  fathers  only  for  lessons  that  will  help  the  son  outstrip  the  father.  To 
Senator  Lodge  the  referendum,  the  initiative,  the  recall,  the  election  of 
Senators  by  the  people — and  like  measures  giving  larger  share  in  popular 
government — are  revolutionary.  The  New  England  Senator  shudders  lest 
this  breezy  Western  Democracy  will  unsettle  the  foundations  of  the  Republic. 
Our  speaker  tonight  welcomes  them  as  opening  larger  doors  for  men  of  a 
new  generation,  and,  instead  of  shrinking  from  the  perils  of  Democracy,  be- 
lieves that  the  only  way  to  cure  the  ills  of  Democracy  is  more  Democracy. 
The  New  England  school  of  thought  would  hold  on  to  ancient  prerogative, 
lest  in  removing  it  important  principles  should  be  destroyed.  Our  speaker 
tonight  holds  with  Tennyson  that  he  is  a  true  conservative  "who  lops  the 
moldering  branch  away."  When  you  hear  tonight  of  Western  traditions, 
of  the  necessity  of  adapting  ancient  principles  to  the  need  of  this  living, 
moving,  changing  life  of  today,  you  will  hear  it  in  the  language  of  a  master 
of  style,  but  you  will  also  hear  it  from  one  who  has  himself  been  in  the 
arena,  and  fought  for  the  New  Freedom  unhampered  by  tradition — a  new 
dispensation  that  is  the  hope  of  the  Republic. 

If  I  were  introducing  your  speaker  of  this  evening  to  an  audience  in  any 
State  except  North  Carolina,  I  would  recount  that  brilliant  page  in  his 
history  when,  upon  the  occasion  of  the  San  Francisco  fire,  he,  surrounded 
by  a  few  other  heroic  spirits,  with  a  courage  never  excelled  at  Thermopylae 
or  Gettysburg,  led  the  movement  which  brought  order  out  of  chaos,  and 
saved  a  portion  of  San  Francisco.  I  would  speak  of  his  devotion  to  civic 
righteousness  which  made  him  the  leader  in  the  fight  against  graft  and 
domination  of  politics  by  bosses  and  selfish  machines.  I  would  recount  how, 
as  Democratic  candidate  for  Governor  of  California,  he  chose  rather  to  be 
defeated  than  to  make  terms  with  privilege  or  selfish  interest.  I  would  point 
to  his  record  as  Interstate  Commerce  Commissioner,  where  after  patient 
investigation  he  held  the  public  service  corporations  to  strict  compliance 
with  the  law,  compelled  the  express  companies  to  reduce  exorbitant  rates, 
and  was  unmoved  either  by  the  representative  of  corporations  or  the  clamor 
of  the  demagogue.  I  would  speak  of  him  as  scholar,  all  of  whose  productions 
in  style  and  manner  and  matter  make  literature.  But  I  am  speaking  here 
about  him  tonight  to  my  home  folks  and  friends,  and  therefore  I  wish  to 
speak  of  him  simply  as  a  man,  sunny-tempered,  who  feels  with  Homer  "I  am 
a  man,  whatever  concerns  man  interests  me,"  as  a  golden-hearted  gentleman, 
without  fear  and  without  reproach,  who  loves  his  friends  and  who  is  known 
and  loved  by  them.  One  of  the  greatest  pleasures  that  has  come  to  me  in 
the  new  life  I  have  led  in  Washington  is  to  have  had  the  close  official  and 
personal  contact  with  your  orator  of  tonight.     If  nothing  else  had  come  to 
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me  in  official   life,   the  intimacy  with  your  speaker   and   the  happiness   of 
winning  the  friendship  of  Franklin  K.  Lane  would  have  been  enough. 

I  have  the  great  pleasure  of  presenting  to  my  home  people  tonight  my 
warm  personal  friend,  Franklin  K.  Lane,  the  best  product  that  California 
has  given  to  the  Republic. 

Mr.  Lane  tlieu  addressed  the  Association  on  "A  Western  View  of 
Tradition."  At  the  conclusion  of  Mr.  Lane's  address  President  Poe 
announced  the  award  of  the  William  Houston  Patterson  Memorial  Cup 
for  1915  to  Dr.  William  L.  Poteat^  for  his  book,  "The  ISTew  Peace,"  and 
the  cup  was  presented  to  Dr.  Poteat,  on  behalf  of  the  Association,  by 
Mr.  Josephus  Daniels.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  program  the  members 
of  the  Association  gathered  at  the  Governor's  Mansion  where  they  were 
rendered  a  reception  by  the  Caswell-jN^ash  Chapter,  D.  A.  E.,  of  Raleigh. 

Tuesday  Morning,  I^ovember  9th. 

The  session  was  called  to  order  in  the  Hall  of  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives by  President  Poe,  at  10  o'clock.  President  Poe  presented  Dr 
E.  W.  Sikes,  Professor  of  History  in  Wake  Forest  College,  who  read  a 
paper  on  "Social  and  Economic  Legislation  in  l^orth  Carolina  During 
the  Civil  War."  Dr.  Sikes  was  followed  by  Miss  Mary  Shannon  Smith, 
Professor  of  History  and  Education  in  Meredith  College,  who  read  a 
paper  on  "Union  Sentiment  in  !N^orth  Carolina  During  the  Civil  War." 
Miss  Smith  was  followed  by  Dr.  J.  G.  deR.  Hamilton,  Professor  of 
History  at  the  University  of  IN^orth  Carolina,  who  read  a  paper  entitled 
"The  South  and  the  Administration  of  Andrew  Johnson."  At  the  con- 
clusion of  Dr.  Hamilton's  paper,  the  President  announced  that  the  paper 
on  "Thomas  Jordan  Jarvis  and  the  Rebuilding  of  I^orth  Carolina,"  by 
Hon.  H.  G.  Connor,  United  States  District  Judge  for  the  Eastern  Dis- 
trict of  I^orth  Carolina,  in  the  absence  of  Judge  Connor  would  be  read 
by  the  Secretary. 

The  President  announced  the  appointment  of  the  following  committees : 

Committee  on  Resolutions:  Thomas  W.  Lingie,  W.  F.  Marshall,  W.  K.  Boyd, 
W.  C.  A.  Hammel,  and  Mrs.  E.  E.  Moffitt. 

Committee  on  Nominations:  E.  K.  Graham,  Mrs.  H.  A.  London,  F.  P.  Hob- 
good,  J.  L.  Chambers,  and  Miss  Mary  Shannon  Smith. 

Tuesday  Afternoon,  I!^ovember  9th. 

The  State  Literary  and  Historical  Association  met  in  the  Hall  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  at  2  :30  o'clock,  in  joint  session  with  the  I^orth 
Carolina  Folk  Lore  Society.  Dr.  D.  H.  Hill,  Vice-President  of  the 
Folk  Lore  Society,  presided.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  program  of  the 
Folk  Lore  Society,  the  Literary  and  Historical  Association,  with  Presi- 
dent Poe  in  the  chair,  concluded  the  program  with  the  following  papers : 
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"Bibliography  of  North  Carolina  for  1915,"  by  Miss  Minnie  W.  Leatherman, 
Secretary  of  the  North  Carolina  Library  Commission. 

"Literature  and  Art:  Two  Means  of  Expressing  the  Genius  of  a  People," 
by  Benjamin  Sledd,  Wake  Forest  College. 

"A  State  Art  Commission,"  by  W.  C.  A.  Hammel,  State  Normal  and  In- 
dustrial College. 

At  tlie  conclusion  of  Mr.  Hammel's  paper,  the  Committee  on  Resolu- 
tions submitted  tlie  following  report  which,  after  discussion,  was  adopted : 

Resolved: 

1.  That  the  State  Literary  and  Historical  Association  urge  legislation  by 
the  General  Assembly  looking  to  the  establishment  of  a  State  Art  Com- 
mission at  the  earliest  possible  date.  ' 

2.  That  the  Association  give  its  formal  and  hearty  endorsement  to  the 
movement  looking  to  an  appropriate  celebration  of  the  tercentenary  of 
William  Shakespeare,  the  greatest  name  in  world  literature,  and  offer  to 
assist  Mrs.  Lindsay  Patterson  and  other  leaders  in  the  movement  in  North 
Carolina  in  any  reasonable  manner. 

3.  That  the  Association  lend  its  hearty  support  to  Congressman  Pou  in 
his  effort  to  secure  legislation  by  Congress  providing  for  a  national  memorial 
to  Andrew  Johnson,  son  of  North  Carolina,  patriot,  statesman,  and  friend 
of  the  Union  and  of  the  South,  and  that  all  reasonable  effort  be  made  to 
have  this  memorial  located  in  the  city  of  Raleigh  near  the  statesman's  birth- 
place. 

4.  That  the  Association  appoint  a  committee  to  consider  the  advisability 
and  practicability  of  having  erected  in  the  Capitol  a  tablet  bearing  the  names 
of  those  writers  of  Colonial  and  Revolutionary  times,  through  whose  efforts 
the  history  of  North  Carolina  has  been  preserved, 

5.  That  the  Association  endorse  the  action  of  the  United  Daughters  of  the 
Confederacy  by  commending  to  the  North  Carolina  Historical  Commission 
the  propriety  of  appropriately  marking  the  house  near  Winchester,  Virginia, 
wherein  died  those  two  distinguished  North  Carolina  soldiers.  Generals 
Stephen  B.  Ramseur  and  Johnston  Pettigrew. 

6.  That  the  Association  express  its  thanks  to  the  press  of  the  State  that 
has  given  publicity  to  the  program  and  the  work  of  the  Association. 

7.  That  the  Association  acknowledge  its  high  appreciation  of  the  reception 
tendered  the  members  of  the  Association  at  the  Governor's  Mansion  by  the 
Caswell-Nash  Chapter,  D.  A.  R. 

8.  That  the  Association  likewise  acknowledge  its  indebtedness  to  the 
authorities  of  Meredith  College  for  the  use  of  its  auditorium  and  for  all 
courtesies  extended  the  Association  and  its  members. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Thos.  W.  Lingle, 
W.  F.  Marshall, 
W.  K.   Boyd, 
W.  C.  A.  Hammel, 
Mrs.  E.  E.  Moffitt, 

Committee  on  Resolutions. 
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It  was  moved  and  carried  that  a  committee,  consisting  of  the  President 
and  four  others,  to  be  selected  by  the  President,  be  appointed  to  draft  and 
report  to  the  next  session  of  this  Association  a  bill  looking  toward  the 
creation  of  a  State  Art  Commission,  which,  when  approved  by  this  As- 
sociation, shall  be  submitted  to  the  General  Assembly  of  1917. 

The  meeting  then  adjourned. 

Tuesday  Evening,  I^ovember  9th. 

The  Literary  and  Historical  Association  met  in  the  auditorium  of 
Meredith  College,  at  8 :30  o'clock,  with  President  Poe  in  the  chair. 
President  Poe  delivered  the  President's  annual  address  on  "The  ITorth 
Carolina  of  Tomorrow,"  after  which  he  presented  Dr.  Edwin  A.  Alder- 
man, President  of  the  University  of  Virginia,  who  addressed  the  Associa- 
tion on  "Can  Democracy  be  Organized?"  At  the  conclusion  of  Dr. 
Alderman's  address  the  Committee  on  ISTominations  submitted  the  fol- 
lowing report  which  was  unanimously  adopted: 

President,  Howard  Rondthaler,  Winston-Salem. 
First  Vice-President,  Miss  Elizabeth  A.  Colton,  Raleigh. 
Second  Vice-President,  Francis  D.  Winston,  Windsor. 
Third  Vice-President,  H.  A.  London,  Pittsboro. 
Secretary-Treasurer,  R.  D.  W.  Connor,  Raleigh. 

The  meeting  was  then  adjourned  sine  die. 
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ADDRESSES 


A  Western  View  of  Tradition 


By  Franklin  K.  Lane. 


Measured  in  miles  it  is  a  long  way  from  California  to  ITortli  Carolina. 
Yet  in  these  days,  wlien  one  can  talk  by  wire,  and  even  by  wireless,  from 
sea  to  sea,  such  standard  of  measurement  seems  to  be  of  tbe  past,  and  we 
must  look  for  other  ways  in  wbicb  to  express  the  distances  that  lie  be- 
tween us,  if  in  fact  we  are  separated  at  all.  Men  are  really  divided  by 
differences  in  sympathies  and  standpoint,  not  by  miles,  and  I  have 
thought  that  you,  living  in  this  older  commonwealth  of  historic  great- 
ness and  rich  with  hallowed  traditions,  might  be  interested  in  what  may 
be  called  a  western  view  of  tradition.  And  perhaps  we  shall  find  that 
South  and  West  are  more  really  words  of  convenience  than  words  of 
distinction. 

'No  doubt  you  sometimes  think  that  we  are  reckless  of  the  wisdom  of 
our  forebears;  while  we  at  times  have  been  heard  to  say  that  you  live 
too  securely  in  that  passion  for  the  past  which  makes  men  mellow  but 
unmodern. 

When  you  see  the  West  adopting  or  urging  such  measures  as  presi- 
dential primaries,  the  election  of  United  States  Senators  by  popular  vote, 
the  initiative,  the  referendum  and  the  recall  as  means  supplementary  to 
representative  government  you  shudder,  in  your  dignified  way  no  doubt, 
at  the  audacity  and  irreverence  of  your  crude  countrymen.  They  must 
be  in  your  eyes  as  far  from  grace  as  that  American  who  visited  one  of 
the  ancient  temples  of  India.  After  a  long  journey  through  winding 
corridors  of  marble,  he  was  brought  to  a  single  flickering  light  set  in  a 
jewelled  recess  in  the  wall.  "And  what  is  this  ?"  said  the  tourist.  "That, 
sir,"  replied  the  guide,  "is  the  sacred  fire  which  was  lighted  2,000  years 
ago  and  never  has  been  out."  "ITever  been  out?  What  nonsense! 
Poff !  Well,  the  blamed  thing's  out  now."  •  This  wild  Westerner  doubt- 
less typifies  those  who  without  heed  and  in  their  hot-headed  and  fanatical 
worship  of  change  would  destroy  the  very  light  of  our  civilization.  But 
let  me  remind  you  that  all  fanaticism  is  not  radical.  There  is  a  fanati- 
cism that  is  conservative,  a  reverence  for  things  as  they  are  that  is  no 
less  destructive.  Some  years  ago  I  visited  a  fishing  village  in  Canada 
peopled  by  Scotchmen  who  had  immigrated  in  the  early  part  of  the 
nineteenth  century.  It  was  a  place  named  Ingonish  in  Cape  Breton, 
a  rugged  spot  that  looks  directly  upon  the  Atlantic  at  its  crudest  point. 
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One  day  I  fell  into  talk  with  a  fislierman — a  very  model  of  a  tawny- 
haired  viking.  He  told  me  that  from  his  fishing  and  his  farming  he 
made  some  $300  a  year.  "Why  not  come  over  into  my  country,"  I  said, 
"where  you  may  make  that  in  a  month?"  There  came  over  his  face  a 
look  of  humiliation  as  he  replied,  "^N'o,  I  could  not."  "Why  not?"  I 
asked.  "Because,"  said  he,  brushing  his  hand  across  his  sea-burnt  beard, 
"because  I  can  neither  read  nor  write."  "And  why,"  said  I,  "haven't 
you  learned  ?  There  are  schools  here."  "Yes,  there  are  schools,  but  my 
father  could  not  read  or  write,  and  T  would  have  felt  that  I  was  putting 
a  shame  upon  the  old  man  if  I  had  learned  to  do  something  he  could  not 
do."  Splendid,  wasn't  it !  He  would  not  do  what  his  father  could  not 
do.  Fine !  Fine  as  the  spirit  of  any  man  with  a  sentiment  which  holds 
him  back  from  leading  a  full,  rich  life.  Yet  can  you  conceive  a  nation 
of  such  men — idolizing  what  has  been,  blind  to  the  great  vision  of  the 
future,  fettered  by  the  chains  of  the  past,  gripped  and  held  fast  in  the 
hand  of  the  dead,  a  nation  of  traditionalists,  unable  to  meet  the  needs 
of  a  new  day,  serene,  no  doubt  self-sufficient,  but  coming  how  far  short 
of  realizing  that  ideal  of  those  who  praise  their  God  for  that  they  serve 
his  world ! 

I  have  given  the  two  extremes;  now  let  us  return  to  our  point  of  de- 
parture, and  the  first  question  to  be  asked  is,  "What  are  the  traditions 
of  our  people  ?"  This  nation  is  not  as  it  was  one  hundred  and  thirty-odd 
years  ago  when  we  asserted  the  traditional  right  of  Anglo-Saxons  to 
rebel  against  injustice.  We  have  traveled  centuries  and  centuries  since 
then — measured  in  events,  in  achievements,  in  depth  of  insight  into  the 
secrets  of  nature,  in  breadth  of  view,  in  sweep  of  sympathy,  and  in  the 
rise  of  ennobling  hope.  Physically  we  are  today  nearer  to  China  than 
V7e  were  then  to  Ohio.  Socially,  industrially,  commercially  the  wide 
world  is  almost  a  unit.  And  those  thirteen  states  have  spread  across  a 
continent  to  which  have  been  gathered  the  peoples  of  the  earth.  We  are 
the  ^Tieirs  of  all  the  ages."  Our  inheritance  of  tradition  is  greater  than 
that  of  any  other  people,  for  we  trace  back  not  alone  to  King  John  sign- 
ing the  Magna  Charta  in  that  little  stone  hut  by  the  river  side,  but  to 
Brutus  standing  beside  the  slain  Caesar,  to  Charles  Martel  with  his 
battle  axe  raised  against  the  advancing  horde  of  an  old-world  civilization, 
to  Martin  Luther  declaring  his  square-jawed  policy  of  religious  liberty, 
to  Columbus  in  the  prow  of  his  boat  crying  to  his  disheartened  crew, 
"Sail  on,  sail  on,  and  on !"  Irishman,  Greek,  Slav  and  Sicilian — all  the 
nations  of  the  world  have  poured  their  hopes  and  their  history  into  this 
great  melting  pot,  and  the  product  will  be — in  fact,  is — a  civilization 
that  is  new  in  the  sense  that  it  is  the  blend  of  many,  and  yet  is  as  old 
as  the  Egyptians. 
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Surely  the  real  tradition  of  such  a  people  is  not  any  one  way  of  doing 
a  certain  thing;  certainly  not  any  set  and  unalterable  plan  of  procedure 
in  affairs,  nor  even  any  fixed  phrase  expressive  of  a  generarphilosophy 
unless  it  comes  from  the  universal  heart  of  this  strange  new  people. 
Why  are  we  here  ?  What  is  our  purpose  ?  These  questions  will  give 
you  the  tradition  of  the  American  people,  our  supreme  tradition — the 
one  into  which  all  others  fall,  and  a  part  of  which  they  are — the  right  of 
man  to  oppose  injustice.  There  follows  from  this  the  right  of  man  to 
govern  himself,  the  right  of  property  and  to  personal  liberty,  the  right 
to  freedom  of  speech,  the  right  to  make  of  himself  all  that  nature  will 
permit,  the  right  to  be  one  of  many  in  creating  a  national  life  that  will 
realize  those  hopes  which  singly  could  not  be  achieved. 

Is  there  any  other  tradition  so  sacred  as  this — so  much  a  part  of  our- 
selves— this  hatred  of  injustice  ?  It  carries  in  its  bosom  all  the  past  that 
inspires  our  people,  and  their  spirit  of  unrest  under  wrong  has  lighted 
the  way  for  the  nations  of  the  world. 

There  is  tradition  that  is  of  the  form,  and  tradition  that  is  of  the 
substance.  The  West  stands  for  the  latter — not  for  a  mere  group  of 
words  or  for  a  well-fashioned  bit  of  governmental  machinery — but  for  a 
thing  that  is  real  that  has  come  out  of  our  life.  For  the  only  real  tradi- 
tions a  people  have  are  those  beliefs  that  have  become  part  of  them, 
like  the  good  manners  of  a  gentleman.  They  are  really  our  sympathies 
— sympathies  born  of  experience.  Subjectively  they  give  standpoint; 
objectively  they  furnish  background — a  rich,  deep  background  like  that 
of  some  master  of  light  and  shade,  some  Rembrandt,  whose  picture  is 
one  great  glowing  mystery  of  darkness  save  in  a  central  spot  of  radiant 
light  where  stands  a  single  figure  or  group  who  hold  the  eye  and  enchant 
the  imagination.  History  may  give  to  us  the  one  bright  face  to  look 
upon,  but  in  the  deep  mystery  of  the  background  the  real  story  is  told; 
for  therein,  to  those  who  can  see,  are  the  groping  multitudes  feeling  their 
way  blindly  toward  the  light  of  self-expression. 

One-half  of  the  world  is  at  war  today.  We  look  with  horror  upon 
the  inhumanity  of  human  nature  and  say  to  ourselves :  "Is  this  all  that 
Christianity  has  brought?  Have  we  made  no  further  progress  than  to 
make  possible  this  reversion  to  the  days  of  Attila?  What  has  become 
of  that  sweet  song  of  the  brotherhood  of  man?  Was  it  but  a  spiritual 
opiate  sung  to  deaden  the  soul  of  a  brutal  world?  Whither  has  flown 
that  sense  of  outrage  against  injustice,  that  men  now  die  by  the  million 
because  a  prince  was  killed  in  Serbia?" 

But  these  are  the  words  of  an  unthinking  despair.  Surely  our  mem- 
ories have  not  failed  us.  We  must  look  back,  look  through  this  blinding 
storm  of  fire  and  see  the  Europe  that  was,  and  that  will  be  again.    Then 
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there  was  to  be  seen  a  pillar  of  fire  leading  tlie  multitude — England 
trying  to  regain  her  lands  for  her  people — Germany  threatened  with  a 
transfer  of  political  power  from  the  few  to  the  many — Russia  slowly 
emerging  from  the  middle  ages  with  her  groping  Douma — France,  la 
belle  France,  gentle,  gracious,  glorious  France,  living  out  the  philosophy 
incorporated  in  the  first  ten  lines  of  our  own  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence. 

Europe  may  burn  up.  Her  people  may  be  blasted  by  bankruptcy. 
HejL.  national  lines  may  be  made  to  follow  new  channels.  Her  indus- 
tries may  be  buried.  Her  sons  may  fall  and  the  blood  and  the  brain  of 
many  an  unknown  Tolstoi,  Beethoven,  Pasteur  or  Darwin  may  fertilize 
her  shell-furrowed  fields.  She  may  set  up  for  a  day  new  standards  of 
national  greatness.  But  these,  all  these,  cannot  destroy  the  passionate 
purpose  of  her  people  to  own  themselves,  to  find  themselves  and  to  decide 
for  themselves  what  chains  they  will  bear  and  what  sacrifices  they  will 
make.  For  chains  and  sacrifices  must  be;  these  mean  social  life,  and 
only  the  anarchist  dreams  of  a  life  without  restraints.  But  Europe 
knows  that  it  may  have  what  we  Americans  long  ago  gained,  that  degree 
of  freedom  in  which  sacrifice  is  made — consciously  and  proudly  made — 
for  those  and  to  those  with  whom  we  have  a  common  interest.  And 
this  is  liberty. 

'Now J  this  is  a  Western  view  of  tradition ;  it  is  yours,  too ;  it  was  yours 
first;  it  was  your  gift  to  us.  And  is  it  impertinent  to  ask,  when  your 
sensibilities  are  shocked  at  some  departure  from  the  conventional  in  our 
Western  law,  that  you  search  the  tradition  of  your  own  history  to  know 
in  what  spirit  and  by  what  method  the  gods  of  the  elder  days  met  the 
wrongs  they  wished  to  right  ?  It  may  be  that  we  ask  too  many  questions ; 
that  we  are  unwilling  to  accept  anything  as  settled ;  that  we  are  curious, 
distrustful,  and  as  relentlessly  logical  as  a  child. 

"For  what  are  we  but  creatures  of  the  night 

Led  forth  by  day, 
Who  needs  must  falter,  and  with  stammering  steps 
Spell  out  our  paths  in  syllables  of  pain?" 

There  are  no  grown-ups  in  this  new  world  of  democracy.  We  are 
trying  an  experiment  such  as  the  world  has  never  seen.  Here  we  are, 
so  many  million  people  at  work  making  a  living  as  best  we  can; 
100,000,000  people  covering  half  a  continent — rich,  respected,  feared. 
Is  that  all  we  are  ?  Is  that  why  we  are  ?  To  be  rich,  respected,  feared. 
Or  have  we  some  part  to  play  in  working  out  the  problems  of  this  world  ? 
Why  should  one  man  have  so  much  and  many  so  little  ?  How  may  the 
many  secure  a  larger  share  in  the  wealth  which  they  create  without  de- 
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stroying  individual  initiative  or  blasting  individual  capacity  and  im- 
agination? It  was  inevitable  tbat  tbese  questions  should  be  asked  wben 
this  republic  was  established.  Man  has  been  struggling  to  have  the 
right  to  ask  these  questions  for  4,000  years;  and  now  that  he  has  the 
right  to  ask  any  questions  surely  we  may  not  with  reason  expect  him  to 
be  silent.  It  is  no  answer  to  make  that  men  were  not  asking  these  ques- 
tions a  hundred  years  ago.  So  great  has  been  our  physical  endowment 
that  until  the  most  recent  years  we  have  been  indifferent  as  to  the  share 
which  each  received  of  the  wealth  produced.  We  could  then  accept 
cheerfully  the  coldest  and  most  logical  of  economic  theories.  But 
now  men  are  wondering  as  to  the  future.  There  may  be  much  of  envy 
and  more  of  malice  in  current  thought;  but  underneath  it  all  there  is 
the  feeling  that  if  a  nation  is  to  have  a  full  life  it  must  devise  methods 
by  which  its  citizens  shall  be  insured  against  monopoly  of  opportunity. 
This  is  the  meaning  of  many  policies  the  full  philosophy  of  which  is 
not  generally  grasped — the  regulation  of  railroads  and  other  public 
service  corporations,  the  conservation  of  natural  resources,  the  leasing 
of  public  lands  and  water  powers,  the  control  of  great  combinations  of 
wealth.  How  these  movements  will  eventually  express  themselves  none 
can  foretell,  but  in  the  process  there  will  be  some  who  will  dogmatically 
contend  that  "Whatever  is,  is  right,"  and  others  who  will  march  under 
the  red  flag  of  revenge  and  expoliation.  And  in  that  day  we  must  look 
for  men  to  meet  the  false  cry  of  both  sides — "gentlemen  unafraid''  who 
will  neither  be  the  money-hired  butlers  of  the  rich,  nor  power-loving 
panderers  to  the  poor. 

Assume  the  right  of  self-government  and  society  becomes  the ,  scene 
of  a  heroic  struggle  for  the  realization  of  justice.  Take  from  the  one 
strong  man  the  right  to  rule  and  make  others  serve,  the  right  to  take  all 
and  hold  all,  the  power  to  grant  or  to  withhold,  and  you  have  set  all 
men  to  asking,  "What  should  I  have,  and  what  should  my  children 
have  ?"  And  with  this  come  all  the  perils  of  innovation  and  the  hazards 
of  revolution. 

To  meet  such  a  situation  the  traditionalist  who  believes  that  the  last 
word  in  politics  or  in  economics  was  uttered  a  century  ago  is  as  far  from 
the  truth  as  he  who  holds  that  the  temporary  emotion  of  the  public  is  the 
stone-carved  word  from  Sinai. 

A  railroad  people  are  not  to  be  controlled  by  ox-team  theories,  de- 
claims the  young  enthusiast  for  change.  An  age  that  dares  to  tell  of 
what  the  stars  are  made ;  that  weighs  the  very  suns  in  its  balances ;  that 
mocks  the  birds  in  their  flight  through  the  air,  and  the  fish  in  their  dart 
through  the  sea;  that  transforms  the  falling  stream  into  fire,  light  and 
music;  that  embalms  upon  a  piece  of  plate  the  tenderest  tones  of  the 
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human  voice ;  that  treats  disease  with  disease ;  that  reaches  into  the  very 
grave  itself  and  starts  again  the  silent  heart — surely  such  an  age  may 
be  allowed  to  think  for  itself  somewhat  upon  questions  of  politics.  The 
age  must  be  allowed  to  think  indeed !  And  are  we  of  the  United  States 
all  who  count  in  this  age  ?  If  we  think  in  the  foot-prints  of  our  fathers, 
fearful  that  we  may  "put  a  shame  upon  the  old  man,"  is  that  an  end  to 
the  trouble?  Is  Europe  not  to  speak  because  now  her  voice  is  silenced 
by  the  roar  of  guns  ?  Unless  I  am  greatly  mistaken  it  is  not  from  Cali- 
fornia or  from  Kansas  or  from  Wisconsin  that  traditional  forms  and 
ideas  are  to  receive  their  next  great  challenge,  but  from  one  or  more  of 
the  nations  now  at  war.  It  will  in  substance  be  a  challenge  that  we 
prove  ourselves  as  against  them ;  not  upon  the  field  of  battle,  but  in  the 
field  of  service  to  a  people.  The  world  recognizes  that  nations  may  not 
live  upon  their  past  but  must  submit  themselves  to  the  pragmatic  test, 
and  we  are  to  be  put  to  a  test  of  all  that  we  have  of  purpose  and  of 
ingenuity  to  establish  the  superiority  of  our  form  of  government  as  a 
working  scheme  for  giving  men  what  they  want. 

Those  soldiers  on  the  European  battle  fields  are  thinking  this  very 
day  of  what  government  means,  of  what  society  is  organized  for,  of 
what  it  can  do  that  it  has  not  done,  of  what  it  has  done  that  it  should 
not  do.  And  they  will  go  home  with  a  new  view  of  the  world  and  of 
their  relation  to  it.  Kipling  presented  us  with  the  picture  of  such  a 
man's  mind  in  his  Chant-Pagan.  A  retired  British  Tommy,  a  cockney, 
is  scorning  himself  because  of  the  modest  duties  which  he  is  called  to 
fufill  and  the  small  place  he  now  fills  in  the  world  as  compared  with  that 
he  held  on  the  South  African  veldt. 

Me  that  'ave  been  what  I've  been. 
Me  that  'ave  gone  where  I've  gone, 
Me  that  'ave  seen  what  I've  seen — 

'Ow  can  I  ever  take  on 

With  awful  old  England  again,  >4 

An'  'ouses  both  sides  of  the  street,  i^ 

And  'edges  two  sides  of  the  lane,  jia 

And  the  parson  an'  "gentry"  between,  —i^ 

An'  touchin'  my  'at  when  we  meet —  131' 

Me  that  'ave  been  what  I've  been?  •»  -^ 

%./>     Ojl 

Me  that  'ave  followed  my  trade,  --   *0 

In  the  place  where  the  Lightnin's  are  made,  ^C   J© 

'Twixt  the  Rains  and  the  Sun  and  the  Moon;  "^  ^^ 

Me  that  lay  down  an'  get  up  (0 

Three  years  an'  the  sky  for  my  roof —  ^' 

That  'ave  ridden  my  'unger  an*  thirst  JSl 
Six  thousand  raw  mile  on  the  hoof,  "5i 

With  the  Vaal  and  the  Orange  for  cup,  "2^ 
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An'  the  Brandwater  Basin  for  dish, — 
Oh!  it's  'ard  to  be'ave  as  they  wish, 
(Too  'ard,  an'  a  little  too  soon), 
I'll  'ave  to  think  over  it  first — 

ME! 

I  will  arise  an'  get  'ence; — 
I  will  trek  South  and  make  sure 
If  it's  only  my  fancy  or  not 
That  the  sunshine  of  England  is  pale. 
And  the  breezes  of  England  are  stale, 
An'  there's  somethin'  gone  small  with  the  lot; 
For  /  know  of  a  sun  an'  a  wind, 
An'  some  plains  and  a  mountain  be'ind. 
An'  some  graves  by  a  barb-wire  fence; 
An'  a  Dutchman  I've  fought  'oo  might  give 
Me  a  job  were  I  ever  inclined, 
To  look  in,  and  offsaddle  an'  live 
Where  there's  neither  a  road  nor  a  tree — 
But  only  my  Maker  an'  me. 
And  I  think  it  will  kill  me  or  cure. 
So  I  think  I  will  go  there  an'  see. 

ME! 

Out  of  the  restless  and  av^^akened  spirit  of  sucli  men — German  and 
Scotch  and  French  and  the  others — will  come  surely  conceptions  and 
plans  that  we  conservatives  of  America  will  be  compelled  to  heed.  For 
men  are  full  of  daring  after  war,  and  once  their  home  fires  are  started 
again  we  may  expect  that  these  men  who  have  served  their  governments 
will  set  about  finding  ways  for  their  wider  view  of  life  to  express  itself 
in  the  disestablishment  of  the  things  that  are  useless  and  the  upraising 
of  things  worth  while.  And  who  shall  say  that  we  should  not  enter  on 
that  race? 

The  problem  of  government  is  after  all  the  problem  of  human  growth, 
a  problem  of  soils  and  sunshine,  wind  and  weather,  struggle  and  rejoic- 
ing, tools  and  vision,  machinery  and  vitality,  imagination  and  hope. 
The  one  constant  and  inconstant  quantity  with  which  man  must  deal  is 
man — changing,  inert,  impulsive,  limited,  sympathetic,  selfish,  aspiring 
man.  His  institutions,  whether  social  or  political,  must  come  out  of  his 
wants  and  out  of  his  capacities.  Luther  Burbank  has  not  yet  made 
grapes  to  grow  on  thorns  or  figs  on  thistles.  J^either  has  any  system 
of  government  made  all  men  wise.  With  our  limitations  such  as  they 
are  we  must  ask  not  only  what  should  be  done,  but  what  can  be  done. 
We  may  not  follow  the  supreme  tradition  of  the  race  to  create  a  newer, 
sweeter  world  unless  we  give  heed  to  its  complementary  tradition  that 
man's  experience  cautions  him  to  make  a  new  trail  with  care.  He  must 
curb  courage  with  common  sense.     He  may  lay  his  first  bricks  upon 
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the  twentieth  story,  but  not  until  he  has  made  sure  of  the  solidity  of  the 
frame  below.  The  real  tradition  of  our  people  permits  the  mason  to 
place  brick  upon  brick  wherever  he  finds  it  most  convenient,  safest  and 
most  economical ;  but  he  must  not  mistake  thin  air  for  structural  steel. 

Let  me  illustrate  the  thought  that  I  would  leave  with  you  by  the  de- 
scription of  one  of  our  western  railroads.  Your  train  sweeps  across 
the  desert  like  some  bold  knight  in  a  joust,  and  when  about  to  recklessly 
drive  into  a  sheer  cliff  it  turns  a  graceful  curve  and  follows  up  the  wild 
meanderings  of  a  stream  until  it  reaches  a  ridge  along  which  it  finds 
its  flinty  way  for  many  miles.  At  length  you  come  face  to  face  with  a 
great  gulf,  a  canyon — yawning,  resounding  and  purple  in  its  depth. 
Before  you  lies  a  path,  zigzagging  down  the  canyon's  side  to  the  very 
bottom,  and  away  beyond  another  slighter  trail  climbs  up  upon  the  op- 
posite side.  Which  is  our  way?  Shall  we  follow  the  old  trail?  The 
answer  comes  as  the  train  shoots  out  across  a  bridge  and  into  a  tunnel 
on  the  opposite  side,  coming  out  again  upon  the  highlands  and  looking 
into  the  Valley  of  Heart's  Desire  where  the  wistful  Rasselas  might  have 
lived. 

When  you  or  I  look  upon  that  stretch  of  steel  we  wonder  at  the  daring 
of  its  builders.  Great  men  they  were  who  boldly  built  that  road — great 
in  imagination,  greater  in  their  deeds — for  they  were  men  so  great  that 
they  did  not  build  upon  a  line  that  was  without  tradition.  The  route 
they  followed  was  made  by  the  buffalo  and  the  elk  ten  thousand  years 
ago.  The  bear  and  the  deer  followed  it  generation  after  generation, 
and  after  them  came  the  trapper,  and  then  the  pioneer.  It  was  already 
a  trail  when  the  railroad  engineer  came  with  transit  and  chain  seeking 
a  path  for  the  great  black  stallion  of  steel. 

Up  beside  the  stream  and  along  the  ridge  the  track  was  laid.  But 
there  was  no  thought  of  following  the  old  trail  downward  into  the 
canyon.  Then  the  spirit  of  the  new  age  broke  through  tradition,  the 
canyon  was  leaped  and  the  mountain's  heart  pierced,  that  man  might 
have  a  swifter  and  safer  way  to  the  Valley  of  Heart's  Desire. 
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The  North  Carolina  of  Tomorrow 

President's  Annual  Address. 


By  Clarence  Poe. 


That  lamented  son  of  Greensboro,  Mr.  Robert  C.  Hood,  wbose  un- 
timely taking-off  brought  to  many  of  us  a  sense  of  personal  loss,  wrote 
on  the  day  of  his  death  an  article  which  describes  with  rare  penetration 
and  insight  the  temper  and  capacity  of  our  average  J^orth  Carolinian. 
The  object  of  this  article,  which  proved  to  be  his  farewell  message  to 
the  State  he  loved,  was  to  urge  that  our  next  Governor  should  give  his 
entire  term  of  office  to  a  Currituck-to-Cherokee  crusade  in  behalf  of 
rural  improvement,  better  roads,  public  health,  and  the  development  of 
new  ideals  of  beauty  and  civic  pride  in  our  cities  and  hamlets.  Mr. 
Hood  then  used  one  expression  to  which  I  wish  especially  to  direct 
attention.  ^^Many  of  our  people,"  he  said,  "are  lacking  in  knowledge 
of  the  better  way  of  doing  things ;  many  of  them  lack  experience,"  and 
then  added  this  memorable  sentence:  "But  just  about  all  of  them  are 
capable  of  doing  anything  they  set  their  minds  to,  and  it  is  largely  a 
matter  of  getting  their  minds  properly  set." 

There  in  two  sentences,  as  I  see  it,  we  have  an  epitome  of  l^orth  Caro- 
lina conditions  today.  We  have  a  capable  people,  but  a  people  lacking 
as  yet  in  aspiration  and  ideals,  a  people  who  have  not  yet  been  awakened 
to  the  majesty  of  their  own  possibilities  and  the  possibilities  of  the 
State  in  which  they  live. 

It  is  a  subject  in  keeping  with  this  clear-sighted  patriot's  analysis  of 
conditions,  namely,  the  need  for  vision  in  the  development  of  the  ISTorth 
Carolina  of  tomorrow,  the  dynamic  and  practical  value  of  an  ideal  in 
commonwealth-building,  that  I  wish  to  emphasize  tonight.  And  if  such 
a  subject  seem  to  you  less  practical  than  those  to  which  I  usually  give 
attention,  I  hope  before  I  shall  have  concluded,  to  convince  you  of 
your  error. 

I  am  the  more  inclined  to  discuss  this  topic  because,  as  a  reading  of 
the  statement  of  purposes  of  this  organization  shows,  its  founders  sixteen 
years  ago  declared  that  one  of  its  chief  objects  should  be  "the  engendering 
of  an  intelligent  and  healthy  State  pride"  among  our  people.  And  such 
a  pride,  I  maintain,  in  a  State  so  young  as  North  Carolina — a  State 
whose  soil  was  but  yesterday  the  wilderness  hunting-ground  of  a  savage 
race — must  be  based  not  only  on  what  her  people  have  achieved  in  the 
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past,  but  upon  faith  in  the  splendor  of  her  future.  Take  any  group  of 
seventeen-year-old  schoolboys,  and  we  may  have  pride  in  their  achieve- 
ments, but  the  mainspring  of  such  a  pride  is  not  in  what  they  have 
already  done,  but  in  the  tokens  of  character  and  ability  assuring  far 
worthier  work  in  the  years  of  their  maturity.  And  so  with  a  State  so 
young  that  the  lightwood-knots  in  her  oldest  cultivated  fields  have  hardly 
yet  decayed :  we  may  rejoice  in  the  virtues  her  people  have  proved  and 
in  the  heroic  deeds  that  have  brought  fame  to  her  sons  and  daughters, 
but  it  is  when  we  confidently  proclaim  "that  which  they  have  done  but 
earnest  of  the  things  they  yet  shall  do"  that  our  eyes  kindle  with  the 
keenest  pride  and  exaltation.  With  us  any  authentic  and  wholesome 
State  pride  must  look  forward  as  well  as  backward,  or  perhaps  I  should 
say,  must  look  backward  only  in  order  more  confidently  to  look  forward. 
In  beginning  my  address,  therefore,  I  wish  to  lay  down  three  princi- 
ples as  being  fundamental  to  "the  engendering  of  an  intelligent  and 
healthy  State  pride"  such  as  the  founders  of  this  organization  yearned 
to  promote  among  our  people,  three  principles  fundamental  to  such  a 
development  as  patriotic  JSTorth  Carolinans  of  the  temper  of  Mr.  Hood 
have  longed  for  through  all  the  patient  decades  of  our  history: 

1.  We  must  have  an  ideal  for  the  I^orth  Carolina  of  tomorrow — an 
ideal  exalted  and  ennobling. 

2.  We  must  have  faith  in  the  triumph  of  that  ideal. 

3.  There  must  be  a  mobilization  of  all  the  forces  in  the  State  that  look 
for  the  realization  of  this  ideal. 

I.     the  need  for  an  ideal. 

My  first  appeal  tonight,  my  friends,  my  first  plea  to  you  who  really 
love  ^orth  Carolina,  and  who  love  her  I  trust  with  a  passionate  and 
eager  love,  my  first  concern  is  that  we  shall  set  up  a  worthy  ideal  for 
our  people  and  give  them  a  vision  of  how  great  a  State,  how  mighty  a 
Commonwealth,  it  is  possible  for  us  to  build  here.  We  must  see  that 
we  have  not  yet  aspired  greatly  enough.  In  the  matters  of  faith  and 
imagination,  one  feels  that  we  have  indeed  chosen  but  a  few  herbs  and 
apples  while  the  immortal  destinies  offer  us  whatsoever  royal  gifts  we 
will — %read,  kingdoms,  stars,  and  sky  that  holds  them  all." 

It  is  as  true  of  States  as  of  the  persons  who  compose  them,  that  they 
will  achieve  only  in  proportion  to  the  splendor  of  their  ideals,  the  earn- 
estness with  which  these  ideals  are  held,  and  the  faith  and  zeal  with 
which  the  ever-toilsome  quest  of  an  ideal  is  pursued.  What  President 
Wilson  has  said  of  the  individual,  "ISTo  man  who  does  not  see  visions 
will  ever  realize  any  high  hope  or  undertake  any  high  enterprise,"  was 
of  old  declared  true  of  nations  by  the  inspired  writer :  "Where  there  is 
no  vision  the  people  perish."  "Great  nations,"  as  a  modern  writer  has 
said,  "are  built  on  great  ideas." 
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Let  us  reflect,  therefore,  and  ask  ourselves  to  wliat  extent  our  states- 
men, orators,  and  teacliers  have  held  up  to  our  people  a  vision  of  tlie 
possibilities  for  Commonwealtli-building  here  in  J^ortli  Carolina.  Wlio 
has  loved  the  State  passionately  enough  and  has  believed  in  her  pro- 
foundly enough  to  proclaim  that  we,  "the  heirs  of  all  the  ages  in  the 
foremost  files  of  time" — that  we  may  well  achieve  in  the  providence  of 
God,  a  civilization  as  rich,  as  varied,  as  fruitful  of  sublime  influences 
on  all  after-ages,  as  any  that  men  in  any  other  land  or  era  have  wrought 
out — England,  Scotland,  France,  Germany,  Greece,  or  Rome? 

"The  great  use  of  a  friend,''  says  Emerson,  "is  to  make  us  do  what 
we  can" ;  and  today  the  great  use  of  friends  and  lovers  of  JSTorth  Caro- 
lina is  to  make  her  do  what  she  can — to  open  the  eyes  of  her  people  to 
their  possibilities  and  engender  in  them  a  faith  in  their  capacity  to 
make  these  possibilities  actualities.  As  surely  as  "the  ancestor  of  every 
action  is  a  thought,"  so  surely  is  the  ancestor  of  every  great  achieve- 
ment a  great  ideal.  ITot  without  reason  has  it  been  said,  "Let  me 
write  the  songs  of  a  nation  and  I  care  not  who  makes  its  laws,"  because 
however  unworthy  the  laws  of  today  may  be,  let  but  the  seed  of  dynamic 
aspiration  find  lodgment  in  a  people's  heart  and  that  aspiration  will  to- 
morrow body  itself  forth  irresistibly  in  statutes  and  customs.  Mr. 
George  W.  Russell,  the  Irish  poet-philosopher,  in  a  stimulating  article 
on  "The  Antecedents  of  Civilization,"  has  declared  that  "a  civilization 
is  the  externalization  of  the  soul  and  character  of  a  people,"  and  it  is 
great  and  majestic  according  to  the  treasure  of  beauty,  imagination, 
will  and  thought,  laid  up  in  the  soul  of  the  country.  On  all  nations 
and  all  individuals,  he  continues,  "is  laid  the  necessity  to  make  their 
external  life  correspond  in  some  measure  to  their  interior  life";  so  that 
a  man  of  artistic  soul  will  never  be  content  to  live  in  an  ugly  house,  an 
intellectual  man  in  a  disordered  society,  or  a  man  of  high  moral  character 
in  an  environment  in  conflict  with  his  inner  ideals.  ]^or  can  I  refrain 
from  quoting  here  and  substituting  our  word  ISTorth  Carolina  for  his 
word  Irish,  a  further  paragraph  so  applicable  to  our  own  conditions : 

We  must  go  on  imagining  better  than  the  best  we  know.  Even  in  their 
ruins  now,  Greece  and  Italy  seem  noble  and  beautiful  with  broken  pillars 
and  temples  made  in  the  day  of  their  glory.  But  before  there  was  ever  a 
white  marble  temple  shining  on  a  hill  it  shone  with  a  more  brilliant  beauty 
in  the  mind  of  some  artist  who  designed  it.  Do  many  people  know  how  that 
marvelous  Greek  civilization  spread  along  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean? 
Little  nations  owning  no  more  land  than  would  make  up  a  North  Carolina 
county  sent  out  colony  after  colony.  The  seed  of  beautiful  life  they  sowed 
grew  and  blossomed  out  into  great  cities  and  half-divine  civilizations.  Italy 
had  a  later  blossoming  of  beauty  in  the  Middle  Ages,  and  travelers  today  go 
into  little  Italian  towns  and  find  them  filled  with  masterpieces  of  painting 
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and  architecture  and  sculpture,  witnesses  of  a  time  when  nations  no  larger 
than  a  North  Carolina  county  rolled  their  thoughts  up  to  heaven  and  mixed 
their  imagination  with  the  angels. 

One  resplendent  ideal  we  must  at  least  set  up;  on  one  far-off  divine 
event  we  must  at  least  fix  our  gaze  as  tlie  end  of  all  our  striving — re- 
membering that  though — 

The  goal  may  ever  shine  afar, 

The  will  to  win  it  makes  us  free — 

and  that  sublime  purpose,  constant  as  the  North  Star  in  our  heavens, 
must  be  to  build  here  in  North  Carolina  a  civilization  passionate  with 
aspiration  for  all  the  noblest  qualities  that  have  found  expression  in 
the  worthiest  civilizations  of  the  past — the  beauty  that  was  Greece,  the 
majesty  of  the  law  made  incarnate  in  Rome,  the  reverence  and  spiritual 
earnestness  which  distinguished  the  Hebrew  people,  the  passion  for 
liberty  and  democracy  which  has  characterized  our  English  ancestors 
and  kinsfolk,  the  triumph  of  scientific  efficiency  of  which  Germany  now 
furnishes  an  unforgettable  demonstration. 

This,  then,  is  my  appeal  and  summons  to  you,  my  fellow- workers  for 
the  greater  North  Carolina  of  tomorrow — to  you  who  make  her  litera- 
ture, whether  as  writers  of  books  or  as  those  unrecognized  makers  of 
literature  who  send  out  her  dailies  and  weeklies  from  a  hundred  towns 
and  hamlets;  to  you  men  of  research  who  interpret  the  lessons  of  her 
history ;  to  you  teachers  who  have  the  instruction  of  her  youth ;  to  you 
men  of  the  professions  and  of  public  station,  who  have  the  ear  of  her  men 
and  women — my  appeal  to  you  one  and  all  is  that  you  fail  not  to  bring 
the  vision  of  her  potentialities  before  the  sons  and  daughters  of  the 
State.  In  the  language  of  that  distinguished  son  of  North  Carolina 
who  now  represents  this  Nation  at  the  Court  of  St.  James,  I  would 
have  us  "look  forward  to  a  golden  age  that  we  may  surely  hasten,  not 
backward  to  one  that  never  was.''  I  would  have  us  believe  with  Shelley, 
that  "the  world's  great  age  begins  anew,"  that  here  and  now  a  loftier 
Argo  shall  cleave  the  main,  a  brighter  Hellas  rear  its  mountains,  while — 

Another  Athens  shall  arise, 

And  to  remoter  time 
Bequeath  like  sunset  to  the  skies 

The  splendor  of  its  prime. 

n.      FAITH  IN  NORTH  CAROLINA'S  ABILITY  TO  ACHIEVE  OUR  IDEAL. 

Only  one  thing,  my  friends,  can  hinder  North  Carolina  on  its  march 
to  such  an  imperial  destiny,  and  that  is  the  fault  for  which  the  Master  of 
Life  oftenest  reproached  men  when  He  was  on  earth.  That  fault  was 
lack  of  faith  in  God  and  lack  of  faith  in  themselves  as  heirs  to  an 
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Almighty  Father's  majesty  and  power;  spiritual  inertia.  How  tremen- 
dous and  significant  was  His  rebuke,  "Had  ye  but  faith  as  a  grain  of 
mustard  seed,  ye  could  remove  mountains."  We  need  some  man  to 
electrify  ITorth  Carolina  with  that  sublime  confidence  with  which  Kant 
incited  Germany  to  high  endeavor,  and  epitomized  in  the  famous  sen- 
tence, ^'Thou  canst,  for  thou  shalt."  We  need  seers  to  look  forward  to 
I^orth  Carolina's  future  as  Milton  peered  into  England's  future  in  the 
famous  lines  beginning:  "Methinks  that  I  see  in  my  mind  a  noble  and 
puissant  nation  rousing  herself  like  a  strong  man  after  sleep  and  shak- 
ing her  invincible  locks.  Methinks  I  see  her  as  an  eagle  mewing  her 
mighty  youth  and  kindling  her  undazzled  eyes  at  the  full  midday 
beam." 

In  this  spirit,  for  myself,  I  proclaim  my  J^orth  Carolina  "Credo,"  and 
the  reasons  for  the  faith  that  is  in  me : 

/  helieve  in  North  Carolina,  in  her  coming  awakening,  in  the  glory  of 
her  destiny;  I  believe  that  whatever  of  good  or  heauty  or  nobleness 
men  in  any  other  land  or  era  have  wrought,  we,  men  and  women,  of 
North  Carolina  today  and  tomorrow,  in  the  providence  of  God,  may 
here  and  now  achieve. 

1.  I  believe  this,  first,  because  the  history  of  other  countries  gives 
warrant  for  this  high  faith.  In  the  language  of  another:  "We  have 
all  that  any  people  ever  had  to  inspire  them — the  heavens  above  us,  the 
generous  earth  beneath,  and  the  breath  of  life  in  our  nostrils."  And 
though  man,  by  taking  thought  cannot  add  a  cubit  to  his  physical 
stature,  mere  will  has  added  incalculably  to  man's  mental  or  moral 
atature,  and  civilizations  have  been  built  by  the  mere  will  to  build  them. 
Every  one  realizes  that  it  was  a  group  of  enthusiastic  leaders  firing 
and  moulding  the  national  conscience  and  consciousness,  who  created 
modern  Germany.  "The  national  being,"  as  has  been  said,  "was  en- 
riched by  a  long  succession  of  mighty  thinkers.  A  great  subjective  life 
preceded  a  great  objective  manifestation  of  power  and  wealth."  "To 
release  from  inertia  and  set  in  motion  moral  power'' — that,  says  Kuno 
Francke  of  Harvard,  was  the  purpose  of  the  Stein-Hardenberg  legisla- 
tion ;  and  he  quotes  Frederick  William  III.,  himself,  as  describing  it  as 
the  effort  of  the  State  "to  replace,  by  spiritual  agencies,  what  it  had  lost 
in  physical  resources."  However  much  we  may  differ  as  to  the  noble- 
ness of  the  ideal,  we  may  not  doubt  that  it  was  by  patient  and  never- 
ceasing  insistence  upon  such  an  ideal  that  the  German  nation  has  been 
made  what  it  is.  And  so  today  the  visions  of  George  W.  Russell  and 
Sir  Horace  Plunkett  are  slowly  remaking  Ireland,  just  as  surely  as 
the  visions  of  Grundtvig  remade  Denmark,  and  the  faith  of  Mazzini, 
Gavour,  and  Garibaldi  made  modern  Italy.     And  if  it  be  asserted,  as 
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I  heard  a  man  of  national  reputation  recently  remark  in  casual  con- 
versation, that  JSTorth  Carolina  has  been  a  commonplace  State,"  if  it  be 
true  that  the  State  has  not  shone  above  her  sisters  in  "the  sudden  mak- 
ing of  splendid  names,"  I  answer  again  in  the  words  of  our  Irish  poet- 
philosopher  : 

The  most  famous  peoples  have  been  obscure  for  centuries  and  without  fame 
as  our  own  people  are,  until  somehow  the  keynote  was  struck  which  made 
them  vibrate  to  one  idea.  For  how  many  centuries  were  there  herdsmen  and 
rude  rustics  in  ancient  Greece  before  the  dream  came  to  animate  the  people? 
Out  of  what  barbaric  beginnings  through  unilluminated  centuries  came  the 
magnificence  of  ancient  Rome?  If  one  little  chemical  is  not  added  to  the 
compound  in  the  shell,  it  may  be  fired  out  of  the  cannon,  but  the  shell  will 
not  burst.  We  want  a  national  ideal  mixed  with  our*  energies  to  set  Ireland 
in  a  blaze. 

2.  In  the  second  place,  let  me  remind  you  that  here  in  JSTorth  Carolina 
we  have  not  merely  the  advantages  that  all  other  men  have  in  common 
with  us,  but  we  possess  in  unusual  degree  the  physical  and  material 
basis  for  the  building  of  a  noble  and  opulent  civilization.  In  point 
of  total  area  IsTorth  Carolina  is  greater  than  Greece  or  Scotland,  with 
all  their  mighty  contributions  to  history;  greater  than  the  combined 
kingdoms  of  Holland,  Belgium  and  Denmark;  greater  even  than  impe- 
rial England  itself  with  its  thirty-four  million  souls,  its  earth-girdling 
realm  and  far-flung  battle  line.  In  agriculture,  our  resources  are 
astounding;  in  manufactures  our  Piedmont  country  has  advantages  al- 
most unrivaled;  and  while  we  lack  mineral  wealth,  our  almost  match- 
less water-powers  will  be  performing  the  herculean  labors  of  an  electric 
age  long  after  the  coal  deposits  of  other  States  have  been  exhausted. 
Moreover,  as  ofiicial  records  show,  Raleigh,  Edenton,  Charlotte,  and 
Chapel  Hill  have  the  exact  mean  annual  temperature  of  Rome;  Greens- 
boro and  Weldon  that  of  Florence;  Wilmington  is  a  degree  cooler  than 
Athens  or  Jerusalem,  while  Asheville's  climate  is  practically  that  of 
London  and  Paris.  Hence  we  have  the  same  climate,  we  breathe  the 
very  airs,  we  are  stimulated  by  the  same  tempered  mingling  of  wind 
and  storm  and  sun,  in  which  men  have  not  only  wrought  mightily  in 
modern  times,  but  in  which  in  ancient  days  men  in  Greece  and  Rome 
and  Palestine  wrought  out  those  civilizations  which  yet  project  them- 
selves with  imperial  and  compelling  power  into  the  lives  of  every  Com- 
monwealth and  individual  in  Christendom — their  poets,  prophets  and 
statesmen  "the  dead  but  sceptered  sovereigns  who  still  rule  us  from 
their  urns."  There  can  be  no  doubt  about  it,  that  with  such  resources  in 
such  an  environment — aided  by  that  scientific  husbandry  and  aggressive 
industrialism  which  has  already  superseded  the  primitive  ways  of  our 
pioneer  days — we  shall  have  wealth  in  plenty  to  support  a  culture  of 
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llie  Mgliest  type.  Thomas  Gray,  two  centuries  ago,  pointed  out  tlie  two 
things  which  had  hindered  England's  development — first,  illiteracy,  in 
that  Knowledge,  rich  with  the  spoils  of  time,  had  never  been  made  acces- 
sible to  her  plain  people;  second,  poverty,  in  that — 

Chill  penury  repressed  their  noble  rage 
And  froze   the  genial  current  of  the  soul. 

[N^orth  Carolina  is  now  escaping  not  only  from  the  first  of  these  handi- 
caps, but  from  the  second  also.  IvTor  should  I  fail  to  add  that,  by  reason 
of  our  growing  wealth,  made  possible  by  our  vast  resources,  the  need 
for  growth  in  ideals  is  all  the  more  insistent  and  imperative.  In 
wealth  lies  at  once  our  power  and  our  peril,  in  that  wealth,  like  food, 
when  taken  beyond  the  power  of  wholesome  assimilation,  becomes  a 
source,  not  of  health  and  power,  but  of  disease  and  disaster.  Without 
a  capable  and  progessive  people,  therefore,  increasing  wealth  might 
mean  only  an  exchange  of  the  wholesome  virtues  of  industrious  poverty 
for  the  decadent  manners  of  the  uncultured  rich — the  "pride,  fullness 
of  bread  and  abundance  of  idleness,"  which  the  Almighty  of  old  de- 
nounced as  the  iniquity  of  Sodom. 

3.  My  next  reason  for  faith  in  the  N^orth  Carolina  of  tomorrow, 
however,  is  the  belief  that  we  have  a  people  who  exemplifying  the  sig- 
nificant motto  of  the  Commonwealth — ''Esse  quam  videri/'  "To  be  rather 
than  to  seem'' — will  be  misled  into  no  extravagance  of  show  and  appear- 
ance, into  no  temptation  to  slothful  ease.  We  have  a  capable  people 
of  the  same  stock  as  those  who  have  built  great  civilizations  in  the 
past,  and  yet  unspoiled :  courageous  as  they  have  ever  been,  "tender  and 
open,"  as  they  were  in  the  colonial  days  described  by  Bancroft,  "disci- 
plined in  frugality  and  patient  of  toil."  There  are  those  who  say  the 
record  of  these  people  has  been  marked  by  extreme  conservatism,  by  a 
slowness  of  movement  which  will  prevent  them  from  acquiring  the  best 
in  modern  government  and  society,  but  I  do  not  so  read  their  history. 
They  have  not  been  rash,  but  in  all  matters  affecting  human  rights  and 
human  progress  they  have  ever  been  progressive  rather  than  backward. 
JSTorth  Carolina  was  certainly  not  conservative  in  colonial  days,  when 
her  demands  for  liberty  and  progressive  legislation  made  the  life  of 
every  British  Governor  a  sort  of  continuous  nightmare.  She  was  not 
conservative  in  the  days  of  the  Begulators,  the  stamp  tax,  and  the  tea 
tax.  She  was  not  laggard  of  heart  or  hand  in  the  days  of  the  Mecklen- 
burg and  Halifax  Resolves.  She  was,  as  Governor  Baldwin  of  Con- 
necticut has  recently  pointed  out,  the  first  State  to  put  into  her  Consti- 
tution a  provision  for  public  education,  the  first  to  provide  for  the 
secret  ballot,  and  the  first  to  abandon  annual  for  biennial  elections. 
And  while  her  people  were  slow  to  adopt  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
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States,  it  was  because  tliey  were  so  modern  in  their  conceptions  of 
democracy  that  they  delayed  entering  the  Union  until  persuaded  that  it 
would  properly  safeguard  fundamental  human  rights.  Says  Governor 
Baldwin :  ''They  endeavored  to  make,  and  did  make,  the  new  govern- 
ment more  closely  a  government  of  the  people,  before  accepting  its 
authority."  Then  for  fifty  years  prior  to  the  Civil  War,  JSTorth  Caro- 
lina's record  in  public  education,  internal  improvements,  the  extension 
of  suffrage,  etc.,  marked  it  as  perhaps  the  most  progressive  of  all  the 
States  laboring  under  the  handicap  of  slavery.  And  while  she  did  not 
rush  into  secession  it  was  because  her  people  were  unwilling  rashly  to 
jeopardize  human  rights  and  constitutional  liberty  in  order  to  defend  the 
property  rights  of  her  slave-holding  class. 

Moreover,  the  record  of  the  State  since  the  Civil  War,  had  I  time 
to  enter  into  details — our  patient  rebuilding  from  the  debris  of  war 
and  reconstruction,  our  progress  since  that  time  in  education,  tem- 
I)erance,  agricultural  and  industrial  development,  to  say  nothing  of 
political  upheavals  daring  to  the  point  of  radicalism  in  their  willing- 
ness to  risk  change — would  prove  equally  fatal  to  the  contentions  of 
those  who  would  believe  us  too  slow-moving  to  grasp  opportunity  or 
adapt  ourselves  to  changing  circumstance.  The  stagnation  that  has 
marked  certain  periods  of  our  history,  if  I  judge  aright,  has  been  due 
to  the  handicap  of  illiteracy  rather  than  to  inertia.  In  other  words,  I 
feel  that  the  people  in  those  periods  failed  to  use  their  powers,  not  from 
willful  slothfulness,  but  simply  because  those  powers  had  not  been  set 
free  by  the  liberating  influences  of  education. 

4.  And  this  brings  me  to  a  consideration  of  one  other  historic  trait  of 
our  ISTorth  Carolina  people  which  I  regard  as  of  the  highest  significance 
and  highest  promise.  This  is  the  fact  that  while  the  State  has  given 
the  JSTation  and  the  world  not  one  of  ''the  few,  the  immortal,  names  that 
were  not  born  to  die,"  while  she  has  produced  no  Washington  or  Jeffer- 
son or  Lee  or  Calhoun,  yet  her  plain  man,  her  average  citizen,  the  great 
masses  of  her  people,  have  made  a  record  which  may  indeed  give  us 
pride  in  her  past  and  confidence  in  her  future.  In  colonial  days  she 
had  no  individual  Patrick  Henry  or  Benjamin  Franklin  or  Samuel 
Adams,  but  the  plain,  sturdy,  homespun-clad  people  of  Cape  Fear 
Mecklenburg,  Alamance,  Guilford,  Halifax,  and  Kings  Mountain,  while 
lacking  celebrated  leadership,  yet  gave  an  account  of  themselves 
which  better  guarantees  our  future  than  the  achievement  of  any  possible 
half-dozen  individuals  could  have  done.  And  again,  it  is  our  proud 
boast,  that  when  civil  war  came  the  record  of  the  State  was  distin- 
guished, not  for  a  few  great  leaders,  but  for  the  courage  and  enduring 
heroism  of  that  host  of  plain  I^orth  Carolina  privates,  who,  going  "with 
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songs  to  battle,  straight  of  limb,  true  of  eye,  steady  and  aglow,"  fur- 
nished more  men  in  killed  and  wounded  than  any  other  Southern  State. 
It  is  not  without  significance  that  the  only  monument  in  Capitol 
Square  erected  in  recognition  of  services  in  the  Civil  War  (Vance's 
is  there  by  reason  of  his  services  as  statesman  rather  than  as  war- 
rior), is  in  honor  of  a  private  soldier. 

5.  And  here  we  find  another,  and  probably  the  strongest  of  all,  rea- 
sons for  faith  in  the  l!^orth  Carolina  of  tomorrow:  that  not  only  has 
our  common  man  achieved  notably,  but  that  our  government  and  people 
have  always  had  faith  in  the  common  man;  have  had  an  unquenchably 
democratic  spirit.  ]N"orth  Carolina  before  the  Civil  War  was  notably 
more  democratic  than  our  neighbor  States — a  fact  emphasized  by  its 
leadership  in  public  education,  under  Calvin  H.  Wiley,  at  a  time  when 
other  Southern  States  were  indifferent  and  a  Governor  of  South  Caro- 
lina was  even  urging  the  Legislature  to  make  appropriations  for  the 
University  at  the  expense  of  the  common  schools,  declaring  that  "one 
sun  is  better  than  a  million  stars."  We  have  had  among  us  less  of  the 
spirit  which  divides  men  of  the  same  race  and  blood  into  classes;  we 
have  had  less  of  the  spirit  which  in  some  sections  has  made  the  wealthier 
five  per  cent  of  the  population,  the  men  and  women  upon  whom  were 
imposed  the  sacred  duties  of  privilege  and  leadership,  draw  about  them- 
selves the  robes  of  a  Pharisaical  and  supercilious  self-satisfaction  while 
they  damned  the  other  ninety-five  per  cent  as  hopeless  "poor  whites" — 
until  from  that  contemned  class  itself,  emigrant  to  the  West,  the  Union 
drew  its  supreme  leader  and  the  flower  of  the  army  that  crushed  the 
army  in  which  my  father  fought.  It  is  the  glory  of  Korth  Carolina 
that  she  has  recognized  in  increasing  measure  the  fact  that  the  most 
authentic  and  accurate  index  to  the  power  and  possibilities  of  every 
boy  and  girl  is  found,  not  in  the  achievements  or  non-achievements  of 
two  or  three  immediate  ancestors,  but  is  found  rather  in  his  or  her 
racial  heritage — that  there  beats  with  the  blood  of  every  child  born  of 
our  race  the  spirit  of  the  long,  long  centuries  of  toil  and  struggle,  achieve- 
ment, discipline,  moral  restraint  and  spiritual  aspiration  which  make  up 
the  body  of  Caucasian  civilization,  so  that  in  a  very  real  sense  all  men 
and  women  of  the  same  race,  inheritors  of  the  same  racial  history, 
traits  and  tendencies,  are  indeed  "created  equal."  However  dormant  or 
repressed  may  have  been  the  ability  of  the  father,  J^orth  Carolina  looks 
with  confidence  to  every  child  through  whose  veins  courses  the  blood 
of  the  race  that  has  produced  heroes  and  martyrs  and  poets  and  sages, 
men  of  vision  and  daring  and  achievement,  builders  of  civilization  and 
of  empire,  and  her  people  realize  that  no  one  knows  when  or  where  or  in 
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whom  the  genius  of  that  race  may  again  "burst  full-blossomed  on  the 
thorny  stem  of  time." 

For  my  own  part,  my  friends,  I  am  persuaded  that  with  a  stock  so 
sturdy  and  capable,  and  with  natural  and  social  conditions  so  auspicious, 
such  an  ultimate  flowering  of  the  genius  of  our  people  is  inevitable; 
that  not  only  shall  we  develop  a  civilization  whose  average  level  will  be 
high,  but  that  even  as  one  generation  in  Virginia  produced  a  Washing- 
ton, a  Jefferson,  a  Marshall,  a  Madison,  a  Henry,  and  a  Monroe,  so 
there  will  arise  from  some  generation  of  our  own  people  a  group  of 
IsTorth  Carolinians  who  will  as  greatly  and  yet  more  variously  enrich 
the  annals  of  our  race. 

ni.    THE  mobilization  of  all  the  forces  intent  upon  the  ideal. 

The  one  other  thing  that  remains  for  me  to  say  is  that  if  we  are  to 
achieve  our  high  ambition,  there  must  be  a  mobilization  of  all  the 
forces  that  make  for  progress  in  E^orth  Carolina — finding  spokesmen  in 
all  who  write  and  teach  and  speak  and  preach,  and  best  of  all,  in  those 
who  organize  the  people  into  anything  that  unites  them  in  quest  of  com- 
mon aims,  whether  women's  clubs,  farmers'  clubs,  chambers  of  commerce, 
corn  and  canning  clubs,  civic  leagues,  or  what  not.  Our  writers  and 
editors  must  become  as  men  inspired  with  a  new  faith  and  a  new  vision ; 
our  schools  must  become  indeed  "centers  of  idealism,"  dynamos  of  pa- 
triotism and  culture  such  as  the  revolution-working  schools  of  Denmark 
have  been;  our  churches  mast  awaken  to  the  Heaven- imposed  duty  not 
only  of  transforming  the  souls  of  men,  but  of  making  that  transforma- 
tion manifest  here  in  the  establishment  of  that  Kingdom  for  whose  com- 
ing we  are  taught  ever  to  pray.  We  must  inspire  even  the  humblest 
worker  with  a  faith  in  the  future  of  his  State ;  the  humblest  boy  in 
patched  trousers,  the  humblest  girl  in  her  gingham  dress,  must  be  caught 
up  in  the  sweep  of  our  master-purpose  and  made  to  feel  that  he  or  she 
has  a  part  in  its  realization. 

We  must  learn  this  lesson  from  war — that  what  glorifies  it  and  relieves 
the  hideousness  of  it  is  the  fact  that  then  the  life  of  the  commonest  man 
is  identified  with  that  of  the  State,  every  humblest  soldier  feels  that 
he  is  keeping  step  to  the  drum-beat  of  the  progress  of  his  race ;  and  we 
must  redeem  our  governments  from  their  traditional  commonplaceness 
in  time  of  peace,  in  that  they  have  not  inspirited  this  common  man, 
that  they  have  not  caught  him  up  in  the  surge  of  human  progess,  that 
they  have  been  content  to  narrow  their  functions  to  the  protection  of 
property  and  the  preservation  of  peace  and  have  not  organized  the  tre- 
mendous energies  of  the  Commonwealth  for  the  achievement  of  great 
ideals!     This  is  really  our  supreme  task — to  evoke  in  time  of  peace 
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that  ardent  love  for  the  State,  and  for  each  county  or  community  in 
which  we  dwell,  which  flames  out  so  gloriously  in  the  lowliest  man  in 
time  of  war.  With  such  a  spirit  the  JSTorth  Carolina  of  our  tomorrow, 
house  by  house,  town  by  town,  neighborhood  by  neighborhood,  will 
clothe  itself  with  myriad  forms  of  intellectual  and  material  beauty  that 
will  keep  time  with  the  blossoming  of  noble  ideals  in  the  minds  of  indi- 
vidual men  and  women. 

You  probably  recall  what  was  said  of  Henry  W.  Grady  when  he  died, 
that  he  was  "literally  loving  a  nation  into  peace,"  and  so  our  need  in 
I^orth  Carolina,  and  in  each  town  or  county,  is  a  man  great  enough  of 
heart  and  soul  to  love  it  into  new  ideals  of  beauty,  faith,  and  noble  en- 
deavor. It  might  be  well  said  of  each  individual  town  and  of  each 
individual  county  in  which  you  live,  my  friends,  as  Gilbert  Chesterton 
said  recently  of  his  little  English  town  of  Pimlico : 

It  is  not  enough  for  a  man  to  disapprove  of  Pimlico;  in  that  case  he  will 
merely  cut  his  throat  or  move  to  Chelsea.  Nor  certainly  is  it  enough  for  a 
man  to  approve  of  Pimlico;  for  then  it  will  remain  Pimlico,  which  would  be 
awful.  The  only  way  out  of  it  seems  to  be  for  somebody  to  love  Pimlico — to 
love  it  with  a  transcendental  povv^er.  If  there  arose  a  man  who  loved  Pim- 
lico, then  Pimlico  would  rise  into  ivory  towers  and  golden  pinnacles.  If 
men  loved  Pimlico  as  mothers  love  children,  arbitrarily,  because  it  is  theirs, 
Pimlico  in  a  year  or  two  might  be  fairer  than  Florence. 

And  then  Mr.  Chesterton  concludes  with  one  memorable  and  meaningful 
sentence:  "Men  did  not  love  Rome  because  she  was  great.  She  was 
great  because  they  had  loved  her." 

Even  50  men  will  not  love  the  Korth  Carolina  of  tomorrow  be- 
cause she  is  great.  She  will  be  great  because  her  sons  and  daughters 
love  and  have  loved  her — and  loving  her  give  their  lives  to  her  enrich- 
ment through  aid  to  all  the  inspiring  movements  of  our  teeming  time 
and  the  betterment  of  the  neighborhoods  they  dwell  in. 

In  that  glad  day  when  such  a  spirit  shall  have  been  indeed  engen- 
dered among  all  our  people,  you  and  I  will  no  longer  go  about  our  unhal- 
lowed daily  tasks  without  exaltation  and  without  a  sense  of  the  noble- 
.  ness  and  dignity  of  our  existence  and  our  labors.  Kather,  while  we  do 
the  humblest  work  that  shall  make  our  community  better  and  so  make 
l^orth  Carolina  better,  while  we  cleave  the  prosaic  stone  or  mix  the  un- 
lovely mortar  in  the  common  round,  we  shall  see  with  our  mind's  eye  the 
glorious  form  and  structure  of  the  State  that  is  to  be,  majestic  as  the 
columns  of  ancient  Parthenon,  beautiful  as  far-famed  Taj  Mahal  with 
its  matchless  symmetry — the  Commonwealth  which  the  genius  of  our 
!N"orth  Carolina  people,  under  the  guidance  of  God,  shall  yet  evolve  as 
the  half-divine  sum  total  of  our  individual  labors. 
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Can  Democracy  Be  Organized  ? 


By  Edwin  A.  Alderman. 


The  United  States  of  America  is  one  of  tlie  oldest  governments  on 
earth.  England  and  Kussia  alone,  among  tlie  nations  of  Europe,  equal 
it  in  age,  and  even  England  has  undergone  such  radical  changes  in  the 
past  century,  as  compared  with  the  United  States,  as  to  constitute  us, 
Avith  our  unchanged  government  since  1789,  the  most  stable  of  modern 
nations.  Our  nearness  to  the  perspective  and  our  absorption  in  our 
own  life  have  blinded  us  to  the  inspiring  national  panorama,  as  it  has 
unfolded  itself  before  the  world.  First,  a  group  of  rustic  communities, 
making  common  cause  in  behalf  of  ancient  guarantees  of  English  free- 
dom; then  suspicious  colonies,  unused  to  the  ways  of  democracies,  striv- 
ing after  some  bond  amid  the  clash  of  jealous  interests;  then  a  won- 
derful paper-writing,  compact  of  high  sense  and  human  foresight  and 
tragic  compromise ;  then  a  young  Republic,  lacking  the  instinct  of  unity, 
but  virile,  unlovely,  raw,  wayward,  in  its  confident  young  strength. 
Some  confused  decades  of  sad,  earnest  effort  to  pluck  out  an  evil  growth 
planted  in  its  life  by  the  hard  necessities  of  compromise  by  the  fathers, 
but  which  needs  must  blossom  into  the  flower  of  civil  war  before  it 
could  be  plucked  out  and  thrown  to  the  void.  Then  young  manhood, 
nursing  its  youth,  whole  and  undivisible,  proven  by  trial  of  fire  and  dark 
days,  opening  its  eye  upon  a  new  world  of  steam  and  force,  and  seizing 
greedily  and  selfishly  every  coin  of  vantage;  and  today  the  most  ven- 
erable Republic,  the  richest  of  nations,  the  champion  and  exemplar  of 
"World  Democracy. 

1^0  nation,  I  venture  to  assert,  was  ever  born  grounded  on  so  definite 
and  fixed  principle  and  with  so  conscious  a  purpose.  Such  a  wealth  of 
hope  for  humanity  never  before  gathered  about  a  mere  political  experi- 
ment, and  such  a  mass  of  pure  idealism  never  before  suffused  itself  into 
the  frame-work  of  a  State.  How  can  such  a  nation  so  begun,  so  ad- 
vanced, so  beset,  be  so  guided,  that  all  of  its  citizens  shall  indeed  become 
free  men,  entering  continually  into  the  possession  of  intellectual,  mate- 
rial and  moral  benefits?  How  can  a  people  devoted  to  individualism 
and  freedom  retain  that  individualism  which  guarantees  freedom  and 
yet  engraft  upon  their  social  order  that  genius  for  cooperation  which 
alone  insures  power  and  progress?  These  are  the  final  interrogatories 
of  democracy  as  a  sane  vision  glimpses  it,  robbed  of  its  earlier  illusions. 
The  fathers  of  this  Republic  did  not  understand  the  present  mould  of 
democracy.     The  very  word  was  obnoxious  to  them.     Their  ideal  was 
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a  State,  the  citizens  of  which  chose  their  leaders  and  then  trusted  them. 
They  did  not  foresee  the  socialized  State.  They  did  not  envisage  a 
minute  and  paternal  organization  of  society  which  may  be  achieved 
alike  by  Prussian  absolutism  or  mere  socialism,  which-  is  chronologically, 
if  not  logically,  the  child  of  democracy.  The  fear  that  tugged  at  their 
hearts  was  the  fear  of  tyranny,  the  dread  of  Kings,  the  denial  of  self- 
direction,  which  prevented  a  man  from  speaking  his  opinion  or  going 
his  way  as  he  willed.  Their  democracy  was  a  working  government 
which  should  give  effect  to  the  will  of  the  people  and  at  the  same  time 
provide  sufficient  safeguard  for  individual  liberty.  The  emphasis  of 
the  time  was  everywhere  upon  the  rights  of  the  individual,  rather  more 
than  upon  the  duties  of  the  citizen.  When  their  theories,  as  Mr.  Had- 
ley  points  out,  seemed  likely  to  secure  this  result,  the  fathers  published 
them  boldly;  when  they  seemed  likely  to  interfere,  they  ignored  them. 
The  creed,  then  which  had  a  religious  sanction  in  an  age  of  moral  imagi- 
nation to  men  of  superb  human  enthusiasm  like  Washington,  Frank- 
lin, Jefferson,  and  Adams,  was  the  belief  that  democracy,  considered 
as  individual  freedom,  was  the  final  form  of  human  society.  It  is  idle 
to  deny  that  a  century  of  trial  has  somewhat  dulled  the  halo  about  this 
ancient  concept  of  democracy,  but  in  my  judgment  only  to  men  of  little 
faith.  It  is  quite  true  that  our  democracy  of  today  is  not  what  Rous- 
seau thought  it  would  be,  nor  Lord  Byron,  nor  Shelley,  nor  Karl  Marx. 
But  as  we  meditate  about  it  and  conclude  that  it  has  not  realized  all  of 
its  hopes,  we  ought  to  try  to  settle  first  what  it  has  done  and  then  place 
that  to  its  credit.  Here  are  some  things  that  I  think  democracy  has 
done,  or  helped  to  do.  It  has  abated  sectarian  fury.  Sectarian  fury 
is  ridiculous  in  this  age ;  it  was  not  always  so.  It  has  abolished  slavery. 
It  has  protected  and  enlarged  manhood  suffrage  and  has  gone  far  to- 
wards womanhood  suffrage.  It  has  mitigated  much  social  injustice. 
It  has  developed  a  touching  and  almost  sublime  faith  in  the  power  of 
education,  illustrating  it  by  expending  six  hundred  million  dollars  a 
year  in  the  most  daring  thing  that  democracy  has  ever  tried  to  do; 
namely,  to  fit  for  citizenship  every  human  being  born  within  its  bor- 
ders. It  has  increased  kindness  and  gentleness,  and  thus  diminished 
the  fury  of  partisanship.  It  has  preserved  the  form  of  the  Union 
through  the  storm  of  a  civil  war,  and  yet  has  had  power  to  touch  with 
healing  unity  and  forgiveness  its  passions  and  tragedies.  It  has  con- 
quered and  civilized  a  vast  continent.  It  has  developed  great  agencies 
of  culture  and  has  somehow  made  itself  a  symbol  of  individual  pros- 
perity. It  has  developed  a  common  consciousness  and  a  volunteer 
statesmanship  among  its  free  citizens  as  manifested  more  strikingly 
than  elsewhere  in  the  world  in  great  educational,  religious,   scientific 
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and  philantliropic  societies,  which  profoundly  influence  and  mould  so- 
ciety. Out  of  what  other  state  could  have  issued  as  a  volunteer  move- 
ment so  efficient  an  agency  as  the  Commission  for  the  Relief  of  Belgium 
or  the  Rockefeller  Sanitary  Commission?  It  has  permitted  and  fos- 
tered the  growth  of  a  public  press  of  gigantic  power  reflecting  the  crudi- 
ties and  impulses  of  a  vast  and  varied  population,  but  charged  with  a 
fierce  idealism  and  staunch  patriotism  that  have  almost  given  it  a  place 
among  the  coordinate  branches  of  our  organized  government.  It  has 
stimulated  inventive  genius  and  business  enterprise  to  a  point  never  be- 
fore reached  in  human  annals.  It  has  brought  to  American-mindedness 
millions  of  men  of  all  races,  creeds  and  ideals.  I  do  not,  therefore, 
think  that  democracy  as  it  has  evolved  among  us  has  failed.  What 
autocracy  on  earth  has  done  as  much?  It  has  justified  itself  of  the 
sufferings  and  sacrifies  and  the  dreams  of  the  men  who  established  it 
in  this  new  land.  But  it  has  also,  without  doubt,  by  the  very  trust  that 
it  places  in  men,  developed  new  shapes  of  temptations  and  wrong-doing. 
Democracy,  like  a  man's  character,  is  never  clear  out  of  danger.  The 
moral  life  of  men,  said  Froude,  is  like  the  flight  of  a  bird  in  the  air;  he 
is  sustained  only  by  effort,  and  when  he  ceases  to  exert  himself  he  falls. 
And  the  same,  it  seems  to  me,  is  impressively  true  of  institutional  and 
governmental  life. 

Patriotism — which  is  hard  to  define  and  new  with  every  age,  and 
public  spirit,  which  is  hard  to  define  and  new  with  every  age — must 
constantly  redefine  themselves.  Patriotism  meant  manhood's  rights 
when  Washington  took  it  to  his  heart.  It  somehow  spelled  culture,  re- 
finement and  distinction  of  mind  when  Emerson  in  his  Phi  Beta  Kappa 
address  besought  the  sluggish  intellect  of  his  country  to  look  up  from 
under  its  iron  lids.  It  signified  national  ideals  and  theories  of  govern- 
ment to  the  soldiers  of  Lee  and  to  the  soldiers  of  Grant.  It  meant 
industrial  greatness  and  a  splendid  desire  to  annex  nature  to  man's  uses 
when  the  great  business  leaders  of  this  generation  and  of  the  last  genera- 
tion built  up  their  great  businesses  and  tied  the  Union  together  in  a 
unity  of  steel  and  steam  more  completely  than  all  the  wars  could  do,  and 
did  it  with  a  patriotism  and  a  statesmanship  and  an  imagination  that 
no  man  can  deny.  The  honest  business  man  needs  somebody  to  praise 
him.  He  has  done  a  great  service  in  this  country,  and  when  he  is 
steady  and  honest  there  is  no  greater  force  in  all  our  life.  A  decade  ago 
patriotism  in  America  meant  a  reaction  from  an  unsocial,  unselfish  indi- 
vidualism to  restraint  and  consideration  for  the  general  welfare,  expres- 
ing  itself  in  a  cry  for  moderation  and  fairness  and  justice  and  sympathy 
in  the  use  of  power  and  wealth  as  the  states  of  spirit  and  mind,  that  alone 
can  safeguard  republican  ideals.     The  emphasis,  as  I  have  said,  was 
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formerly  on  the  rights  of  man;  it  is  getting  to  be  placed,  as  Mazzini 
preached,  upon  the  duties  of  man.  If  in  our  youth  and  feverish  strength 
there  had  grown  up  a  spirit  of  avarice  and  a  desire  for  quick  wealth, 
and  a  theory  of  life  in  lesser  minds  that  estimated  money  as  everything 
and  was  willing  to  do  anything  for  money,  that  very  fact  served  to  de- 
fine the  patriotic  duty  and  mood  of  the  national  mind.  This  reawak- 
ened patriotism  of  the  common  good  had  the  advantage  of  appeal  to  a 
sound,  public  conscience,  and  of  being  supported  by  a  valid  public  opin- 
ion. The  part  that  vulgar  cunning  has  played  in  creating  great  for- 
tunes has  been  made  known  to  this  democracy  and  they  are  coming  to 
know  the  genuine  from  the  spurious,  and  some  who  were  once  looked  at 
with  admiration  and  approval  as  great  ones,  are  not  now  seen  in  that 
light. 

This  very  growth  in  discernment  gave  us  power  to  see  in  a  nobler  and 
truer  light,  for  the  people  of  America,  the  names  of  those  upright  souls 
in  business  and  in  politics — and  there  are  many  noble  men  in  business 
and  politics — who  have  held  true  in  a  heady  time  and  who  have  kept 
clean  and  kept  human  their  public  sympathies  and  their  republican 
ideals  and  by  so  doing  have  kept  sweet  their  country's  fame.  Democ- 
racy simply  had  met  and  outfaced  one  of  the  million  moral  crises  that 
are  likely  to  assail  free  government,  and  I  believe  that  it  is  cleaner  to- 
day in  ruling  passion,  in  motive,  and  in  practice  than  it  has  been  in 
fifty  years. 

It  is  now  clear  to  all  minds  that  the  movement  of  our  business  opera- 
tions in  this  Republic,  unregulated  and  proceeding  along  individualistic 
lines,  had  come  perilously  near  to  developing  a  scheme  of  monopoly  and 
a  union  of  our  political  machinery  with  the  forces  of  private  gain  that 
might  easily  have  transformed  our  democracy  into  some  ugly  form  of 
tyranny  and  injustice.  We  have  halted  this  tendency  somewhat  tardily, 
but  resolutely,  and  the  nerves  of  the  nation  were  somewhat  shaken  by 
the  very  thought  of  what  might  have  been,  very  much  as  a  man  gazes 
with  gratitude  and  yet  with  fear  upon  a  hidden  precipice  over  which  his 
pathway  led.  We  had  been  saying  over  and  over  to  ourselves  with 
fierce  determination  that  this  nation  should  remain  democratic,  and 
should  not  become  plutocratic  or  autocratic  or  socialistic ;  and  we  should 
find  the  way  to  guarantee  this.  All  about  us  were  heard  the  voices  of 
those  who  thought  they  saw  the  way  and  who  were  beckoning  men  to 
follow,  but  new  dangers  faced  us,  however,  even  as  we  left  the  ancient 
highway  and  attempted  to  cut  new  paths,  for  in  endeavoring  to  make 
it  possible  for  democracy,  as  we  understood  it,  and  a  vast  industrialism, 
as  we  had  developed  it,  to  live  together  justly  under  the  same  political 
roof,  we  had  plainly  come  to  a  point  where  there  was  danger  of  our  gov- 
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eminent  developing  into  a  system  of  state  socialism  in  conflict  witli  our 
deepest  traditions  and  convictions.  The  leadership  of  the  future,  there- 
fore, would  have  a  triple  problem — to  protect  the  people  against  privi- 
lege, to  raise  the  levels  of  democratic  living,  and  to  preserve  for  the 
people  the  ancient  guarantees  and  inestimable  advantages  of  representa- 
tive government  and  individual  initiative. 

You  will  observe  that  I  have  thus  far  spoken  as  a  citizen  preoccupied 
with  the  thoughts  of  that  ancient  world  which  ended  on  August  1,  1914, 
and  I  had  not  permitted  myself  to  align  and  examine  in  full  the  perils 
and  weaknesses  of  democratic  society  as  they  had  manifested  themselves 
under  conditions  of  peace  and  apparent  prosperity.  These  weaknesses 
had  already  begun  under  the  strain  of  ordinary  industrial  life,  to  reveal 
themselves  under  five  general  aspects,  each  aspect  being  in  essence  a  sort 
of  revulsion  or  excess  of  feeling  from  what  were  considered  definite 
political  virtues. 

1.  A  contempt  of  obedience  as  a  virtue  too  closely  allied  to  servility. 

2.  A  disregard  of  discipline  as  smacking  too  much  of  docility. 

3.  An  impatience  with  trained  technical  skill  as  seeming  to  affirm 
that  one  man  is  not  as  good  as  another. 

4.  A  failure  to  understand  the  value  of  the  common  man  as  a  moral 
and  political  asset  and  an  inability  to  coordinate  education  to  daily  life 
as  a  means  of  forwarding  national  ends  and  ideals. 

5.  A  crass  individualism  which  exalted  self  and  its  rights  above  so- 
ciety and  the  solemn  social  obligation  to  cooperate  for  the  common 


good. 


The  theory  of  democracy  which  alone  among  great  human  move- 
ments had  known  no  setback  for  a  century  of  time,  was  fast  becoming 
self-critical  and  disposed  to  self-analysis  and  especially  in  America,  these 
fundamental  weaknesses  were  being  assailed  in  practical  forms.  The 
liberal  or  progressive  movement  in  our  politics  was  striking  at  the  theory 
of  crass  individualism  and  after  the  unbalanced  fashion  of  social  reform 
was  moving  toward  pure  democracy  or  state  socialism  in  the  interest  of 
communal  welfare.  Our  old  original,  intense  American  individualism, 
shamed  by  its  ill-governed  cities  and  lack  of  concern  for  popular  wel- 
fare, had  passed  forever.  Socialism,  considered  as  a  paternal  form  of 
government,  exercising  strict  regulation  over  men's  lives  and  destroying 
individual  energy  and  initiative,  was  still  feared  and  resisted;  but  the 
social  goal  of  democracy  was  becoming,  even  by  the  most  conservative,  to 
be  considered  the  advancement  and  improvement  of  society  by  a  protec- 
tion of  life  and  health,  by  a  reformation  of  educational  methods  and  by 
a  large  amount  of  governmental  control  of  fundamentals  for  the  com- 
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mon  good.  A  multitude  of  laws,  ranging  from  laws  governing  milk 
for  babies,  to  public  parks  and  free  dispensaries  and  vast  corporations 
attested  tbe  vigor  of  this  new  attitude.  And  strange  to  say  this  new 
spirit  was  not  wholly  self -begotten.  Plutocracy,  with  its  common  sense, 
its  economies  and  hatred  of  waste,  its  organization  and  its  energy,  had 
taught  us  much.  We,  too,  had  caught  a  spirit  from  what  we  used  to 
call  effete  Europe.  Australia  taught  us  how  to  vote ;  Belgium,  Germany 
and  England  that  there  was  a  democracy  adapted  to  city  and  factory  as 
well  as  to  the  farm  and  country-side. 

The  forces  of  education  were  pleading  the  cause  of  team  work  in  mod- 
ern life,  scientifically  directed,  not  by  amateurs  and  demagogues,  but  by 
experts  and  scientists,  whether  in  city  government  or  public  hygiene  or 
scientific  land  culture,  while  seriousness  and  self-restraint  were  every- 
where the  themes  of  public  teachers,  pleading  for  order  and  organiza- 
tion as  an  ideal  of  public  welfare,  nearly  as  vital  as  liberty  and  self- 
direction.  And  then,  without  warning,  fell  out  this  great  upheaval  of 
the  world,  so  vast,  so  fundamental,  despite  its  sordid  and  stupid  begin- 
nings, that  the  dullest  among  us  must  dimly  realize  that  a  new  epoch 
has  registered  itself  in  human  affairs.  War  is  a  great  pitiless  flame.  It 
sweeps  its  fiery  torch  along  the  ways  of  men,  destroying  but  renovating, 
killing  but  quickening,  and  even  amid  its  horrors  of  corruption  and 
death,  leaving  white  ashes  cleanly  and  fertile.  War  is  also  a  ghastly 
mirror  in  which  actualities  and  ideals  and  tendencies  reflect  themselves 
in  awful  vividness.  Who  caused  this  war,  who  will  be  aggrandized  by 
this  war — its  triumphs  and  humiliations — are  important  and  moving,  but 
not  vital  questions.  The  fundamental  question  is  what  effect  will  its 
reactions  have  upon  that  movement  of  the  human  spirit  called  democ- 
racy, begun  so  simply,  advanced  so  steadfastly,  yesterday  acclaimed  as 
the  highest  development  of  human  polity,  but  today  already  being 
sneered  at  and  snarled  at  by  a  host  of  enemies.  Will  war,  the  harshest 
of  human  facts,  destroy,  weaken,  modify,  or  strengthen  essential  democ- 
racy? It  is  my  conviction  that  the  Allies  in  this  struggle  are  fighting 
for  democracy — at  least  for  the  brand  of  democracy  with  which  my 
spirit  is  familiar  and  which  my  soul  has  learned  to  love.  Once  more  in 
the  great  human  story,  the  choice  is  being  made  between  contrasting 
civilizations,  between  ideals  and  institutions,  between  liberty  and  the 
lesser  life.  Every  drop  of  my  blood  leaps  to  sympathy  with  those  peo- 
ples who,  heedless  of  inexorable  efficiency  dream  a  mightier  dream  of  an 
order  directed  by  justice,  invigorated  by  freedom,  instinct  with  the 
higher  happiness  of  individual  liberty,  self-directed  to  reason  and 
cooperation.  "For  what  avail  the  plough  or  sail,  or  land  or  life  if  free- 
dom fail?"     The  very  weaknesses  of  democratic  government  under  the 
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crucial  test  of  war  appeal  to  me.  The  tutelage  of  democracy  breeds  love 
of  justice,  the  methods  of  persuasion  and  debate,  and  a  conception  of 
life  which  makes  it  sweet  to  Ha^o  and  in  a  way  destroys  the  tempera- 
ment for  war,  until  horror  and  wrong  and  reversion  to  type  create  anew 
the  savage  impulse.  Whatever  way  victory  falls,  democracy  is  destined 
to  stand  its  trial,  and  to  be  submitted  to  a  merciless  cross-examination 
by  the  mind  and  spirit  of  man.  It  may  and  will  yield  up  some  of  its 
aspirations;  it  will  seize  and  adapt  some  of  the  weapons  of  its  foes;  it 
may  relinquish  some  of  its  ancient  theories  and  methods;  it  will  shed 
some  of  its  hampering  weaknesses;  but  it  will  still  remain  democracy, 
and  it  is  the  King,  the  autocrat,  and  the  mechanical  state  which  will 
suffer  in  the  end  rather  than  the  common  man  who,  in  sublime  loyalty  to 
race  and  flag,  is  now  reddening  the  soil  of  Europe  with  his  blood,  or  the 
great  principle  which  has  fascinated  every  generous  thinking  soul  since 
freedom  became  the  heritage  of  man. 

The  Germans  are  a  mighty  race,  fecund  in  physical  force  and  organiz- 
ing genius.  Like  the  French  of  1789,  they  are  now  more  possessed  with 
a  group  of  passionate  creative  impulses  than  any  other  nation.  This 
grandiose  idealism,  for  such  it  is,  seems  to  me  reactionary,  but  it  is  held 
with  a  sort  of  thrilling  devotion  and  executed  with  undoubted  genius. 
Nineteen  hundred  and  fourteen  is  for  the  Prussians  a  sort  of  Prussian 
Elizabethan  age,  in  which  vast  dreams  and  ideas  glow  in  the  hearts  and 
minds  of  Teutonic  Ealeighs,  Drakes,  and  Grenvilles,  ready  to  die  for 
rhem.  The  ideal  of  organization,  the  though  of  a  great  whole  uniting  its 
members  for  effective  work  in  building  a  powerful  state,  and  the  welding 
of  a  monstrous  federal  union  of  nations  akin  in  interests  and  civilizations 
possess  the  Germanic  mind.  For  the  German  the  individual  exists  for 
the  state,  and  his  concept  of  the  state  is  far  more  beautiful  and  spiritual 
than  we  Americans  generally  imagine.  The  state  is  to  be  the  resultant 
of  the  best  thought  and  efforts  of  all  its  units.  They  have  a  glorious 
concept  of  communal  welfare,  but  to  them  parliamentarism  is  frankly 
a  disease  and  suffrage  a  menace.  To  them,  and  I  am  quoting  a  notable 
German  scholar,  "democracy  is  a  thing,  infirm  of  purpose,  jealous, 
timid,  changeable,  unthorough,  without  foresight,  blundering  along  in 
an  age  of  lucidity  guided  by  confused  instincts."  On  the  whole  Ger- 
many is  probably  better  governed  in  external  forms  than  the  United 
States  or  England.  The  material  conditions  of  her  people  are  better, 
her  cities  cleaner,  her  economies  finer,  her  social  life  better  administered 
and  her  power  to  achieve  amazing  results  under  the  fiercest  of  tests 
nearly  marvelous.  The  world  cannot  and  probably  will  not  reject  as  vile 
all  this  German  scholarship  concentration  and  scientific  power.  The 
world  may  either  slavishly  imitate  Germany,  or  wisely  modify  or  set 
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up  a  contrary  system  overtopping  tlie  German  ideal  in  definite  accom- 
plishment, according  to  the  inclination  of  the  scales  of  victory.  The 
fatality  of  the  German  nation  is  that  it  does  not  behold  the  world  as  it 
is.  It  beholds  its  ideals  and  is  logic-driven  to  their  achievement.  It  has 
gone  from  the  sand  wastes  of  Brandenburg  to  world  power  by  force 
and  the  will  to  do,  and  by  force  and  will  it  seeks  its  will  and  hacks  its 
way  through.  It  is  enslaved  by  the  majesty  of  plan  and  precision— the 
power  of  concert.  J^apoleon,  ''that  ablest  of  historic  men/'  as  Lord  Acton 
called  him,  tried  all  this  once  and  failed.  But  here  it  all  is  again,  with 
its  weapons  of  flame  and  force.  Germany,  apparently,  does  not  under- 
stand the  fair  doctrine  of  live  and  let  live.  Pride  sustains  its  soul,  and 
ambition  directs  its  energy.  In  spite  of  all  these  concrete  achievements 
Germany  does  not  seem  to  me  a  progressive  nation,  but  rather  a  Giant 
of  Keaction— a  sort  of  mixture,  as  some  one  has  called  it,  of  Ancient 
Sparta  and  Modern  Science.  And  it  is  well  to  hold  in  mind  that  this 
mass-efficiency  is  brought  to  pass  by  subjecting  even  in  the  minutest 
particulars  the  individual  to  the  supreme  authority  of  the  state.  This 
subjection  is  scientific,  well-meant,  but  very  minute. 

The  flaw  of  democracy  is  that  it  does  understand  and  sympathize 
with  the  soul  of  man,  but  is  so  sympathetic  with  his  yearning  for  free 
self-government  and  self-direction,  so  opposed  to  force  as  a  moulding 
agent,  so  jealous  of  initiative,  that  it  has  not  yet  found  the  binding 
thread  of  social  organization  by  which  self-government  and  good  govern- 
ment become  one  and  the  same  thing.  Let  us  confess  that  ''Les  moeurs 
de  la  UhertSr  cannot  be  the  manners  of  absolutism.  Debate,  political 
agitation,  bold,  popular  expression,  are  not  the  methods  of  smooth  pre- 
cision and  relentless  order.  ISTapoleon  revealed  to  the  world  the  demo- 
cratic passion  and  passed  off  the  stage.  Perhaps  it  is  the  destiny  of 
the  Prussian  to  teach  us  administration  and  order  and  to  put  us  in  the 
way  of  finding  and  achieving  it  without  sacrificing  our  liberties,  and 

then  he,  too,  will  pass. 

To  work  out  a  free  democratic,  socialized  life,  wherein  the  individual 
is  not  lost  in  a  metaphysical  super-state,  nor  sunk  in  inaction  and  selfish- 
ness, by  inducing  desire  for  such  life,  by  applying  trained  intelligence 
to  its  achievement,  and  by  subjecting  ourselves  to  the  tests  and  disciplines 
that  will  bring  it  to  pass.  That  is  the  task  of  American  Democracy  and 
indeed  of  a  fuller,  deeper  world-wide  democracy.  The  center  of  gravity 
of  the  autocratic  state  is  in  the  State  itself,  and  in  such  ideals  as  self- 
anointed  leaders  suggest.  The  effect  of  the  democracy  has  been  to  shift 
the  center  of  gravity  too  much  to  the  individual  self  and  his  immediate 
welfare. 
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There  must  be  a  golden  mean  somewhere  and  we  must  find  it.  When 
the  great  readjustment  dawns,  when  the  gaping  wounds  of  war  have 
healed,  all  the  world  will  be  seeking  this  golden  mean.  The  social  demo- 
crat of  Germany,  who  is  silent  now  in  his  splendid  national  devotion, 
will  be  seeking  it;  the  Russian  peasant,  inarticulate,  mystic,  reflective; 
the  Frenchman  with  his  clear  brain  and  forward-looking  soul ;  the  Eng- 
lishman wrapped  in  his  great  tradition.  Perhaps  in  our  untouched 
and  undreamed  vigor,  we  shall  become  the  champions  of  the  great  quest. 

There  would  be  fitness  in  such  a  result.  Here  continental  democracy 
was  born ;  here  it  has  grown  great  upon  an  incomparable  soil  and  with 
enormous  waste.  Let  us  prepare  for  our  colossal  moral  and  practical 
responsibilities  in  the  world  life,  therefore,  not  alone  by  preparing  com- 
mon sense  establishments  of  force  on  land  and  sea,  until  such  time  as  hu- 
man reason  shall  deem  them  not  needed,  but  by  the  greater  preparedness 
of  self-restraint,  self-analysis,  and  self-discipline.  Let  us  not  surrender 
our  age-long  dream  of  good,  just  self-government  to  any  mechanical 
ideal  of  quickly  obtaining  material  results  erected  into  a  crude  dogma 
of  efficiency.  Democracy  must  know  how  to  get  material  results  econom- 
ically and  quickly.  Democracy  must  and  can  be  organized  to  that  end, 
and  this  organization  will  undoubtedly  involve  certain  surrenders,  cer- 
tain social  and  political  self-abnegations  in  the  interests  of  collectivism. 
But  I  hold  the  faith  that  all  this  can  be  done  yet,  retaining  in  the  family 
of  freedom  that  shining  jewel  of  individual  liberty  which  has  glowed  in 
our  life  since  the  beginning.  The  great  democratic  nations — America, 
England,  France,  Switzerland — have  before  them,  therefore,  the  prob- 
lem of  retaining  their  standards  of  individual  liberty,  and  yet  contriv- 
ing juster  and  finer  administrative  organs.  Certainly  the  people  that 
have  built  this  Union  can  learn  how  to  coordinate  the  activities  of  its 
people  and  obtain  results  as  definite  as  those  obtained  under  systems  of 
mere  authority. 

Since  my  college  days  I  have  been  hearing  about  and  admiring  the 
German  genius  for  research,  for  adaptation  of  scientific  truth  and  for 
organization.  JS^ow  the  whole  world  stands  half  astonished  and  half 
envious  of  their  creed  of  efficiency.  In  so  far  as  this  creed  is  opposed  to 
slipshodness  and  waste,  it  is  altogether  good,  but  the  question  arises,  is 
the  ability  to  get  things  done  well  deadly  to  liberty,  or  is  it  consistent 
with  personal  liberty?  In  examining  German  progress,  I  do  not  find 
as  many  examples  of  supreme  individual  efficiency  or  independent  spirit 
as  I  find  in  the  democratic  nations.  The  steam  engine,  the  factory  sys- 
tem, telegraph,  telephone,  wireless,  electric  light,  the  gasoline  engine^ 
aeroplane,  machine  gun,  the  submarine,  uses  of  rubber,  dreadnaught, 
the  mighty  names  of  Lister  and  Pasteur,  come  out  of  the  democratic 
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nations.     The   distinctive   German   genius   is   for    administration    and 
adaptation,  rather  than  for  independent  creation.     His  civil  service  is 
the  finest  in  the  world.     He  knows  what  he  wants.     He  decides  what 
training  is  necessary  to  get  that  result.     He  universalizes  that  training. 
He  enforces  obedience  to  its  discipline.     A  man  must  have  skill;  he 
must  obey;  he  must  work;  he  must  cooperate.     The  freer  nations  desire 
the  same  results,  but  neglect  to  enforce  their  realization.     Their  theory 
of  government  forces  them  to  plead  for  its  attainment.     Certain  classes 
and  individuals  heed  this  persuasion,  and  in  an  atmosphere  of  precious 
freedom  great  personalities  spring  into  being.     In  the  conflict  between 
achievement  based  on  subjection  and  splendid  obedience,  and  that  based 
on  political  freedom,  my  belief  is  that  the  system  of  political  and  social 
freedom  will  triumphantly  endure.     In  essence,  it  is  the  conflict  be- 
tween the  efficiency  of  adaptation  and  organization  and  the  efficiency  of 
invention  and  creation.     What  autocracy  needs  is  the  thrill  and  push 
of  individual  liberty  and  the  continental  peasant  will  get  it  as  the  result 
of  this  war,  for  the  guns  of  autocracy  are  celebrating  the  downfall  of 
autocoracy,  even  in  its  most  ancient  fastness— Kussia.     These  autocra- 
cies will  realize  their  real  greatness  when  they  substitute  humility  for 
pride,   freedom   for   accomplishment,   as   compelling   national   motives. 
What  democracy  needs  is  the  discipline  of  patient  labor,  of  trained 
skill,  of  thoroughness  in  work,  and  a  more  socialized  conception  of  public 
duty.     As  President  Eliot  has  pointed  out,  the  German  theory  of  social 
organization  is  very  young,   and  her  literature,   philosophy   and   are 
fairly  new.     It  is  a  bit  premature  to  concede  the  supreme  validity  of 
her  Kultur  and  of  her  political  organization  until  she  can  point  to  such 
names  as  Dante  and  Angelo,  Shakespeare  and  Milton,  ISTewton  and  Dar- 
win and  Pasteur,  and  until  such  names  appear  in  her  political  history 
as  Washington  and  Jefferson  and  Burke.     This  is  not  meant  to  deny 
the  surpassing  greatness  of  her  music  and  her  philosphy,  nor  to  mini- 
mize the  glory  of  her  Goethes  or  Schillers  or  Lessings  or  Steins,  but 
to  suggest  that  she  has  not  yet  reached  the  superlative.     It  is  not  yet 
quite  sure  that  with  all  their  genius  for  organization  and  efficiency,  they 
may  not  be  self-directed  to  ruin.     Certainly  the  German  has  as  much  to 
learn  from  the  freer  nations  as  we  have  to  learn  from  the  Teutonic 
genius.     Switzerland  has  organized  her  democracy  and  kept  her  per- 
sonal liberty,  and  there  is  no  finer  spectacle  on  earth  today  than  the 
spectacle  of  France,  seed-sowing,  torch-bearing  Prance;  Prance,  that  has 
touched  the  heights  and  sounded  the  depths  of  human  experience  and 
national  tragedy ;  ''La  belle  France/'  that  has  substitued  duty  for  glory 
as  a  national  motive,  and  has  kept  her  soul  free  in  the  valley  of  humilia- 
tion ;  grim,  patient,  silent,  far-seeing  France,  clinging  to  her  republican 
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ideals  and  reorganizing  her  life  from  hovel  to  palace  in  the  very  impact 
of  conflict  and  death,  so  that  it  is  enabled  to  present  to  the  world  the 
finest  example  of  organized  efficiency  and  military  glory  that  the  world 
has  seen  in  some  generations.  In  order  to  organize  an  autocracy,  the 
Eulers  ordain  that  it  shall  get  in  order  and  provide  the  means  to  bring 
about  that  end.  To  organize  a  democracy,  we  must  organize  its  soul,  and 
give  it  power  to  create  its  own  ideals.  It  is  primarily  a  peace  organiza- 
tion, and  that  is  proof  that  it  is  the  forward  movement  of  the  human 
soul  and  not  the  movement  of  scientific  reaction.  It  is  through  a 
severe  mental  training  in  our  schools  and  a  return  to  the  conception  of 
public  duty  which  guided  the  sword  and  uplifted  the  heart  of  the 
Founder  of  the  Kepublic  that  we  shall  find  strength  to  organize  the 
democracy  of  the  future,  revolutionized  by  science  and  by  urban  life.  The 
right  to  vote  implies  the  duty  to  vote  right;  the  right  to  legislate,  the 
duty  to  legislate  justly ;  the  right  to  judge  about  foreign  policy,  the  duty 
to  fight  if  necessary;  the  right  to  come  to  college,  the  duty  to  carry 
one's  self  handsomely  at  college.  Our  youth  must  be  taught  to  use  their 
senses,  to  reason  simply  and  correctly  from  exact  knowledge  thus 
brought  to  them  to  attain  to  sincerity  in  thought  and  judgment  through 
work  and  patience.  In  our  home  and  civic  life,  we  need  some  moral 
equivalent  for  the  training  which  somehow  issues  out  of  war — the  glory 
of  self-sacrifice,  obedience  to  just  authority,  contempt  of  ease,  and  a 
realization  that  through  thoughtful,  collective  effort  great  results  will  ob- 
tain. A  great  spiritual  glory  will  come  to  these  European  nations 
through  their  sorrow  and  striving,  which  will  express  itself  in  great 
poems  and  great  literature.  They  are  preparing  new  shrines  at  which 
mankind  will  worship.  Let  us  take  care  that  prosperity  is  not  our 
sole  national  endowment.  War  asks  of  men  self-denials  and  sacrifice  for 
ideals.  Peace  must  somehow  do  the  same.  Autocracy  orders  men  to 
forget  self  for  an  over-self  called  the  state.  Democracy  must  inspire 
men  to  forget  self  for  a  still  higher  thing  called  humanity. 

There  stands  upon  the  steps  of  the  Sub-Treasury  building,  in  Wall 
Street,  the  bronze  figure  of  an  old  Virginia  country  gentleman  looking 
out  with  his  honest  eyes  upon  that  sea  of  hurrying,  gain-getting  men. 
This  statue  is  a  remarkable  allegory,  for  in  his  brave,  thoughtful  per- 
son, Washington  embodies  that  form  of  public  spirit,  that  balance  of 
character,  that  union  of  force  and  justice  that  redefines  democracy. 
Out  of  his  lips  seems  to  issue  the  great  creed  which  is  the  core  of  demo- 
cratic society,  and  around  which  this  finer  organization  shall  be  solidly 
built.  Power  rests  on  fitness  to  rule.  Fitness  to  rule  rests  on  trained 
minds  and  spirits.  You  can  trust  men  if  you  will  train  them.  The 
object  of  power  is  the  public  good.  The  ultimate  judgment  of  mankind 
in  the  mass  is  a  fairly  good  judgment. 
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Social  and  Economic  Legislation  in  North  Carolina  During 

the  Civil  War 


By  E.  W.  Sikes. 


The  conduct  of  a  great  war  requires  more  than  military  skill  Once 
the  mighty  chieftain  alone  was  essential,  but  today  the  strong  arm  of 
the  military  leader  may  be  paralyzed  by  the  policy  of  the  Legislature. 
The  efficiency  of  an  army  in  modern  times  depends  on  equipment  and 
supplies.  As  Lloyd  George  declared  to  the  Welsh  strikers,  ''the  contest 
in  Europe  is,  in  the  last  analysis,  a  struggle  between  the  workmen  of 
the  Nations,  the  eiiiciency  of  the  mechanics  of  the  allies  is  pitted  against 
those  of  Central  Europe." 

The  legislation  of  the  Confederacy  naturally  falls  into  two  parts. 
The  first  part  concerns  the  legislation  by  the  Confederate  Congress. 
With  that  phase  of  it  this  paper  has  nothing  to  do.  The  second  part 
concerns  itself  with  State  legislation,  which  divides  itself  into  the  gen- 
eral laws  which  concern  the  whole  State  and  the  local  laws  which  con- 
cern the  counties  and  towns.  This  paper,  however,  is  limited  to  the 
acts  of  the  General  Assembly  and  the  Convention. 

The  forces  that  took  charge  of  the  American  Kevolution  and  the 
French  Kevolution  met  in  Provincial  and  Continental  Congresses  and 
Conventions,  and  so  did  N'orth  Carolina  in  the  Civil  War.  When  the 
General  Assembly  saw  that  the  hour  had  come  to  act,  when  the  tide 
could  no  longer  be  stemmed,  it  authorized  the  meeting  of  a  Convention, 
which  met  in  Kaleigh,  May  20,  1861,  and  is  popularly  known  as  the 
"Secession  Convention."  The  Convention  Bill  gave  this  body  the  power 
to  make  both  constitutional  and  statutory  laws.  In  this  respect  North 
Carolina  realized  the  desperateness  of  the  struggle  and  did  not  hesitate  to 
concentrate  power  in  the  hands  of  a  few.  This  Convention  was  com- 
posed of  able  men,  representing  the  best  in  the  State.  Out  of  the  one 
hundred  and  forty-seven  men,  sixty-seven  had  attended  college. 

The  first  act  of  this  Convention  was  to  a4opt  the  ordinance  of  Seces- 
sion. Then  it  began  to  prepare  North  Carolina,  not  for  the  impending 
crisis,  but  for  the  conflict  that  was  at  hand.  This  body  remained  in  ex- 
istence from  May  20,  1861,  to  May  13,  1862.  It  held  four  sessions  of 
about  one  month  each.  This  Convention  claimed  and  exercised  author- 
ity over  the  General  Assembly,  changed  its  time  of  meeting  and  de- 
clared what  Convention  laws  it  could  not  repeal.  During  the  recesses 
of  the  Convention  the  General  Assembly  would  convene  in  extra  session. 
This  body  felt  hampered  by  the  existence  of  a  body  superior  to  it.    The 
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Convention  grew  unpopular,  for  it  was  felt  that  it  had  served  its  pur- 
pose in  passing  the  ordinance  of  Secession,  and  that  it  now  ^'lagged  super- 
fluous on  the  stage."  Then,  too,  the  "original  secession"  element  that, 
controlled  the  Convention  in  the  beginning  had  lost  control  of  it.  The 
result  of  it  was  that  the  economic  and  social  legislation  of  1861  and 
1862  is  enacted  in  part  by  the  General  Assembly  and  in  part  by  the  Con- 
vention. 

FINANCING    the   WAR. 

After  secession  the  first  task  that  confronted  the  legislature  was  the 
financing  of  the  military  establishment. 

In  May,  1861,  it  was  estimated  that  it  would  cost  to  equip  the  present 
number  of  troops  $6,625,000  per  annum,  but  that  the  Confederacy 
would  pay  part  of  it,  leaving  as  IsTorth  Carolina's  share  $3,920,000.  To 
meet  these  expenses  $3,200,000  was  appropriated.  The  total  State  tax 
at  this  time  $712,977.12.  This  $3,200,000  was  not  to  be  raised  by  taxa- 
tion, but  otherwise.  The  Treasurer  was  authorized  to  borrow  not  over 
$3,000,000,  on  6  per  cent  bonds,  payable  in  12  months,  also  the  Treas- 
urer was  authorized  to  issue  $200,000  of  notes  to  circulate  as  money  in 
10  cent,  25  cent,  and  50-cent  denominations. 

This  was  the  first  example  of  the  Staters  war  financing.  Hopes  were 
high,  metallic  money  was  scarce,  but  bonds  and  paper  could  easily  be 
printed.  This  was  an  example  of  Confederate  finance,  but  it  was  fol- 
lowing in  the  footsteps  of  the  Revolutionary  fathers,  who  issued  the  no- 
torious Continental  money. 

Each  year  the  State  increased  its  issues  of  the  easily  secured  paper 
money.  These  State  notes,  like  the  Confederacy,  were  based  on  faith — 
especially  the  faith  that  is  the  "substance  of  things  hoped  for  and  the 
evidence  of  things  unseen." 

This  was  in  May,  1861.  In  December,  1861,  the  Convention,  in  order 
to  provide  for  the  expenses  of  the  ensuing  year,  1862,  authorized  the 
Treasurer  to  issue  $3,000,000  more  of  circulating  notes,  exchangable 
for  6  per  cent  30-year  bonds.  These  notes  were  hoarded.  Confederate 
currency  had  come  into  the  State  and  the  people  felt  intuitively  that 
though  the  Confederacy  might  fail  the  State  would  remain,  therefore 
State  money  was  more  desirable  than  Confederate  money. 

In  February,  1862,  the  Convention  assumed  the  obligation  of  the 
State  to  pay  into  the  Treasury  of  the  Southern  Confederacy  its  share 
of  the  Confederate  tax  of  50  cents  on  each  $100  worth  of  property. 
Treasury  notes  were  again  issued. 

Before  adjourning,  the  Convention,  fearing  lest  there  might  be  some 
scarcity  of  the  circulating  medium  in  small  change,  ordered  the  issue  of 
an  extra  $2,500,000  in  small  denominations.     Then  fearing  that  this 
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miglit  not  be  enough,  before  final  adjournment,  the  Treasurer  was  au- 
thorized to  issue  another  $2,000,000. 

So  this  Convention,  in  one  year,  ordered  the  issue  of  more  than 
$10,000,000  of  bonds  and  circulating  notes,  thus  leaving  a  nice  little 
State  debt  on  September  30,  1862,  of  $14,812,005. 

This  is  enough  to  show  the  financial  policy  of  these  years.  Little  use 
was  made  of  taxation.  Today  England  sells  bonds,  but  she  also  levies 
taxes.  The  Southern  Confederacy  and  ISTorth  Carolina  learned  this 
■  lesson,  but  only  after  it  was  too  late.  Secretary  Memminger,  the  Treas- 
urer of  the  Southern  Confederacy,  advocated  taxes  only  in  a  small 
degree,  but  the  Confederacy  did  not  tax  so  much  even  as  he  proposed. 
His  successor,  Trenholm,  realized  it,  but  only  when  it  was  too  late. 

The  JN'orth  Carolina  Treasurer  realized  it  in  November,  1864,  when 
he  declared  in  his  report  that  the  ^'only  way  to  sustain  the  currency 
was  by  taxation." 

This  method  of  financing  continued  till  in  I^ovember,  1864,  the  State 
was  in  debt  $27,577,945.20,  but  by  this  time  both  the  State  and  the 
Confederate  financial  policy  was  ship-wrecked — a  $100  State  bond  was 
worth  just  $7.40,  while  a  $100  Confederate  bond  was  worth  just  $4. 

soldiers'  families. 

But  the  State  was  not  unmindful  of  the  widow  and  the  orphan,  for 
there  were  many  of  them.  There  was  probably  little  agitation  on  this 
subject  for  a  year  after  the  war  began.  In  1861  there  were  men  enough 
at  home  to  care  for  the  families  without  public  aid.  Crops  had  been 
planted  before  the  war  began.  The  legislation  of  that  period  contented 
itself  with  decreeing  that  the  widow  should  be  entitled  to  the  arrearage  of 
the  soldiers'  pay.  The  year  1862  saw  many  of  the  men  go  to  the  front. 
The  fierce  fighting  and  the  heavy  losses  in  1862  made  the  problem  at 
home  very  serious.  When  the  Legislature  met,  one  of  its  tasks  was  to  care 
for  the  widows.  In  February,  1863,  $1,000,000  was  appropriated  from 
the  Treasury  for  this  purpose.  It  was  to  be  distributed  through  the 
counties.  In  December  of  the  same  year  another  $1,000,000  was  ordered, 
and  $3,000  for  the  Indian  families  of  the  warriors  who  had  protected 
the  western  portion  of  the  State.  In  May,  1864,  another  million  was 
ordered  to  be  paid  to  the  widows  in  Treasury  notes,  and  $7,000  for  the 
families  of  the  Indian  warriors. 

In  Yance's  last  message  he  recommended  an  appropriation  of  $2,000,- 
000  more  and  urged  that  the  State  must  care  for  the  widow.  As  far  as 
the  Legislature  could  care  for  the  widow  by  making  appropriations  it 
did  it.  Then  the  counties,  "New  Hanover,  for  example,  were  given  the 
power  to  issue  bonds  for  the  sake  of  the  widows. 
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It  was  easy  to  vote  bonds  and  appropriate  monies,  but  by  the  close 
of  1864  it  took  many  bonds  to  care  for  a  family.  But  despite  millions 
for  soldiers'  widows,  there  was  distress.  That  was  ameliorated  by  the 
women's  efforts  and  by  the  slaves.  While  not  forgetting  the  heroism  of 
the  women  of  the  Confederacy  let  us  remember  that  it  was  the  faithful, 
the  loyal  slave  at  home  who  was  the  most  important  factor  in  the  State's 
economic  life.  Had  it  not  been  for  them,  the  suft'ering  at  home  would 
have  compelled  the  return  of  the  men.  When  truth  shall  be  chiseled 
into  marble,  by  the  side  of  the  woman  of  the  Confederacy  will  stand  her 
faithful  slave.  The  military  strength  is  no  stronger  than  the  strength 
at  home.  Slave  labor  was  the  big  factor  at  home.  How  much  of  the 
ability  to  face  a  powerful  foe  for  four  years  was  due  to  the  social  effi- 
ciency of  the  slave  system !  Arnold  Bennett  says  England  needs  no  con- 
scription, that  she  now  has  in  the  field  all  she  can  maintain. 

SALT. 

The  State  early  realized  that  salt  was  very  necessary  to  the  success 
of  the  troops.  The  food  supply — meat — depended  on  the  supply  of  salt. 
The  Convention  took  the  matter  up  at  once.  In  December,  1861,  Dr. 
J.  M.  Worth  was  elected  Salt  Commissioner,  and  $100,000  appropriated 
for  that  purpose.     It  was  felt  that  500,000  bushels  would  be  needed. 

Dr.  Emmons,  the  State  Geologist,  reported  that  salt  could  be  made  on 
the  sea  coast.     The  making  of  it  was  begun  there. 

The  Convention  also  appropriated  $35,000  and  appointed  Woodfin  to 
make  salt  at  Saltville,  Ya.,  where  there  was  said  to  be  a  salt  sea  under 
ground.  This  salt  was  to  be  distributed  to  the  counties,  where  the  justices 
of  the  peace  regulated  its  distribution,  and  it  was  not  to  be  sold  for  more 
than  cost ;  to  sell  it  for  a  profit  was  criminal.  Ex-Governor  Graham  pro- 
posed that  a  bounty  of  $1.00  a  bushel  be  paid,  and  that  thus  the  manufac- 
turer of  salt  should  remain  a  private  enterprise,  but  this  the  Convention 
would  not  do. 

The  Salt  Commissioner  in  the  State  was  given  power  to  condemn  lands 
and  fuel,  to  employ  free  negroes  and,  if  necessary,  to  impress  them. 
All  salt  employees  were  free  from  military  duty.  A  Quaker  was  not 
required  to  fight,  but  he  might  be  required  to  make  salt  or  to  work  in  a 
hospital. 

Woodfin  in  Virginia  reported  in  ISTovember,  1862,  that  he  had  erected 
furnaces  and  kettles,  had  employed  slaves  from  Warren  County  at  $20 
per  month,  and  that  his  greatest  difficulty  was  to  get  food  supplies.  To 
meet  these  needs  he  agreed  to  refill  sacks  of  grain  with  salt.  So  the 
grain  supply  was  met.  To  get  his  beef,  he  sent  to  the  mountains  and 
drove  down  a  herd  of  cattle.     The  hides  were  tanned  by  Eankin,  Gaines 
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&  Company  of  Asheville  for  half  tlie  leather.  From  JSTash,  Johnston, 
"Wayne  and  Pitt  he  got  bacon  in  exchange  for  salt;  from  Kandolph 
County  he  secured  4,500  yards  ozanburg  to  make  clothes  for  the  slaves 
and  salt  bags  in  exchange  for  salt,  from  Lenoir  37,000  pounds  of  kettle. 
In  l^ovember  he  wrote  that  100,000  bushels  would  be  needed  to  save  the 
pork  crop,  and  that  he  expected  to  make  that  much  during  the  winter. 
He  urged  upon  the  pork  makers  to  kill  in  installments — December,  Jan- 
uary, February — so  that  he  might  keep  them  in  salt.  The  Sunday 
problem  confronted  him,  but  he  decided  that  it  was  necessary  to  keep 
his  furnaces  and  kettles  going  on  Sunday.  He  estimated  that  it  was 
costing  about  50  cents  a  bushel.  Various  states  bought  salt  at  this  place, 
but  North  Carolina  was  the  only  State  that  owned  and  managed  its  salt 
concern. 

The  great  trouble  was  distribution.  Some  counties  allowed  the  wag- 
goners one-half  for  hauling,  and  thus  appeared,  even  in  the  salt-making, 
the  head  of  the  ubiquitous  speculator. 

Woodfin  wished  to  repay  the  Treasury  by  setting  aside  25  cents  on 
every  bushel  as  a  sinking  fund.  As  late  as  the  end  of  1864  Woodfin  was 
still  making  salt  at  Saltville.  D.  G.  Worth  had  charge  of  the  works 
at  Wilmington.  He  produced  from  April  22,  1863  to  1864,  62,000 
bushels.  While  the  price  in  Wilmington  was  $19  a  bushel  the  State 
was  making  it  at  $7.75. 

The  works  at  Wilmington  were  claimed  by  Gen.  Whiting  to  interfere 
with  military  matters.  One  evening  the  Federals  captured  47  of  Worth's 
salt  workers.  Worth  was  equipped  in  1864  with  52  mules  and  5,000 
pounds  of  bacon,  but  in  February  he  was  ordered  to  remove  from  Wil- 
mington. The  Standard  in  March,  1862,  had  said,  "The  greatest  diffi- 
culty in  the  way  of  the  South  in  the  present  struggle  is  the  want  of  salt. 
We  can  do  without  many  things  but  salt  is  a  vital  article."  So  vital 
was  it  that  a  Raleigh  merchant  at  one  time  was  asking  $100  per  bushel, 
but  Col.  T.  G.  Whitaker,  the  salt  agent  for  Wake,  had  ordered  6,000 
bushels  which  he  sold  for  $2.50  per  bushel. 

The  State  early  realized  this  necessity  for  salt  and  did  not  dally,  but 
kept  up  the  making  of  salt  and  its  delivery  to  the  counties  all  during  the 
war.  It  was  not  the  salt,  but  the  pork  that  the  salt  would  save  that  was 
wanted.  There  were  some  attempts  made  at  salt  making  by  private 
concerns.  In  1862  a  charter  was  granted  to  the  Chatham  Salt  Mining 
and  Manufacturing  Company.  Various  devices  were  used  by  families 
to  make  salt,  but  these  efforts  have  nothing  to  do  with  State  legislation. 

LIQUOR. 

A  tax  of  30  cents  a  gallon  was  placed  on  all  liquors  made  of  grain. 
This  law  was  to  continue  till  April,  1862,  when  all  distillation  from 
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grain  was  forbidden.  Brandies  are  not  mentioned.  A  $1  tax  was 
placed  on  all  liquors  made  outside  of  the  State  and  imported.  This  was 
no  triumph  for  the  prohibitionists.  The  motive  behind  this  legislation 
was  the  preservation  of  the  grain  for  the  food  supply. 

In  December,  1862,  the  Governor  was  authorized  to  appoint  a  com- 
missioner to  buy  up  food  and  provisions  and  to  sell  first  to  the  families 
of  soldiers  and  then  forward  to  the  army;  $500,000  was  appropriated 
for  this  purpose.  To  buy  food  ostensibly  for  the  army,  the  State,  or  the 
Confederacy,  when,  in  fact,  it  was  for  the  purpose  of  speculation,  was 
made  a  criminal  offense  with  six  months  in  prison  or  a  $500  fine. 

ENGROSSING. 

As  in  every  country  that  is  steeped  in  woe  there  are  those  who  fatten 
on  her  distress,  so  in  'North  Carolina,  while  many  of  her  sons  were 
preparing  to  give  up  their  lives  in  the  field,  there  were  others  at  home 
who  were  trying  to  make  gain  out  of  their  suffering.  He  was  the  fore- 
staller  or  engrosser.  It  was,  therefore,  made  unlawful  to  buy  foodstuffs 
and  hold  for  unreasonable  profits;  the  forestaller  was  defined  as  "one 
who  buys  to  keep  the  product  off  the  market" ;  the  unlawful  conspirator 
is  "one  who  enters  into  an  agreement  in  regard  to  the  sale."  Trading 
with  the  enemy  was  forbidden  in  1861,  and  the  penalty  was  $2,000  fine 
or  six  months  imprisonment.  Both  sides  legislated  on  this  subject,  but 
when  the  lines  were  close  together  the  trading  proceeded  all  the  same. 

RAILROADS. 

Eailroads  were  chartered  for  various  parts  of  the  State.  Most  of 
these  had  already  been  chartered,  and  the  legislation  was  simply  amend- 
atory. The  State  wanted  a  railway  from  the  coal  fields  in  Chatham  to 
the  J^orth  Carolina  Railway.  Another  road  was  wanted  from  Cheraw 
to  these  same  fields. 

Another  road  was  to  go  from  Fayetteville  to  Florence ;  another  was  to 
connect  the  Western  J^orth  Carolina  road  with  the  iron  and  salt  region 
of  Virginia. 

Many  manufacturing  companies  were  organized  such  as  the  Lockville 
Company  and  the  Fayetteville  Kerosene  Company.  These  enterprises 
were  too  imposing  for  the  conditions  of  that  time,  but  the  State  did 
undertake  to  solve  the  problem  of  clothing,  by  encouraging  the  manu- 
facture of  woolen  and  cotton  goods.  There  were  willing  hands  in  the 
South,  for  they  were  those  of  mothers,  sisters,  or  faithful  slaves,  who 
would  card  and  spin  through  the  long,  lonely  evenings,  if  they  only  had 
the  cards.  The  Legislature  agreed  to  make  a  6  per  cent  loan  to  any 
person  who  would  manufacture  them,  but  would  not  loan  more  than 
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$10,000.    The  best  aid  in  this  direction  came  from  the  successful  block- 
aders  who  represented  the  State  and  brought  in  55,000  pairs  of  cards. 


BLOCKADING. 


Of  all  the  social  legislation  of  the  period  the  most  effective  was  the 
appointment  of  the  Governor  him.self  to  be  the  chief  of  those  sturdy  sea- 
men who  ran  the  blockade.  Vance  held  in  tenderest  regard  this  phase  of 
State  work,  and  he  was  wise  in  it.  A  million  bonds  issued  to  the  sol- 
diers' widows,  or  an  extra  million  of  Treasury  notes,  fed  none  of  the 
hungry,  produced  not  a  bushel  of  wheat  or  corn,  nor  made  a  blanket  or 
pair  of  shoes,  but  every  blockade  runner  brought  some  material  comfort. 
Germany  has  her  great  chest  of  gold,  but  it  is  not  gold  that  Germany 
wants ;  it  is  food  and  ammunition.  Vance's  blockaders  were  the  foreign 
traders  of  North  Carolina.  His  most  noble  cruiser,  the  Ad-Vance,  was 
worth  more  than  all  the  other  cruisers  of  the  Confederacy  combined. 

In  his  report  of  1864-1865  he  says  that  he  has  sold  55,000  pairs  of 
cards,  7,000  yards  of  cloth,  and  has  on  hand  35,000  yards  of  D.  W. 
Army  cloth,  28,886  blankets,  10,000  needles,  150  barrels  of  bluestone. 

During  the  ware  the  Insane  Hospital,  Deaf  and  Blind  Institute,  and 
the  Public  School  System  were  sustained. 

In  conclusion  let  me  say  that  every  main  line  of  railway  in  the  State 
had  been  mapped  out  before  the  war— the  Seaboard  Air  Line,  the  South- 
em,  and  the  Atlantic  Coast  Line,  only  the  Norfolk  Southern  has  come 
since  the  war. 

North  Carolina,  as  well  as  the  whole  South,  was  undergoing  a  social 
and  economic  renaissance  when  the  war  came.  We  were  already  caring 
for  the  insane,  the  deaf  and  blind,  the  public  school  was  in  full  force, 
and  railroads  were  being  built.  The  last  decade,  1850-1860,  witnessed 
the  rapid  development  of  Southern  enterprises  as  the  following  figures 
will  show.  The  South  had  not  become  petrified  nor  static ;  the  dynamic 
energy  displayed  by  the  South  since  the  war  was  already  here. 

One-third  of  the  yarns  were  being  spun  in  the  South. 

Cotton  manufacturing  in  that  decade  had  increased  43  per  cent. 

Virginia,  North  Carolina  and  Alabama  products  were  worth  $1,- 
000,000. 

Manufacturing  of  woolen  goods  increased  143  per  cent— the  largest 

increase  in  the  nation. 

In  carding  wool  the  South  was  next  to  the  Northwest. 

Boots  and  shoes  increased  89  per  cent. 

Paper-making  increased  700  per  cent. 

Coal:   Virginia,  70  per  cent;  Alabama,  236  per  cent;  Kentucky,  200 

per  cent. 
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Sheet  iron  and  railroad  bars,  63  per  cent;  agricultural  implements, 
50  per  cent. 

The  war  did  not  make  the  South  industrial.  It  was  already  moving 
in  that  direction.    Without  the  war  it  would  have  become  such. 

Somebody  lost  $200,000,000  by  the  freeing  of  the  slaves  in  JSTorth 
Carolina,  but  they  lost  only  the  titles  to  them.  As  an  economic  factor, 
the  slave  remained  as  the  emancipated  negro.  Society  in  the  South 
changed  from  slave  labor  to  free  labor.  The  great  economic  loss  in  the 
South  was  not  emancipation  for  the  emancipated  ploughed  the  fields 
and  gathered  the  grain  after  the  war  as  they  did  before.  The  great  loss 
came  in  those  who  returned  not  from  the  battlefields. 
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Union  Sentiment  in  North  Carolina  During  the 

Civil  War 


By  Mary  Shannon  Smith. 


Since  the  beginning  of  tlie  great  European  War,  we  liave  realized 
anew  how  difficult  it  is  to  get  at  the  real  truth  of  history,  and  that  most 
events  that  bring  about  profound  changes  have  various  elements  which 
are  almost  impossible  to  analyze.  Facts  may  be  recorded,  but  motives, 
causes,  purposes — the  unseen  forces  of  thought  which  lie  back  of  all  the 
rest — these  are  more  elusive. 

In  any  country  under  stress  where  there  is  continued  unanimity  of 
action  it  would  appear  to  come  from  strong  social  control  of  thought 
and  conduct,  indifference,  ignorance,  or  some  colossal  danger.  An  alert 
and  thinking  people  are  in  time  bound  to  differ. 

As  JSTorth  Carolina  has  always  stood  for  individualism,  and  as  there 
was  much  divergence  of  thought  down  to  the  war,  it  would  be  most  un- 
usual if  the  outward  Act  of  Secession  in  April,  1861,  would  for  long 
make  the  minds  of  all  the  people  run  in  the  same  channel,  although  the 
sudden  shock  or  social  control  might  for  a  time,  at  least,  make  them 
appear  to  do  so.  One  learns  to  make  allowances  on  both  sides  for  ex- 
pressions of  partisanship  and  to  realize  that  usually  the  real  conditions 
are  somewhat  different  from  the  strongly  emotional  contentions  of  either 
side.  For,  as  in  the  present  great  war,  any  divergence  of  feeling  ITorth 
or  South  would  have  been  kept  as  far  as  possible  within  the  lines  and 
those  in  control  would  try  to  minimize  the  divergence. 

The  horrible  blunders  of  Congress  in  the  administration  of  the  South 
during  the  period  of  reconstruction,  which  compelled  all  elements  of  the 
people  to  unite,  have  largely  made  us  overlook  the  different  state  of  mind 
during  the  war  itself. 

This  paper  is  based  largely  on  the  files  of  the  Fayetteville  Ohserver 
from  July,  1853,  through  December,  1864,  and  on  three  large  bound 
volumes  of  "Hale  Papers'^  from  1850  to  1865.  The  Ohserver  until  the 
outbreak  of  the  war  w^as  Whig  and  strongly  Union;  during  the  war  it 
was  unfailingly  loyal  to  the  Southern  cause,  and  from  the  election  of 
Governor  Vance  in  1862  to  the  close  of  the  war  it  particularly  repre- 
sented his  administration.  The  paper  was  one  of  the  ablest  in  the 
State  and  of  commanding  influence.  The  private  papers  comprise  a 
large  number  of  personal  letters,  many  of  them  confidential,  from  the 
most  prominent  men  in  the  State.  So  far  as  known  they  have  never 
before  been  read  except  by  the  Hale  family  and  at  the  office  of  the  State 
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Historical  Commission.  Sucli  material  should  reflect  most  unconsciously 
and  therefore  accurately  the  prevailing  sentiment  of  the  State.  It  is 
an  interesting  experience  in  studying  a  momentous  period  in  history 
to  forget  the  present  and  live  again  with  those  who  are  recording  and 
interpreting  the  events,  especially  with  one  who  in  personality  and 
training  looks  at  life  in  a  large  way.  Such  an  interpreter  was  Edward 
J.  Hale,  in  the  pages  of  whose  paper  the  past  of  North  Carolina,  our 
country,  and  the  world  live  again.  While  going  through  the  files  of 
these  papers,  the  writer  most  unexpectedly  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting 
Mr.  Edward  J.  Hale  2d,  of  Eayetteville,  now  United  States  Minister  to 
Costa  Rica.  He  said  that  the  Observer  continued  to  be  printed  until 
Johnston's  army  marched  through  the  town.  It  was  then  for  a  time 
suspended  and  the  files  of  the  paper  hurriedly  buried.  The  private 
papers  have  at  different  times  been  through  fire,  water  and  smoke,  so 
that  numbers  of  them  are  somewhat  difficult  to  read  and  the  edges 
burned. 

On  April  15  of  1861  the  Fayetteville  Observer  carried  an  advertise- 
ment from  Greensboro — Prospectus  of  the  ^'Stars  and  Stripes.''  This 
was  to  be  a  three-months  campaign  paper  for  the  Union,  during  which 
it  was  hoped  to  reach  "the  great  public  ear  of  the  State."i 

In  the  same  issue  there  occurred  in  small  type  the  headline  "Sensa- 
tion Dispatches."  Of  these  Mr.  Hale  says :  "But  the  oddest  part  of  the 
affair  is  that  the  [Petersburg]  Express  should  publish  this  dispatch  with 
such  blood  and  thunder  heading  just  above  the  Very  latest,'  showing 
that  the  story  was  an  arrant  humbug."^ 

But  farther  on  we  find,  "The  War  Commenced ! !"  "Bombardment  of 
Fort  Sumter ! ! !"  The  statements  at  first  are  hardly  credited,  then  as 
more  and  more  reports  come,  Mr.  Hale  says : 

"This  is  dreadful  news.  War  is  a  terrible  evil.  Civil  war  the  worst  of  all 
earthly  evils.  Nothing  but  dire  necessity  can  justify  it.  We  are  too  imper- 
fectly advised  as  yet  of  the  causes  to  pronounce  decidedly  whether  that  neces- 
sity existed  in  this  case.  Let  us  wait  for  something  more  definite  and  reliable 
than  the  telegraph  furnishes.     *     *     * 

Let  us  wait.  And  let  us  v/ait  long  before  we  unite  our  destinies  with  those 
of  a  people  who  have  ignored  us,  our  interests,  feelings,  and  honor,  from  first 
to  last.  If  we  should  be  impelled  to  separate  from  the  Union,  let  us  take  care 
of  ourselves.^ 

In  the  issue  seven  days  later  we  are  shown  the  instantaneous  and 
thrilling  effect  of  Lincoln's  proclamation  calling  for  seventy-five  thou- 
sand troops  and  asking  Korth  Carolina  to  send  her  quota.  To  this 
Governor  Ellis  replied :  "You  can  get  no  troops  from  :N'orth  Carolina." 

^Fayetteville  Observer,  April  15,  1861,  p.  2. 
'^Ibid.,  p.  3. 
*Ihid.,  p.  3. 
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Mr.  Hale  in  an  editorial  says:  "Will  slie  do  it?  Ouglit  slie  to  do  it? 
ISTo.  Ko.  'Not  a  man  can  leave  her  borders  upon  sucli  an  errand,  who 
has  not  made  up  his  mind  to  war  upon  his  own  home  and  all  that  he 
holds  dear  in  that  home.  For  ourselves  we  are  Southern  men  and  IsTorth 
Carolinians,  and  at  war  with  those  who  are  at  war  with  the  South  and 
ISTorth  Carolina."^ 

Governor  John  W.  Ellis  had  on  the  17th  called  a  special  session  of 
the  Legislature  to  meet  on  May  first ;  ordered  seized  the  coast  forts  and 
the  United  States  arsenal  at  Fayetteville ;  and  called  for  volunteers.^ 

The  Observer  quotes  an  article  from  the  Baleigh  Standard  which  shows 
that  the  "Unionists"  of  North  Carolina  will  all  stand  by  the  South  when 
it  is  attacked.  This  is  particularly  to  be  noticed  as  in  February  the 
people  had  voted  against  calling  a  Convention  to  consider  the  relations 
of  the  State  to  the  Federal  Union  47,333  to  46,672  and  at  the  same  time 
had  elected  eighty-three  Union  delegates  to  thirty-seven  Disunion  dele- 
dates  in  case  a  Convention  was  held.^ 

The  Legislature  on  May  1  passed  an  act  providing  for  an  election  on 
May  17  of  delegates  to  a  Convention  to  meet  on  May  20.  The  Legisla- 
ture also  voted  various  measures  in  preparation  for  war."^ 

When  the  Convention  met  in  the  Commons  Hall  of  the  Capitol,  one 
hundred  and  sixteen  delegates  were  present  and  four  absent.  It  had  as 
members  many  of  the  most  influential  men  in  the  State. 

While  a  preliminary  vote  seemed  to  show  forty-nine  for  the  Badger 
theory  of  revolution  and  sixty-six  for  the  Secession  ordinance  of  Craige, 
the  Craige  ordinance  was  finally  unanimously  adopted.^  One  of  the 
members  years  afterward  wrote :  "I  remember  well  that  when  the  act  of 
Secession  was  consummated  the  body  looked  like  a  sea,  partly  in  storm, 
partly  calm,  the  Secessionists  shouting  and  throwing  up  their  hats  and 
rejoicing,  the  Conservatives  sitting  quietly,  calm,  and  depressed."^  ^  A 
week  later  N'orth  Carolina  joined  the  Confederacy.  Yet  even  during 
these  early  days  we  find  slight  references  to  individual  uncertainty  or 
difference  of  opinion.  ^^ 

While  these  things  were  happening  in  the  South,  the  ISTorth,  equally 
thrilled  by  the  firing  on  Fort  Sumter,  was  for  the  time  seemingly  fused 
into  one  party  and  ready  to  crush,  if  possible,  all  opposition  to  the 
policy  of  the  government. 

This  seeming  unanimity  of  opinion  ISTorth  and  South,  we  must  remem- 
ber, was  at  the  beginning  of  the  struggle,  when  few  on  either  side  real- 

*Fayetteville  Observer,  April  22,  1861. 

BHill.  Young  People's  History  of  North  Carolina,  p.  271. 

f^North  Carolina  Majiual,  1913,  pp.  1013-1015,  1018,  Note  10. 

''Senate  and   House  Journals,  1860-1861.  ,       „  .„   ^,  ■.*•      o^  loci        i 

^Journal  of  the  State  Convention,  1861,  pp.  3-17,  also  Fayetteville  Observer,  May  27, 1861,  p.  1. 

*i?FlySevillTob7erver,  Jan.  20,  1862,  pp.  2-3;  Jan.  27,  1862;  Feb.  3,  1862,  pp.  2-3;  Feb.  10,  1862,  p.  3. 
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ized  what  the  actual  conflict  would  mean.  That  there  was  later  much 
divergence  in  the  Korth  is  well  known ;  that  there  would  also  be  honest 
difference  of  opinion  in  the  South  was  also  to  be  expected.  These  dif- 
ferences were  more  or  less  unorganized  during  the  first  year  or  two  of 
the  war,  though  the  newspapers  by  1862  reflect  the  tendency  to  criticism. 
The  independence  of  the  press  and  its  freedom  from  arrest  under  both 
the  State  and  Confederate  Constitutions  is  an  important  fact  to  re- 
member. 

An  example  of  the  conditions  developing  in  the  State  is  shown  in  a 
private  letter  from  William  J.  Yates,  editor  of  the  Charlotte  Democrat, 
to  Mr.  Hale,  dated  August  18,  1862,  discussing  conditions  in  Forsyth, 
in  the  course  of  which  he  says: 

I  think,  though,  it  is  not  best  to  make  some  things  known  to  the  public  at 
this  time;  therefore  I  have  refrained  from  giving  information  of  disaffection 
in  certain  localities  through  my  paper.  I  have  not  published  one-sixteenth 
part  of  what  I  have  heard,  because  I  dislike  for  the  public  outside  of  the 
State  to  know  that  we  have  any  tories  in  the  State  *  *  *  a  large  portion 
of  our  population  is  disaffected.  The  conscript  law  has  cooled  the  patriotism 
of  many  alarmingly,  and  I  know  of  some  who  were  very  patriotic  in  words 
before  that  law  went  into  operation,  but  who  now  manifest  anything  else  but 
the  right  spirit— they  are  tired  of  the  war,  and  say  they  are  willing  for  any- 
thing to  stop  it. 

In  the  summer  of  1862  came  the  biennial  election  for  Governor,  the 
first  since  the  war.  There  were  no  regular  conventions  held  and  no 
platforms  adopted,  but  leading  newspapers  suggested  candidates  and 
some  county  meetings  were  held.  Col.  William  Johnston,  President  of 
the  Charlotte  and  South  Carolina  Kailroad,  was  the  candidate  of  the 
Democratic  papers,  while  Col.  Zebulon  Baird  Yance,  who  had  been 
brought  forward  by  Holden  of  the  Standard  and  supported  by  the 
Observer  and  other  leading  papers,  opposed  Johnston  and  was  elected 
by  over  30,000  majority. 

This  election  was  interpreted  by  some  as  unfavorable  to  the  Con- 
federate Government,  as  Colonel  Johnston  was  a  Democrat,  while  before 
the  W8.r  Yance  had  been  a  Union  man.  Some  of  the  l^orthern  papers 
misinterpreted  the  election  in  this  way,  as  some  historians  have  since,^! 
but  Yance  had  been  in  the  army  from  the  outbreak  of  the  war  and  was 
to  show  as  Governor  his  loyalty  to  the  State  of  ISTorth  Carolina  and  the 
South. 

All  through  the  following  winter  the  Observer  reflects  the  conflicting 
reports  of  conditions  in  the  State.  In  an  editorial  on  the  interference 
of  the  Richmond  Enquirer  in  the  affairs  of  ISTorth  Carolina  Mr.  Hale 
Bays : 


^^FayetteviUe  Observer,  Sept.  1,  1862;  Dodd,  Jefferson  Davis,  p.  283. 
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And  yet  forsooth  these  Virginians  lecture  her  upon  loyalty  and  duty; 
falsely  charge  her  with  entertaining  a  "plot"  to  overthrow  the  government, 
and  insinuate  that  she  has  a  lurking  hope  of  a  restoration  or  reconstruction 
of  the  defunct  and  despised  Union.  And  one  of  the  high  officers  of  the  Con- 
federate Government,  whose  duties  bring  him  in  contact  with  thousands  of 
North  Carolinians,  both  civilians  and  soldiers,  insolently  and  falsely  calls  her 
"a  damned  nest  of  traitors,"  for  which,  if  President  Davis  has  a  proper  idea 
of  what  is  due  himself  and  to  an  insulted  State,  he  will  pitch  the  slanderer 
out  of  the  office  he  disgraces." 

In  tlie  next  issue  there  is  an  editorial  showing  how  certain  newspapers 
in  Virginia,  as  the  Richmond  Enquirer,  and  in  South  Carolina,  slander 
the  State,  though  Mr.  Hale  admits  that  they  are  moved  by  certain  jour- 
nals in  J^orth  Carolina  itself,  "which,"  as  he  says,  "have  no  State  feel- 
ing." Twice  during  March  the  Observer  appeals  to  the  press  for  the 
sake  of  the  cause  to  stop  wrangling  and  making  charges  of  unfaithfulness 
which  are  calculated  to  encourage  the  enemy  as  much  as  a  great  vic- 

tory.i^ 

We  are  approaching  the  summer  of  1863,  when  the  discontent  was  to 
be  organized  and  find  a  leader  in  the  editor  of  the  Raleigh  Standard, 
W.  W.  Holden,  who  had  been  a  power  in  the  political  history  of  the 
State  since  about  1850  and  had  brought  forward  Vance  as  a  candidate 
for  Governor  in  1862. 

The  history  of  the  State  through  the  war  was  so  largely  moulded  by 
these  two  leaders  that  their  attitude  toward  the  State,  the  Confederacy 
and  the  war  should  be  most  carefully  studied. 

In  the  biography  of  Jefferson  Davis,  written  by  a  brilliant  native  of 
North  Carolina,  the  idea  is  given  that  Vance  and  Holden  worked  to- 
gether in  opposing  the  Confederacy  and  for  peace.i*  As  the  book  was 
published  in  1907  Mr.  Dodd's  sources  were,  I  assume,  the  Oificial 
Records  of  the  War  of  the  Rehellion  which  contains  only  Governor 
Vance's  controversies  with  President  Davis.  The  Vance  and  the  Hale 
papers  had  not  then  been  made  available  for  historical  purposes.  In 
these  sources,  many  of  which  were  confidential  letters  written  in  the 
stress  of  the  times,  the  evidence  seems  irrefutable  that  Vance  and  Holden 
-  broke  with  each  other  in  the  summer  of  1863  over  the  issue  of  the  Peace 
meetings.  Governor  Vance  continuing  to  work  for  the  Southern  cause 
throughout  the  war. 

Before  discussing  the  "Peace  Movement"  it  may  be  well  to  say  a  word 
about  Jefferson  Davis  and  the  Confederacy.  In  a  most  interesting  paper 
on  "A  Theory  of  Jefferson  Davis"  in  the  American  Historical  Review 
for  October,  1915,  Mr.  W.  W.  Stephenson  of  Charleston,  South  Carolina, 
writing  of  the  central  fact  of  Davis's  youth,  says : 

i^Fayetieville  Observer,  January  12,  1863,  p.  3. 
iilbid.,  March  5,  1863,  p.  3;  March  26,  1863,  p.  3. 
"William  E.  Dodd,  Jefferson  Davis,  pp.  283,  301,  337-340. 
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♦  *  *  He  was  a  boy  without  a  country  *  *  *  his  was  a  migratory 
growth,  frequently  transplanted^'  *  *  *  tj^^  ^^.^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^  considerable 
extent  have  been  his  country  *  *  *  Long  afterward,  in  his  final  crisis, 
Davis  failed  to  appreciate  a  certain  type  of  man.  It  was  a  type  in  which  love 
of  one's  community  had  become  a  passion.  To  that  type  he  appeared  in  those 
stern  days  to  be  a  monster.  To  him,  apparently,  the  crushing  of  that  type 
seemed  a  matter  of  course. ^° 

Again  Mr.  Stephenson  says: 

Davis  at  the  outset  of  his  career  accepted  the  political  theories,  the  politi- 
cal phraseology,  of  the  States'  Rights  party  *  *  *  For  fifteen  years  he 
had  talked  one  thing  while  he  meant  another;  talked  the  constitutional  rights 
of  the  individual  States,  while  what  he  really  meant  was  the  economic  inter- 
ests of  a  consolidated  South.  *  *  *  He  clung  to  the  phraseology  of  States' 
rights  as  stubbornly  even  as  Rhett  or  Stephens,  M^ho  genuinely  believed  in  it. 
And  yet  when  occasion  finally  tested  him,  behind  his  words,  striking  through 
his  words,  appears  something  quite  different— the  Southern  Nationalist.!? 
*  *  *  The  internal  history  of  the  Confederacy  is  largely  the  battle  of  these 
irreconcilable  ideals^^  *  *  *  His  States'  rights  phraseology  and  his  long 
series  of  centralizing  measures  appeared  to  them  irreconcilable."  *  *  * 
He  became  the  prisoner  of  an  illusion.^" 


The  able  paper  on  the  "Kelations  Between  the  Confederate  States 
Government  and  the  Government  of  ISTorth  Carolina,"  given  by  Judge 
Montgomery  before  this  Association  in  1913,  reveals  clearly  this  ele- 
ment in  the  situation. 21 

Mr.  Dodd  in  writing  of  the  general  condition  of  the  Southern  Gov- 
ernment at  the  beginning  of  1863,  says :  "The  commanders  of  the  troops 
were  at  loggerheads;  parties  and  cliques  had  grown  up;  and  the  Presi- 
dent was  not  implicitly  trusted  by  the  people."22 

Between  these  two  forces  of  the  State  and  the  Confederacy  stood 
Yance.  On  the  one  side  he  must  safeguard  the  rights  of  the  Sover- 
eign State  of  l^orth  Carolina  which  he  thought  were  being  threatened, 
and,  on  the  other,  he  must  hold  the  State  loyal  to  the  Confederacy  to 
which  she  had  pledged  her  faith. 

On  June  10th  he  wrote  a  private  letter  to  Mr.  Hale  asking  him  to 
come  to  Kaleigh.  This  is  thought  to  be  the  beginning  of  the  associa- 
tion of  Governor  Vance  and  Mr.  Hale,  although  they  knew  each  other 
before.     In  this  letter  Governor  Vance  says : 

73-74^*  W.  Stephenson.  "A  Theory  of  Jefferson  Davis,"  in  American  Historical  Review,  Vol.  XXI.  pp. 

"/kd.,  p.  75. 
^''Ibid.,  pp.  83-84. 
^^Ibid.,  p.  87. 
^mid.,  pp.  87-88. 
^"Ibid.,  pp.  87-88. 

mPnf^  nf*^^^;+^^°n*^T^'^'.  '2^el=^t^>s  Between  the  Confederate  States  Government  and  the  Govern- 
ment  of  North  Carohna."  Proceedings  North  Carolina  Literary  and  Historical  Association,  mz,%l. 

"William  E.  Dodd,  Jefferson  Davis,  p.  299. 
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I  wish  to  talk  with  you  about  some  matters  seriously  affecting  the  status 
of  the  party  which  elevated  me  to  office,  and  perhaps  the  good  of  the  Confed- 
erate cause  itself,  and  I  hardly  wish  to  put  anything  I  desire  to  say  on  paper. 
I  make  this  request  of  you  as  being  more  nearly  of  my  precise  stripe  politi- 
cally— past  and  present — than  any  other  editor  in  the  State,  and  as  the  un- 
disputed organ  of  the  war  element  of  the  old  Whigs. 

Things  are  moving  here  in  a  manner  calculated  to  give  such  a  Whig  uneasi- 
ness, and  I  desire  advice  and  consultation.  I  hope  to  see  Mr.  Graham  this 
week. 

In  a  letter  from  Dr.  Kemp  P.  Battle  from  Raleigh  to  Mr.  Hale, 
July  3,  1863,  lie  adds  this  confidential  note : 

I  am  afraid  there  is  growing  a  split  in  the  Conservative  party;  e.  g.,  Vance 
and  yourself  on  one  side,  and  on  the  other  those  who  love  to  thwart  and  carp 
at  the  Confederate  Government  and  the  war. 

In  a  confidential  letter  dated  July  26,  1863,  from  Governor  Vance  to 
Mr.  Hale  lie  says : 

I  assure  you  I  am  deeply  concerned  at  the  turn  things  have  taken.  I  asked 
Mr.  Graham,  Governor  Swain,  and  others  to  talk  to  Holden,  but  it  has  done 
little  good;  he  pretends,  and  maybe  really  is  of  the  opinion,  that  four-fifths 
of  the  people  are  ready  for  reconstruction,  and  says  he  is  only  following  the 
people,  not  leading  them.  This  is  not  true  in  fact.  He  is  responsible  for 
half  this  feeling  at  least,  if  it  exists.  Of  course,  the  driver  sits  behind  the 
team  and  yet  may  be  said  to  follow  his  horses. 

I  had  a  long  talk  with  him  yesterday,  and  requested  him  to  say  in  his 
paper  that  he  was  not  my  organ  on  this  matter  and  did  not  speak  my  senti- 
ments. He  promised  to  do  so.  I  think  it  all-important  that  the  people  should 
know  my  sentiments,  so  that  should  there  be  a  split  he  may  not  be  committing 
to  him  any  persons  under  the  idea  that  he  was  my  friend,  which  I  think  likely 
accounts  for  much  of  his  popularity. 

During  August  the  letters  to  Mr.  Hale  are  numerous;  practically  all 
of  them  discuss  the  grovtring  dissatisfaction  in  the  State.  Quotations 
follow  from  those  of  Governor  Vance,  and  a  few  others. 

In  a  long,  closely  written  letter  from  P.  W.  Stanhack,  Little  Mills, 
August,  1863,  he  says: 

Times,  as  you  may  agree  with  me,  look  exceedingly  gloomy  for  us  *  *  * 
our  late  reverses  seem  to  have  emboldened  a  few  bad  spirits  among  us;  they 
have  seized  the  opportune  moment  to  encourage  the  disaffection  that  they 
know  to  have  existed  among  the  lower  classes  of  our  rural  population,  who 
(very  many  at  least)  have  long  entertained  prejudices  against  the  property 
holder,  especially  against  slave  owners.  They  persistingly  regard  this  war  as 
gotten  up  for  their  exclusive  benefit;  that  they  have  no  part  or  interest  in  it; 
that  the  burdens  fall  unduly  heavy  upon  them;  they,  therefore,  became  greatly 
dissatisfied  with  both  the  exemption  and  conscription  laws,  especially  so  with 
the  former  as  giving  to  the  slave  owner  immunities  and  advantages  over 
them  on  account  of  their  property.    This  being  the  case,  I  have  held    *    *    * 
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that  the   [  ]   means  should  have  pursued  towards  them  a  concilatory 

course;   to  lend  them,  as  far  as  practicable,  a  helping  hand,  and  this  from 
principle  no  less  than  policy. 

A  letter  from  Thomas  S.  Ashe,  member  of  Confederate  Congress 
1862-1864,  Supreme  Court  Judge  1879-1887,  and  dated  August  5,  1863, 
Wadesboro,  to  Mr.  Hale,  in  which  he  mentions  that  he  is  again  to  run  for 
Congress  and  needs  advice,  and  also  says : 

*  *  *  but  I  am  really  fearful  that  if  we  had  an  armistice  we  should 
never  be  able  to  get  our  people  to  fight  again,  and  that  reunion  would  be  the 
result.  *  *  *  But  I  tell  you,  my  dear  Sir,  that  I  believe  that  there  is  a 
purpose  (now  latent)  on  the  part  of  the  leaders  of  the  peace  movement  to 
carry  our  State  back  into  the  United  States.  They  are  just  now  cautiously 
feeling  their  way  through  these  meetings,  but  if  our  reverses  continue  it  will 
not  be  long  before  an  organized  party  in  the  State  advocating  that  measure 
will  assume  shape  and  form,  and  will  be  headed  by  prominent  men. 

A  letter  from  Governor  Yance  August  11,  1863,  reports  a  successful 
visit  to  President  Davis, ,  where  they  discussed  J^orth  Carolina  affairs 
and  Davis  gave  Vance  authority  to  do  certain  things.     He  then  adds : 

I  believe,  however,  the  split  with  Holden  is  decreed  of  the  gods.  I  have 
made  up  my  mind  to  it  *  *  *  He  is  for  submission,  reconstruction,  or 
anything  else  that  will  put  him  back  under  Lincoln  and  stop  the  war — and, 
I  might  add,  punish  his  old  friends  and  colaborers. 

Pitch  into  them — cry  aloud  and  spare  not — my  life — popularity,  and  every- 
thing shall  go  into  this  contest. 

A  long  confidential  eight-page  letter  from  Morganton,  August  29, 
1863,*  reports  at  length  the  disloyalty  in  the  mountain  section  of  the 
State,  and  continues: 

I  know  not  hov/  it  is  elsewhere,  but  this  part  of  the  State  is  in  a  deplorable 
condition — on  the  very  edge,  indeed,  of  civil  strife  and  butchery.  The  moun- 
tains are  full  of  deserters,  who  are  banded  together  and  emboldened  by  a 
disloyal  public  opinion,  which  is  daily  finding  expression  in  popular  assem- 
blages and  otherwise.  All  persons  are  beginning  to  feel  that  sense  of  insecur- 
ity which  is  at  once  the  cause  and  the  effect  of  internal  commotion,  and 
presages  a  speedy  appeal  to  arms  unless  arrested.  The  root  of  the  w^hole 
matter  is  a  deadly  hostility  to  our  cause  and  our  Government,  notwithstand- 
ing the  specious  pretext  under  which  it  is  sought  to  be  covered  up.  [Illegi- 
ble from  effects  of  fire,  smoke,  and  water.] 

It  is  pretended  again  that  North  Carolina  has  been  put  upon  and  slighted; 
but  how  comes  it  that  when  the  Confederate  Government  backs  down  and 
almost  gets  on  its  knees  to  apologize,  these  men  still  feel  affronted  and  will 
accept  no  satisfaction?  *  *  *  if  the  grounds  of  complaint  alluded  to  did 
not  exist  they  would  find  others.    Now  it  seems  to  me  that  before  we  can  take 

ir,'*?^^^  the  initials  V.  C.  remain  of  the  signature  to  this  letter,  but  by  comparing  it  with  other  letters 
in  the  coUection  it  seems  to  have  been  written  by  V.  C.  Barringer,  of  Concord.  ^eirers 
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the  first  step  toward  a  cure  we  must  understand  something  of  the  nature  of 
the  disease.  We  must  boldly  recognize  the  fact  that  there  are  in  North  Caro- 
lina, and  have  been  from  the  start,  a  considerable  body  of  men^many  of 
them  influential— who  have  been  secretly  and  desperately  opposed  to  our 
whole  movement,  who  acquiesced  in  the  incipient  stages  of  the  revolu- 
tion only  because  they  could  not  help  themselves,  and  Vv^ho  today  prefer  the 
old  Union  to  the  Confederacy.  [Illegible  from  effects  of  fire  and  water]  last 
a  mass  and  strength  of  popular  feeling  setting  in  against  the  Confederacy 
which  is  as  certain  to  entail  upon  us  civil  war  in  North  Carolina  as  that  the 
sun  is  in  the  heaven—"  [He  then  explains  they  expect  to  follow  forms  of 
law  and  elect  as  many  peace  men  as  possible  to  Congress,  and  also  get  control 
of  the  State  Government.] 

The  whole  thing  is  managed  with  a  skill  and  an  energy  that  show  the  hand 
of  a  master  schemer. 

The  writer  expresses  tiie  opinion  that  ISTorth  Carolina  is  more  liable 
to  change  and  "to  be  played  upon  by  sophists  and  calculators  than  any 
of  the  Confederate  States  proper  except  Tennessee/' 

As  remedies  he  suggests: 

1.  The  loyal  press  must  discuss  the  whole  question  fully  before  the  people. 
Unfortunately,  we  got  divided,  hotly  divided,  about  the  secession  of  the 
State  in  the  winter  of  '61— one  side  lauding  the  old  Union  and  the  other  side 
the  new  Confederacy — when  Lincoln's  proclamation,  like  a  clap  of  thunder, 
startled  and  united  both  sides.     But  it  was  not,  I  afiirm,  a  union  based  upon 
any  intelligent  and  heartfelt  popular  conviction  of  the  truth  [illegible  from 
effects  of  fire  and  water]  attachment  to  the  Union  unshaken  [illegible]  hear 
the  Confederate  Government  denounced  as  we  see  it  daily  denounced,  is  it 
any  wonder  that  they  should  feel  those  attachments  rather  strengthened,  and 
that  they  have  been  led  into  a  causeless  rebellion?     I  speak  what  I  know, 
when  I  say  that  many  persons  believe  that  the  Davis  government  is  a  more 
galling  tyranny  than  Lincoln's.     I  do  not  mean,  of  course,  that  we  should 
give  Davis  unmixed  praise.     [Explains  that  the  right  of  separation  should  be 
explained  to  the  people.]     Crime  and  the  guilt  of  crime  is  associated  in  the 
common  mind  with  the  hateful  names  of  rebel  and  traitor.     Our  people,  in- 
deed, no  people,  can  sustain  long  the  weight  of  the  conviction  that  they  are 
incurring  every  day  the  punishment  due  to  the  darkest  deeds  known  in  the 
catalogue  of  human  crimes.    Vv^e  ought,  if  we  cannot  do  better,  at  least  take 
the  ground  assumed  by  Washington  in  the  contest  between  England  and  the 
Colonies,  that  we  are  fighting  under  the  de  facto  government  of  the  State, 
and  as  such  are  not  guilty,  even  in  the  view  of  the  English  law  of  treason. 
Until  something  is  done  to  remove  this  fatal  impression,  I  cannot  hope  for 
any  permanent  good  among  our  people.    Let  them  feel  that  they  are  right  in 
morals   and   in   law,   and   we  hope   all   things,   come   though   disasters   may 
be  as  thick  as  blackberries. 

2.  But,  secondly  and  chiefly,  a  line  ought  to  be  drawn  between  the  friends 
of  Governor  Vance  and  Holden.  No  true  man  doubts  the  integrity  or  the 
loyalty  of  the  former,  every  true  man  must  doubt  that  of  the  latter  *  *  * 
You  have  no  idea  of  the  extent  of  his  circulation.  I  have  found  his  paper  in 
every  nook  and  corner  of  the  mountains.  Now,  with  such  a  man  you  cannot 
mince  matters.    True  wisdom  dictates  that  the  sooner  you  break  with  him 
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the  better;  and  I  believe  that  if  the  friends  of  Goveraor  Vance  will  boldly 
and  at  once  shake  him  off,  the  State  may  be  saved.  Otherwise,  unless  we 
have  a  successful  peace,  he  will  wind  the  State  around  his  fingers  as  he 
pleases  and  snap  them  in  Governor  Vance's  face. 

I  have  \^ritten  more  than  I  intended.  I  am  really  alarmed  for  the  first 
time  during  the  war  as  to  the  fate  of  North  Carolina.  I  am  ashamed  of  the 
figure  she  is  made  to  cut  before  her  friends  and  her  enemies. 

A  most  interesting  letter  is  one  from  Aldert  Smedes,  of  St.  Mary's 
School,  Raleigh,  August  31,  1863,  in  which  he  thanks  Mr.  Hale  for  his 
article  replying  to  the  Standard,  and  then  says: 

But  it  seems  to  me  that  such  heavy  ordnance  as  you  have  used  against 
him  is  directed  at  game  too  small.  Holden  is  not  really  at  the  bottom  of  the 
disaffection  in  this  State.  He  is  merely  the  mouthpiece  of  the  discontented, 
or  the  vane  which  shows  the  direction  of  the  angry  currents  of  popular  feel- 
ing. 

The  principal  cause  of  our  present  troubles  in  this  State  is  to  be  found  in 
the  stomach,  rather  than  in  the  heads  and  hearts  of  our  people.  Gentlemen, 
the  great  majority  of  our  people  cannot  buy  the  necessaries  of  life  at  the 
present  enormous  prices!  Starvation  not  only  stares  them  in  the  face,  but 
actually  begins  to  work  within  them,  and  we  know  what  a  depressing  [illegi- 
ble] influence  upon  the  temper  and  views  of  men  enforced  hunger  produces. 
People  who  cannot  get  enough  to  eat  are  in  a  mood  to  grumble  at  everything. 
What  wonder,  then,  that  they  should  vent  their  spleen  upon  the  war,  which 
is  the  immediate  cause  of  their  suffering. 

I  confess  I  do  not  wonder  that  the  patriotism  of  some  waxes  cold  and  their 
wrath  hot  when  they  look  at  the  state  of  things  around  them. 

Dr.  Smedes  then  goes  on  to  speak  of  the  rich  men  who  by  high  prices 
are  extorting  money  from  the  poor,  and  says  that  they  and  not  Mr. 
Holden  are  the  worst  enemies  of  the  country. 

Realizing  the  alarming  condition  of  affairs,  Mr.  Hale  changes  the 
policy  of  attack  and  from  minimizing  the  divergence,  in  a  series  of 
strong  editorials  beginning  August  17th,  boldly  faces  the  issue  in  the 
open.     He  says : 

It  can  no  longer  be  doubted  or  denied  that  there  is  a  division  in  public 
sentiment  in  North  Carolina — on  the  one  hand  a  determination  to  resist 
subjugation  by  the  Yankee  government  and  to  achieve  the  independence  of 
the  Confederacy,  on  the  other  a  peace  party,  as  it  is  falsely  called,  that  would 
be  willing  to  have  independence,  but  clamors  for  peace  with  or  without  inde- 
pendence. 

He  says  the  first  are  led  by  Governor  Vance  and  the  latter  by  the 
Raleigh  Standard,  though  it  is  not  so  radical  as  some  of  its  followers. ^^ 

As  these  editorials  continue  Mr.  Hale  is  in  receipt  of  various  letters 
reporting  the  good  effects  they  are  having  throughout  the  State  and 
enclosing  new  subscriptions  to  the  paper. 

^'Fayetteville  Observer,  August  17,  1863,  p.  3. 
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That  tlie  conditions  in  the  State  were  critical  is  shown  by  a  most  im- 
portant "Address  of  the  army  to  the  people  of  i^orth  Carolina"  that 
appeared  in  the  same  issue  of  the  Ohserver  signed  by  seven  officers, 
among  whom  were  Colonel  Thomas  Garrett  of  Bertie  County  and  Colonel 
Bryan  Grimes  of  Pitt  County.  This  was  an  appeal  to  the  people  to 
resist  any  effort  toward  factions;  it  discusses  the  questions  at  issue  and 
explains  why  they  should  stand  together.  The  appeal  goes  on  to  show 
the  danger  to  the  State  of  these  tendencies  and  that  they  might  lead  to 
civil  conflict  within  the  State,  as  in  Maryland,  Kentucky,  and  Missouri. 2 4 

The  following  independent  accounts  of  a  conference  between  Gov- 
ernor Yance,  Governor  Graham,  Mr.  Satterthwaite,  a  member  of  the 
Governor's  Council,  and  Mr.  Holden  are  especially  important  as  show- 
ing the  opposite  positions  held  by  Yance  and  Holden : 

A  letter  from  Governor  Yance  to  Mr.  Hale,  September  7,  1863,  from 
Ealeigh,  refers  to  a  conference  which  Mr.  Hale  could  not  attend,  but 
Governor  Graham  and  Mr.  Satterthwaite  did.  He  read  them  letters 
from  about  thirty  leading  Whigs  of  the  State,  ''all  concurring  in  my 
views  of  duty." 

We  sent  for  Holden  and  Governor  Graham  &  talked  to  him  earnestly  for 
three  hours.  It  would  do  no  good — he  would  agree  to  nothing  and  insisted 
that  the  meetings  should  go  on  and  I  nor  no  one  else  should  say  a  word! 
Modest  proposition  truly.  I  offered  to  keep  silent  if  he  would  discourage  the 
meetings — would  not  agree  to  it.  Governor  Graham  was  clear  that  I  should 
issue  a  proclamation,  but  insisted  it  should  be  very  mild  and  cautious.  I  have 
accordingly  written  one  which  will  appear  tomorrow,  but  I  do  assure  you  it 
is  not  the  document  my  judgment  would  have  dictated,  but  I  yielded  to  Mr. 
Graham's  better  advice.  I  do  not  know  that  I  will  publish  [burnt]  unless 
my  friends  should  think  it  of  sufficient  importance.  I  had  prepared  a  lengthy 
letter  going  into  the  argument  of  the  case  fully,  but  it  was  thought  best  to 
adopt  another  mode. 

From  my  many  letters  and  my  own  knowledge  of  the  men  holding  these 
meetings,  the  metal  is  very  small— I  expect  the  peace  men  really  have  a 
majority  to  start  with  but  the  brains  are  largely  with  us  *  *  *  I  am 
very  hopeful  of  the  contest.  [He  then  suggests  the  policy  Mr.  Hale  is  to 
pursue  toward  Holden  in  his  paper.] 

Don't  let  him  deceive  you.  He  is  for  reconstruction  out  and  out.  Write  me 
often. 

Many  years  later  Mr.  Holden  wrote  the  following  account  of  the  con- 
ference : 

A  short  time  after  this  Governor  Graham  was  invited  to  Raleigh,  and  I 
was  sent  for  to  come  down  and  meet  him  at  the  Governor's  Mansion.  I  went 
down  in  company,  with  P.  E.  Satterthwaite,  Esquire,  of  Washington,  N.  C. 
Mr.  Satterthwaite  agreed  with  me,  but  took  no  part  in  the  conversation. 
Governor  Graham  and  Vance  and  myself  talked  for  a  long  time  on  the  state 


**Fayettenlle  Observer,  September  7,  1863,  p.  4. 
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of  the  country.  About  that  time  I  was  publishing  a  series  of  proceedings  of 
peace  meetings  in  various  counties.  Governor  Vance  was  opposed  to  them. 
I  told  him  the  people  had  a  right  to  assemble  and  express  their  opinions  and 
petition  for  redress  of  grievances,  but  I  did  not  approve  of  propositions  to 
return  to  the  Union  unconditionally;  yet  the  people  who  held  these  meetings 
were  the  men  who  elected  him  Governor.  Governor  Graham,  in  this  respect, 
seemed  to  concur  with  me  more  than  Governor  Vance.^"     *     *     * 

This  was  the  beginning  of  the  wide  separation  between  Governor  Vance 
and  myself,  which  resulted  in  my  opposing  him  for  Governor  in  1864,  and 
here  I  may  say,  and  do  say  in  the  most  emphatic  manner,  that  I  have  never 
questioned  his  integrity,  nor  his  honor,  nor  the  sincerity  of  his  devotion  to 
his  principles,  or  to  the  people  whose  servant  he  was  and  is.^" 

Just  at  this  time  Ealeigh — with  a  population  of  between  four  and 
five  thousand — was  thrown  into  great  excitement  by  a  mob  which  broke 
up  part  of  the  office  of  the  Ealeigh  Standard,  while  the  following  morn- 
ing another  destroyed  the  office  of  the  State  Journal.^'^ 

Governor  Yance  took  hold  of  the  situation  vigorously  and  the  excite- 
ment seemed  in  a  few  weeks  to  have  largely  subsided.  Mr.  Holden  in  a 
letter  to  Mr.  Hale,  October  7th,  writes  that  of  course  after  the  mob  he 
could  not  change  his  policy,  but  the  height  of  the  excitement  over  the 
peace  meetings  seemed  over  and  in  a  letter  dated  October  26th  Gov- 
ernor Vance  writes :  "I  receive  continued  evidence  of  a  better  state  of 
feeling  in  the  State."  But  December  10th  in  another  private  letter  he 
says :  "But  the  Holdenites  are  making  every  effort  to  raise  a  row  again. 
God  help  us.  I  fear  we  are  on  the  eve  of  another  revolution  and  civil 
war  in  the  State." 

A  letter  from  Governor  Vance  who  has  been  ill  and  still  not  well, 
dated  December  21,  1863,  in  the  course  of  which  he  says : 

What  would  you  say  to  Congress  app'g  Commrs  to  treat  for  peace?  Would 
it  do  any  good,  North  or  South?  Their  terms  would  not  be  heard,  of  course, 
and  it  might  help  to  put  down  the  clamor  here.  Many  of  our  friends  here 
think  it  the  only  way  to  save  North  Carolina,  and  I  confess  I  have  been  some- 
what moved  by  their  arguments,  but  am  fearful  to  yield  my  position  on  such 
without  good  advice.  Mr.  Graham  was  much  depressed  whilst  here  on  the 
subject,  for  though  we  suppressed  the  resolutions  in  the  caucus,  yet  there 
was  dissatisfaction  among  men  of  whom  you  would  have  thought  better 
things.     Don't  think  me  faint-hearted — I  have  been  sick  and  quite  gloomy. 

But  the  contest  was  to  assume  a  new  form,  that  of  a  Convention 
which  was  to  be  made  the  issue  of  the  State  campaign  in  1864.  To 
show  that  Governor  Vance  felt  himself  the  servant  of  all  the  people  and 
of  the  peace  movement  which  he  had  fought  in  the  State  itself,  we  have 
his  letter  to  Mr.  Hale  dated  December  30,  1863. 

*5Holden,  Memoirs,  p.  24,  also  pp.  76-77. 

««/6td.,  p.  25. 

^Tayetteville  Observer,  September  14,  1863,  p.  3. 
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He  had  written  Mr.  Dortch  as  to  tlie  propriety  of  offering  terms  of 
peace  in  Congress.  "He  saw  tlie  President,  who  was  not  quite  con- 
vinced of  its  propriety,  but  would  consult  about  it.''  Governor  Vance 
inclines  to  think  more  than  ever  it  could  do  no  harm  "and  would  silence 
clamor  of  a  certain  few  in  North  Carolina  or  force  them  to  take  sides 
against  their  country,  which  most  of  them  are  afraid  to  do  while  we 
still  have  two  great  armies  in  the  field." 

He  gives  as  another  reason  that  the  plans  are  all  arranged  to  advo- 
cate a  Convention  in  the  spring.  This  is  to  test  Vance  and  he  is  to  be 
beaten  if  he  opposes  it.  He  says :  "I  want  the  question  narrowed  down 
to  Lincoln  or  no  Lincoln,  and  don't  intend  to  fritter  away  my  strength 
on  any  minor  issues." 

A  long  important  letter  dated  January  16,  1864,  from  D.  K.  McEae, 
who  had  just  returned  from  discussing  affairs  at  Kichmond,  expresses 
the  opinion  that  a  party  strong  in  numbers— having  an  organ  not  un- 
suited  to  the  position  and  determined  in  purpose  has  entered  upon  a 
plan  by  which  the  State  at  no  distant  day  is  to  be  carried  out  of  the 
Confederacy."  He  reports  having  discussed  the  matter  plainly  with 
President  Davis.  ''I  recommended  sharp  and  decisive  measures,  to  wit, 
the  suspension  of  the  writ  of  Habeas  Corpus  and  the  declaration  of 
martial  law,  the  arrest  of  the  most  guilty  parties  and  the  employment 
of  a  sufficient  force  to  carry  the  laws  of  Congress  into  thorough  execu- 
tion." 

In  a  letter  from  Governor  Vance  to  Mr.  Hale,  dated  January  22, 
1864,  he  writes  that  many  good  men  are  alarmed  over  the  talk,  among 
the  disaffected,  about  losing  their  liberties  as  Haheas  Corpus.  He  asks 
Mr.  Hale  to  read  some  documents  sent  him  which  tell  of  the  overthrow  of 
the  ballot  in  Kentucky  and  the  conditions  there,  so  that  he  may  make 
use  of  it  in  his  paper  to  show  the  disaffected  the  conditions. 

A  letter  from  Governor  Vance,  February  11,  1864,  after  discussing 
the  issues,  says : 

I  make  no  doubt  but  the  Convention  issue  will  force  everything  asunder 
and  form  a  new  party— two  of  them  rather.  I  do  not  v/ish  this  rupture  to 
be  upon  any  minor  issue  *  *  *  Let  them  [the  ultra-conservatives]  abuse 
•  Jeff  Davis  and  the  Secessionists  to  their  hearts'  content,  so  they  will  oppose 
this  Convention  movement  and  keep  to  their  duty  on  the  war  question,  and 
whilst  I  would  disapprove  of  all  this  as  vexatious,  I  hold  it  would  be  bad 
policy  to  waste  my  strength  by  quarreling  with  them. 

Years  afterward,  in  writing  of  this  campaign,  Mr.  Holden  says : 

As  a  "peace"  man,  after  July,  1863,  I  urged  that  this  State  alone,  or  with 
other  Southern  States,  should  negotiate  for  peace  on  honorable  terms  with 
the  general  government,  as  it  seemed  to  be  clear  that  Mr.  Davis  would  not  in 
any  event  attempt  to  negotiate;  and  as  it  also  appeared  to  be  clear  that  if 
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the  war  went  to  its  end  our  subjugation  was  inevitable.  In  this  I  was  sus- 
tained by  a  large  majority  of  our  people  until  Governor  Vance's  Wilkesboro 
speech  on  the  22d  day  of  February,  1864.-' 

During  the  winter  of  1864  various  letters  were  exchanged  between 
President  Davis  and  Governor  Yance,  in  the  counrse  of  which  the  Gov- 
ernor urged  that  peace  negotiations  be  opened  with  the  Federals.  Presi- 
dent Davis  shows  the  obstacles  in  the  way  and  also  advises  him  to  aban- 
don his  policy  of  conciliation  toward  the  promoters  of  discontent  and 
set  them  at  defiance.  Governor  Yance^s  well  known  letter  to  President 
Davis  on  Habeas  Corpus  strongly  sets  forth  the  discontent  in  the  State, 
but  he  says :  "Where  and  when  have  our  people  failed  you  in  battle  or 
withheld  either  their  blood  or  their  vast  resources  ?"29 

As  is  well  known,  Holden  ran  for  ^Governor  in  opposition  to  Yance 
and  the  campaign  was  waged  into  the  summer.  The  files  of  the  Oh- 
server  are  missing  for  some  months,  but  from  the  official  record  the 
vote  for  Governor  was:  Yance,  58,065;  Holden,  14,471.30  This  strong 
endorsement  of  Yance  showed  that  the  State  would  abide  by  his  policies. 
The  peace  feeling,  as  will  be  seen,  continued  through  the  last  year  of 
the  war,  but  much  of  it  might  be  attributed  to  a  realization  of  the  final 
outcome  rather  than  to  Union  sentiment. 

One  more  effort  for  peace  was  made  in  November  of  1864,  when  Mr. 
Poole  of  Bertie  County  offered  peace  resolutions  in  the  State  Senate 
that  five  commissioners  be  elected  by  the  General  Assembly  to  act  with 
others  from  the  other  States  of  the  Confederacy  as  a  medium  for  nego- 
tiating a  peace  with  the  United  States;  that  they  request  of  President 
Davis  that  he  arrange  for  a  conference  through  the  medium  of  these 
commissioners ;  that  whenever  five  of  the  States  so  act  the  Governor  com- 
municate officially  with  President  Davis.^^ 

The  Observer  later  has  the  following  special  dispatch  in  regard  to 
Mr.  Poole's  resolutions : 

The  peace  resolutions  introduced  by  Mr.  Poole  of  Bertie  were  tabled  in  the 
Senate  today,  24  to  20.    A  motion  to  reconsider  was  defeated,  23  to  22.'^ 

Mr.  Hale  adds :  ^This  result  would  have  been  more  gratifying  if  it 
had  been  arrived  at  with  some  approach  to  unanimity.  That  such  reso- 
lution should  have  been  supported  by  tv/enty-two  senators  is  astonish- 
ing." 3  3 

I  cannot  close  without  a  word  for  the  masterly  way  in  which  the  State 
affairs  were  managed  during  these  years  by  Governor  Yance  and  his 

2  8Holden,  Memoirs,  pp.  71-72. 

!!^r®*^f^^^  January  8,  1864,  quoted  in  Fayetteville  Observer  May  30,  1864.  p.  2. 

^oNorth  Carolina  Manual,  1913,  p.  1000. 

*  ^Fayetteville  Observer,  November  28,  1864,  p.  3. 

*nhid.,  December  5,  1864,  p.  4;  December  8,  p.  1. 

**Ibid.,  December  19,  1864,  p.  1. 
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interpreter  to  the  people,  Mr.  Edward  J.  Hale.  The  more  the  actual 
conditions  are  understood  the  more  amazed  one  is  at  the  marvelous  skill 
these  men  showed  in  keeping  the  outward  organization  so  efficient.  Both 
had  heen  strong  Union  men,  both  had  continued  so  until  Lincoln's  call 
for  troops.  Yet  when  they  went  with  the  South  neither  swerved  in  his 
loyalty,  but  worked  with  tireless  energy  and  gave  all  he  had  of  abHity 
and  skill  to  her  cause. 

CONCLUSIONS 

1.  The  vote  on  the  matter  of  a  Convention  in  February,^  1861,  indi- 
cates that  I^orth  Carolina  was  strongly  Union  down  to  Lincoln's  call 
for  troops,  April,  15,  1861. 

2.  The  relations  between  the  Confederacy  and  :^orth  Carolina  were 
not  cordial;  the  people  felt  that  the  State  was  distrusted  and  treated 
with  suspicion.  The  feeling  seemed  especially  strong  against  many  of 
the  centralizing  policies  of  Jefferson  Davis.  The  extremely  complex 
conditions  of  affairs  between  the  Confederacy  and  the  State  frequently 
placed  Governor  Yance  in  most  delicate  and  trying  situations  which, 
with  his  group  of  able  advisers,  he  met  with  great  tact,  firmness  and 
ability.  The  evidence  from  his  confidential  correspondence  with  Hale 
proves  conclusively  that  he  was  unswervingly  loyal  to  the  State  and  the 
cause  of  the  South  from  the  call  for  troops  to  the  close  of  the  war. 

3.  Granted  the  right  of  secession  from  the  Federal  Government,  it 
would  seem  that  a  Southern  State  had  an  equal  right  to  secede  from  the 
Confederacy,  or  to  treat  separately  for  peace,  although  whether  it 
would  have  been  wise  to  do  so  is,  of  course,  an  open  question.^ 

4.  That  there  was  deep  and  widespread  dissatisfaction  with  the  war 
is  evident.  That  there  was  a  strong  undercurrent  for  the  Union  seems 
probable.  Either  side  may  admire  the  consistent  course  of  action  of 
one  whose  fundamental  belief  differs  from  his,  but  who  is  loyal  to  the 
truth  as  he  believes  it.  As  with  the  loyalists  in  the  Kevolutionary  War, 
the  Union  element  in  the  Civil  War  may  be  accorded  honesty  of  convic- 
tion and  a  right  to  their  opinion.  Any  other  course  would  strike  at  the 
basis  of  the  glory  of  North  Carolina's  past,  whose  foundation  is  the 
democratic  doctrine  of  the  right  of  the  people  to  self-government  and 
to  self-expression  of  thought. 

5.  Of  a  State  with  such  an  undercurrent  of  faction  that  could  subordi- 
nate personal  feeling  and  with  one  hundred  and  fifteen  thousand  voters 
send  into  the  field  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  thousand  troops,  one  can 
only  say,  as  Daniel  Webster  did  of  his  own  State  years  ago :  She  needs 
no  encomium.     There  she  is.     Behold  her,  and  judge  for  yourselves. 
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The  Southern  Policy  of  Andrew  Johnson 


By  J.  G.  DE  RouLHAC  Hamilton. 


In  the  early  morning  of  April  15,  1865,  the  tragedy  of  Lincoln's  assas- 
sination having  taken  place  the  night  before,  Chief  Justice  Chase  ad- 
ministered the  oath  of  office  to  Andrew  Johnson,  of  Tennessee,  who  now 
became  President  of  the  United  States.  A  glance  at  his  previous  career 
makes  it  plain  that,  while  possibly  because  of  temperament  and  cer- 
tainly because  of  former  political  affiliations,  he  was  unsuited  to  cope 
with  the  vexing  problems  which  had  menaced  his  illustrious  predecessor 
and  which  now  confronted  him,  he  was,  nevertheless,  so  far  as  expe- 
rience and  training  in  official  position  was  concerned,  better  qualified 
for  the  presidency  than  a  majority  of  those  who  have  filled  the  place, 
not  even  excepting  the  one  he  now  succeeded. 

Born  in  Ealeigh,  ISTorth  Carolina,  in  1808,  the  son  of  a  poor  bank 
porter,  who  shortly  thereafter  gave  his  life  to  save  another,  he  was  ap- 
prenticed to  a  tailor  at  an  early  age  and  in  that  way  learned  the  trade, 
which  he  professed  to  the  end  of  his  life.     Keleased  from  his  service,  he 
left  IsTorth  Carolina,  where  indeed  no  door  of  opportunity  was  open  to 
him  or  likely  to  be  so,  journeyed  to  Tennessee,  and  located  at  Greene- 
ville,  a  little  village,  the  seat  of  Greene  County.     There  he  worked  at 
his  trade,  married  Eliza  McCardle,  a  good  woman,  who,  throughout 
the  rest  of  his  life,  was  an  inspiration  to  higher  and  better  things,  and, 
not  the  least  of  his  activities,  discussed  with  radical  intensity  the  politi- 
cal questions  of  the  day  in  which  he  had  a  keen  and,  one  may  almost 
say,  instinctive  interest.     He  was  heavily  handicapped  in  the  race  for 
political  preferment  upon  which  he  soon  entered.     He  had  learned  to 
read  in  Ealeigh,  but  it  was  his  wife  who  taught  him  to  write,  and  what 
other  education  he  acquired  was  with  pain  and  difficulty.     But,  serving 
in  turn  as  alderman  and  mayor  of  Greeneville,  he  next   represented 
his  county  in  the  lower  house  of  the  legislature  in  1835  and  1839.     He 
was  an  unsuccessful  candidate  for  presidential  elector  in  1840  and  a 
member  of  the  state  Senate  from  1841  to  1843.     He  was  then  a  sue- 
cessful  aspirant  for  Congress,  where  he  remained  for  ten  years  (1843- 
1853).     Defeated  for  governor  in  1851,  he  was  triumphantly  elected  in 
1853,  after  a  campaign  up  to  that  time  unparalleled  for  its  bitter  per- 
sonalities,  in   which   Johnson,   appealing  to   the   mass  of   the   people, 
spared  no  one  of  those  who  opposed  him,  and  with  the  same  courage 
which  characterized  his  entire  career,  refused  to  give  the  "satisfaction 
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customary  among  gentlemen,"  not  because  lie  was  afraid  to  figlit,  for 
fear  was  left  out  of  his  physical,  mental,  and  moral  make-up,  but  be- 
cause he  was  convinced  to  his  own  satisfaction  that  duelling  was  wrong. 
He,  indeed,  could  say  with  truth,  "These  two  eyes  never  looked  upon  any 
being  in  the  shape  of  mortal  man  that  this  heart  of  mine  feared."  Serv- 
ing two  terms  as  governor,  he  was,  in  1857,  elected  to  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States  where,  while  not  of  first  rank,  he  was  no  unimportant 
figure,  and  where,  bold  as  always,  he  matched  his  strength  against 
John  Bell,  his  powerful  colleague  from  Tennessee,  and  against  Jefferson 
Davis,  then  at  his  maximum  of  strength,  power,  and  influence. 

A  States'  Rights  Democrat,  a  slave-holder,  with  no  illusions  in  regard 
to  the  negroes  and  with  something  of  the  dislike  of  them  characteristic 
of  the  class  from  which  he  was  sprung,  Johnson  was  never  able  to  ac- 
cept the  doctrine  of  secession,  not  because  of  his  dislike  of  secessionists, 
but  because  of  his  passion  for  the  Union  and  the  Constitution  which  to 
him  always  typified  that  Union.  The  Constitution  provided  no  means 
of  secession  and  therefore  there  existed  in  his  opinion  no  right  of  seces- 
sion. And  so,  during  the  dark  days  when  Senator  after  Senator  an- 
nounced the  secession  of  his  State,  and  bade  farewell  to  his  colleagues, 
Johnson  stood  firm  against  all  pressure  and,  alone  of  the  Southern  Sena- 
tors, kept  his  seat,  realizing  fully  the  possibility,  if  not  probability,  of 
thereby  condeming  himself  to  perpetual  exile  from  the  home  of  his 
choice  and  of  his  love.  His  feeling  is  best  expressed  in  his  own  words. 
Speaking  on  February  16,  1861,  he  said: 

I  have  been  told,  and  I  have  heard  it  repeated,  that  this  Union  is  gone.  It 
has  been  said  in  this  Chamber  that  it  is  in  the  cold  sweat  of  death;  that  in 
fact  it  is  really  dead,  and  merely  lying  in  state  waiting  for  the  funeral  obse- 
quies to  be  performed.  If  this  be  so,  and  the  war  that  has  been  made  upon 
me  in  consequence  of  advocating  the  Constitution  and  the  Union  is  to  result 
in  my  overthrow  and  in  my  destruction,  and  that  flag — that  glorious  flag,  the 
emblem  of  the  Union,  which  was  borne  by  Washington  through  a  seven-years 
struggle — is  interred,  I  want  no  more  honorable  winding-sheet  than  that 
brave  old  flag,  and  no  more  glorious  grave  than  to  be  interred  in  the  tomb 
of  the  Union. 

And  so,  with  undaunted  courage,  he  made  his  choice. 

In  1862,  Lincoln  made  him  military  governor  of  Tennessee,  charged 
with  the  duty  of  restoring  in  the  State  a  civil  government  loyal  to  the 
United  States.  Fulfilling  this  difficult  and  dangerous  duty  with  fidelity 
and  a  measure  of  success,  he  was,  in  1864,  selected  by  Lincoln  as  his 
running  mate  in  the  presidential  campaign  of  that  year,  a  choice  dic- 
tated by  a  desire  to  show  the  outside  world,  by  the  selection  of  a  South- 
erner, that  the  seceded  States  were  still  part  of  the  Union,  and  a  desire 
to  express  to  the  country,  by  the  nomination  of  a  Democrat,  the  reality 
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of  the  name  Union  Party,  which  the  Republicans  now  assumed.  It  is 
not  at  all  improbable  that  a  third  reason  influenced  Lincoln.  The  prob- 
lem of  the  restoration  of  the  seceded  States  was  known  to  him  to  be  of 
the  first  magnitude.  Is  it  not  likely  that  Johnson's  known  agreement^ 
with  his  views  and  connection  as  military  governor  with  his  plan,  may 
have  been  a  leading  cause  of  his  decision  ? 

This  was  the  man,  then,  on  whom  devolved  the  duty  and  responsi- 
bility of  restoring  the  seceded  States,  of  carrying  out  Lincoln's  plan, 
which  was  in  all  essential  respects  in  accord  with  all  his  own  political 
ideals  and  constitutional  principles.  For  Johnson  came  out  of  the  war 
as  he  went  in — a  States'  Rights  Democrat  and,  as  such,  a  firm  believer 
in  the  indestructibility  of  a  State,  a  doctrine,  which,  although  with 
stammering  lips,  he  had  clearly  enunciated  in  his  ever-to-be-regretted 
inaugural  as  Vice  President.^  In  1861,  he  had  introduced  into  the  Sen- 
ate the  following  resolution,  which  was  adopted  almost  unanimously, 
and  which,  in  a  slightly  different  form,  the  Llouse  had  already  adopted 
a  few  days  before  :^ 

That  this  war  is  not  waged  on  our  part  in  any  spirit  of  oppression,  nor 
for  any  purpose  of  subjugation,  nor  purpose  of  overthrowing  or  interfering 
with  the  rights  or  established  institutions  of  those  States,  but  to  defend  and 
maintain  the  supremacy  of  the  Constitution  and  to  preserve  the  Union  with 
all  the  dignity,  equality,  and  rights  of  the  several  States  unimpaired. 

The  indestructibility  of  the  Union  and  of  a  State  was  thus  the  doc- 
trine on  which  the  war  was  fought.  It  was  the  only  solution  in  the  N^orth- 
ern  mind  at  the  beginning  of  the  war.  It  was  the  doctrine  on  which 
Lincoln's  policy  of  war  and  policy  of  restoration  were  both  based,  it 
was  the  direct  inspiration  of  Lincoln's  and  Seward's  letters  and  instruc- 
tions to  ministers  abroad,^  it  appeared  clearly  in  Sherman's  convention 

iJohnson  in  1863  had  warned  Lincoln  through  a  letter  to  Montgomery  Blair  to  beware  of  the  prop- 
osition of  States  relapsing  into  territories  and  held  as  such.     McPherson,  History  of  Rebellion,  p.  199. 

^The  part  alluded  to  is  as  follows:  "Before  I  conclude  this  brief  inaugural  address,  in  the  pres- 
ence of  this  audience — and  I, though  a  plebian  boy,  am  authorized  by  the  principle  of  the  government 
under  which  I  live  to  feel  proudly  conscious  that  I  am  a  man,  and  grave  dignitaries  are  but  men — 
before  the  Supreme  Court,  the  representatives  of  foreign  Governments,  Senators  and  people,  I  desire 
to  proclaim  that  Tennessee,  whose  representative  I  have  been,  is  free.  She  has  bent  the  tyrant's  rod, 
she  has  broken  the  yoke  of  slavery,  and  today  she  stands  redeemed!  She  waited  not  for  the  exercise 
of  power  by  Congress;  it  was  her  own  act,  and  she  is  now  as  loyal,  Mr.  Attorney  General,  as  is  the 
State  from  which  you  come.  It  is  the  doctrine  of  the  Federal  Constitution  that  no  State  can  go  out  of 
the  Union;  and  moreover  Congress  cannot  eject  a  State  from  the  Union.  Thank  God,  Tennessee 
has  never  been  out  of  the  Union!  It  is  true  the  operations  ot  her  government  were  tor  a  time  inter- 
rupted; there  was  an  interregnum;  but  she  is  still  in  the  Union  and  I  am  her  representative.  This  day 
she  elects  her  Governor  and  Legislature,  which  will  be  convened  on  the  first  Monday  of  April,  and 
again  her  Senators  and  Representatives  will  soon  mingle  with  those  of  her  sister  States;  and  who  shall 
gainsay  it,  for  the  Constitution  requires  that  to  every  State  shall  be  guaranteed  a  republican  form 
of  government." 

^This  resolution  was  adopted  with  two  dissenting  votes  in  the  Senate  and  five  in  the  House. 

*The  instructions  to  Mr.  Charles  Francis  Adams  in  1861  contained  the  following:  "You  will  indulge 
m  no  expressions  of  harshness  or  disrespect  or  even  impatience  concerning  the  seceding  States,  their 
agents,  or  their  people.  But  you  will,  on  the  contrary,  all  the  while  remember  that  those  States  are 
now,  as  they  always  heretofore  have  been,  and  notwithstanding  their  temporary  self-delusion,  they 
must  always  continue  to  be,  equal  and  honored  members  of  this  Federal  Union,  and  that  their  citi- 
zens throughout  all  poUtical  misunderstandings  and  alienations,  still  are  and  always  must  be  our 
kindred  and  countrymen. ' ' 
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witli  Johnston,  and  it  was  tlie  ideal  of  botli  Lincoln  and  Johnson,  neither 
of  whom  ever  departed  from  it  in  any  essential  particular. 

Let  us  now  glance  at  the  views  and  plans  of  Lincoln  as  to  restoration. 
In  1863,  he  issued  his  amnesty  proclamation  in  which  he  prescribed  an 
oath,  the  taking  of  which  would  restore  to  his  personal  and  property 
rights  any  supporter  of  .the  Confederacy,  with  the  exception  of  civil  and 
diplomatic  officers  of  the  Confederacy,  those  who  had  left  judicial  posi- 
tions or  seats  in  Congress  or  the  army  and  navy  of  the  United  States 
to  assist  the  Confederacy;  all  Confederate  officers  above  the  rank  of  colo- 
nel in  the  army  or  lieutenant  in  the  navy,  and  all  who  had  maltreated 
prisoners  of  war.     At  the  same  time  he  announced  that  he  would  recog- 
nize as  the  government  of  any  seceded  State,  except  Virginia,  where  the 
Peirpoint   government  had   already  been   established,   and  which   had 
throughout  the  war  two  Senators  in  Congress,  and  for  a  time  several 
Eepresentatives,  such  organizations  as  might  be  set  up  by  persons  who 
had  taken  the  oath,  provided  they  should  reach  in  number  ten  per  cent  of 
the  voting  population  of  the  State.     Already  in  1862,  at  the  same  time 
that  Johnson  was  appointed  military  governor  of  Tennessee,  General 
Shepley  was  given  a  similar  appointment  for  Louisiana.     Under  their 
direction,  elections  for  Congress  were  held  in  such  districts  of  the  two 
States  as  were  then  under  Union  control,  and  in  the  37th  Congress, 
there  were  two  Eepresentatives  from  Louisiana  and  three  from  Ten- 
nessee.    To  this  extent  Congress  still  recognized  the  existence  of  the 
States.     Under  these  new  terms  governments  were  established  in  Lou- 
isiana and  Arkansas  which  received  the  recognition  of  the  President 
but  which  were  denied  representation  in  both  houses  of  Congress.    With 
Virginia  and  Tennessee  they  formed  a  nucleus  for  later  presidential 

action. 

This  policy  failed  to  meet  with  the  approval  of  a  majority  in  Con- 
gress. E'ot  only  did  the  legislative  branch,  now  growing  very  sensitive 
to  encroachments  of  the  executive,  fail  to  recognize  the  validity  of  the 
governments  thus  established;  it  denied  that  the  President  had  any 
authority  to  deal  with  the  problem  of  Reconstruction,  and,  to  make  its 
own  position  clear,  passed  an  act  providing  for  restoration  on  a  pattern 
of  its  own.  This  act  was  ''pocketed"  by  Lincoln,  who  made  it  the  occa- 
sion for  a  most  remarkable  address  to  the  people  of  the  United  States, 
which  was  in  effect  a  veto  message.  This  left  him,  as  it  were,  in  posses- 
sion of  the  field,  for  a  furious  public  attack  made  on  him  by  Benjamin 
F.  Wade,  of  Ohio,  and  Henry  Winter  Davis,  of  Maryland,  the  leaders 
of  the  counter-movement  in  the  Senate  and  the  House,  weakened  him 
not  at  all,  but  had  rather  the  opposite  effect.  In  1864,  he  was  renomi- 
nated with  Johnson  as  his  fellow-candidate  who,  as  has  been  seen,  was 
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in  entire  accord  with  his  views,  and  on  a  platform  which  contained  no 
plank  opposed  to  their  position.  The  strength  of  the  ticket  was  suffi- 
cient to  force  the  withdrawal  of  Fremont,  who  had  been  nominated  by 
the  radical  opponents  of  the  President.  ^Nfevertheless,  it  is  not  doubtful 
that  had  Lincoln  lived,  the  contest  would  have  been  renewed,  and  that 
it  would  have  taxed  even  his  abilities  to  carry  out  his  policy.  But  at 
the  time  the  opposition  was  apparently  stifled,  for  Congress,  realizing 
fully  that  the  end  of  the  war  was  at  hand,  had  adjourned  until  the  follow- 
ing December,  which,  of  course,  gave  the  President  a  free  hand.  And 
Lincoln's  views  were  known  to  be  unchanged.  To  illustrate  his  eager- 
ness upon  the  subject  of  a  speedy  restoration,  his  remarks  to  Johnson 
when  the  latter  came  to  Washington  to  be  inaugurated  are  interesting: 
"My  great  and  sole  desire  has  been  to  preserve  these  States  intact  under 
the  Constitution  as  they  were  before;  and  there  should  be  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution  which  would  compel  the  States  to  send  their 
Senators  and  Eepresentatives  to  the  Congress  of  the  United  States.'^i 

It  was  to  this  difficult  position  that  Johnson  now  ascended,  handi- 
capped by  his  Democratic  affiliations  and  sympathies,  by  his  Southern 
birth,  and  by  his  temperamental  characteristics.     His  coming,  indeed, 
was  hailed  by  the  advanced  radicals  who  distrusted  Lincoln  because  they 
hated  that  quality  of  mercy  which  in  him  was  indeed  not  strained.     At 
the  last  meeting  of  the  Cabinet,  the  latter  had  made  clear  his  feeling  in 
these  words :  "I^o  one  need  expect  I  will  take  any  part  in  hanging  or  kill- 
ing these  men.  Frighten  them  out  of  the  country,  open  the  gates,  let  down 
the  bars,  scare  them  oil.     Enough  lives  have  been  sacrificed;  we  must 
extinguish  our  resentment  if  we  expect  harmony  and  Union."2     But 
Johnson  had  a  different  record.     Continually  throughout  the  war,  he 
had  voiced  his  stern  conviction  that  treason  must  be  made  odious  by  the 
hanging  of  traitors,  a  punishment  which  indeed  he  made  it  clear  that 
he  regarded  as  all  too  light  for  the  offense.     In  his  horror  at  Lincoln's 
assassination  he  had  accepted,  rather  reluctantly  it  is  true,  but  without 
serious  question,  Stanton's  assurance  that  Joseph  Holt  had  evidence  to 
prove   clearly  the  complicity  of  Jefferson  Davis   and   other  Southern 
leaders  in  the  plot,  and  his  fury,  rekindled,  caused  violence  of  speech. 
On  the  very  afternoon  of  Lincoln's  death,  a  caucus  of  the  more  bitter 
Radicals  was  held  at  which  the  feeling  "was  nearly  unanimous  that  the 
accession  of  Johnson  would  prove  a  God-send  to  the  country."     The 
next  day,  "Blunt  Ben"  Wade,  speaking  for  the  Committee  on  the  Con- 
duct of  the  War,  of  which  Johnson  had  been  an  active  and  respected 
member,  said :    "Johnson,  we  have  faith  in  you.     By  the  gods,  there  will 
be  no  trouble  now  in  running  the  govemment."^ 

^Speech  of  Johnson,  February  22,  1866. 
No.  3,  p   159.^'"  President  Andrew  Johnson,  in  Southern  History  Association  Publications,  Vol.  IX. 
'Julian,  Recollections,  p.  257. 
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But  Jolmsoii,  while  severe,  was  not  merciless,  and  time,  responsibility, 
and  a  sincere  desire  for  a  genuine  restoration  of  the  Union  greatly  soft- 
ened his  views.  Never  had  he  favored  widespread  punishment,  but  he 
had  always  believed  that  leniency,  conciliation,  and  amnesty  should  be 
extended  to  the  mass  of  the  people  of  the  South.  Another  fact  may 
be  noticed.  Most  of  Johnson's  threats  of  punishment  had  been  made 
while  he  was  military  governor  of  Tennessee  or  while  he  believed  on 
the  basis  of  the  false  statements  of  Stanton  and  Holt  that  Lincoln  s 
death  was  the  result  of  a  Southern  conspiracy  participated  in  by  South- 
em  leaders.  When  he  became  President,  with  the  actual  control  of 
affairs  in  his  own  hands,  conditions  were  more  powerful  than  theory, 
particularly  when  he  discovered  the  falsehoods  with  which  he  had  been 

imposed  upon. 

Another  serious  question  of  policy  remained  in  doubt,  namely,  the 
status  and  treatment  of  the  emancipated  negroes.  It  was  one  of  John- 
son's best  characteristics  that  he  was  able  to  listen  attentively  to  advice, 
even  when  unwelcome,  and  afterwards  to  consider  it  with  care  and,  for 
so  intense  a  person  as  he,  with  quite  an  open  mind.  His  very  tact  as  a 
listener  frequently  brought  him  trouble  as  when  Charles  Sumner  and 
Chief  Justice  Chase,  confirmed  negrophiles,  both  far  in  advance  of  pub- 
lic sentiment  at  the  North,  took  his  silence  in  response  to  their  argu- 
ments for  consent  and  declared  him  definitely  committed  to  negro  suf- 
frage. But  such  was  not  at  all  the  case.  Johnson  personally  did  not 
favor  negro  suffrage,  although  he  would  not  have  been  opposed  to  a 
qualified  form  of  it.i  But  far  more  important  than  his  personal  feeling 
in  the  matter  was  his  absolute  conviction  that  suffrage  under  the  Consti- 
tution was  a  matter  outside  the  province  of  the  general  government,  and 
one  to  be  regulated  by  the  individual  States  alone. 

When  the  question  of  restoration  came  before  the  Cabinet  at  its  first 
meeting  under  the  new  administration  on  April  16,  there  was  no  nece^ 
sity  for  anv  new  theory  or  new  plan.  The  plan  applied  in  Tennessee, 
Virginia,  Arkansas,  and  Louisiana  was  in  operation,  and  Secretary 
Stanton  had  already,  at  the  last  meeting  before  Lincoln's  death,  sub- 
mitted the  draft  of  a  proclamation  for  beginning  the  work  m  the  other 
States.  And  so  Johnson  took  up  the  work  at  the  very  place  that  Lin- 
coln had  left  it.2  The  movement  for  assembling  the  Southern  Legisla- 
ture was  checked.     On  May  9,  the  Peirpoint  government  of  Virginia  was 

xCf.  Johnson's  letter  to  Governor  Sharkey  of  Mississippi.  ^cPhers^   ,^^^^^^^^^ 

tion  here  is  different  from  what  )t  would  be  ^^re  ^/^^  ,|^^'l^''^^-(2)  to  t^^^^  could  read  and  write; 

^^^^IJ^X^  :^^^t^'^'^p^^^'^°'^^S-n  „m  oot  do  .0  le.  the  .e- 
groes  have  universal  suffrage  now;  it  would  breed  a  war  of  races. 
*Dunning,  Reconstruction,  Social  and  Political,  p.  ^o. 
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recognized  by  formal  proclamation,  and  without  proclamation,  the  gov- 
ernments of  Louisiana,  Arkansas,  and  Tennessee  were  accepted.  But 
when  the  plan  for  ITorth  Carolina  was  taken  up,  new  problems  were 
presented,  since  in  that  State  there  existed  no  nucleus  of  a  loyal  govern- 
ment. Either  the  old  government  had  to  be  recognized  or  a  new  one  set 
up.  The  establishment  of  a  new  one  seemed  the  only  possible  solution 
and,  as  it  was  evident  that  the  plan  applied  here  would  serve  as  a  model 
for  all,  the  draft  prepared  by  Stanton  was  the  object  of  the  careful 
scrutiny  of  all  the  Cabinet.  In  it  was  found  a  clause  which  Stanton 
had  allowed  Sumner  and  Colfax  to  insert,  providing  that  "loyal  citizens 
of  the  United  States,  resident  in  the  State"  should  elect  members  of 
a  convention.  Stanton,  after  being  questioned  by  Welles,  who  had  rea- 
son to  suspect  the  trick,  admitted  that  its  purpose  was  to  force  negro 
suffrage.  At  his  request,  the  Cabinet  then  voted  on  the  subject  without 
debate  and  divided  equally,  Seward  being  absent. ^  The  President  made 
no  comment  and  retained  the  draft. 

On  May  24  Johnson  laid  before  the  Cabinet  his  own  plan,^  as  con- 
tained in  two  proclamations.  The  first  was  a  new  amnesty  offer,  which 
was  more  severe  than  Lincoln's,  in  that  there  were  six  additional  classes 
excluded  from  its  benefits,  the  most  noteworthy  being  that  of  persons 
worth  twenty  thousand  dollars.  But  it  was  announced  that  any  person 
belonging  to  an  excepted  class  might  make  special  application  for  par- 
don and  a  premise  of  a  liberal  exercise  of  executive  clemency  was  made. 
The  second  was  a  proclamation,  based  upon  the  constitutional  obliga- 
tion of  the  United  States  to  guarantee  a  republican  form  of  government 
to  the  several  States.  This,  after  reciting  that  the  war  had  deprived 
the  State  of  ]N"orth  Carolina  of  civil  government,  appointed  William  W. 
Holden  provisional  governor,  and  directed  him  to  prescribe  rules  for 
calling  a  convention  of  the  people  to  be  chosen  by  such  persons  as  were 
loyal  to  the  United  States,  and  who  were  entitled  to  vote  under  the 
laws  in  force  at  the  time  of  secession.  The  various  heads  of  departments 
of  the  United  States  Government  were  then  instructed  to  resume  the 
performance  of  their  duties  within  the  State,  and  the  courts  were  also 
instructed  to  resume  the  administration  of  justice. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  the  President  ignored  the  Radical  demand  for 
negro  suffrage.  Leaving  out  of  consideration  his  constitutional  views 
and  personal  preferences  already  alluded  to,  it  must  be  said  that,  had  he 
heeded  it,  he  would  have  been  far  in  advance  of  IS^orthern  public  senti- 
ment at  this  time.  The  demand  for  it  was  small.  Only  six  States  now 
granted  it  in  any  form,  and  two  of  those  with  restrictions,-^  and  there 

iWelles,  Diary,  II,  pp.  301-02;  Galary,  April  and  May,  1872,  pp.  526-37,  666.  The  vote  stood  as  fol- 
lows;   For  negro  suffrage,  Stanton,  Dennison,  and  Speed;   against,  Welles,  McCuUoch,  and  Usher. 

^The  plan  differed  in  no  essential  particular  from  that  presented  by  Stanton  except  that  part  of  it 
relating  to  the  suffrage  requirement. 

'The  five  New  England  States  and  New  York.  New  York  and  Connecticut  imposed  limitations 
upon  negro  suffrage. 
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was  small  likelihood  of  tlie  number's  being  largely  increased.  Sucb 
men  as  Governor  Morton,  Governor  Andrew,  William  Cullen  Bryant, 
E.  L.  Godkin,  Charles  A.  Dana,  John  Sherman,  General  Sherman,  and 
J.  W.  Forney  opposed  it,  as  did  such  influential  newspapers  as  the  New 
York  Times,  the  Chicago  BepuUican,  and  the  Philadelphia  Press. 

To  the  President's  plan  every  member  of  the  Cabinet  assented,  includ- 
ing Stanton,!  ^nd  on  M^ly  29  both  proclamations  were  issued.  On  June 
13,  a  similar  proclamation  was  issued  in  the  case  of  Mississippi,  and 
within  a  month,  others  for  Georgia,  Texas,  Alabama,  South  Carolina, 
and  Florida.  Thus  in  less  than  two  months  the  plan  was  put  into  prac- 
tical operation  in  all  the  late  Confederate  States. 

The  provisional  governors  went  promptly  to  work,  and  during  the 
summer  and  fall  of  1865  civil  government  was  revived  in  each  lately 
seceded  State,  except  Texas,  by  the  calling  of  a  convention  which  car- 
ried out  Johnson's  plan  in  accordance  with  the  proclamation  and  an 
important  part  of  the  plan  not  therein  included.  Through  conversa- 
tions and  correspondence  he  had  made  it  clear  that  he  expected  each 
State  through  its  convention  to  declare  the  ordinance  of  secession  null 
and  void,  abolish  slavery,  and  repudiate  its  war  debt.  Further,  the 
proposed  Thirteenth  Amendment  was  to  be  ratified  as  soon  as  the  Leg- 
lature  assembled.  These  conditions  were,  generally  speaking,  carried 
out  in  full.2  Elections  were  held,  the  newly  elected  officers  were  in- 
stalled, and  when  Congress  met  in  December,  1865,  every  Southern 
State  except  Texas  had  full  delegations  present  claiming  seats  in  the 
two  houses.     There  was  evidently  no  need  of  Lincoln's  constitutional 

amendment. 

It  must  be  confessed  that  the  Southern  people,  while  undoubtedly 
acting  in  entire  sincerity  and  with  the  best  intentions,  displayed  in  their 
choice  of  Senators  and  members  of  Congress  little  political  wisdom  and 
small  comprehension  of  the  state  of  Northern  sentiment.  Scarcely  one 
of  those  chosen  could  take  the  test  oath,  an  indispensable  requirement 
for  admission.  It  is,  however,  very  true,  that  every  State  would  have 
found  it  difficult  to  send  fit  men  who  could  take  the  oath.  :N'one  could 
have  sent  representative  men.  Many  of  them  had  been  very  prominent 
in  the  war,  and  among  the  newly  elected  Southerners  were  Alexander  H. 
Stephens,  Yice-President  of  the  Confederacy,  William  A.  Graham,  presi- 
dent pro  tern,  of  the  Confederate  Senate,  and  Herschel  Y.  Johnson,  a 
Confederate  Senator.  Almost  every  one  had  served  the  Confederacy  in 
some  capacity.  It  can  scarcely  be  a  cause  for  wonder  that  the  ISTorth 
found  objections. 

^Impeachment  Testimony,  1867,  p.  401.  ,         „.^    ,    ,  ,.  .-i     nr-    •    •      • 

•South  Carolina  and  Georgia  repealed  and  Florida  nullified  the  ordinances,  while  Miasissippi  re- 
fused to  ratify  the  amendment. 
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In  the  meantime  tlie  amnesty  oath  prescribed  by  the  President  bad 
been  widely  taken  and  thousands  of  applications  for  the  pardon  of  ex- 
cepted individuals  had  been  made.     Only  a  very  small  class   in  any 
State  refrained  from  accepting  the  amnesty  or  seeking  pardon.     The 
South,  up  to  this  time,  had  not  liked  Johnson,  but,  generally  speaking, 
it  respected  him,  if  only  for  his  undoubted  personal  courage.     His  offer 
seemed  and  was  to  a  high  degree  magnanimous  and,  while  the  excep- 
tions to  the  benefits  of  the  amnesty  caused  a  wide  exclusion,  it  was  soon 
apparent  that  his  promise  of  liberality  in  executive  clemency  was  not  an 
idle  one.     The  example  of  sincere  acceptance  of  the  results  of  the  war 
was  set  by  General  Lee  and  a  host  of  other  loved  and  trusted  leaders 
who  not  only  promptly  applied  for  pardon  but  quietly  and  without  pre- 
sumption  encouraged   every  movement   and   tendency  towards   sincere 
reconciliation.     Their  example  was  followed,  and  the  South  as  a  whole 
gave  Johnson  whole-hearted  support  and,  with  entire  sincerity,  accepted 
the  apparent  results  of  the  war.     "But,"  as  Schouler  says,  "though  will- 
ing enough  to  take  back  seats  if  readmitted  to  Congress,  they  bore  their 
defeat  at  arms  like  men  and  would  not  avow  more  penitence  than  they 
really  felt.     They  did  not  go  upon  their  knees  for  mercy  like  abjects, 
but  had  been  willing  to  face  punishment.     Glad  to  be  at  peace  now 
with  their  conquerors,  they  would  not  confess  themselves  ^traitors,'  in 
the  odious  sense  of  the  word,  nor  'criminals'  because  of  what  they  had 
fought  for.^i     And  the  President,  recognizing  the  spirit  with  which 
his  offers  were  met,  was  not  chary  of  pardon.     Even  Ehodes,  always 
contemptuous  of  Johnson,  and  nearly  everywhere  else  bitterly  unjust 
to  him,  says,  "The  President  granted  pardons  freely  and  wisely."^ 

An  yet  it  is  undeniable  that  mistakes  were  made  in  the  exercise  of  the 
pardoning  power,  though  Johnson  cannot  justly  be  held  responsible  for 
them  unless,  in  that  the  provisional  governors  were  his  creatures,  their 
faults  should  be  laid  at  his  door.  Many  good  Union  men  were  kept  from 
pardon  while  extreme  secessionalists  received  theirs.  For  example,  Wil- 
liam A.  Graham,  was  kept  from  pardon  for  a  long  time  by  Governor 
Holden,  while  others  far  less  deserving  were  recommended  and  pardoned. 
Another  weakness  in  the  system  was  caused  by  the  number  of  applica- 
tions and  the  various  channels  through  which  the  President  might  be 
approached.  Pardon  matters  usually  went  through  the  attor;iey-gen- 
eral's  office,  and  Attorney-General  James  Speed  had  a  cousin  who  was 
a  pardon  broker.^  That  there  were  other  similar  abuses  is  more 
probable. 

In  the  South,  the  element  dominant  in  carrying  out  Johnson^s  policy 

iSchouler,  History  of  the  Rcronstruction  Period,  p.  33. 

'Rhodes,  History  of  the  United  States,  V,  p.  535. 

»R.  J.  Powell  to  W.  W.  Holden,  North  Carolina  Executive  Correspondence. 
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were  the  old  Whigs,  chiefly  those  of  former  strong  Union  proclivities. 
Democrats  in  general  took  a  back  seat.  Extreme  secessionists,  of  what- 
ever political  afiiliations,  did  likewise,  ^i  all  the  Southern  people, 
however,  were  pleased  with  the  policy.  In  every  State  there  were  those 
who  ardently  desired  to  see  political  opponents  proscribed  and  perse- 
cuted whose  very  Unionism  was  chiefly  a  hatred  of  secessionists.!  But 
in  every  State,  they  formed  but  a  small  minority.  Later,  disappointed 
politicians  who  had  at  first  warmly  espoused  Johnson's  policy  and 
Johnson's  cause,  were  to  organize  against  him  and  go  over  to  the  Radi- 
cals but  as  yet  there  was  no  appearance  of  this. 

Of  the  sincerity  of  the  South  there  can  be  but  little  question.     ITews- 
paper  reporters,  bent  on  manufacturing  Radical  sentiment,  did  accept 
isolated  expressions  of  violent  opinion  as  indicative  of  the  prevailing 
sentiment   of   the   Southern   people,     ^-orthern   travelers,   m   all   good 
faith  were  surprised  and  horrified  beyond  measure  to  find  in  the  South 
no  general  consciousness  and  confession  of  guilt  and  no  hilarious  joy 
at  defeat.     Carl   Schurz,  a  foreigner  and  a  Radical,  was  able,  as  he 
wrote  his  wife,2  to  verify  every  preconceived  opinion  as  to  the  insin- 
cerity of  the   Southern  professions,  to  prove  conclusively  to  his  own 
satisfaction  and  that  of  other  Radicals,  that  the  negro  must  be  pro- 
tected and  given  the  ballot,  and  to  show  beyond  peradventure  or  dis- 
pute why  harsh  terms  should  be  demanded.     But  that  was  what  he 
went  for.     Many,  however,  far  better  qualified  to  judge  than  he,  and 
with  no  preconception  and  predilections,  found  a  very  different  situa- 
tion of  affairs.     Passing  over  the  findings  of  Watterson  and  Truman 
with  the  mere  mention  of  them,  let  us  take  the  opinion  of  General  Grant 
who  nearly  always  spoke  with  sincerity  and  without  bias  when  he  had 
no  interest  at  stake.     Said  he: 

Both  in  traveling  and  while  stopping,  I  saw  much  and  conversed  freely 
with  the  citizens  of  those  States  as  well  as  with  officers  of  the  army  who 
have  heen  among  them.    The  following  are  the  conclusions  come  to  by  me: 

I  am  satisfied  that  the  mass  of  thinking  men  of  the  South  accept  the  pres- 
ent situation  of  affairs  in  good  faith.  The  questions  which  have  hitherto 
divided  the  sentiments  of  the  people  of  the  two  sections— slavery  and  State 
rights  or  the  right  of  a  State  to  secede  from  the  Union-they  regard  as 
having  heen  settled  forever  by  the  highest  tribunal  (arms)  that  man  can 
resort  to.  I  was  pleased  to  learn  from  the  leading  men  whom  I  met  that 
they  not  only  accepted  the  decision  arrived  at  as  iinal,  but  that  now  the 
smoke  of  battle  has  cleared  away  and  time  has  been  given  for  reflection,  that 
this  decision  has  been  a  fortunate  one  for  the  whole  county,  they  receiving 
the  like  benefits  from  it  with  those  who  opposed  them  in  the  field  and  in  the 


cause. 


lAndrews,  The  South  Since  the  War,  pp.  111-112,  391-92. 
'■'The  Writings  of  Carl  Schurz,  I,  p.  268. 
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My  observations  lead  me  to  the  conclusion  that  the  citizens  of  the  Southern 
States  are  anxious  to  return  to  self-government  within  the  Union  as  soon  as 
possible;  that  while  reconstructing  they  want  and  require  protection  from 
the  Government;  that  they  are  in  earnest  in  wishing  to  do  what  they  think 
is  required  by  the  Government,  not  humiliating  to  them  as  citizens,  and  that 
if  such  a  course  was  pointed  out  to  them  they  would  pursue  it  in  good  faith. 

In  the  I^ortli  apparently  the  policy  met  with  hearty  approval.  Every 
state  convention,  Republican  and  Democratic,  in  the  autumn  of  1865, 
with  the  exception  of  Pennsylvania  and  Massachusetts,  where  Stevens 
and  Sumner  were  in  full  control,  voiced  this  sentiment,  and  in  those  ex- 
cepted cases  Johnson  was  not  condemned.  Morton  and  Andrew,  the 
war  governors  of  Indiana  and  Massachusetts,  gave  the  President  their 
hearty  support,  as  did,  among  others,  Henry  Ward  Beecher.  Among 
those  who  wrote  him  pledging  support  were  Hannibal  Hamlin,  General 
John  A.  Dix,  General  Thomas,  E.  W.  Washburn,  Lyman  Trumbull, 
Governor  Curtin,  Simon  Cameron,  Eeverdy  Johnson,  Gratz  Brown, 
Senators  Dixon,  Cowan,  and  Doolittle,  Jeremiah  S.  Black,  George  Ban- 
croft, Francis  Lieber,  and  General  William  T.  Sherman.  The  last 
mentioned  wrote  to  his  brother  in  November:  "You  observe  Mr.  John- 
son is  drifting  towards  my  terms  with  Johnston.  He  cannot  help  it,  for 
there  is  no  other  solution.  Any  plan  will  have  objections,  but  that 
least  of  all."i  The  ISTew  York  Evening  Post  said:  "The  President 
is  already  proving  himself  by  his  successive  acts  one  of  the  most  dis- 
creet, clear-sighted,  upright,  and  capable  statesmen  of  the  age,"^ 
while  the  Nation  commented  on  the  fact  that  his  policy  had  "the 
miraculous  property  of  appearing  to  satisfy  all  parts  and  parties  of  the 
country."^  Later  the  same  paper  declared  the  President's  plan  to  be 
"the  highest  example  of  humanity,  self-restraint,  and  sagacity  ever  wit- 
nessed— something  to  which  the  history  of  no  other  country  offers  any 
approach."^  And,  finally,  the  larger  number  of  the  governors'  mes- 
sages in  December  and  January  gave  the  policy  hearty  approval.  John 
Sherman,  at  a  much  later  date,  wrote:  "After  this  long  lapse  of  time 
I  am  convinced  that  Mr.  Johnson's  scheme  of  reorganization  was  wise 
and  judicious.  It  was  unfortunate  that  it  had  not  the  sanction  of  Con- 
gress,"^ and  even  Rhodes,  with  all  his  hostile  bias,  cannot  but  say :  "If 
his  plan  had  been  sanctioned  by  the  Republican  majority  it  would  have 
undoubtedly  worked  out  pretty  well  the  problem  of  Reconstruction."^ 

If  it  is  asked  why  this  "era  of  good  feeling"  did  not  continue,  the 
answer  is  simple.     The  Radicals  who  had  threatened  Lincoln's  policy 

^T/ie  Sherman  Letters,  p.  257. 
2Is3ue  of  June  20,  1865. 
'Issue  of  September  28,  1865. 
*Issue  of  December  14,  1865. 
^Recollections,  p.  308. 
'Op.  cit.,  V,  p.  548. 
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liked  Johnsoii's  no  better.  In  addition  they  regarded  him  as  a  traitor 
to  their  party  and  at  once  began  to  plot  for  bis  removal.  The  arch- 
enemies of  the  President  and  his  policy,  as  well  as  of  peace  and  recon- 
ciliation, were  Thaddeus  Stevens  and  Charles  Sumner,  who,  working 
from  different  points  of  view  and  with  different  motives,  reached 
almost  identical  conclusions  of  practice,  if  not  of  theory,  and  formed  a 
coalition  upon  which  rests  the  responsibility  for  what  we  call  Recon- 
struction. Stevens,  the  abler  and  more  influential  of  the  two,  was  a 
practical  politician  who  looked  at  every  question  from  the  angle  of  party 
expediency  and  who  strove  for  Republican  success  above  all  other  ends. 
Calculating,  selfish,  unscrupulous,  and  imbued  with  an  undying  hatred 
for  the  South,  he  sought  to  inflict  upon  it  the  harsh  punishment  that 
his  vindictive  nature  suggested.  Lacking  any  repulsion  in  respect  to 
the  negro  he  advocated  entire  equality  and  practiced  it.  Sumner,  on 
the  other  hand,  was  a  theorist  of  the  icy,  idealistic,  impractical  sort, 
who  made  a  fetich  of  human  rights  and  equality  and  ended  by  worship- 
ping an  imaginary  being  which  he  called  the  negro,  for  whose  actual 
embodiment,  by  the  way,  he  entertained  an  instinctive  and  almost  un- 
conquerable physical  disgust.  Lacking  sensibilities  of  any  sort,  he  was 
incapable  of  passion,  or,  indeed,  of  any  real  emotions.  He  lived  in 
abstractions  and  to  secure  what  he  theoretically  regarded  as  justice  was 
willing  to  inflict  almost  any  concrete  wrong.  This  unusual  pair,  whose 
joint  activities  were  of  a  sort  to  betray  even  a  cool-headed  investigator 
of  today  into  the  verbal  excesses  characteristic  of  the  fire-eaters  of  an- 
other generation,  were  the  leaders  in  framing  and  directing  congres- 
sional Reconstruction  and  as  parties  defendant  they  must  answer  the 
grave  indictment  which  history  will  bring — which  it  has  already  brought 
— against  them. 

It  is  needless  to  say  that  the  President's  policy  met  with  no  favor 
from  these  men  or  their  followers.  Stevens  called  his  entire  course 
"insane,"  and  Sumner  defined  his  exclusion  of  negro  suffrage  from  the 
]N"orth  Carolina  plan  as  "madness."^  Stevens  thought  that,  if  some- 
thing were  not  done,  the  President  would  be  crowned  king  before  Con- 
gress met,  and  continued,  "The  danger  is  that  so  much  success  will 
reconcile  the  people  to  almost  anything."^  The  Radicals  generally 
were  dispirited  and  were  determined  to  delay  in  the  hope  that  some 
change  in  public  sentiment  favorable  to  their  hopes  might  occur. 

When  Congress  met  the  President  won  fresh  assurance  of  approval 
because  of  his  message,  which  was  an  unusually  able  document.  Written 
as  we  now  know  by  George  Bancroft,^  it  was,  nevertheless,  a  faithful 

^Pierce,  Sumner,  IV,  p.  253. 

*Sumner,  Works,  p.  480. 

'Dunning  in  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  Proceedings,  Vol.  XIX,  p.  395. 
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expression  of  tlie  President's  views.  The  statement  of  his  constitutional 
view  of  the  status  of  the  Southern  States  is  worth  quotation  here : 

States,  within  the  proper  limitations  of  power,  are  essential  to  the  existence 
of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 

The  perpetuity  of  the  Constitution  brings  with  it  the  perpetuity  of  the 
States,  their  mutual  relations  make  us  what  we  are,  and  in  our  political  sys- 
tem this  connection  is  indissoluble.  The  whole  cannot  exist  without  the 
parts  or  the  parts  without  the  whole.  So  long  as  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  endures  the  States  will  endure;  the  destruction  of  the  one  is 
the  destruction  of  the  other;  the  preservation  of  the  one  is  the  preservation 
of  the  other. 

The  true  theory  is  that  all  pretended  acts  of  secession  were  from  the  be- 
ginning null  and  void.  The  States  cannot  commit  treason  nor  screen  the  in- 
dividual citizens  who  have  committed  treason  any  more  than  they  can  make 
valid  treaties  or  engage  in  lawful  commerce  with  any  foreign  povv'er.  The 
States  attempting  to  secede  placed  themselves  in  a  condition  where  their 
vitality  was  impaired,  but  not  extinguished;  their  functions  suspended,  but 
not  destroyed. 

It  contained  further  a  statement  of  the  progress  of  his  plan,  calling 
attention  to  the  ratification  of  the  Thirteenth  Amendment  by  the  South- 
em  States  as  "a  pledge  of  perpetual  loyalty  and  peace"  and  then  said : 

The  amendment  to  the  Constitution  being  adopted,  it  would  remain  for 
the  States,  whose  powers  have  been  so  long  in  abeyance,  to  resume  their 
places  in  the  two  branches  of  the  National  Legislature,  and  thereby  complete 
the  work  of  restoration.  Here  it  is  for  you,  fellow-citizens  of  the  Senate,  and 
for  you,  fellow-citizens  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  to  judge,  each  of 
you  for  yourselves,  of  the  elections,  returns,  and  qualifications  of  your  own 
members. 

In  spite  of  the  general  approval  of  the  message,  the  extreme  Radicals 
were  not  influenced.  Before  the  reading  of  the  message,  they  liad  already 
secured  the  exclusion  of  the  Southern  members  and  the  appointment  of 
the  famous  joint  committee  of  fifteen  on  Reconstruction. 

It  is  no  part  of  this  paper  to  discuss  the  relations  of  President  John- 
son with  Congress  and  the  final  breach  between  them.  This  is  a  well 
known  part  of  our  history.  Johnson's  plan  was  complete;  his  further 
work  was  a  vain,  at  times  blundering  and  tactless,  but  an  always  honest 
and  sincere  attempt  to  check  what  he  believed  to  a  complete  subversion 
of  the  Constitution.  The  following  remarkable  extract  from  one  of  his 
veto  messages^  indicates  to  what  lengths  he  went  in  his  appeals : 

Those  who  advocated  the  right  of  secession  alleged  to  their  own  justifica- 
tion that  we  had  no  regard  for  law,  and  that  their  rights  of  property,  life, 
and  liberty  would  not  be  safe  under  the  Constitution  as  administered  by  us. 
If  we  now  verify  their  assertion,  we  prove  that  they  were  in  truth  and  in 


^Veto  of  the  Reconstruction  Bill,  March  2,  1867.    McPherson,  Political  Manual  for  1867,  pp.  45-46 
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fact  fighting  for  their  liberty,  and  instead  of  branding  their  leaders  with  the 
dishonoring  names  of  traitors  against  a  righteous  and  legal  government  we 
elevate  them  in  history  to  the  rank  of  self-sacrificing  patriots,  consecrate 
them  to  the  admiration  of  the  world,  and  place  them  by  the  side  of  Washing- 
ton, Hampden,  and  Sydney. 

The  hostility  of  tlie  Kadicals  steadily  increased  and  they  finally  suc- 
ceeded in  controlling  the  Republican  party.  The  President  standing 
in  their  way,  they  first  by  statute  robbed  him.  of  important  constitu- 
tional prerogatives  and  then  resolved  to  displace  him,  chiefly  for  the 
reason  set  out  in  one  of  the  minority  reports  of  the  Judiciary  Committee 
on  the  question  of  his  impeachment.     It  was  as  follows: 

His  greatest  offense,  we  apprehend,  will  be  found  to  be  that  he  has  not 
been  able  or  willing  to  follow  those  who  elected  him  to  his  ofSce  in  their 
mad  assaults  upon  and  departure  from  the  constitutional  government  of  the 
fathers  of  the  Republic;  and  that,  standing  where  most  of  his  party  professed 
to  stand  when  they  elevated  him  to  his  present  exalted  position,  he  has  dared 
to  differ  from  a  majority  of  Congress  upon  great  and  vital  questions.  He 
has  believed  in  the  continuing  and  binding  obligations  of  the  Constitution; 
that  the  suppression  of  the  rebellion  against  the  Union  was  the  preservation 
of  the  Union  and  the  States  comprising  it,  and  that  when  the  rebellion  was 
put  down  the  States  were  all  and  equally  entitled  to  representation  in  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States. 

Slandered  at  every  turn,  watched  in  his  official  relations,  his  private 
life  overlooked  by  spies,  and  his  whole  past  raked  up,  the  conspirators 
were  unable  to  find  any  fact  upon  which  to  base  charges  against  him. 
When  finally  impeached,  the  charges  were  so  flimsy  as  to  fall  down  com- 
pletely before  even  such  a  court  as  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  had 
then  sunk  to  be.  And  in  the  face  of  the  facts^  there  are  those  today 
who,  exercising  the  high  calling  of  writing  history,  still  perpetuate  the 
slanders  of  those  evil  days  and  stamp  him  as  an  habitual  drunkard  1^ 

During  this  period  he  was  by  the  Radicals  thrown  into  the  arms  of 
the  Democratic  party,  and  with  him  went  the  white  South,  in  time  to  be 
the  Solid  South.  Had  Johnson's  plan  prevailed,  the  phrase  would 
never  have  been  coined.  And  yet  Johnson  had  not,  as  we  have  seen, 
made  what  Rhodes  calls,  "a  political  somersault."^  On  the  question 
of  the  punishment  of  the  Southern  leaders  by  judicial  process  he  had  a 
more  consistent  record  than  the  Radicals  themselves,  although  he  re- 
fused to  indict  a  whole  people.  On  the  question  of  Reconstruction  he 
had  simply  followed  the  course  to  which  he  had  always  been  openly  and 
solemnly  committed.  Before  the  final  breach  every  possible  argument 
was  employed  and  every  kind  of  pressure  was  brought  to  bear  to  induce 

^McCulloch,  Mfn  and  Measures  of  Half  a  Century,  373-74;  Century  Magazine,  January,  1913,  p.  438; 
Impeachment  Testimony,  1867. 

•Rhodes,  Op.  cit.,  Y.  p.  520;  Bassett,  History  of  the  United  States,  pp.  599,  611. 
30p.  cit.,  v.,  pp.  522-23. 
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him  to  modify  his  views  in  accordance  with  the  change  that  had  taken 
place  in  Republican  sentiment,  and  to  stay  in  the  party.  I^or  were 
promises  alone  employed.  When  they  failed,  threats  replaced  them, 
only  to  meet  with  the  same  fate.  When  Browning,  a  member  of  his 
Cabinet,  pressed  him  to  some  action  as  likely  to  check  the  movement  for 
impeachment,  Johnson  replied  impatiently :  "I  will  do  nothing  to  check 
impeachment,  if  there  is  any  wish  to  press  it.  I  am  tired  of  hearing 
allusions  to  impeachment.  God  Almighty  knows  I  will  not  turn  aside 
from  my  public  duties  to  attend  to  these  contemptible  assaults  which 
are  gotten  up  to  embarrass  the  Administration. "^  He  might  have  won 
great  fame  and  popular  applause  as  well  as  the  continued  support  of 
the  Radicals  by  yielding.  The  South  undoubtedly  might  have  escaped 
with  easier  terms  than  those  ultimately  demanded  and  enforced.  But 
Johnson's  policy  was  not  shaped  by  affection  or  consideration  for  the 
South,  although  in  time  he  came  to  feel  for  the  Southern  people  a  keen 
sympathy,  but  by  devotion  to  the  Union ;  his  views  were  not  based  upon 
party  doctrines  or  expediency,  but  upon  constitutional  principles^  and, 
right  or  wrong,  when  once  he  reached  a  decision  on  that  to  him  most 
sacred  of  subjects,  the  Constitution,  it  was  final  and  there  was  no  possi- 
bility of  change  nor  shadow  of  turning. 

It  is  to  no  mere  partisan,  then,  no  sectionalist,  that  Americans  owe  to 
Johnson  their  tribute  of  gratitude  and  of  praise,  but  to  a  national  de- 
fender of  the  Constitution  who,  while  he  failed,  is  today  known  to  have 
been  right,  and  who,  by  his  course,  set  an  example  of  courage,  firm- 
ness, and  official  rectitude  which  must  always  mean  much  to  loyal  and 
clear-thinking  men.  They,  more  and  more,  as  time  passes,  will  come 
to  see  him  in  the  light  in  which  he  was  viewed  by  three  members  of  his 
Cabinet,  all  of  whom  had  also  served  with  Lincoln.  Hugh  McCulloch 
said  of  him :  "He  was  brave,  honest,  truthful.  He  never  shrank  from 
danger,  disregarded  an  engagement,  or  was  unfaithful  to  his  pledges. 
His  devotion  to  the  Union  was  a  passion.  There  was  no  sacrifice  he 
would  not  make  for  it,  no  peril  he  would  not  encounter  in  its  defense."^ 
Seward  said:  "I  confess,  with  a  full  sense  of  my  accountability,  that 
among  all  the  public  men  with  whom  I  have  been  associated  or  con- 
cerned, in  this  or  any  other  country,  no  one  has  seemed  to  me  to  be  more 
wholly  free  from  personal  caprice  and  selfish  ambition  than  Andrew 
Johnson ;  none  to  be  more  jjurely  and  exclusively  moved  in  public  action 
by  love  of  country  and  good-will  to  mankind.''^  Still  more  noteworthy 
are  the  words  of  Welles  who  described  him  as  "in  many  respects  one  of 
the  best  and  most  single-minded  Executives  we  have  ever  had,""*  and 

iWelles,  Diary,  III,  p.  52. 

^Op.  cit.,  pp.  405-07.  , 

Work^,  5,  p.  523.  ' 

*Diary,  III,  p.  17. 
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"as  pure,  as  honest,  as  patriotic  a  chief  magistrate  as  we  have  ever 
had."i  And  Schouler,  his  most  valiant  defender  of  today,  says  with 
truth  that  when  he  retired  from  office  he  could  challenge  criticism  in 
the  language  of  Samuel,  "Whose  ox  have  I  taken?  Or  whom  have  I 
defrauded?  Whom  have  I  oppressed?  Or  of  whose  hand  have  I  re- 
ceived any  bribe  to  blind  mine  eyes  therewith."^ 

I  have  implied  that  the  South's  chief  debt  to  Johnson  is  the  same  as 
that  owed  by  other  sections  of  the  country.  And  yet,  we  are  so  consti- 
tuted, and  properly,  that  we  do  not  and  cannot  forget  that,  when  the 
South  was  prostrate,  it  was  he  who,  whatever  may  have  been  his  reasons, 
extended  a  helping  hand;  that,  when  the  people  of  the  South  were 
broken  and  all  was  lost  save  honor,  it  was  he  who,  although  he  had  him- 
self suffered  grievously  at  their  hands,  with  magnanimity  received 
them  back  into  national  fellowship,  and,  before  the  end  of  his  term, 
extended  a  free  pardon  to  all,  including  the  well-nigh  martyred  Davis; 
that  when  the  Southern  States  were  excluded  from  a  share  in  govern- 
ment, and  when  it  was  proposed  in  seriousness  to  hold  them  as  con- 
quered territory  and  deliver  them  over  to  the  spoiler  and  the  African, 
"that  terrible  inert  mass  of  domesticated  barbarism,"^  it  was  he  who, 
undaunted,  became  the  chief  of  their  defenders ;  and  finally,  that  when 
the  Southern  people  were  well-nigh  desperate,  his  example  restored  their 
failing  spirits  and  gave  to  them  a  fresh  impulse  to  regain  and  hold  the 
cherished  gifts  of  the  Fathers. 

The  time  has  come  for  Americans  to  see  him  as  he  was ;  to  hold  up  his 
noble  qualities  for  the  admiration  and  emulation  of  the  generations  of 
coming  Americans.  I^ever  was  there  a  more  fitting  time  to  study  them ; 
for  in  him  was  no  divided  allegiance,  his  patriotism  was  unhyphenated, 
and  for  such  as  he  the  inspiring  phrase,  fast  becoming  a  nation-wide 
motto,  of  our  Southern-born  President,  the  first  since  Andrew  Johnson, 
was  unnecessary.     In  his  doctrine  and  in  his  life  he  exemplified 

"America  First." 


Wiary,  p.  20. 
*0p.  cit..  p.  9. 
«C.  F.  Adams,  Jr.,  quoted  in  Rhodes,  Op.  tit.,  VI,  p.  82. 
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Thomas  Jordan  Jarvis  and  the  Rebuilding  of  North 

Carolina 


By  Henry  Groves  Connor. 


George  Bancroft,  of  Massachusetts,  wrote  of  the  early  settlers  of  the 
Albemarle : 

They  were  restless  and  turbulent  in  their  imperfect  submission  to  a  govern- 
ment imposed  on  them  from  abroad;  the  administration  of  the  colony  was 
firm,  humane,  and  tranquil  when  they  were  left  to  take  care  of  themselves. 
Any  government  but  one  of  their  own  institution  was  hard  to  be  borne. 

Unfortunately,  two  centuries  later,  the  men  of  Massachusetts,  and  their 
descendants  in  other  parts  of  the  country,  forgot  the  truth  recorded  by 
the  eminent  Massachusetts  historian.  To  this  fact,  in  a  large  measure, 
may  be  attributed  conditions  which  existed  in  IN'orth  Carolina  from 
1867  until  1877.  The  student  of  our  State  history,  in  the  light  of  Ban- 
croft's statement,  will  be  able  to  understand  and  interpret  the  language 
found  in  the  Ealeigh  Observer  of  January  2,  1877,  commenting  on  the 
recent  victory  of  the  Conservative  Party  at  the  polls : 

With  feelings  of  the  profoundest  gratitude  to  Almighty  God  for  the  great 
deliverance  He  has  vouchsafed  to  us,  we  chronicle  the  fact  that  North 
Carolinians  once  more  live  under  a  government  administered  by  officers  of 
their  own  free  choosing. 

This  language  gave  expression  to  the  convictions  and  emotions  of  a 
very  large  majority  of  the  people  of  the  State  because  it  marked  the 
day  and  the  occasion  when  ^^the  curtain  fell  upon  the  last  scene  of  the 
great  Beconstruction  Drama."  It  is  interesting  to  note,  because  it 
illustrates  a  law,  the  force  of  which  neither  the  statesman  who  would 
legislate  for,  nor  the  student  who  would  interpret  the  life  of  a  people, 
can  safely  underestimate,  the  law  of  continuity  and  heredity.  When, 
in  1876,  the  people  of  I^orth  Carolina  determined  to  restore  a  govern- 
ment administered  by  men  of  their  own  choosing,  they  selected  as  their 
representatives  and  leaders,  those  who  had  inherited  the  spirit  of  the 
men  of  Albemarle,  Mecklenburg  and  Cape  Fear.  Zebulon  Baird  Yance 
was  of  the  Scotch-Irish  stock  of  whom  he  said :  "Besistance  to  tyranny, 
in  all  its  forms,  seemed  to  be  their  normal  condition.  It  was  a  part  of 
their  religion."  The  ancestors  of  Thomas  Jordan  Jarvis  were  among 
the  men  of  Albemarle,  ^^who  had  been  led  to  the  choice  of  their  residence 
from  a  hatred  of  restraint  and  had  lost  themselves  among  the  woods  in 
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searcli  of  independence."  John  M.  Worth,  was  a  descendant  of  the 
liberty-loving,  God-fearing  Quakers,  of  Randolph.  Thomas  S.  Kenan^s 
ancestors  had,  prior  to  and  during  the  Revolutionary  period,  been  among 
the  leaders  of  the  Cape  Fear,  fighting  for  independence. 

Eliminating  mere  political,  partisan  feeling,  and  viewing  the  past, 
in  the  historic  spirit,  it  is  difficult  to  understand  how  the  men  who 
dominated  the  counsels  of  the  Federal  government  and  formulated  na- 
tional legislation,  half  a  century  ago,  were  so  ignorant  of  the  history 
of  this  State,  and  the  genius  of  its  people,  as  to  suppose  that  they  could, 
except  with  rifles  and  bayonets,  establish  and  maintain  a  government 
for  them  not  of  their  own  choosing.  The  student  of  our  history  is  not 
surprised  to  find  that  the  effort  to  do  so  resulted  in  a  condition  of  which, 
at  its  conclusion,  the  President  of  the  United  States,  referring  to  this 
and  other  Southern  States,  March  4,  1877,  said : 

The  people  are  still  impoverished,  and  the  inestimable  blessing  of  wise, 
honest,  and  peaceful  local  self-government  is  not  fully  enjoyed.  Whatever 
difference  of  opinion  may  exist  as  to  the  cause  of  this  condition  of  things, 
the  fact  is  clear  that  in  the  progress  of  events  the  time  has  come  when  such 
government  is  the  imperative  necessity  required  by  all  the  varied  interests, 
public  and  private,  of  those  States.  But  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  only 
a  local  government  which  recognizes  and  maintains  inviolate  the  rights  of  all 
is  a  true  government.  *  *  «  The  question  which  we  have  to  consider  for 
the  immediate  welfare  of  those  States  of  the  Union  is  the  question  of  govern- 
ment or  no  government,  of  social  order  and  all  the  peaceful  industries  and 
the  happiness  that  belong  to  it,  or  a  return  to  barbarism.  It  is  a  question 
In  which  every  citizen  of  the  Nation  is  deeply  interested,  and  with  respect 
to  which  we  ought  not  to  be,  in  a  partisan  sense,  either  Republicans  or  Demo- 
crats, but  fellow-citizens  and  feilowmen  to  whom  the  interests  of  a  common 
country  and  a  common  humanity  are  dear. 

Students  and  writers  of  our  history  have,  with  striking  agreement, 
fixed  the  year  1877,  as  the  end  of  so-called  "reconstruction"  and  the 
beginning  of  an  era  of  growth  and  upbuilding  of  the  Southern  States, 
not  upon  new  foundations,  but  upon  a  restoration  to  power  and  responsi- 
bility of  those  who  represented  all  that  was  best  of  the  "old  order." 

Mr.  Bryce,  discussing  conditions  following  the  Civil  War,  says: 

The  solution  of  these  problems  occupied  twelve  eventful  years  and  consti- 
tutes one  of  the  most  intricate  chapters  in  American  history. 

Following  a  narrative  of  the  events  of  this  period,  he  says : 

The  old  principle  of  leaving  the  States  to  themselves  gained  more  and 
more  upon  the  popular  mind.  *  *  *  The  feeling,  always  strong  in  America, 
was  that  every  community  to  which  self-government  has  been  granted  must 
be  left  to  itself  to  work  out  its  own  solution.  *  *  *  The  end  came  in 
1876-77.* 


^The  American  Commonwealth,  II,  479-80. 
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Mr.  Rhodes,  our  latest  and,  in  many  respects,  our  best  historian,  when 
he  reaches  the  year  1877,  in  his  narrative,  says: 

With  their  resumption  of  home  rule,  the  first  step  in  the  process  by  which 
intelligence  and  property  gained  the  control  of  affairs  in  all  of  the  Southern 
States  that  had  joined  the  Confederacy,  my  history  fitly  ends. 

Prof.  Beard  opens  the  first  chapter  of  his  "Contemporary  American 
History,''  with  the  year  1877,  and  the  title  "The  Restoration  of  White 
Dominion  in  the  South.'' 

In  discharging  the  duty  kindly  imposed  upon  me  by  the  State  Literary 
and  Historical  Association  of  presenting,  briefly,  a  study  of  the  "Re- 
building of  ISTorth  Carolina,"  the  relation  borne  to  it,  and  the  services 
rendered  to  the  State,  by  Thomas  Jordan  Jarvis,  I  avoid  the  use  of  the 
language  of  partisan  politics.  I  do  not  quote  from  the  partisan  litera- 
ture of  that  period.  It  is  not  consistent  with  the  purposes  of  the  Asso- 
ciation, to  perpetuate  sectional  or  racial  enmities,  or  unnecessarily  recall 
unhappy  political  events.  In  a  representative  democracy,  as  ours,  it  is, 
however,  impossible  to  separate  its  social,  industrial,  educational  and 
economic,  from  its  political  history.  The  conservation  of  law  and  order, 
the  enactment  of  laws,  the  expression  of  its  thoughts  and  its  aspirations, 
are  so  intimately  blended  with  the  opinions  and  conduct  of  political 
leaders  and  political  organizations,  that  reference  to  one  is  essential  to 
an  intelligent  study  of  the  other.     It  has  been  wisely  said : 

There  is  probably  no  better  test  of  the  political  genius  of  a  nation  than  the 
power  which  it  possesses  of  adapting  old  institutions  to  new  wants.  *  *  * 
It  is  difficult  to  overestimate  its  importance.  It  is  the  institutions  of  a  coun- 
try that  chiefly  maintain  its  organic  unity,  its  essential  connection  with  the 
past.  By  their  continuous  existence  they  bind  together,  as  by  a  living  chain, 
the  past  with  the  present,  the  living  with  the  dead. 

It  is,  for  the  purpose  of  this  paper,  neither  necessary  nor  appropriate, 
to  enquire  into  the  motives  of  the  I^ational  Statesmen  of  1867-77,  but 
it  would  be  impossible  to  understand  the  work  of  those  who,  in  1877,  as 
leaders  and  exponents  of  the  will  of  the  people,  began  the  work  of 
rebuilding  J^orth  Carolina,  without  reference  to  the  conditions  by  which 
they  were  confronted,  and  with  which  they  were  called  upon  to  deal. 
It  is,  for  this  purpose  only,  that  we  recall  the  description  of  these  con- 
ditions, as  we  find  them,  not  in  the  passionate  rhetoric  of  political  ora- 
tors, or  party  organs,  but  in  the  well  considered,  sober  words  of  those 
who  spoke  under  a  sense  of  authority  and  duty.  The  jury,  which  time 
empanels,  has  rendered  its  verdict  upon  the  effort  to  build,  in  N^orth 
Carolina,  a  new  State,  to  create  a  new  social  and  political  fabric,  to 
discard  the  genius,  the  spirit,  the  traditions  and  the  aspirations  of  the 
fathers — and  from  this  verdict,  neither  victor  nor  vanquished  has  ap- 
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pealed.  Tlie  people  of  tlie  State  in  I^ovember,  1876,  by  a  large  majority, 
called  to  tlie  work  of  administering  tlieir  government,  Zebulon  B.  Vance, 
as  Governor,  Thomas  J.  Jarvis,  as  Lieutenant-Governor,  Joseph  A. 
Engelhard,  as  Secretary  of  State,  John  M.  Worth,  as  Treasurer,  Thomas 
S.  Kenan,  as  Attorney-General,  Samuel  L.  Love,  as  Auditor,  and  John 
C.  Scarborough,  as  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction.  The  majority 
of  the  General  Assembly  and  Judiciary  was  in  accord  with  the  views  and 
purposes  of  the  Executive  Department. 

It  is  not  within  the  limits  of  this  study  to  enter  into  details  of  existing 
conditions.  In  his  Inaugural  Address  Governor  Vance  set  forth,  in 
vigorous  language,  the  general  conditions,  and  indicated  clearly  the 
spirit  with  which,  and  the  ends  for  which,  the  new  administration,  in- 
terpreting the  will  of  the  people,  would  labor.     He  said : 

In  assuming  once  more  the  government  of  our  native  State,  we  are  re- 
minded that  with  power  comes  responsibility.  The  deep  wounds  of  the  last 
fifteen  years  of  war  and  misgovernment  have  inflicted  upon  her  wounds  still 
unhealed.  Our  public  credit  has  been  swept  away;  our  educational  fund  has 
been  destroyed;  so  far  as  in  us  lies,  it  is  our  bounden  duty  to  remedy  these 
things — to  restore  our  public  credit,  to  promote  the  regaining  of  our  wealth, 
to  educate  the  children  of  the  State,  to  mitigate  sectional  and  race  animosi- 
ties. In  an  especial  manner,  it  is  our  duty  to  disabuse  the  minds  of  our 
black  citizens  of  the  false  impressions  which  unscrupulous  demagogues  have 
instilled  into  them  that  we  intend  in  any  way  to  interfere  with  their  char- 
tered rights. 

'No  citizen  understood  more  clearly,  or  interpreted  more  correctly,  the 
spirit  and  purpose  of  the  people  of  ISTorth  Carolina,  nor  did  any  possess 
more  fully  their  confidence  and  affection.  He  had  led  them  through 
the  dark  and  sad  years  of  Civil  War,  and  the  darker  and  sadder  days 
of  defeat  and  "reconstruction,"  and  he  had,  at  all  times,  and  in  all 
things,  been  loyal  to  himself  and  to  them.  His  associates,  while 
younger,  had  served  the  State  with  equal  loyalty  in  war  and  in  peace 
and  stood  ready  to  unite  with  him  in  the  great  work  to  which  they  had 
been  called — showing  to  the  victorious  and  distrustful  section  that  the 
people  of  I^orth  Carolina  of  1877  had  inherited  the  spirit  of  the  men 
of  1677  and  1777 — that,  "When  left  to  take  care  of  themselves,  their 
government  would  be  firm,  humane  and  tranquil,"  and  that  "Good  laws 
are  but  the  arrangement  of  men  in  society  in  their  just  and  natural 
relation."  It  was  for  the  establishment  of  this  truth  that  for  two  hun- 
dred years  ISTorth  Carolinians  had,  at  all  times,  contended,  and  to  the 
final  settlement  of  the  issue  in  I^orth  Carolina,  they  consecrated  their 
minds  and  their  hearts,  on  January  1,  1877. 

To  understand  the  situation,  it  is  necessary  to  recall  the  past.  While 
the  State  was  a  Military  Division,  in  command  of  General  Canby,  with 
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his  headquarters  at  Charleston,  S.  C,  and  under  orders  issued  by  him, 
in  accordance  with  the  act  of  Congress,  a  Convention  had  been  called 
and  a  Constitution  framed  and,  under  the  same  conditions,  ratified  by 
such  of  the  people  as  were  permitted,  by  military  officers,  to  vote.  This 
Constitution  went  into  eifect  August  1,  1868.  In  many  very  important 
respects,  it  worked  radical  changes  in  the  system  of  State  government, 
which  had  prevailed  since  1776.  A  Convention  held  during  the  year 
1875,  submitted  amendments  to  the  people  restoring,  so  far  as  was  prac- 
tical, the  old  system  of  local  government.  These  amendments  were 
ratified  by  a  very  large  majority  of  the  voters  at  the  election  held 
JsTovember,  1876,  and  became  effective  January  1,  1877.  In  his  message 
to  the  General  Assembly,  Governor  Vance  recommended  the  enactment  of 
such  legislation  as  was  contemplated  by  and  would  effectuate  the  amend- 
ments. Among  the  evils  which  the  Constitution  of  1868  had  fastened 
upon  the  people  of  many  of  the  counties,  was  incompetent  and  corrupt 
municipal  and  county  governments.  This  had  resulted  in  the  creation 
of  an  enormous  county  indebtedness,  the  destruction  of  credit,  inefficient 
administration  of  the  affairs  of  the  counties  and  cities  of  the  State,  with 
the  social  and  industrial  condition  always  produced  by  such  government. 
The  Legislature  promptly  changed  the  system  and  provided  for  the  in- 
auguration of  honest,  intelligent  and  efficient  county  government.  The 
Governor  made  a  number  of  recommendations  concerning  the  promotion 
of  public  education,  which  had  been  sadly  neglected.  He  recommended 
the  establishment  of  formal  Schools  for  training  teachers,  submitting 
a  memorial  of  the  Teachers'  Assembly.  He  also  submitted,  with  his 
endorsement,  the  memorial  of  the  Patrons  of  Husbandry,  an  association 
of  the  farmers  of  the  State  for  the  establishment  of  a  Department  of 
Agriculture.  He  made  recommendations  in  regard  to  the  public  debt, 
which  had  been  increased  to  an  enormous  extent  by  the  issue  of  bonds, 
fraudulent  in  their  inception  and  creation,  and,  to  a  very  large  amount, 
in  violation  of  express  constitutional  restrictions;  and  he  recommended 
the  reduction  of  expenses  and  inauguration  of  economy.  The  several 
departments  of  the  State  Administration  began,  with  marked  intelligence 
and  patriotic  zeal,  the  work  of  clearing  away  the  obstructions  to  the 
welfare  of  the  people  and  the  adoption  of  plans  for  its  promotion. 

In  accordance  with  the  unanimous  wish  and  purpose  of  the  dominant 
party.  Governor  Vance  was,  at  the  Session  of  1879,  elected  by  the  General 
Assembly,  United  States  Senator  and,  on  the  4th  of  March,  1879,  he 
was  succeeded  as  Governor  by  Thomas  J.  Jarvis,  who  had  been,  while 
Lieutenant-Governor  and  President  of  the  State  Senate,  in  close  and 
harmonious  sympathy  with  the  plans  and  measures  of  Governor  Vance. 
Before  entering  upon  a  narrative  of  the  Administration  of  Governor 
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Jarvis,  it  will  be  well  to  recall  tlie  important  events  and  incidents  in  his 
life. 

We  learn,  from  the  admirable  sketch  of  Captain  Samuel  A.  Ashe,  that, 
among  those  who,  in  its  early  settlement,  made  their  homes  in  Albemarle 
was  Thomas  Jarvis,  who  bought  from  the  Indians  a  tract  of  land  on  the 
neck  between  Perquimans  River  and  the  Carolina  Sound.  In  1691,  he 
was  appointed  by  Governor  Ludwell,  the  Governor  of  both  the  Carolinas, 
Deputy  Governor  and  for  several  years  discharged  the  duties  of  Governor 
of  the  Province.  Descended  from  him,  through  several  generations,  was 
Rev.  Bannister  H.  Jarvis,  a  minister  of  the  Methodist  Church.  His 
son,  Thomas  Jordan  Jarvis,  was  born  January  18,  1836,  at  Jarvisburg, 
Currituck  County.    Captain  Ashe  says : 

His  father's  circumstances  being  straitened,  the  son  did  not  enjoy  the  ad- 
vantages of  an  early  education;  but  after  attending  the  county  schools  in 
boyhood,  being  determined  to  improve  himself,  v/hen  nineteen  years  of  age 
he  entered  Randolph-Macon  College  (then  located  near  Boy  ton,  Virginia), 
and  with  money  earned  by  teaching  at  intervals  and  through  the  assistance 
furnished  by  Mr.  John  Saunderson,  he  completed  his  course  there  in  1860, 
receiving  the  degree  of  A.M.  On  graduation  he  opened  a  school  in  Pasquo- 
tank County,  where  he  was  engaged  in  teaching  in  the  spring  of  1861  when 
the  Civil  War  came  on. 

Like  the  large  majority  of  the  young  men  of  the  State,  when  the 
State  seceded  and  Lincoln  called  for  troops  to  coerce  the  other  States,  he 
promptly  enlisted  in  the  military  service.  By  his  courage,  constancy 
and  devotion  to  duty  he  soon  secured  promotion  to  the  command  of  his 
Company  in  the  Eighteenth  N^orth  Carolina  Regiment.  He  served  in 
many  of  the  battles  in  Virginia  and  J^orth  Carolina,  displaying,  at  all 
times,  a  heroism,  fortitude  and  endurance  not  surpassed  by  any  of  his 
comrades.  At  the  battle  of  Drewry's  Bluff,  May,  1864,  he  was  severely 
wounded  in  his  right  arm,  which  permanently  disabled  him  for  active 
duty.  He  was  confined  in  the  hospital  when  General  Lee  surrendered, 
and  was  paroled  May,  1865. 

Without  means,  and  disabled  by  his  shattered  arm  to  perform  manual 
labor,  he  procured  credit  and  opened  a  small  country  store,  in  the  mean- 
Avhile,  beginning  the  study  of  law.  He  was  elected,  by  the  people  of  his 
native  county,  a  delegate  to  the  Convention,  called  in  1865,  by  President 
Johnson.  Having  obtained  his  license  to  practice  his  profession,  June, 
1867,  he  removed  to  Columbia,  in  Tyrrell  County,  and  was  elected  a 
member  of  the  General  Assembly  of  1868.  In  that  body  he  acted 
with  Major  John  W.  Graham,  Plato  Durham,  James  L.  Robinson 
and  the  few  other  Democratic  members,  in  strenuous  oj)position  to 
the  financial  and  partisan  measures  of  the  majority.  The  Democrats 
having  secured  a  majority  in  both  Houses  of  the  General  Assembly  of 
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1870,  Captain  Jarvis  was  elected  Speaker  of  tlie  House  of  Eepresenta- 
tives.  As  such  be  became  tbe  cbief  director  of  legislation,  and  exerted 
a  controlling  influence  on  tbe  destiny  of  tbe  people  of  JSTortb  Carolina. 
Later  removing  to  Greenville,  tbe  county-seat  of  Pitt  County,  be  de- 
voted bis  attention  to  tbe  practice  of  bis  profession,  giving,  bowever,  at 
all  times,  bis  services  to  tbe  people.  He  v^^as  a  candidate  for  Elector  on 
tbe  Greeley  ticket,  1872.  He  was  a  member  of  tbe  Convention  of  1875, 
and  to  bis  prudent  management  was  cbiefly  due  tbe  power  of  tbe  Demo- 
crats to  organize  and  control  tbat  body,  wbicb  was  evenly  divided  between 
tbe  two  parties.  As  we  bave  seen,  be  was  elected  Lieutenant-Governor 
and,  succeeding  Governor  Vance,  became  Governor  of  tbe  State,  March  4, 
1879. 

Tbe  administration  of  Governor  Vance,  followed  by  Governor  Jarvis, 
found  tbat  the  public  debt  was  far  beyond  the  capacity  of  tbe  State  in 
her  impoverished  condition,  to  pay  either  principal  or  interest.  Special 
tax  bonds  to  tbe  amount  of  $16,246,550.10,  issued  by  tbe  Convention 
and  Legislature  of  1868,  were  outstanding  for  which  the  State  had 
received  but  little  benefit.  A  portion  of  them  was  declared  by  the 
Supreme  Court  to  be  invalid,  and  all  of  them  were  later  repudiated  as 
fraudulent  and  void.  No  interest  had  been  paid  upon  tbe  valid  debt 
contracted  for  tbe  construction  of  railroads  prior  to  the  Civil  War.  It 
was  impossible  for  the  State  to  take  any  step  forward  until  some  adjust- 
ment of  this  debt  was  made.  To  this  essential  undertaking,  tbe  admin- 
istration and  the  Legislature  gave  prompt  and  earnest  attention.  The 
State  University  had  been  closed  from  1868  until  1875  when,  with  the 
very  limited  means  within  the  power  of  the  State  to  extend  aid,  it  was 
reopened.  Tbe  stock  which  the  State  held  in  several  railroads,  con- 
structed prior  to  the  war,  was  sold  and  the  proceeds  wasted,  or  worse, 
by  those  in  power  during  tbe  reconstruction  period.  Tbe  stock  owned 
by  the  State  in  the  JSTortb  Carolina  Kailroad  Company  bad  been  se- 
questered by  the  Federal  Court,  was  in  the  bands  of  a  receiver  and  the 
road  leased  for  a  long  period.  Large  sums  had  been  expended  and 
bonds  were  outstanding  for  the  construction  of  the  Western  Kailroad, 
but  a  large  part  of  tbe  bonds  bad  been  wasted  or  misappropriated,  and 
tbe  road  was  still  unfinished. 

Although  the  Democratic  Party  was  committed  to  the  completion  of 
this  great  work  of  internal  improvement,  much  opposition  bad  arisen 
in  the  eastern  section  of  tbe  State  to  further  expenditure  of  money,  or 
issue  of  bonds,  for  tbat  purpose.  It  became  manifest  tbat  tbe  cost  of 
completion  of  tbe  Western  N'orth  Carolina  Railroad,  with  tbe  difficulties 
to  be  overcome  in  crossing  tbe  mountains,  would  impose  a  burden  upon 
tbe  tax  payers  which,  in  tbe  then  financial  condition  of  the  people,  would 
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continue  to  create  and  intensify  opposition.  During  the  winter  of  1879 
Governor  Jarvis  received  a  proposition  from  certain  I^ortliem  capital- 
ists, to  purchase  the  State's  interest  in  the  road  and  to  complete  its  con- 
struction. After  giving  to  the  proposition  careful  consideration,  with 
the  advice  of  his  counsel,  he  decided  to  call  the  General  Assembly  to- 
gether in  Special  Session  and  submit  the  question  to  its  members 
whether  the  sale  should  be  made.  To  this  end  he  issued  his  proclama- 
tion. On  March  15,  1880,  the  members  convened  for  the  purpose  indi- 
cated. The  question  of  making  the  sale  excited  very  great  interest. 
Public  opinion  was  divided  and  the  opposing  forces  entered  upon  the 
discussion  with  intense  interest  and  some  feeling.  The  Governor,  in 
his  message,  set  forth  clearly  the  condition  with  which  the  State  was 
presented,  together  with  a  draft  of  the  proposition  which  had  been  care- 
fully considered  and  the  State's  interest  safeguarded,  by  Messrs.  George 
Davis  and  Thomas  Ruffin,  two  of  the  most  eminent  citizens  and  lawyers 
of  the  State.  The  proposition  was  accepted  by  the  General  Assembly 
and,  although  the  original  contractors  were  unable  to  perform  their 
obligations,  others  took  up  the  work  and  it  was  completed. 

Many  years  after  the  construction  of  the  Western  IN^orth  Carolina 
Railroad  was  completed,  and  it  had  ceased  to  be  a  subject  of  discussion. 
Governor  Jarvis  set  out  in  a  letter  his  reasons  for  urging  upon  the 
Legislature  the  sale  of  the  Western  ITorth  Carolina  Railroad.  Giving 
an  account  of  the  policy  which  the  State  had  pursued  in  contributing 
aid  by  issuing  bonds,  and  appropriating  money  to  the  construction  of 
railroads,  and  the  necessity  for  continuing  this  policy  unless  the  road 
was  sold,  he  writes : 

I  knew  that  to  sell  it  meant  to  reverse  the  State's  policy,  but  this  was 
just  what  I  wanted  to  do.  I  wanted  to  divorce  the  State  from  her  works  of 
Internal  improvement  and  turn  her  energies  in  the  direction  of  the  develop- 
ment of  her  resources  and  in  the  education  of  the  children.  I  determined 
on  a  policy  of  letting  private  capital  and  enterprise  build  the  railroad,  and 
then  let  the  State  take  up  those  things  which  belonged  more  particularly  to 
the  function  of  government.  When  I  determined  to  sell  the  Western  Road  I 
also  determined  to  close,  if  possible,  every  avenue  of  failure.  It  was  my  de- 
sire and  purpose  to  sell  the  property  under  conditions  that  would  secure  its 
completion  and  that  would  leave  behind  the  sale  a  public  sentiment  which 
would  uphold  what  I  had  done.  I  studied  the  situation,  I  called  the  board 
of  directors  of  the  road  in  session  in  Raleigh,  and  they  advised  me  to  spurn 
the  offer  and  go  on  with  the  work  of  building.  A  number  of  strong  men 
came  out  in  violent  opposition;  many  of  the  public  men  of  the  State  were 
silent  and  waiting.  I  knew  I  had  to  fight  them  and  many  others  of  less 
force  and  influence,  and  still  I  was  determined  upon  the  policy  of  selling  the 
road  and  reversing  the  policy  of  the  State.  My  ever-source  of  wisdom  and 
power  was  Col.  William  L.  Saunders.  I  went  over  the  whole  situation  with 
him.     He  and  I  concluded  that  two  of  the  ablest,  purest,  most  powerful  and 
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most  unselfish  men  in  the  State  were  George  Davis,  of  Wilmington,  and 
Thomas  Ruffm,  of  Hillsboro.  I  telegraphed  these  two  gentlemen  to  come  to 
Raleigh.     They  promptly  came. 

He  says  that  lie  explained  to  them  the  situation,  that  he  wished  the 
State  to  cease  building  railroads  and  go  into  the  building  of  school- 
houses.  After  describing  the  service  rendered  by  these  gentlemen,  for 
which  they  refused  to  accept  any  compensation,  "not  even  the  payment 
of  their  hotel  bills,"  he  says : 

At  the  next  regular  session  of  the  Legislature  the  State  road  from  Payette- 
ville  to  Gulf  was  sold  to  a  North  Carolina  syndicate,  and  this  road  was 
soon  extended  to  Bennettsville,  S.  C,  to  Wilmington,  N.  C,  and  to  Mount 
Airy  via  Greensboro.  With  the  sale  of  the  Western  North  Carolina  Railroad 
the  State's  policy  was  completely  reversed,  and  from  that  day  the  State  has 
put  no  money  in  railroads,  but  has  encouraged  railroad  building  by  indi- 
vidual capital  and  enterprise.  Having  taken  the  State  out  of  railroad  build- 
ing I  took  up  the  work  of  building  schoolhouses  and  making  exhibitions  of 
the  State's  resources  and  inviting  capital  into  the  State.  That  policy  has 
since  become  the  fixed  policy  of  the  State. 

In  his  message  to  the  Legislature  he  gives  the  report  of  the  President 
of  the  road,  with  the  estimated  cost  of  its  completion,  saying : 

The  time  required  to  build  and  equip  these  two  lines  (from  Asheville  to 
Paint  Rock  and  to  Ducktown)  under  existing  laws  he  estimates  to  be  thirty 
years;  and  this  estimate  supposes  that  every  dollar  of  the  annual  appropri- 
ations be  paid  by  the  State  and  used  for  that  purpose. 

The  wisdom  of  the  course  pursued  by  Governor  Jarvis,  in  dealing 
with  this  great  interest  of  the  State,  is  not  open  to  discussion.  The  road 
was  completed ;  other  roads  to  which  the  State  was  contributing  aid 
have  also  been  finished  and  many  miles  of  new  railroads  built;  public 
schoolhouses  and  other  State  institutions  for  carrying  on  the  work  of 
public  education  have  been  established,  and  are  now  contributing  to  the 
work  of  educating  the  children  of  the  State. 

Governor  Jarvis  was  elected,  at  the  November  election  of  1880,  for  a 
full  term  of  four  years,  beginning  January  1,  1881.  In  his  Inaugural 
he  discussed  the  conditions  existing  and  outlined  the  policy  which  he 
Avould  pursue,  saying:  "Were  I  to  formulate  them  in  one  sentence,  it 
would  be  'North  Carolina — the  development  of  her  resources,  and  the 
education  of  her  children.' " 

In  his  message  to  the  General  Assembly,  referring  to  the  work  of 
settling  the  State  debt,  he  says :  "The  persistent  efforts  of  Dr.  Worth, 
the  State  Treasurer,  to  get  our  State  debt  adjusted,  has  had  its  reward." 
Old  bonds  to  a  large  amount  had  been  redeemed  and  new  bonds  issued 
in  settlement.  Among  other  recommendations,  he  urged  the  erection  of 
a  new  Supreme  Court  building  which  was  provided  for  by  the  Legisla- 
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ture  of  1885 ;  tlie  building  of  a  Grovernor's  Mansion,  which  he  lived  to 
see  completed;  the  codification  of  the  Statute  law  of  the  State,  resulting 
in  the  Code  of  1883,  by  a  Commission  composed  of  W.  T.  Dortch,  John 
Manning  and  John  S.  Henderson.  He  successfully  urged  the  enlarging 
of  the  work  and  promoting  the  efficiency  of  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture. As  an  illustration  of  his  foresight  and  his  courage  in  assuming 
responsibility,  he  saw  an  opportunity  for  acquiring  for  the  use  of  the 
Department,  a  building  and  location,  and  without  legislative  authority 
he  contracted  for  the  purchase  of  the  property  used  for  that  purpose 
and  upon  which  the  Supreme  Court  Building  was  subsequently  erected, 
and  his  action  was  ratified  by  the  General  Assembly  at  the  next  session. 
This  property  is  of  inestimable  value  to  the  State.  The  Western  State 
Hospital  at  Morganton,  and  the  Eastern  Hospital  for  the  colored  insane 
at  Goldsboro  were  built.  Pressing  upon  the  Legislature  the  duty  of 
providing  for  and  inviting  immigration  and  promoting  public  educa- 
tion. Governor  Jarvis  said: 

He  who  loves  his  State  cannot  reflect  without  a  feeling  of  pain  upon  the 
fact  that  of  the  32,005,000  acres,  or  thereabouts,  within  the  borders  of  the 
State  a  little  less  than  one-half  lies  unimproved.  And  the  fact  even  more 
painful  meets  us  in  our  survey  of  the  State — the  fact  that  so  large  a  propor- 
tion of  children  of  the  State  are  growing  up  without  the  advantage  of  public 
education.  In  these  facts  lie  the  weakness  of  our  Commonwealth,  and  to 
these  it  behooves  us  to  direct  our  attention.  No  scheme  for  the  advancement 
of  North  Carolina  and  the  development  of  her  resources  can  be  successful  or 
permanent  which  does  not  encompass  the  education  of  her  children.  This 
I  regard  as  of  the  very  first  importance,  for  without  it  all  of  our  efforts  will 
be  in  vain.  Capital,  proverbially  timid,  will  not  look  for  investment  in  a 
land  of  ignorance,  nor  will  emigrants  seek  homes  where  there  are  no  school- 
houses  and  churches. 

Governor  Jarvis  was  deeply  impressed  with  the  duty  of  the  State  to 
provide  for  the  welfare  and  promote  the  education  of  the  colored  people 
of  the  State.  He  regarded  this  as  a  duty  which  should  not  and  could 
not,  without  imperiling  the  welfare  of  the  State,  be  neglected.  In  his 
message  of  1881,  he  said : 

I  regard  it  as  an  imperative  duty,  from  which  the  whites  cannot  escape,  to 
see  that  in  all  things  full  and  exact  justice  is  done  the  blacks,  and  that  they 
are  not  left  alone  to  work  out  their  destiny.  They  are  entitled  by  many 
binding  considerations  to  receive  aid  and  encouragement  from  the  whites  in 
their  efforts  to  be  better  men  and  women,  and  I  have  no  doubt  will  re- 
ceive it. 

He  not  only  advocated  generous  and  just  treatment  to  them  in  all 
respects,  but  actively  promoted  every  effort  made  for  their  welfare. 
After  the  election  of  1898,  when  feeling  was  aroused  against  the  negroes 
on  account  of  the  course  pursued  by  them,  as  a  race,  and  propositions 
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were  advanced  for  so  amending  the  Constitution  that  the  public  school 
taxes  should  be  divided  between  the  races  in  the  proportion  in  which 
each  race  contributed,  he  wrote  me,  as  a  member  of  the  Legislature, 
JSTovember  16,  1898 : 

While  I  am  in  favor  of  making  it  impossible  for  the  negro  to  govern,  I  am 
not  in  favor  of  making  a  heathen  of  him  to  live  in  our  midst.  To  say  that 
no  money  shall  be  appropriated  to  negro  schools  except  what  the  negro  pays 
is  practically  to  say  that  he  shall  have  no  schools,  and  that  the  negro  chil- 
dren are  to  grow  up  as  heathens  in  a  so-called  Christian  land.  I  am  opposed 
to  any  such  policy    *    *    *    The  matter  is  giving  me  no  little  concern. 

In  his  message  to  the  General  Assembly  of  1883,  he  discussed  and 
recommended  a  number  of  measures  for  the  promotion  of  all  of  the 
public  interests.  Foreseeing  the  necessity  for,  and  wisdom  of,  provid- 
ing a  commission  with  power  to  adjust  differences  between  the  people 
and  the  railroads,  he  recommended  the  establishment  of  such  a  com- 
mission, saying: 

There  ought  not  to  be  any  conflict  between  the  railroads  and  the  people. 
The  true  interests  of  both,  when  properly  understood,  in  my  opinion,  go 
hand  in  hand. 

During  the  closing  year  of  Governor  Jarvis^s  administration,  an  Expo- 
sition was  held  in  Raleigh,  remaining  open  during  six  weeks,  exhibiting 
the  remarkable  progress  which  had  been  made  in  the  agricultural,  me- 
chanical and  industrial  life  of  the  people. 

At  the  election  of  1884  the  people,  by  an  unprecedented  majority,  ex- 
pressed their  approval  of  the  administration  of  their  State  government. 
In  his  message  to  the  General  Assembly  of  1885,  referring  to  the  con- 
clusion of  his  service  as  Governor,  being  under  the  Constitution  ineligible 
for  reelection.  Governor  Jarvis  said: 

This  is  the  last  message  it  will  ever  be  my  privilege  to  communicate  to 
the  Legislature  of  the  State,  and  I  trust  it  will  not  be  considered  inappro- 
priate for  me  to  express  to  the  people  of  North  Carolina,  through  you,  their 
representatives,  the  deep  obligation  I  am  under  to  them.  By  their  will,  I 
have  for  six  consecutive  years  filled  the  highest  office  within  their  gifts.  In 
all  things  I  have  tried  to  administer  the  great  trust  solely  in  their  best  in- 
terests. 

The  work  of  commuting  and  settling  the  debt  had  been  successfully 
prosecuted.  The  credit  of  the  State  had  been  established.  Under  the 
wise  and  aggressive  administration  of  Hon.  J.  C.  Scarborough  with  the 
active  and  sympathetic  cooperation  of  the  Governor,  the  work  of  public 
education  had  made  great  progress.  By  reason  of  the  amount  paid  into 
the  State  Treasury,  on  account  of  the  sale  of  the  Western  N'orth  Caro- 
lina Railroad,  and  the  economical  administration  of  the  State  govern- 
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ment;  the  condition  of  tlie  Treasury  at  the  conclusion  of  tlie  administra- 
tion of  Governor  Jarvis,  was  more  than  satisfactory.  The  Treasurer's 
report  showed  a  balance  of  $947,068.56,  of  which  $926,086.98  was  avail- 
able for  current  expenses.  I^Tearly  ten  million  dollars  of  the  valid 
bonded  indebtedness  had  been  compromised,  for  which  $2,803,796.25 
new  bonds  had  been  issued.  Peace  and  prosperity  prevailed,  the  laws 
were  administered,  and  justice,  tempered  by  moderation,  enforced  by 
the  Courts,  the  relations  between  the  white  and  colored  races  were 
friendly,  based  upon  mutual  confidence.  Dr.  Kemp  P.  Battle,  President 
of  the  State  University,  at  the  commencement  of  1884,  paid  a  high 
tribute  to  the  fidelity  of  Governor  Jarvis,  as  Chairman  of  the  Board  of 
Trustees,  saying:  ''To  him  we  owe  more  than  any  other  man,  our  rail- 
road, our  Memorial  Hall  and  pecuniary  aid  in  times  of  desperate  need." 
The  Honorary  Degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws  was  conferred  upon  him  as 
''an  officer  of  enlightened  views  generally,  and  an  especial  advocate  of 
higher  education.''  Acting  upon  the  recommendation  of  Governor 
Jarvis,  and  his  successor,  Governor  Scales,  the  Legislature  of  1885  voted 
the  increased  appropriation  for  the  maintenance  of  the  University  asked 
for.  It  was  impossible,  during  the  eight  years  of  the  administrations 
of  Governor  Vance  and  Governor  Jarvis  to  do  more  than  remove  many 
of  the  obstructions  to  the  development  of  the  State  and  its  upbuilding, 
which  four  years  of  Civil  War  and  ten  years  of  mis-called  reconstruc- 
tion government  had  created,  and  to  lay  the  foundations  for  rebuilding. 
That  this  was  done  with  a  broad  vision  of  the  future  and  ardent  patriot- 
ism is  demonstrated  by  the  continued  growth  of  the  State,  in  "the  de- 
velopment of  her  resources  and  the  education  of  her  children,"  the  two 
principal  objects  for  which,  in  his  first  Inaugural,  the  Governor  pledged 
his  best  efforts. 

Governor  Jarvis  was  wise  in  the  selection  of  those  whom  he  called  to 
his  aid  in  the  administration  of  the  affairs  of  the  State.  A  large  ma- 
jority of  those  who,  in  both  public  and  private  station,  served  wisely  and 
well  in  the  upbuilding  of  the  State  and  promotion  of  the  welfare  of  the 
people,  during  those  years,  have  passed  away.  Some  survived  to  share 
with  him  the  joy  which  comes  from  successful  service.  In  the  mutation 
of  the  State's  life  and  progress,  the  conflicts  of  personal  and  political 
interests,  justice  has  not  always  been  done  them  and  their  work.  In  a 
democracy,  with  its  freedom  of  thought  and  speech,  the  criticism  of 
men  and  measures  essential  to  growth  and  security  of  the  larger  things, 
this  is  the  fate  of  all  men  who  serve  the  State.  Those  who  do  so  with 
courage  and  fidelity  must,  at  times,  withstand  the  people,  and  submit  to 
criticism,  sometimes  ignorantly  and,  at  other  times,  unjustly,  being  con- 
tent to  await  the  vindication  of  their  motives  and  conduct  which  always 
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comes  with  larger  light  aud  clearer  vision.  As  said  by  Governor  Vance, 
in  the  opening  sentence  of  his  Inaugural,  smarting  under  the  wrongs 
which  had  been  done  to  the  people  of  the  State:  ^'There  is  retribution 
in  history,"  there  is  likewise  final  judgment — the  sober  second  thought 
of  the  people  which  recognizes  unselfish,  wise  and  patriotic  public  service, 
courageously  performed.  The  motives  and  conduct  of  these  men  will 
be  better  known,  and,  with  larger  knowledge,  will  come  just  judgment 
and  generous  appreciation. 

'No  man  understood  this,  or  with  more  confidence  and  stronger  assur- 
ance of  the  ultimate  vindication  of  his  work,  was  more  content  to  wait, 
than  Thomas  J.  Jarvis.  He  left  the  Executive  office  January  1,  1885, 
after  eight  years  of  service,  with  no  more  material  wealth  than  when 
he  enlisted  in  the  army  of  the  State  as  a  soldier  in  1861.  Recognizing 
his  capacity  for  service  and  his  wisdom  in  dealing  with  men  and  aifairs, 
President  Cleveland  tendered  to  Governor  Jarvis  the  position  of  Am- 
bassador to  Brazil.  This  position  he  filled  for  four  years,  with  entire 
satisfaction  to  both  governments.  Upon  his  return  to  l^orth  Carolina, 
although  well  advanced  in  life,  after  twelve  years  withdrawn  from  the 
study  of  the  law,  he  resumed  the  practice  of  his  profession  and  by  in- 
dustry and  diligent  study  of  the  Reports  of  the  Supreme  Court  and  the 
statute  law,  he  became  a  well  informed,  successful  lawyer.  Upon  the 
death  of  Senator  Vance,  April ^  1894,  he  was  tendered  by  Governor  Carr, 
the  appointment  of  United  States  Senator.  Together  with  Senator  Ran- 
som he  represented  the  State,  in  the  Senate,  until  March  4,  1895.  The 
opposition  parties  having  a  majority  in  the  Legislature,  he  was  not  a 
candidate  for  election.  His  short  term  of  service  was  during  the  stormy 
days  of  Mr.  Cleveland's  second  administration,  when  the  Wilson-Gorman 
tariff  bill  and  the  silver  question  were  disrupting  the  Democratic  party 
and  the  discontent  incident  to  the  depression  in  the  agricultural  interests 
of  the  South,  produced  a  political  revolution.  Governor  Jarvis,  with 
many  of  those  who  had  engaged  in  the  work  of  rescuing  the  State  from 
the  evils  of  reconstruction,  retired  from  official  life.  For  the  last 
twenty  years  of  his  life,  although  neither  seeking  nor  holding  office,  he 
continued  as  a  private  citizen  to  enjoy  in  ever  increasing  measure,  the 
confidence  and  esteem  of  the  people.  He  was  deeply  interested  in  and 
never  failed  in  every  way  in  his  power  to  contribute  to  the  promotion 
of  their  highest  interests.  He  took  part  in  the  discussion  of  questions 
in  which  the  people  were  interested,  especially  those  pertaining  to  the 
advancement  of  the  cause  of  public  education.  In  the  prohibition  cam- 
paign he  made  a  number  of  strong,  convincing  and  practical  addresses. 
He  was  frequently  called  into  the  councils  of  his  party,  presiding  over 
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its  Conventions  and  in  all  ways  contributing  to  the  promotion  of  its 
measures  and  policies. 

Capt.  Samuel  A.  Ashe,  tlie  best  informed  citizen  of  tbe  State  regarding 
tlie  men  and  events  of  tbose  years,  speaking  in  the  ligbt  of  tbe  present, 

says: 

I  was  entirely  conversant  with  the  State's  affairs  during  Governor  Jarvis' 
administration.  No  other  Governor  of  the  State  has  ever  served  the  people 
more  efficiently  than  he  did.  It  was  his  fortune  to  be  called  to  the  adminis- 
tration when  public  sentiment  and  thought  were  in  a  formative  state,  and 
he  pursued  a  bold  policy  of  development  and  progress  with  intelligence,  with 
boldness,  with  energy  and  rare  ability,  and  with  a  sense  of  the  responsibility 
of  his  high  office.  He  had  the  opportunity  and  he  used  it.  He  was  successful 
on  every  line,  and  the  progress  of  the  State  in  material  and  educational  de- 
velopment while  he  was  at  the  helm  was  beyond  all  expectation.  His  admin- 
istration was  the  most  brilliant  in  performance  and  the  most  satisfactory  in 
results  of  any  in  the  history  of  the  State,  He  accomplished  more  for  the 
general  welfare  in  promoting  educational  advancement,  increasing  industrial 
facilities,  and  in  establishing  general  prosperity,  contentment  and  happiness 
in  the  homes  of  the  people  than  it  has  been  the  good  fortune  of  any  other 
Governor  to  do. 

Senator  Overman,  for  a  year  bis  Private  Secretary,  writes: 

I  had  not  known  Governor  Jarvis  except  as  a  public  man.  I  barely  knew 
him  personally  when  accepting  the  position  with  Governor  Vance.  I  soon 
came  to  love  him  as  a  brother  for  his  uniform  kindness  to  me  and  to  every- 
body, for  his  open-heartedness,  his  candor,  his  sincerity,  and  his  kindly  con- 
sideration for  all  men,  great  and  humble  alike.  I  admired  him  for  his  in- 
tense patriotism  and  love  for  his  State  and  his  people.  I  respected  him  for 
his  great  patience  under  the  most  trying  circumstances.  I  admired  him  for 
his  great  wisdom,  common  sense,  and  the  wonderful  courage  shown  on  all 
occasions  in  carrying  out  what  he  conceived  to  be  the  best  interest  of  the 
people  and  the  State.  I  have  often  seen  him  sitting  in  the  executive  office 
alone,  meditating  on  matters  of  great  importance  to  the  State  and  those 
things  which  would  promote  the  welfare  of  the  people.  The  measures  which 
he  initiated  and  brought  to  a  conclusion  have  been  of  lasting  benefit  to  the 
State. 

Referring  to  bis  determination,  against  opposition,  to  bave  tbe  State 
represented  at  tbe  Boston  Exposition,  Senator  Overman  says: 

I  doubt  whether  anything  was  done  during  that  period  of  our  history 
which  did  more  to  bring  the  State  to  the  front.  The  display  of  our  products 
there,  and  the  reception  given  to  him  and  his  staff,  opened  the  eyes  of  the 
people  of  New  England  as  to  the  resources  of  North  Carolina,  It  not  only 
made  the  State  respected  abroad,  but  brought  millions  of  dollars  here  for  in- 
vestment. *  *  *  It  was  the  controlling  purpose  of  his  administration  to 
awaken  an  enthusiastic  sentiment  for  the  education  of  all  the  people,  to  pro- 
mote industrial  enterprises,  to  encourage  railroad  building,  to  provide  for 
the  enlargement  of  our  charitable  institutions,  and  to  lift  our  people  out  of 
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their  impoverished  condition.  With  this  intense  patriotism  and  untiring 
energy  and  zeal,  he  initiated  many  of  those  measures  which  he  lived  to  see 
ripen  into  a  glorious  reality. 

The  work  to  wliicli  lie  devoted  the  last  years  of  his  life,  with  the  en- 
thusiasm of  youth,  the  mature  judgment  of  middle  life,  and  the  affec- 
tion of  old  age  was  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  the  East  Caro- 
lina Teachers'  Training  School  at  Greenville.  This  institution  was  the 
object  of  his  love  and  labor.  It  was  the  realization  of  the  visions  of  his 
young  manhood  and  the  culmination  of  his  life  work.  To  those  who 
visited  him  in  his  home  and  accompanied  him  on  a  visit  to  that  institu- 
tion, without  which  he  regarded  the  day  as  incomplete,  it  was  a  joy  to 
witness  his  enthusiastic  ardor  and  his  all-absorbing  affection.  His  wise 
counsel  and  words  of  encouragement  to  teachers  and  pupils  were  in- 
spiring. He  gave  to  its  welfare  freely  of  his  thought,  his  time  and 
service.  He  was  permitted  to  see  the  accomplishment  of  the  object 
which  as  Governor  he  declared  to  be  the  dominant  purpose  of  his  life — 
"the  development  of  the  resources,  and  the  education  of  the  children  of 
J^orth  Carolina." 

In  laying  the  foundations  upon  which  the  broken  fortunes  of  the 
people  of  J^orth  Carolina  were  to  be  restored,  and  their  prosperity 
rebuilt,  so  many  of  those  called  into  service  performed  their  part  so 
wisely  that  their  memories  will  be  held  in  sacred  regard  without  com- 
parison or  rivalry  of  merit.  Of  Governor  Jarvis  it  may  be  truly  said 
that  he  Avas  in  his  mental  and  moral  characteristics,  his  standards  of 
public  and  private  life,  peculiarly  representative  of  the  genius  of  the 
people  of  the  State.  He  was,  in  no  sense,  a  radical,  nor  was  he,  in  the 
usual  sense  of  the  word,  a  reformer.  He  placed  a  correct  estimate  upon 
the  value  of  the  teachings  and  experiences  of  the  past,  he  never  sought 
to  break  away  from  them,  or  to  build  upon  other  foundations.  ^'He  was 
intensely  democratic  in  the  largest  sense  of  the  term;  he  had  as  much 
confidence  in  the  patriotism,  virtue  and  ultimate  wisdom  of  the  people 
as  Jefferson,  and  yet  he  recognized  the  truth  that  the  efficiency  and 
safety  of  a  democracy  lay  in  its  representative  character  and  the  wisdom 
of  its  leaders.  To  him  the  law  was  the  expression  of  the  will  of  the 
people,  speaking  through  and  under  the  limitations  of  a  written  consti- 
tution. He  was  progressive  in  the  adaptation  of  the  lessons  taught  by 
experience,  to  the  demands  of  new  conditions  and  the  promotion  of  the 
happiness  and  welfare  of  the  people.  In  fundamentals  he  was  always 
conservative.  He  was,  in  all  things  and  at  all  times,  optimistic  as  all 
1^  men  are  whose  lives  are  grounded  in  faith  in  God  and  man.  His  man- 
ner of  life  was  simple  and  free  from  affectation.  He  recognized,  in  the 
growth  of  the  State,  the  importance  of  and  necessity  for  the  develop- 
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ment  and  coiisei*vation  of  her  material  resources,  tlie  prosperity  and 
financial  credit  of  lier  people,  regarding  tliem  as  agencies  for  promoting 
physical  comfort  and  welfare.  He  did  not  fail  to  recognize  ^^nd  enforce 
the  primary  truth  that  their  real  strength  and  permanent  happiness  were 
found  not  upon  that  which  they  had,  but  that  which  they  were,  that 
their  fathers  had  laid  the  foundations  of  their  character  in  being  and 
not  seeming  to  be;  that  material  wealth  counted  for  but  little  and  lasted 
but  for  a  day  unless  those  who  made  or  inherited  it  possessed  personal 
integrity  and  practiced  those  virtues  which  illustrate  and  express  patriot- 
ism, love  of  home,  purity  of  life,  justice,  obedience  to  law  and  observed 
the  sacred  relationships  of  life.  Recognizing  the  value  of  material, 
mental  and  political  forces,  in  the  growth  of  the  State,  he  well  knew  that 
the  foundation  of  the  State  must,  if  it  is  to  be  secure  and  lasting,  "be 
laid  in  pure  domestic  life,  in  commercial  integrity,  in  a  high  standard 
of  moral  worth  and  of  public  spirit ;  in  simple  habits,  in  courage,  in  up- 
rightness and  self  sacrifice,  in  a  certain  soundness  and  moderation  of 
judgment,  which  springs  quite  as  much  from  character  as  from  intellect." 
By  precept  and  example  he  ever  kept  these  truths  to  the  forefront  and 
impressed  their  primary  importance  upon  the  people. 

He  held,  with  unquestioning  faith,  to  the  belief  that  the  Constitution 
of  the  Republic,  while  not  perfect  in  its  details,  was  the  people's  charter 
and  their  ark  of  safety.  He  belonged  to  the  school  of  strict  construc- 
tionists which  holds,  and  teachers,  that  where  civil  and  religious  liberty, 
or  the  protection  of  personal  rights  are  involved,  the  limitations  upon 
power  are  to  be  sacredly  observed,  while  in  matters  of  administration 
the  necessity  for  growth  and  development  to  meet  new  conditions  must 
be  recognized.  He  was,  as  Fiske  says  of  Jefferson,  a  "Conservative 
Reformer."  While  in  those  things  which  made  for  the  education  and 
uplift  of  the  people,  he  was  an  optimistic  enthusiast,  he  was  never  a 
theorist  or  doctrinaire.  The  cast  of  his  mind  was  practical  in  its 
method  of  dealing  with  and  working  out  plans  and  problems  of  govern- 
ment. He  wrought  for  results  by  methods  consistent  with  and  conserva- 
tive of  principles. 

He  held,  with  unswerving  fidelity  and  integrity  to  the  religious  faith 
of  his  fathers.  For  many  years  he  was  a  consistent,  active  member  of 
the  Methodist  Church,  giving  of  his  means  liberally  and  of  his  time  and 
wisdom,  without  measure.  He  was  frequently  a  member  of  the  councils 
of  the  church,  local  and  general. 

Governor  Jarvis  was,  in  December,  187-1,  happily  married  to  Miss 
Mary  "Woodson,  daughter  of  Judge  John  Woodson,  of  Virginia.  On 
June  17,  1915,  in  the  eightieth  year  of  his  earthly  life,  he  fell  upon 
sleep  and  rested  from  the  labors  of  his  long,  honorable  and  useful  life. 
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The  people  of  the  State,  without  regard  to  race,  party,  or  creed,  gave 
prompt  and  sincere  expression  to  their  appreciation  of  his  service,  his 
example,  and  of  their  affectionate  esteem.  In  his  will,  giving  to  his 
wife,  to  whom  he  referred  as  "my  constant  companion  and  chief  object 
of  my  affection"  his  entire  estate,  he  says:  "Intelligence  and  virtue 
mark  the  standing  of  any  people  in  the  State  and  nation,  and  I  would 
therefore  urge  the  people  to  press  the  education  of  their  children  far 
beyond  anything  heretofore  attempted."  That  ISTorth  Carolina  has 
steadily  advanced  in  all  of  those  things  which  secure  the  educational, 
moral,  social  and  material  welfare  of  a  modern  American  State — con- 
servatively progressive  and  progressively  conservative — holding  fast,  in 
essentials,  to  the  teaching  and  example  of  the  fathers,  the  adaptation  of 
their  best  thought  and  reflection  to  the  welfare  of  the  sons,  growing  in 
population,  wealth,  education  and  the  happiness  of  her  people,  is  due  in 
no  small  measure,  to  the  patriotism  and  wisdom  of  the  men  of  1876,  and 
of  these,  Thomas  Jordan  Jarvis  stood  in  the  forefront. 
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A  State  Art  Commission 


By  William  C.  A.  Hammel. 


It  has  been  said  that  great  nations  write  their  autobiographies  in 
three  manuscripts— the  books  of  their  words,  the  books  of  their  deeds, 
and  the  books  of  their  art;  that  not  one  of  these  books  can  be  under- 
stood unless  we  read  the  other  two,  but  of  the  three  the  only  one  quite 
trustworthy  is  the  last — the  books  of  their  art. 

Zealous  for  facts,  history  leaves  no  stone  of  research  unturned  that  a 
nation's  great  events  and  great  lives  may  be  faithfully  recorded  in  her 
book  of  deeds.  Vibrant  with  truth,  literature  sings  the  spirit  of  the 
times  and  of  men  and  writes  the  songs  in  her  immortal  book  of  words. 
Devout  high-priestess  of  the  ideal,  art  consecrates  herself  to  perfection, 
"to  the  doing  of  all  things  as  well  as  it  is  possible  that  they  can  be 
done."  The  books  of  art  are  carvings  and  sculptures,  pillars  and  pedi- 
ments, temples,  highways,  homes,  and  gardens  and  all  great  and  humble 
things  for  the  use  and  admiration  of  man.  With  chisel  and  anvil, 
with  wheel  and  loom,  art  stamps  upon  the  pages  of  her  book  the  records 
of  the  nation's  conception  of  enduring  beauty. 

It  was  an  ideal  stronger  than  that  inspiring  martial  deeds  of  history 
that  built  and  left  to  posterity  the  Pyramids,  the  palaces  of  the  Incas, 
the  Taj  Mahal,  the  temples  at  Angkor  Wat,  the  Yenus  of  Milo,  the  Vic- 
tory of  Samothrace,  the  bronze  doors  of  the  baptistry  at  Florence,  the 
vases  of  Pompeii,  the  tapestries  of  the  Gobelins.  The  real  glory  that 
was  Greece  and  the  real  grandeur  that  was  Kome  are  still  alive  in  the 
ideals  which  their  crumbling  remnants  inspire.  The  written  records  of 
their  civilizations  may  not  always  be  incontestable,  but  the  architectural 
relics  of  these  civilizations  tell  a  story  that  all  the  world  may  read. 

Young  and  untutored,  America  has  but  just  begun  to  write  her  auto- 
biography. A  brief  past  in  a  new  traditionless  land  has  left  but  few 
marks  in  any  but  her  book  of  deeds.  As  historical  societies  take  stock 
-  of  these  past  accomplishments,  a  patriotic  pride  fires  them  to  a  laudable 
desire  to  mark  the  stepping  stones  of  the  nation's  progress  through 
deeds  of  prowess,  to  memorialize  in  some  lasting  visible  form  the  men 
and  the  events  that  made  the  nation  and  builded  the  Commonwealth, 

"to  set  a  votive  stone 
That  memory  may  their  deed  redeem, 
When,  like  our  sires,  our  sons  are  gone." 

And  so  has  sprung  up  a  veritable  forest  of  monuments,  statues,  arches, 
and  other  memorial  tributes.    The  nation's  capital  abounds  in  such  me- 
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morials.  State  capitals  everywhere  view  with  pride  these  decorative 
features  of  the  capitol  grounds.  Every  battlefield,  headquarters,  birth- 
place, is  already  marked  or  awaits  early  recognition.  Every  little 
town  that  boasts  a  historic  event  or  an  authentic  founder  is  thrilled 
with  the  enterprise  of  raising  funds  or  donating  sites  for  monuments. 
Patriotic  societies  everywhere  claim  it  as  their  right  as  well  as  their 
sacred  privilege  to  work  themselves  to  death  that  their  heroes  may  be 
deathless  in  the  minds  and  hearts  of  the  people. 

But  the  result  of  all  this  beautiful  patriotism  has  not  always  been  a 
happy  one  for  the  equally  worthy  and  equally  immortal  cause  of  art. 
Equestrian  statues  with  tons  of  bronze  horses  balanced  upon  a  flowing 
bronze  tail,  "rocking-horse  Jacksons,''  frock-coated  specimens  of  at- 
tempts at  portraiture  in  bronze,  marble  effigies  mercifully  disintegrating 
day  by  day,  symbolical  groups  that  symbolize  nothing  but  misspent 
money — these  have  increased  and  multiplied  and  filled  our  public  squares 
and  crowded  round  our  public  buildings,  frightening  us  into  remorse 
instead  of  thrilling  us  with  admiration  for  the  artist-brain  that  con- 
ceived them,  with  "solemn  pride"  in  the  men  and  deeds  which  they  com- 
memorate, and  with  impulses  of  undying  patriotism. 

The  years  of  unrestrained  freedom  in  the  acceptance  no  less  than  in  the 
bestowal  of  these  well-meant  honors  to  the  distinguished  dead,  have  left 
to  the  living  public  a  large  legacy  of  regrets  and  disappointments,  and 
shocked  it  finally  into  protest,  into  a  demand  for  protection  in  the 
future  through  some  authorized  legal  means  of  regulating  the  design  and 
the  emplacement  of  all  works  of  art  destined  to  belong  to  the  public  or 
to  be  erected  upon  public  grounds. 

Many  cities  and  a  few  of  the  states  have  already  openly  resented  the 
debasement  of  public  taste,  and,  through  their  city  councils  and  legis- 
latures, have  taken  refuge  in  the  establishment  of  municipal  and  state 
art  commissions  whose  duty  it  is  to  help  prevent  future  mistakes  by 
passing  upon  the  design  and  the  location  of  all  such  works  of  art  before 
their  acceptance. 

One  of  the  first  of  these  commissions,  which  was  established  in  a 
great  city  of  the  ISTorth,  declared  itself  as  "only  heading  off  the  dullness, 
the  crudities,  the  vulgarities,  and  the  monstrosities  that  worthy  organ- 
izations, inspired  by  noble  sentiments,  but  whose  inspirations  ended 
there,  were  continually  foisting  upon  the  city  in  localities  that  made 
the  balefulness  of  the  abortions  so  much  the  more  conspicuous." 

Frederick  "W.  Coburn,  an  art  critic  of  note,  writes :  "The  memorial  of 
patriotic  achievement  has  not  been  expected  to  look  its  part  of  inspira- 
tion and  aspiration.  It  has  stood  usually  for  the  crassest  philistinism, 
the  negation   of  nobility.     Factories,   warehouses   and  business   blocks 
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appear  to  be  honest  and  dignified  works  of  art  by  contrast  witb  tbe 
cbeap  meretriciousness  of  the  local  soldiers'  monument." 

Writing  editorially  in  the  Southern  Woman's  Magazine,  Anne  P. 
Kankin  deplores  "that  we  could  not  have  remembered  in  the  midst  of 
the  hard  days  of  poverty  and  tears  that  followed  our  great  war  that  the 
history  the  South  has  made  was  deathless  enough  to  wait  for  a  saner 
and  more  serene  time  for  the  memorials  we  were  to  build  to  it.  A  monu- 
ment once  erected  is  persistently  and  inevitably  permanent.  There  is 
something  so  deep  and  vital  in  the  zeal  and  self-sacrifice  that  erect 
these  tributes  that  we  may  not  countenance  the  thought  of  laying  vio- 
lent hands  on  them  however  much  they  deface  the  landscape  or  harass 
the  vision.  And  too  often,  alas!  we  have  allowed  our  love  and  enthu- 
siasm to  outrun  both  pecuniary  ability  and  good  taste.  Over  and  over 
again  we  have  given  both  tears  and  toil  to  perpetuate  in  uncouth  and 
cheap  memorials  a  story  that  already  of  its  own  heroism  and  tragedy 
had  builded  for  itself  a  monument  more  enduring  than  brass." 

It  is  comforting  to  know  that  memorial  art  in  the  South  is  soon  to 
be  redeemed  in  some  measure  by  the  project  of  the  Daughters  of  the 
Confederacy  to  memorialize  the  lost  cause  by  depicting  heroes  and 
scenes  of  the  war  in  colossal  figures  to  be  carved  in  the  living  rock  on 
the  sheer  side  of  Stone  Mountain  near  Atlanta.  The  Daughters  have 
enlisted  the  services  of  Gutzon  Borglum,  one  of  America's  most  note- 
worthy sculptors,  who  outlines  his  scheme  in  a  recent  issue  of  the  Atlanta 
Constitution.  The  artist  is  filled  with  enthusiasm  over  the  plan  and 
declares  it  the  most  wonderful  thing  in  the  world. 

ISTorth  Carolina  could  hardly  have  a  stronger  plea  for  the  establish- 
ment of  an  art  commission  that  might  regulate  memorial  art  than  the 
argument  voiced  in  these  words  of  one  of  her  most  public-spirited  citi- 
zens: "There  is  within  a  few  hundred  yards  of  where  I  write  a  monu- 
ment to  Our  Confederate  Dead  which  cost,  I  believe,  $25,000  in  1895, 
or  the  equivalent  of  $50,000  now.  The  good  women  of  the  State  with 
devotion  and  self-sacrifice  that  should  have  eventuated  in  a  far  more 
beautiful  result,  gave  of  their  means  and  the  men  gave  of  theirs  in  a 
period  of  dire  poverty,  the  spirit  of  it  all  being  beautiful  and  touching. 
And  what  is  the  result?  A  mere  pile  of  stone,  which,  I  suppose,  has 
never  made  anybody's  heart  beat  faster  or  given  any  child  a  vision  of 
the  spirit,  heroism  and  pathos  of  our  Civil  War  period.  And  yet  I 
doubt  whether  our  people  did  not  spend  just  as  much  money  and  give 
just  as  much  labor  of  heart  and  hand  to  erect  this  memorial  as  the 
people  of  Switzerland  gave  when  their  efforts  under  the  happier  direc- 
tion of  a  great  artist-mind  resulted  in  the  creation  of  the  unforgetable 
Lion  of  Lucerne,  which  has  been  the  admiration  of  visitors  from  all 
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quarters  of  the  earth  and  gives  every  one  who  sees  it  a  poetic  realization 
of  the  sublimity  of  the  deeds  it  was  meant  to  immortalize." 

So  from  all  sides  come  criticisms  and  protests. 

You  who  have  the  historic  monuments  of  the  state  in  comprehensive 
array  in  your  minds,  review  the  occasions  these  monuments  commem- 
orate. Estimate,  if  you  can,  the  sentiment,  the  labor,  the  hard-won 
subscriptions  that  erected  them.  How  many  of  these  memorials  are 
worthy  in  any  sense?  Of  how  many  could  we  pray  with  the  poet  of 
Concord — 

"Spirit,  that  made  these  heroes  dare 
To  die     *     *     * 
Bid  Time  and  Nature  gently  spare 
The  shaft  we  raise  to  them  and  thee." 

On  the  other  hand,  how  many,  could  they  have  been  foreseen  by  their 
heroes,  would  not  have  added  "a  new  terror  to  death''  ? 

Of  those  that  are  in  themselves  of  artistic  merit,  how  many  stand  in 
reposeful  simplicity,  in  proper  relation  to  their  surroundings  whether 
architectural  or  landscape  background?  How  many  produce  that  "uni- 
fied impressiveness"  which  should  belong  to  a  public  monument?  Of 
the  designers  of  these  monuments  how  many  had  ever  visited  their  sites 
or  knew  where  or  how  their  works  were  to  be  placed. 

St.  Gaudens,  when  the  question  of  the  site  of  that  wonderful  master- 
piece dedicated  to  a  N^orthern  general  was  under  consideration,  "ex- 
plored available  ground  in  a  passion  of  anxiety,  and  the  one  thing  that 
he  was  forever  urging  was  that  the  monument  should  be  in  some  big 
quiet  scene  on  a  site  spacious  enough  for  him  to  be  sure  of  a  simple 
background."  Such  is  the  "passion  of  anxiety"  of  a  great  artist.  l!^o 
such  anxiety  has  troubled  us.  All  we  have  asked  for  usually  is  the  most 
conspicuous  place  possible  for  our  memorial — and,  pity  'tis,  we  have 
usually  got  it. 

If  we  had  these  things  to  do  over  again  on  limited  resources  would 
we  not  be  content  in  most  cases  to  place  upon  the  site  which  we  have 
appropriated,  a  tree,  or  a  fountain  to  cheer  dusty  travelers  and  toilers, 
or  choose,  perhaps,  a  different  site  and  dedicate  it,  in  the  name  of  our 
hero,  to  the  sport  and  recreation  of  childhood,  or  at  the  most  set  up  a 
simple  tablet  whose  dignified  inscription  would  tell  all  and  more  than 
an  ill-wrought  colossal  bronze  figure  could  do. 

How  well  these  words  engraved  upon  the  ISTathanael  Greene  monu- 
ment at  Guilford  Battle  Ground  tell  the  meaning  of  the  monument. 
And  how  confidently,  moreover,  do  they  presuppose  that  the  sculptor's 
work  in  bronze  and  marble  is  as  soul-stirring  as  the  words : 
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"A  grateful  nation  erects  this  monument,  as  an  expression  of  its  solemn 
pride  in  the  men  who  fought  here,  of  its  imperishable  devotion  to  their 
memory,  and  of  its  unalterable  confidence  in  the  permanence  of  the  principles 
which  their  example  vindicated." 

In  our  zeal  for  our  cause  and  for  its  perpetuation  "in  eternal  mem- 
ory'^ we  liave  gone  so  far  ahead  of  our  means  and  have  so  sadly  fallen 
short  of  our  ideals.  We  are  "grand  and  gloomy  and  peculiar,"  and 
make  monuments  that  are  very  big,  very  expensive,  and  yet  not  monu- 
mental after  all. 

What  a  long  step  forward  it  would  be  to  our  credit,  to  the  glory  of 
the  departed,  and  to  the  advancement  of  memorial  art  in  our  country, 
if  we  could  take  to  heart  the  suggestion  of  Koyal  Cortissoz:  "It  will 
be  a  fine  day  for  American  sculpture,"  he  says,  "when  some  sagacious 
committee,  setting  its  face  like  flint  against  a  full-length  in  bronze  of 
the  local  patriot  (whom  he  has  never  seen)  to  be  set  up  on  a  mass  of 
granite  in  a  public  square,  will  go  to  one  of  our  sculptors  and  say  to  him. 
Tut  your  imagination  to  work.  Give  us  an  image  of  beauty,  embody- 
ing some  interesting  idea.  Then  let  us  consider  together  where  it  may 
best  be  placed,  so  that  it  will  add  to  the  happiness  of  the  whole  com- 
munity, and  you  shall  have  your  reward.'  " 

It  is  such  "sagacious  committees"  as  this  that  should  have  authority 
over  all  public  art.  Realizing  this,  four  states  and  at  least  eighteen 
cities,  and  the  Federal  Government  itself,  have,  since  1898,  through 
their  legislatures,  through  their  city  councils,  and  through  Congress, 
established  art  commissions,  which  are  varied  in  purpose  and  scope 
according  to  local  needs,  though  their  general  function  is  practically 
the  same  in  all  cases. 

Technically,  the  function  of  an  art  commission  is  to  criticise,  to  act  as 
a  jury,  to  pass  upon  plans  and  designs  submitted,  but  not  to  forecast 
or  to  take  the  initiative,  as  does  for  example  a  city  planning  commis- 
sion. The  power  to  visualize  inheres  in  both,  but  the  art  commission 
must  have  power  to  visualize  the  result  of  the  execution  of  a  definite 
plan  for  a  definite  structure.  It  passes  upon  plans  to  be  used  immedi- 
ately. It  may  reject  any  and  all  plans  submitted,  if  not  judged  suitable, 
but  it  should  have  no  power  to  prepare  plans  in  place  of  those  disap- 
proved. It  is  critical  in  its  attitude,  not  creative;  a  jury  merely  to 
approve  or  disapprove  the  aesthetic  qualities  of  a  design.  Consideration 
of  the  cost  of  the  work  of  art  to  be  selected  is  not  included  in  the  func- 
tions of  an  art  commission,  though  it  has  been  found  almost  invariably 
that  the  commission's  judgment  effects  an  actual  saving  in  dollars  and 
cents. 
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Some  idea  of  tlie  individual  reasons  for  being  and  of  the  scope  and 
membership  of  art  commissions  already  established  may  be  gained  from 
a  brief  account  of  a  few  of  the  characteristic  commissions. 

The  first  was  the  Boston  Art  Commission.  Its  establishment  in  1898 
grew  out  of  the  protest  of  an  aroused  public  opinion  against  the  placing 
of  an  inartistic  statue  in  the  Public  Garden  to  commemorate  the  deeds 
of  a  Massachusetts  hero  of  the  War  Between  the  States.  The  first 
matter  submitted  to  the  newly  appointed  commission  was  the  removal  of 
the  stone  image  and  the  erection  of  a  bronze  work  of  art  in  its  stead. 
It  is  strictly  a  municipal  commission  and  has  no  jurisdiction  over  state 
buildings  and  state  property  within  its  borders.  The  five  members 
must  be  citizens  of  Boston,  and  are  appointed  as  follows:  One  from  a 
list  of  three  persons  selected  by  the  trustees  of  the  Museum  of  Fine 
Arts,  one  from  a  list  of  three  persons  selected  by  the  trustees  of  the  Boston 
Public  Library,  one  from  a  list  of  three  persons  selected  by  the  Boston 
Art  Club,  and  one  from  a  list  of  three  persons  selected  by  the  Society 
of  Architects. 

The  Boston  laws  seem  to  have  become  a  model  for  other  municipal 
commissions,  and  in  a  measure  for  state  art  commissions.  They  pro- 
vide that  no  work  of  art  shall  become  the  property  of  Boston  by  pur- 
chase, gift  or  otherwise  unless  such  work  of  art  or  the  design  for  the 
same,  together  with  a  statement  of  the  proposed  location  of  the  same 
shall  first  have  been  submitted  to  and  approved  by  a  majority  of  its 
members;  and  that  no  work  of  art  shall,  until  so  approved,  be  erected 
or  placed  in,  over,  or  upon  or  allowed  to  extend  in,  over,  or  upon  any 
street,  avenue,  square,  place,  common,  park,  municipal  building  or 
other  public  place  under  the  control  of  said  city  or  any  department  or 
officer  thereof,  and  that  no  existing  work  of  art  in  possession  of  said 
city  shall  be  removed,  relocated,  or  altered  in  any  way  without  approval 
of  said  commission. 

The  term  "work  of  art,''  as  used  in  this  act  (and  so  accepted  in  all 
commissions)  shall  apply  to  and  include  all  paintings,  decorations, 
statues,  bas-reliefs,  sculptures,  monuments,  fountains,  arches,  ornamental 
gateways,  and  other  structures  of  a  permanent  character  intended  for 
ornament  or  commemoration. 

'New  York,  Baltimore,  Philadelphia,  Chicago,  Detroit,  Charleston, 
Cleveland,  Jersey  City,  and  I^ewark,  Los  Angeles,  Pittsburg,  Denver, 
Milwaukee,  Minneapolis,  ISTew  Haven,  Yonkers,  Mount  Vernon,  N.  Y., 
have  practically  the  same  laws  as  Boston,  adapted  to  local  conditions. 
The  appointment  of  membership  varies,  some  cities  requiring  that 
among  the  members  shall  be  one  sculptor,  one  painter,  and  one  architect. 
In  all,  with  the  exception  of  Cleveland,  the  members  of  these  art  com- 
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missions  serve  without  compensation.  Cleveland's  commission  is,  prop- 
erly speaking,  a  city  planning  commission,  witli  a  director  of  public 
service,  who  employs  three  assistants  at  a  salary  of  $5,000  each. 

The  gradual  extension  in  the  power  and  scope  of  these  municipal 
commissions,  due  to  manifestation  of  ability  and  efficiency,  is  instanced 
in  the  case  of  the  Art  Commission  of  the  City  of  I^ew  York.  From 
merely  passing  upon  the  designs  of  public  buildings  only  at  the  mayor's 
request,  it  has  now  come  to  be  required  by  law  to  pass  upon  all  public 
buildings,  and  all  private  buildings,  built  on  public  land.  In  l^ew 
York  in  1910  the  179  submissions  considered  by  the  city  art  commis- 
sion involved  about  $43,000,000.  The  small  cost  to  the  city  for  expert 
advice  on  these  designs  is  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  magnitude  of  the 
benefit  to  the  city.  The  total  cost  to  the  city  of  Philadelphia  for  its 
art  commission  in  1908,  covering  45  submissions,  amounting  to  over 
nine  million  dollars  was  less  than  $4,000. 

The  Federal  Art  Commission,  or  the  l^ational  Commission  of  Fine 
Arts,  is  purely  an  advisory  body,  upon  no  condition  is  it  supposed  to 
take  the  initiative.  It  is  composed  of  men  not  only  of  capability  as 
artists  but  of  wide  reputation.  It  stands  as  the  court  of  last  resort  in 
expert  knowledge.  Its  duty  is  to  advise  upon  the  location  of  statues, 
fountains,  and  monuments  in  the  public  squares,  streets,  and  parks  of 
the  District  of  Columbia,  and  upon  the  selection  of  models  for  statues, 
fountains,  and  monuments  erected  under  the  authority  of  the  United 
States,  and  upon  the  selection  of  artists  for  the  execution  of  the  same. 

In  its  first  year  the  l^ational  Commission  of  Fine  Arts  had  referred 
to  it  45  cases,  of  which  41  were  considered  and  disposed  of,  the  total 
amount  of  money  involved  in  these  being  $16,000,000.  Among  the 
more  important  of  these  submissions  were  the  site  for  the  proposed 
Lincoln  Memorial  (decided  upon  before  the  design  for  the  memorial 
was  accepted),  the  models  for  the  monuments  to  John  Paul  Jones  and 
Commodore  John  Barry,  to  be  erected  in  Washington,  the  designs  for 
the  new  buildings  for  the  Departments  of  State,  Justice,  and  Commerce 
and  Labor,  for  the  Bureau  of  Engraving  and  Printing,  the  Washington 
City  Postoffice,  as  well  as  certain  paintings  privately  recommended  to 
Congress  for  purchase.  The  Government  appropriates  $10,000  annu- 
ally for  the  use  of  this  commission. 

While  municipal  commissions  are  somewhat  similar  in  their  power 
and  scope,  the  few  state  commissions  established  thus  far  exhibit  more 
individuality  of  scheme. 

The  Art  Commission  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts  acts  in 
an  advisory  capacity  relative  to  the  creation,  acquisition,  construction, 
erection,  or  removal  of  any  work  of  art,  and  the  artistic  character  of 
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any  building  contiTicted  by  the  commonwealtli  upon  lands  owned  by 
tbe  commonwealth.  The  term  building  includes  bridges,  arches,  gates, 
walls  or  other  permanent  structure.  The  members  serve  without  com- 
pensation. 

When  the  Massachusetts  Legislature  in  1910  appointed  the  State  Art 
Commission  it  granted  the  power  to  all  cities  and  towns  in  the  state  to 
establish  commissions  whenever  desired,  and  the  same  act  regulated  the 
method  of  appointment  and  all  details  so  that  no  difficulties  or  delay  of 
organization  would  be  necessary. 

Connecticut  has  a  State  Capitol  Commission  of  Sculpture,  to  which  is 
referred  all  matters  relating  to  the  decoration  of  the  capitol  buildings 
and  grounds  with  historical  statues  or  works  of  art.  It  grants  no  com- 
pensations to  members  but  appropriates  $5,000  annually  to  be  ex- 
pended in  the  work  of  thus  completing  the  exterior  of  the  capitol 
building. 

Minnesota,  in  its  conception  of  the  power,  scope  and  functions  of  an 
art  commission,  is  broader  and  more  generous  than  any  of  the  other 
states.  The  enactment  of  the  law  which  twelve  years  ago  made  the 
commission  effective  was  due  to  the  efforts  of  the  Federated  Women's 
Clubs  of  Minnesota.  The  Minnesota  State  Art  Commission  has  re- 
ceived state  aid  through  an  annual  appropriation  of  $7,500,  which,  un- 
fortunately, has  been  withdrawn  this  year,  through  the  vagaries  of 
politics.  This  fund  has  been  augmented  yearly  by  voluntary  subscrip- 
tions and  by  the  membership  fees  of  the  Minnesota  State  Art  Society, 
of  which  the  State  Art  Commission  is  the  governing  board.  The  mem- 
bership of  this  governing  board  consists  of  nine  members,  seven  of 
whom  are  appointed  by  the  governor  from  lists  of  names  proposed  by 
the  Fine  Arts  Society  of  Minneapolis,  the  Art  Workers'  Guild  of  St. 
Paul,  and  the  Art  Committee  of  the  Minnesota  Federation  of  Women's 
Clubs.  Four  are  artists  or  connoisseurs  of  art,  one  an  architect,  one 
prominently  identified  with  education,  and  one  directly  interested  in  the 
manufactures. 

The  general  object  of  this  Commission  is  '^to  advance  the  interests  of 
the  fine  arts,  to  develop  the  influence  of  art  in  education,  and  to  foster 
the  introduction  of  art  in  the  manufactures."  These  it  seeks  to  accom- 
plish by  sending  out  through  the  state,  exhibitions  of  representative 
modern  paintings,  sculptures  and  applied  art;  by  loaning  or  supplying 
collections  of  art  prints  and  reproductions  to  schools,  clubs  and  libraries ; 
by  sending  experienced  lecturers  into  all  parts  of  the  state;  by  cooperat- 
ing with  the  State  Library  Commission  in  circulating  traveling  libraries 
of  books  relating  to  art ;  by  publishing  a  magazine  devoted  to  the  indi- 
vidual, the  home,  and  the  community ;  by  giving  expert  advice  on  designs 
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for  civic  centers,  parks,  town  halls,  school  buildings,  town  plans,  gar- 
dens and  memorials;  by  developing  and  providing  a  market  for  indus- 
tries— such  as  lace-making — founded  upon  the  arts  and  crafts  brought 
by  many  of  her  people  from  the  old  country. 

One  of  the  latest  and  most  important  of  the  activities  of  the  Minne- 
sota Art  Commission  is  the  Model  Farm  House  Competition,  opened  to 
all  architects  and  designers  in  the  state.  The  commission  invited 
farmers  to  formulate  the  requirements  and  specifications  for  an  effi- 
cient farm  house  to  cost  $3,500.  When  all  the  plans  had  been  sub- 
mitted by  competitors  the  award  was  made  by  a  farmer,  a  teacher  of 
home  economics,  and  an  architect.  Cash  prizes  were  awarded,  the  prize- 
winning  designs  and  plans  published,  and  placed  at  the  service  of  any 
farmer  wishing  to  build.  The  first  prize  model  farm  home,  full  size 
and  completely  furnished  was  one  of  the  attractions  at  the  State  Fair 
this  year.  A  model  barn  was  built  also  and  the  State  Forestry  Depart- 
ment provided  a  model  farmyard,  showing  plants  and  hardy  foliage 
suitable  for  Minnesota.  From  one  plan  will  be  built  on  the  grounds  of 
the  Agricultural  College  a  farm  house  for  which  the  students  are  to 
plan  and  carry  out  incidental  decorations  and  furnishings,  and  the  girl 
students  will  occupy  the  house  in  groups,  making  practical  demonstra- 
tions of  work  in  domestic  science.  Competitions  for  model  city  houses, 
village  houses  and  bungalows  have  also  been  held. 

While  enriching  the  lives  of  her  people  by  bringing  to  them  the  fine 
arts,  Minnesota  is  at  the  same  time  instilling  in  them  a  sense  of  the  art 
possible  in  common  things,  and  is  not  overlooking  the  value  of  such  art 
as  an  economic  as  well  as  an  aesthetic  asset  of  the  state. 

In  1913  a  conference  of  members  of  all  the  then  existing  art  commis- 
sions was  held  in  'New  York.  The  time  was  spent  in  the  consideration 
of  ^'practical  questions  related  to  the  proper  functions  and  powers  of 
art  commissions  and  were  directed  not  so  much  to  the  art  commissions 
already  existing,  as  to  the  art  commissions  still  to  be  formed  in  the 
future  for  cities  and  states,  in  which  their  organization  was  beginning 
to  be  considered.  The  delegates  gave  their  deliberations  a  practical 
result  by  farming  proposed  legislation  for  the  organization  of  future 
art  commissions  both  city  and  state." 

The  form  of  an  act  to  establish  a  state  art  commission  as  thus  framed 
practically  covers,  besides  the  power  and  scope  of  such  a  commission, 
all  general  matters  relating  to  membership,  compensation,  employment, 
salary,  and  office  of  secretary,  and  expenses  of  the  commission  in  the 
performance  of  official  duties. 

With  the  precedent  of  art  commissions  already  in  successful  operation, 
and  with  model  legislative  plans  framed  by  their  representatives,  it 
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wants  but  a  step  to  the  establishment  of  a  State  Art  Commission  in 
!N'orth  Carolina.  That  step  is  the  appointment  by  the  State  Literary 
and  Historical  Association  of  a  legislative  committee  looking  to  the 
earliest  possible  legislative  action. 

It  is  most  fitting  that  this  movement  should  have  its  inception  in  the 
State  Literary  and  Historical  Association,  because  the  state  of  J^orth 
Carolina  is  rich,  not  only  in  men  and  events,  both  literary  and  historical, 
worth  commemorating,  but  also  in  the  sort  of  patriotism  that  seeks  to 
commemorate  them;  because  the  sacrifices  that  must  needs  be  made  to 
effect  these  commemorations  ought  to  be  more  worthily  rewarded  in  the 
admiring  regard  and  gratitude  of  future  generations;  and  not  least  be- 
cause the  status,  development  and  growth  of  a  people  are  read  as  well 
in  their  works  of  art  as  in  their  written  records. 

Originated  primarily  to  atone  for  the  wrongs  done  in  the  name  of 
patriotism  and  of  art,  and  awake  to  the  fact  that  a  dead  and  gone  hero 
is  not  the  only  reason  for  a  work  of  art,  the  State  Art  Commission 
might  eventually  broaden  its  scope  to  have  jurisdiction  over  the  archi- 
tecture and  grouping  of  State  buildings  and  the  landscape  architecture 
of  their  grounds;  over  water-fronts,  parks,  highways,  bridges,  and  any 
other  phase  of  public  construction,  whether  utilitarian,  ornamental,  or 
commemorative. 

There  is  abundant  evidence  in  all  the  States  of  the  need  of  regulation 
in  the  architecture  of  groups  of  State  buildings,  where  in  one  group 
may  appear  as  many  different  styles  of  architecture  as  there  are  single 
buildings,  ranging  from  Komanesque  to  Moorish,  from  Colonial  to 
craftsman,  from  conventional  to  nondescript. 

In  some  of  the  earlier  groups  the  purely  functional,  sincere  plain- 
ness of  the  first  buildings  at  least  contributes  to  a  dignified  uniformity, 
its  severity  softened  by  the  ancient  arching  trees.  When  into  the  midst 
of  such  a  group  is  obtruded  as  an  AlumnsB  Memorial — save  the  mark — a 
gigantic  assembly  hall,  whose  acoustics  are  so  faulty  as  to  prevent  the 
hall's  being  even  functional,  and  whose  architecture  is  the  superlative  of 
the  anomalous  and  the  ugly — the  result  is  a  tragedy  that  cannot  be 
atoned  for. 

The  University  of  Virginia  is  fortunate  in  having  been  able  to  carry- 
out,  in  recently  added  buildings,  plans  in  perfect  harmony  of  architec- 
tural and  landscape  scheme  with  those  of  its  noted  founder. 

The  Johns  Hopkins  University  has  set  an  example  in  consistently 
modeling  the  architecture  of  all  its  group  after  the  perfect  specimen  of 
the  colonial  style,  found  in  the  old  manor  house  standing  in  the  midst 
of  Homewood  estate,  now  the  newly  acquired  campus. 
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And  yet,  only  a  few  miles  from  the  Hopkins  lias  been  erected  a  group 
of  state  buildings  in  an  arcbitectural  style,  and  of  a  material,  entirely 
unrelated  to  anything  in  the  locality  or  in  the  state,  the  architect  and 
the  building  committee  missing  a  choice  opportunity  in  art  and  economy 
to  pattern  the  buildings  after  the  majestic  style  of  an  old  courthouse 
nearby,  built  many  years  ago  of  the  stone  from  a  local  quarry,  still  in 
operation.  A  state  art  commission  would  have  made  a  disinterested 
study  of  the  case  and  have  considered  all  artistic  possibilities  before 
plans  were  accepted,  the  contract  given,  and  the  buildings  set  as  they  are 
on  a  treeless  plot  on  the  side  of  the  broad  highway,  when  a  sixty-acre 
grove  of  handsome  trees  was  available  on  the  same  estate  and  would 
have  furnished  an  ideal  setting. 

In  time,  J^orth  Carolina,  with  its  great  rural  population,  might,  like 
Minnesota,  come  to  claim  the  judgment  of  the  state  art  commission  in 
the  planning  of  farm-homes.  There  is  no  reason  why  the  farm-homes 
of  today  should  not  express  as  artistically  the  rural  life  of  today  as,  on 
a  more  magnificent  scale,  Shirley,  Brandon,  and  Mount  Yernon  express 
the  plantation  life  of  the  unique  civilization  that  characterized  ante- 
helium  days. 

Then,  too,  while  waiting  for  new  worlds  to  conquer,  an  art  commis- 
sion might  profitably  use  its  authority  to  preserve  from  destruction  and 
to  restore  what  is  already  of  artistic  merit,  as  the  women  of  Salisbury 
have  so  wisely  done  in  the  case  of  the  old  courthouse,  which  they  have 
taken  over  to  use  as  a  community  building. 

But  at  first  it  will  be  necessary  and  judicious  to  progress  slowly.  It 
is  important  first  of  all  to  get  the  public  used  to  the  idea  of  an  art  com- 
mission, so  that  the  recognition  of  each  new  need  for  its  service  may 
find  fruition  in  the  sanction  of  the  law-making  body.  And  then  again, 
at  each  new  step  the  public  must  be  carried  along,  must  recognize  the 
advantages  gained — and  the  pace  may  not  always  be  a  rapid  one. 

After  the  State  Art  Commission  has  once  been  established  much  can 
be  done  to  spread  a  knowledge  of  its  existence  and  its  duties  by  coopera- 
tion with  the  civic  societies,  women's  clubs,  teachers'  associations,  the 
patriotic  societies,  and  other  organizations  working  for  betterment 
throughout  the  state.  Even  in  its  infancy  the  commission  might  be  a 
clearing  house  for  the  art  activities  of  the  state,  lending  a  helping  hand 
in  all  pertinent  matters,  itself  conferring,  when  necessary,  with  recog- 
nized artists  outside  its  own  membership,  either  within  or  without  the 
state. 

The  all-important  thing  is  to  establish  an  art  commission.  Leslie  W. 
Miller  of  the  Philadelphia  Art  Jury,  speaking  before  the  National  Con- 
ference of  Art  Commissions,  before  referred  to,  said :     "I  want  you  to 
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remember  that  it  is  not  tlie  way  in  wliicli  the  commission  is  appointed, 
it  is  not  in  rules  and  regulations,  or  particular  powers,  that  essentials 
are  to  be  found.  The  essential  thing  is  the  recognition  of  the  principle 
that  it  is  the  business  of  the  public  everywhere  to  recognize  the  principle 
that  in  the  ordering  of  its  public  affairs,  in  the  treatment  of  public 
places,  in  the  construction  of  public  buildings,  and  the  erection  of  public 
monuments  of  every  kind  to  see  to  it  that  from  this  time  forward  the 
artistic  principle,  the  aesthetic  aim,  shall  not  be  overlooked.  That  is 
the  essential  thing." 

On  whatever  terms  an  aii;  commission  may  be  established,  there  is 
little  doubt  that  the  possibilities  of  ever-increasing  advantage  will  be- 
come more  and  more  apparent,  and  that  the  Art  Commission  of  the 
State  of  l^orth  Carolina  will  prove  itself  an  indispensable  part  of  the 
government  of  the  state. 
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Report  of  the  North  Carolina  Historical  Commission 


To  His  Excellency, 

Hon".  Locke  Ckaig, 

Governor  of  North  Carolina. 

Sie: — In  compliance  witli  the  law  and  for  the  information  of  your 
Excellency,  I  beg  leave  to  submit  herewith  in  behalf  of  the  ITorth  Caro- 
lina Historical  Commission  the  biennial  report  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Commission,  December  1,  1914,  to  I^ovember  30,  1916. 

Respectfully,  ^   -n  /-. 

J.   liEYAN"   (jtRIMES, 

Chairman. 
Raleigh,  N.  C,  December  19,  1916. 


BIENNIAL  REPORT 

OF  THE 

Secretary  of  the  North  Carolina  Historical  Commission 

DECEMBER  1,  1914,  TO  NOVEMBER  30,  1916 


To  Hon".  J.  Beyan  Grimes,  Chairman,  Messes.  W.  J.  Peele,  D.  H. 
Hill,  Thomas  M.  Pittmaw,  and  M.  C.  S.  I^oble,  Commissioners. 

Gentlemen  : — I  beg  leave  to  submit  a  report  of  the  work  of  tbe  I^ortli 
Carolina  Historical  Commission  for  tbe  years  December  1,  1914-l!Tovem- 
ber  30,  1916. 

ORGA^IZATIOJSr 

On  April  1,  1915,  tbe  term  of  Hon.  J.  Bryan  Grimes  as  a  member  of 
the  Historical  Commission  expired,  but  be  was  promptly  reappointed 
by  tbe  Governor  for  a  term  ending  April  1,  1921. 

At  a  meeting  of  tbe  Commission  beld  April  12,  1915,  Hon.  J.  Bryan 
Grimes  was  reelected  Chairman  for  tbe  term  ending  April  1,  1917,  and 
R.  D.  W.  Connor  was  reelected  Secretary  for  tbe  same  term. 

At  a  meeting  of  tbe  Commission  beld  on  Marcb  23,  1915,  Mr.  W.  S. 
Wilson  was  elected  Legislative  Eeference  Librarian  for  tbe  term  April 
1,  1915,  to  April  1,  1917. 

Office  Foece 

Dnring  tbe  period  covered  by  tbis  report  tbe  following  persons  bave 
been  in  tbe  employment  of  tbe  Commission : 

R.  D.  W.  Connor,  Secretary,  since  December  1,  1914, 
W.  S.  Wilson,  Legislative  Reference  Librarian,  since  April  15,  1915, 
Fred  A.  Olds,  Collector  for  the  Hall  of  History,  since  December  1,  1914, 
Mrs.  J.  M.  Winfree,  Restorer  of  Manuscripts,  December  1,  1914-January  5, 

1915;   March  15,  1915-November  30,  1916, 
Miss  Marjory  Terrell,  stenographer,  since  December  1,  1914, 
Miss  Etta  Perry,   stenographer,  April   15,   1915-November  30,   1915, 
Miss  Frances  Wilson,  stenographer,  December  1,  1915-November  30,  1916, 
Miss  Isabella   Skinner,  copyist,  March   29-September   15,   1915, 
Mrs.  W.  S.  West,  file  clerk,  May  3-July  21,  1915;   September  16-October  26, 

1915;   since  November  16,  1915, 
Miss  Edna  Bullock,  assistant  to  the  Legislative  Reference  Librarian,  January 

l-April  20,  1916, 
William  Birdsall,  messenger,  since  December  1,  1914. 
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CLASSIFICATION^  AI^D  AKEAI^GEMElSrT  OF  COLLECTINGS 

Executive  Papers 

The  work  of  classifying  and  arranging  the  Executive  Papers,  as 
described  in  my  last  report,  was  continued.  These  papers  include  the 
thousands  of  original  letters,  petitions,  memorials,  and  reports  to  the 
governors.  They  have  been  arranged  in  269  boxes,  averaging  about  150 
pieces  to  the  box.  The  arrangement  is  chronological  by  administrations. 
The  collection  embraces  the  papers  of  all  our  governors  from  Gabriel 
Johnston,  1735,  to  Alfred  M.  Scales,  1889,  though,  unfortunately,  in 
some  cases  only  a  very  few  papers  of  certain  administrations  have  been 
perserved. 

Legislative  Papers 

On  March  18,  1915,  the  accumulation  of  Legislative  Papers  heretofore 
carelessly  preserved,  without  arrangement,  in  wooden  cupboards  in  the 
Capitol,  was  transferred  to  the  Historical  Commission.  Upon  the  com- 
pletion of  the  work  on  the  Executive  Papers  we  began  a  similar  work  on 
the  Legislative  Papers.  These  papers  include  the  originals  of  the  jour- 
nals, bills,  reports,  messages,  petitions,  memorials,  and  other  papers  of 
the  General  Assembly  from  the  Revolution  to  our  own  time.  The 
collection  is  equally  as  important  as,  and  even  more  extensive  than,  the 
Executive  Papers.  The  work  of  classifying  and  arranging  these  Legis- 
lative Papers  has  just  been  begun,  and  but  little  progress  has  yet  been 
made  in  it. 

Historical  Manuscripts 

The  following  collections  of  Historical  Manuscripts  were  arranged 
and  made  ready  for  use : 

D.  S.  Reid  Papers,  1803-1880, 
R.  H.  King  Papers,  1816-1830, 
Alexander   Spotswood   Letters,   1710-1712, 
W.  R.  Davie  Papers,  1778-1817, 
Jolin  Steele  Papers,  1777-1831, 
William  Duffy  Papers,  1785-1809, 
Calvin  H.  Wiley  Papers,  1835-1902, 
Nathaniel  Macon  Papers,  1804-1836, 
W.  H.  S.  Burgwyn  Papers,  1861-1912, 
Miscellaneous  Papers,  1711-1912. 

Other  additions  that  will  be  hereafter  noticed  were  made  to  our  collec- 
tions of  Historical  Manuscripts  which  have  not  yet  been  arranged  for 
use. 

EEPAIR  OE  MAlSrUSCPJPTS 

The  work  of  reinforcing,  restoring,  and  mounting  manuscripts  for 
binding,  as  described  in  a  previous  report,  was  continued.  During  the 
period  covered  by  this  report  2,270  pieces  were  reinforced;  4,363  re- 
stored; and  10,194  mounted  for  binding. 
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Binding 

The  following  collections  were  bound  and  are  now  available  for  use : 

Z.  B.  Vance  Papers,  1827-1895,  in  15  volumes, 
A.  D.  Miirphey  Papers,  1797-1830,  in  3  volumes, 
W.  L.  Saunders  Papers,  1866-1888,  in  1  volume, 
Cornelia  P.  Spencer  Papers,  1859-1903,  in  2  volumes, 
D.  S.  Reid  Papers,  1803-1880,  in  4  volumes, 
R.  H.  King  Papers,  1816-1830,  in  1  volume, 
Alexander  Spotswood  Letters,  1710-1712,  in  1  volume, 
J.  H.  Bryan  Papers,  1773-1906,  in  5  volumes, 
Walter  Clark  Manuscripts,  1783-1913,  in  5  volumes, 
Bryan  Grimes  Papers,  1844-1912,  in  4  volumes, 
W.  R.  Davie  Papers,  1778-1817,  in  1  volume, 
John  Steele  Papers,  1777-1831,  in  3  volumes, 
William  Duffy  Papers,  1785-1809,  in  1  volume, 
Calvin  H.  Wiley  Papers,  1835-1902,  in  7  volumes, 
Lombardy  Grove  Account  Book,  1806,  in  1  volume. 
Revolutionary  Army  Accounts,  in  12  volumes. 

Sixty-two  volumes  were  bound  during  tbe  period  covered  by  this 
report.  Tbese  volumes  average  from  125  to  150  mounted  sheets  eacb. 
The  following  collections  were  made  ready  for  tbe  binder : 

Nathaniel  Macon  Papers,  1804-1836, 
W.  H.  S.  Burgwyn  Papers,  1861-1912, 
Miscellaneous  Papers,  1711-1912, 
Clark  Plantation  Book,  1825-1861. 

CAKD  n^DEX 

A  card  index,  showing  the  writer  of  the  document,  the  date,  the  place 
at  wMcb  it  was  written,  the  person  to  whom  addressed,  bis  address,  a 
brief  description  of  the  document,  and  its  location  in  our  collections,  was 
made  to  the  following  collections : 

Z.  B.  Vance  Papers, 
E.  J.  Hale  Papers, 
J.  H.  Bryan  Papers, 
A.  D.  Murphey  Papers, 
W.  L.  Saunders  Papers, 
Cornelia  Spencer  Papers, 
D.  S.  Reid  Papers, 
Dartmouth  Manuscripts, 
R.  H.  King  Papers, 
Spotswood  Letters, 
David  L.  Swain  Manuscripts, 
W.  A.  Graham  Papers, 
Walter  Clark  Manuscripts, 
Bryan  Grimes  Papers, 
William  Duffy  Papers, 
W.  R,  Davie  Papers, 
John  Steele  Papers. 
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A   similar   index   was   made   to   tlie   letter   books   of   the   following 

governors : 

Richard  Caswell,  1777-1779, 
'   .  Alexander  Martin,  1782-1785, 

Richard  Caswell,  1785-1787, 

Samuel  Johnston,  1787-1789, 

Alexander  Martin,   1789-1792, 

Richard  Dobbs  Spaight,  1792-1795, 

Samuel  Ashe,  1795-1798, 

William  R.  Davie,  1798-1799, 

Benjamin  Williams,  1799-1802, 

James  Turner,  1802-1805, 

Nathaniel    Alexander,i    1805-1807, 

Benjamin  Williams,^  1807-1808, 

David  Stone,  1808-1810, 

William  Hawkins,  1811-1814, 

William  Miller,  1814-1817, 

John  Branch,  1817-1820, 

Jesse  Franklin,  1820-1821, 

Gabriel  Holmes,  1821-1824, 

Hutchins  G.  Burton,  1824-1827. 


ACCESSION'S 

Additions  to  Old  Collections 
To  collections  already  begun  tbe  following  additions  were  made: 

Thomas  Ruffin  Papers,  306  pieces,  secured  through  Dr.  J.  G.  DeR.  Hamilton. 
The  Ruffin  Papers,  numbering  more  than  2,000  pieces,  were  copied  in 
our  office  and  have  been  edited  by  Dr.  Hamilton  for  publication  by 
the  Historical  Commission. 

John  H.  Bryan  Papers,  94  pieces,  presented  by  Col.  J.  Bryan  Grimes. 

Pettigrew  Papers,  4  letters,  presented  by  Col.  J.  Bryan  Grimes;  and  4  letters 
presented  by  Hon.  James  A.  Pearce,  of  Chestertown,  Md. 

Zebulon  B.  Vance  Papers,  3  letters,  presented  by  Mr.  Ed.  Chambers  Smith 
of  Raleigh;  one  letter  presented  by  Chief  Justice  Walter  Clark;  one 
letter  secured  in  New  York. 

Van  Buren  Papers,  1  letter   (photostat  print)   secured  from  the  Library  of 

Congress. 
Bond  Papers,  24  documents  of  the  Colonial  period,  received  from  the  late 

Miss  Matilda  Bond,  Edenton. 
John  Steele  Papers,  11  letters,  presented  by  Misses  Martha  and  Margaret 

Steele  of  Carlisle,  Pa.,  through  Dr.  Archibald  Henderson. 
Bryan  Grimes  Papers,  5  letters,  presented  by  Col.  J.  Bryan  Grimes. 


^Governors  Alexander  and  Williams  used  the  same  letter  book. 
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ISTew  Collections 

willie  p.  mangum  papers 

From  Dr.  Stephen  B.  Weeks  of  Washington,  D.  C,  we  received  2,025 
letters,  and  from  Mr.  Willie  P.  Mangum  Turner  of  Wilmington,  55 
letters  and  other  documents  of  Willie  P.  Mangum.  These  papers  were 
all  copied  in  the  office  of  the  Commission  and  are  being  edited  by  Dr. 
Weeks  for  publication  by  the  Commission. 

DAVID  S.  REID  PAPERS 

From  Miss  Henrietta  S.  Reid  of  Eeidsville  the  Commission  received 
562  letters  and  other  documents  of  her  grandfather,  the  late  David  S. 
Eeid,  Governor  of  J^orth  Carolina  1851-1854,  and  United  States  Senator 
1854-1859.  These  papers  were  mounted  and  bound  in  four  volumes 
under  the  title  "D.  S.  Reid  Papers."  They  form  one  of  our  most  valu- 
able collections. 

W.    HENRY   HOYT   MANUSCRIPTS 

Prom  Mr.  W.  Henry  Hoyt  of  IsTew  York  the  Commission  secured  two 
volumes,  comprising 

(1)  Notes  from  North  Carolina  newspapers  of  1800-1830  in  the  Library  of 

Congress. 

(2)  Notes  from  North  Carolina  newspapers  of  1790-1810  in  the  Library  of 

Harvard  University. 

(3)  Indexes  to  the  above  notes. 

(4)  Typewritten  copies  of  selections  from  the  "Papers  of  Colonel  William 

Polk  (1785-1834)  of  North  Carolina,  consisting  mostly  of  letters  writ- 
ten to  him  between  1822  and  1832  on  the  subject  of  the  Presidential 
Campaigns  of  Andrew  Jackson  and  the  Controversy  of  the  Trustees 
of  the  University  of  North  Carolina  and  the  State  of  Tennessee."  These 
copies  were  made  from  the  originals  in  the  possession  of  Henry  C. 
Yeatman  of  Ashwood,  Tenn. 

(5)  Copies  of  letters  and  documents  relating  to  Archibald  D.  Murphey. 

(6)  Letters,  notes,  memoranda,  etc.,  made  by  Mr.  Hoyt  while  writing  his 

"Mecklenburg  Declaration  of  Independence"  and  editing  his  "Papers 
of  Archibald  D.  Murphey." 

EMMETT    MANUSCRIPTS 

From  the  Emmett  Manuscripts  in  the  ISTew  York  Public  Library  we 
had  copied  125  letters  written  to  or  by  JSTorth  Carolinians. 

CORNWALLIS'    ORDER  BOOK 

Chief  Justice  "Walter  Clark  presented  to  the  Commission  the  original 
Order  Book,  September,  1780-March,  1781,  of  Lord  Cornwallis  during 
his  campaigns  in  the  Carolinas. 
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thomas  pollok  letter  book 

From  Mrs.  John  W.  Hinsdale  tlie  Commission  received  a  copy  of 
Governor  Thomas  Pollok's  letter  book,  1710-1720,  copied  from  the  orig- 
inal in  1859  by  John  Devereux.  The  book  also  contains  a  few  letters  of 
a  later  date  written  by  Cullen  and  George  Pollok. 

THOMAS  COX  LETTER  BOOK 

Mr.  Albert  L.  Cox  of  Raleigh  presented  to  the  Commission  the  planta- 
tion letter  book  of  his  grandfather,  Thomas  Cox,  from  1825-1828. 

WARREN    WINSLOW    LETTER    BOOK 

From  Mr.  Joe  Seawell  we  secured  the  official  letter  book  of  Hon. 
Warren  Winslow,  Military  Secretary  of  Governor  Henry  T.  Clark,  con- 
taining his  correspondence  from  July  1  to  August  19,  1861. 

BREVARD  PAPERS 

Mr.  F.  Brevard  McDowell  of  Charlotte  presented  a  collection  of  papers 
of  the  Brevard  family,  embracing  184  pieces  from  the  years  1775  to 
1869,  inclusive. 

BEAUREGARD  PAPERS 

At  a  sale  of  the  papers  of  the  late  General  P.  G.  T.  Beauregard, 
C.  S.  A.,  we  secured  119  letters  and  other  papers  of  Governor  Z.  B. 
Yance,  General  D.  H.  Hill,  and  General  W.  H.  C.  Whiting,  all  relating 
to  military  affairs  in  I^orth  Carolina  during  the  Civil  War. 

GORDON   PAPERS 

From  Mrs.  J.  F.  Pilsen  of  Wilkesboro,  niece  of  the  late  General  James 
B.  Gordon,  C.  S.  A.,  we  secured  33  manuscripts  of  General  Gordon's,  all 
bearing  on  military  affairs  during  the  Civil  War. 

SCOTT  PAPERS 

Mr.  W.  W.  Scott  of  Lenoir  presented  to  the  Commission  a  small  but 
interesting  collection  of  letters  of  Bishop  W.  M.  Green,  Bishop  John 
Ravenscroft,  Rev.  Adam  Empie,  and  other  distinguished  N"orth  Carolina 
clergymen.    The  collection  contains  33  pieces. 

GALES   LETTERS 

From  the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society  we  secured  a  collection  of 
41  photostat  prints  of  the  correspondence  of  Seaton  Gales,  Weston  R. 
Gales,  and  Winifred  Gales  with  Jared  Sparks.  The  originals  are  in  the 
Sparks  Manuscripts  in  the  Harvard  University  Library. 
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COWLES    PAPEKS 

Mrs.  Calvin  J.  Cowles  of  Wilkesboro  presented  a  large  number  of 
papers  and  letter  books  of  her  husband,  tbe  late  Colonel  Calvin  J. 
Cowles.  The  collection  lias  not  yet  been  examined  thoroughly  enough 
to  justify  an  expression  of  opinion  as  to  its  value. 

STOI^E    PAPERS 

Mr.  Alfred  Williams  of  Raleigh  presented  to  the  Commission  a  col- 
lection, numbering  72  pieces,  of  the  papers  of  the  Stone  family,  of  which 
Governor  David  Stone  was  a  member.  The  papers  cover  the  period 
from  1750-1847. 

CAI^TWELL  PAPERS 

From  the  family  of  the  late  Colonel  John  L.  Cantwell  of  Wilmington 
we  received  a  collection  of  79  pieces  relating  chiefly  to  military  opera- 
tions around  Wilmington  in  the  spring  and  summer  of  1861.  Among 
the  papers  of  this  collection  are  17  Confederate  Muster  Eolls.  The  most 
interesting  piece  in  the  collection,  however,  is  a  small  leather-bound 
pocket  memorandum  book  in  which  Colonel  Cantwell,  while  himself  a 
prisoner  on  Morris  Island  in  1864,  made  a  list  of  his  fellow  prisoners 
who  have  become  known  in  Confederate  history  as  "The  Immortal  Six 
Hundred.''  The  following  title,  in  Colonel  CantwelFs  writing  accu- 
rately describes  this  memorandum  book :  "Original  List  taken  on  Morris 
Island  at  the  time  of  the  600  Confederate  States  Officers  selected  for 
retaliation  and  sent  from  Fort  Delaware,  Aug.  20,  1864.'' 

LOJSTDOISr  PAPERS 

Major  Henry  A.  London  of  Pittsboro  presented  4  letters  of  Judge 
Samuel  Spencer,  1781-1789 ;  and  4  letters  written  by  Major  London 
himself  and  his  brother,  the  late  Captain  William  L.  London,  during  the 
Civil  War.  In  the  collection  also  is  a  diary  kept  by  John  London  of 
Wilmington  of  a  tour  from  Wilmington  to  Boston  and  return  in  the 
year  1800. 

MERRIMOiy's  JOURISTAL 

An  interesting  addition  to  our  collections  is  Chief  Justice  A  S  Merri- 
mon's  manuscript  "Journal  on  the  Circuit,  beginning  with  the  fall  term 
ol  the  Superior  Court  for  Buncombe  County,  October  8,  1858."  In  this 
journal  Judge  Merrimon,  then  a  young  attorney  just  beginning  his 
career,  records  his  experiences  on  the  circuit  and  gives  interesting  char- 
a^cter  sketches  of  the  attorneys  practicing  in  the  courts  with  him,  among 
them  being  his  future  rival,  Zebulon  Baird  Yance,  who,  like  Merrimon 
was  then  just  at  the  beginning  of  his  career.  ' 
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koll  book  of  slaves 

An  interesting  little  memorandnni  book,  presented  by  Mrs.  A.  C. 
Avery  of  Morganton,  contains  a  list  of  tlie  slaves  of  tlie  Avery  family, 
sbowing  tlie  dates  of  birtbs,  etc.,  from  1766  to  1865. 

CONFEDERATE  RECORDS 

In  addition  to  tbe  17  Confederate  Muster  Rolls  received  in  tbe  Cant- 
well  Papers,  mentioned  above,  we  received  tbe  following : 

Muster  Roll  of  Co.  A,  2d  North  Carolina  State  Troops,  1861,  A.  D.  Hall,  Cap- 
tain. This  document  was  picked  up  on  the  battlefield  of  New  Bern,  in 
1862,  by  J.  S.  Aitcheson,  a  Federal  artillery  officer,  who  sent  it,  with 
interesting  comments  about  the  battle,  to  Nelson  Whittier  of  Massa- 
chusetts. It  later  passed  into  the  possession  of  Mr.  Whittier's  son, 
W.  R.  B.  Whittier,  now  of  Atlanta,  Ga.,  who  sent  it  to  the  North  Caro- 
lina Historical  Commission  through  Messrs.  A.  A.  and  B.  L.  Meyers, 
attorneys  of  Atlanta. 

Muster  Roll  of  Co.  H,  41st  Regiment,  North  Carolina  Troops,  from  June  30 
to  August  30,  1863.     J.  W.  Moore,  Captain;   J.  A.  Baker,  Colonel. 

Muster  Roll  of  Co.  A,  1st  Artillery,  10th  Regiment,  North  Carolina  State 
Troops.     Basil  Manly,  Captain. 

Muster  Roll  of  Co.  B,  7th  Battalion,  1st  Cavalry,  North  Carolina  Troops, 
July  5-August  31,  1862.  George  N.  Folk,  Colonel.  Presented  by 
Captain  William  P.  Moore  of  Hayesville. 

Enlistment  Papers.  One  enlistment  paper  of  a  Confederate  soldier,  pre- 
sented by  John  C.  Syme;  six  others  presented  by  R.  L.  Merritt. 

Pay  rolls  of  the  4th  Regiment,  North  Carolina  Troops,  C.  S.  A.,  Bryan 
Grimes,  Colonel.  Presented  by  Miss  Sophie  M.  Grimes,  who  received 
them  from  her  father,  Major  John  Gray  Blount  Grimes,  Quartermaster 
of  the  regiment. 

Miscellaneous  Papers 

From  various  sources  we  received  letters  and  otber  manuscripts  and 
printed  documents  wbicli  must  be  included  under  tbe  nondescript  title 
of  "Miscellaneous  Papers."  A  few  of  tbese  may  be  especially  noticed  as 
follows : 

Badger,  George  E.  Eight  letters  to  James  A.  Pearce,  U.  S.  Senator  from 
Maryland,  1843-1862.  Presented  by  his  son,  Hon.  James  A.  Pearce,  of 
Chestertown,  Md. 

Rayner,  Kenneth.  Three  letters  to  Senator  Pearce.  Presented  by  Judge 
Pearce. 

Davie,  William  R.  Certificate  of  his  services  as  Grand  Master  of  Masons, 
by  Robert  Williams,  Grand  Secretary  of  the  Grand  Lodge  of  North 
Carolina  and  Tennessee,  June  15,  1807.  Presented  by  Hon.  Walter 
Clark. 

Lee,  Robert  Edward,  and  others.  A  collection  of  12  letters,  including  letters 
of  Robert  E.  Lee,  Mary  Custis  Lee,  Braxton  Bragg,  Robert  F.  Hoke, 
D.  H.  Hill,  and  others.    Loaned  by  Mr.  Howard  Jones  of  Warrenton. 
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Holmes,  Gabriel.  Letter  to  William  H.  Beatty,  Washington,  D.  C,  March 
27,  1828.     Presented  by  Mr.  Henry  Beatty,  Tomahawk,  N.  C. 

Confederate  Records.  A.  L.  S.  of  Col.  Louis  G.  Young  to  Major  W.  J.  Baker, 
February  10,  1864,  giving  an  account  of  the  charge  of  Pettigrew's 
Brigade  at  Gettysburg,  July  3,  1863;  the  original  record  of  the  meet- 
ing of  the  delegates  from  Kirkland's  Brigade,  Army  of  Northern  Vir- 
ginia, at  Camp  Pickett,  February  25,  1864,  to  consider  certain  publi- 
cations reflecting  upon  the  conduct  of  the  Brigade  during  the  battle 
of  Gettysburg.     Presented  by  Hon.  Francis  D.  Winston,  Windsor. 

Spencer,  Cornelia  Phillips.  Copy  of  a  letter  to  Francis  D.  Winston,  February 
20,  1903.    Presented  by  Francis  D.  Winston. 

Broadside.  Plan  for  the  settlement  of  552,500  Acres  of  Land  in  the  District 
of  Morgan,  county  of  Wilkes,  in  the  State  of  North  Carolina,  North 
America,  between  36  and  27  Degrees  North  Latitude,  and  80  and  82 
Degrees  West  Longitude.  Printed  document,  London,  England  (1795). 
Presented  through  Mr.  Worthington  C.  Ford  of  the  Massachusetts 
Historical  Society,  by  Mrs.  Charles  H.  Joy  of  Boston.  It  is  a  copy  of 
the  same  document  presented  by  Mr.  R.  A.  Derby  of  Jackson  Springs, 
N.  C,  recorded  in  my  report  of  1912-1914. 

Murphey,  Archibald  DeBow.  From  Mr.  E.  V.  Howell,  Chapel  Hill,  31  auto- 
graph letters  and  other  autograph  documents  of  Archibald  D.  Murphey. 

Caswell,  Richard;  Johnston,  Samuel;  and  other  eminent  North  Carolinians, 
38  pieces.    From  various  sources. 

Branch,  John.  Photostat  prints  of  Governor  Branch's  message  to  the  Legis- 
lature of  Florida,  January  10,  1845;  copies  of  two  wills  of  Governor 
Branch's  father.     Presented  by  Marshall  DeLancey  Haywood,  Raleigh. 

Harnett,  Cornelius.  Autograph  will  signed.  Dated  April  28,  1781.  Pre- 
sented by  the  Commissioners  of  New  Hanover  County. 

Jones,  Allen.  Will,  bonds,  and  other  documents  of  Allen  Jones  and  other 
prominent  North  Carolinians,  1781-1808.  37  pieces.  Received  from 
Mrs.  James  Sprunt,  Wilmington. 

Waddell,  Hugh,  and  others.  10  pieces.  Received  from  Mrs.  A.  M.  Waddell, 
Wilmington. 

Saunders,  Romulus  M.  Washington,  D.  C.  January  20,  1824.  To  [David 
L.  Swain].    A.  L.  S.     Presented  by  Hon.  Walter  Clark. 

Rogers,  Sion.  Raleigh.  July  31,  1844.  To  Sion  H.  Rogers,  Chapel  Hill. 
A.  L,  S.     Presented  by  Mr.  William  Rogers,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 

Ney,  Peter  Stuart.  The  original  autograph  manuscript  of  "Reminiscences 
of  Peter  Stuart  Ney,  the  Great  Marshal  of  France,"  by  Major  James 
H.  Foote  of  Wilkesboro.    1908.    Presented  by  Hon.  O.  H.  Allen,  Kinston. 

Fort  Fisher.  Sketch  of  the  plans  of  Fort  Fisher,  with  a  sketch-map  of  the 
Cape  Fear  and  Atlantic  Ocean  showing  the  positions  of  the  Confeder- 
ate and  Union  War  vessels,  1865. 

Slave  sale.  Bill  of  sale  of  a  negro  girl,  February  26,  1846.  Presented  by  Mr. 
J.  W.  Barrett,  Rocky  Mount. 

Hardee's  "Tactics."  A  copy  of  Hardee's  "Tactics"  used  by  Col.  Francis  W. 
Bird,  11th  Regiment,  North  Carolina  Troops,  C.  S.  A.  Presented  by 
Hon.  Francis  D.  Winston. 

New  Bern.    Lithograph  of  New  Bern  in  1864. 
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From  various  other  sources  we  liave  received  116  manuscripts,  includ- 
ing letters  from  such  men  as  William  Gaston,  George  E.  Badger,  Francis 
L.  Hawks,  James  C.  Dobbin,  John  A.  Gilmer,  Edward  B.  Dudley,  and 
others  hardly  less  distinguished  in  our  history. 

LOCAL   AND   COUNTY  RECORDS 

We  have  been  fortunate  during  the  past  year  in  the  number  of  valu- 
able local  and  county  records  which  have  been  deposited  with  the  Com- 
mission. This  is  the  beginning  of  a  movement  which  ought  to  be  encour- 
aged. The  act  creating  the  Historical  Commission  authorizes  officials  in 
charge  of  such  local  and  county  records,  not  in  current  use,  to  deposit 
them  with  the  Commission  for  preservation.  But  few  of  the  counties 
are  prepared  to  take  proper  care  of  such  records,  and  as  their  value  is 
largely  historical  it  would  seem  to  be  the  part  of  wisdom  for  the  county 
authorities  to  take  advantage  of  this  provision  of  the  law  and  by  deposit- 
ing their  old  records  with  the  Historical  Commission  assure  their  pres- 
ervation and  make  them  available  for  students  of  our  history,  at  the  same 
time  relieving  the  congestion  in  their  own  offices  and  securing  additional 
space  for  current  records.  The  following  county  records  have  been 
deposited  with  the  Historical  Commission : 

Beaufort  County: 

1.  Court  Records  of  Beaufort  County,  1756-1761. 

Carteret  County: 

1.  Court  Records,  1723-1764. 

2.  Appearance  Docket,   1741-1756. 

3.  Registrar's  Records,  1717-1724. 

4.  Registrar's  Records,  1752-1759. 

5.  Registrar's  Records,  1765-1775. 

6.  Indentures,  wills,  powers  of  attorney,  1731-1740. 

7.  Deeds,  1724-1728. 

8.  Deeds,  1728-1748. 

Chowan  County: 

1.  Miscellaneous  Court  Papers   (274  pieces),  1693-1778. 

Edgecombe  County: 

1.  Registrar's  Records,  1736-1741.     Presented  by  Miss  Ursula  Daniel, 

Halifax. 

Halifax  County: 

1.  Wills,  1759-1774. 

2.  Wills,  1775-1781. 

New  Hanover  County: 

1.  Minutes  of  Court  of  Common  Pleas,  1737-1741. 

2.  Minutes  of  Court  of  Common  Pleas,  1759-1761. 

3    Minutes  of  Inferior  Court  of  Pleas  and  Quarter  Sessions,  1764-1767. 

4.  Minutes  of  Inferior  Court  of  Common  Pleas  and  Quarter  Sessions, 

1767-1768. 

5.  Minutes  of  Inferior  Court  of  Common  Pleas  and  Quarter  Sessions, 

1768-1769. 
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6.  Constables  appointed  for  New  Hanover  County,  1774-1790. 

7.  Superior  Court  Records,  1790. 

8.  Minutes  of  Court  of  Pleas  and  Quarter  Sessions,  1811-1813. 

9.  Minutes  of  Superior  Court  of  Pleas  and  Grand  Sessions,  1760-1783. 
Orange  County: 

1.  Trial  Docket,  1768-1773. 

2.  Minute  Docket,  1768-1788. 

3.  Colonial  Tax  Lists.  ^ 

Perquimans  County: 

1.  Marriages,  births,  and  deaths,   1658-1735. 

2.  Marriages,  births,  and  deaths,   1709-1820. 

3.  Court  Records,  1688-1793. 

4.  Registrar's  and  Court  Records,  1735-1738. 

5.  Registrar's  Records,  1738-1744. 

Wilkes  County: 

1.  Wills,  bonds,  deeds,  inventories,  1778-1799. 

2.  Minutes  of  Court  of  Pleas  and  Quarter  Sessions,  1796-1797. 

MAPS 

From  England  we  secured  the  following  maps : 

"New  Description  of  Carolina,  colored,  12x16,  engraved  by  Francis  Lamb, 
on  cardboard  mount."   (1675-?) 

Twenty-two  folding  maps  of  America,  including  maps  of  the  seat  of  war  in 
America  in  1776,  in  Georgia,  South  Carolina,  North  Carolina,  and  the 
other  states. 

North  Carolina,  "A  New  and  Accurate  Map  of  North  Carolina  in  North 
America."     Shows  counties.     14xl0i^.     Circa  1780. 

PUBLICATION'S 

Tlie  following  publications  were  issued  during  tlie  period  covered  by 
tbis  report: 

Bulletin  No.  17.  Fifth  Biennial  Report  of  the  North  Carolina  Historical 
Commission,  December  1,  1912,  to  November  30,  1914.    Paper.  23  pages. 

Bulletin  No.  18.  Proceedings  of  the  Fifteenth  Annual  Session  of  the  State 
Literary  and  Historical  Association  of  North  Carolina,  at  Raleigh, 
December  1-2,  1914.     Paper.     150  pages. 

Bulletin  No.  19.  Autobiography  of  Asa  Biggs,  including  a  Journal  of  a  trip 
from  North  Carolina  to  New  York  in  1832.  Edited  by  R.  D.  W.  Connor. 
Paper.    51  pages. 

Bulletin  No.  20.  Proceedings  of  the  Sixteenth  Annual  Session  of  the  State 
Literary  and  Historical  Association  of  North  Carolina,  at  Raleigh,! 
November  8-9,  1915.     Paper.     120  pages. 

North  Carolina  Manual  for  1915.  Compiled  and  edited  by  R.  D.  W.  Connor 
for  the  use  of  the  members  of  the  General  Assembly  of  1915.  Cloth. 
356  pages. 

The  Papers  of  Archibald  D.  Murphey.  Edited  by  William  Henry  Hoyt.  Cloth. 
2  volumes. 
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North  Carolina  Schools  and  Academies,  1790-1840;  A  Documentary  History. 
Edited  by  Charles  L.  Coon.     Cloth.     846  pages. 

The  following  bulletins  were  reprinted  in  order  to  meet  tlie  continued 
demand  for  copies : 

Bulletin  No.  1.     The  North  Carolina  Historical  Commission.     Creation  and 

Organization;  Duties  and  Powers;  Plans  and  Purposes.     By  R.  D.  W. 

Connor.     1907.  ^  Paper.     16  pages. 
Bulletin  No.  2.     The  North  Carolina  Historical  Exhibit  at  the  Jamestown 

Tercentennial    Exposition.      By    Miss    Mary    Hilliard    Hinton.      1907. 

Paper.    44  pages. 
Bulletin  No.  3.    The  Second  Biennial  Report  of  the  North  Carolina  Historical 

Commission.     1906-1908.     Paper.     18  pages. 
Bulletin  No.  4.     David  Baton:  Architect  and  Builder  of  the  North  Carolina 

State   Capitol.     An   address   by   Samuel   A.  Ashe.     1909.     Paper.     16 

pages. 
Bulletin  No.  5.     The  Great  Seal  of  the  State  of  North  Carolina,  1666-1909. 

By  J.  Bryan  Grimes.     Paper.     26  pages. 

THE  :R0RTH   CAROLIJ^A  COI^FEDERATE  history  FUl^D 

The  most  notable  event  of  the  year  in  JSTorth  Carolina,  in  historical 
work,  was  the  creation  by  the  North  Carolina  Division,  United  Con- 
federate Yeterans,  of  ''The  North  Carolina  Confederate  History  Fund." 
At  the  annual  meeting  of  that  organization,  October  20,  1915,  a  resolu- 
tion was  adopted  providing  for  the  raising  of  a  fund  of  $25,000  to  be 
devoted  to  the  preparation  of  a  history  of  North  Carolina's  part  in  the 
War  Between  the  States.  The  resolution  provided  that  when  this 
amount  had  been  raised  it  should  be  turned  over  to  the  North  Carolina 
Historical  Commission  with  the  request  that  the  Commission  select  a 
suitable  person  for  the  work  and  supervise  the  expenditure  of  the  fund. 
A  committee  consisting  of  James  I.  Metts,  Julian  S.  Carr,  R.  H.  Ricks, 
W.  L.  London,  and  A.  H.  Boyden  was  appointed  to  raise  the  required 
amount.  When  this  committee  met,  December  21,  1915,  to  organize 
for  its  work,  Mr.  R.  H.  Ricks,  with  a  generosity  without  parallel  in 
the  history  of  North  Carolina,  requested  that  he  might  personally  be 
permitted  to  donate  the  entire  sum  of  $25,000.  His  generous  offer  was 
accepted,  and  the  Historical  Commission  was  notified  that  the  fund  was 
available  for  the  purpose  to  which  it  was  dedicated.  Accepting  the 
trust,  the  Commission  at  once  entered  into  a  contract  with  Dr.  D.  H. 
Hill  to  prepare  the  proposed  work,  and  Dr.  Hill,  resigning  the  presi- 
dency of  the  North  Carolina  A.  and  M.  College,  entered  upon  his  task 
July  1,  1916. 

THE  JULE  CARR  RESEARCH  FUND 

Another  generous  gift  to  history  marked  the  year  just  ended.  This 
was  the  creation  of  a  fund  of  $500  annually  by  General  Julian  S.  Carr 
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to  meet  the  expenses  of  the  Director  of  the  Hall  of  History  in  i^rose- 
cuting  his  work.  General  Carr  designated  this  as  "The  Jule  Carr  Ke- 
search  Fund."  His  generosity  enabled  Colonel  Olds  to  spend  most  of 
his  time  during  the  past  year  in  visiting  many  sections  of  the  State  in 
search  of  historical  relics  for  the  Hall  of  History,  in  which  he  met  with 
marked  success. 

HALL  OF  HISTOKY 

During  the  past  two  years  2,124  exhibits  were  a,dded  to  the  collec- 
tions in  the  Hall  of  History.  Special  attention  is  called  to  the  Con- 
federate battle-flags  carried  by  ISTorth  Carolina  regiments,  24  of  which 
were  secured  during  the  past  two  years,  and  to  the  portraits  added  to 
our  portrait  collection.  Another  feature  of  the  work  of  the  Hall  of 
History  that  is  attracting  attention  is  the  effort  to  secure  portraits  of 
all  persons  for  whom  counties  in  ISTorth  Carolina  have  been  named.  A 
collection  of  54  of  these  portraits  has  already  been  made. 

Report  of  the  Director 

The  Director  of  the  Hall  of  History  .submits  the  following  report 
of  his  work: 

The  chief  event  of  the  period  covered  by  this  report  was  the  setting 
apart  by  General  Julian  S.  Carr  of  Durham  of  a  fund  for  the  prose- 
cution of  the  work  attendant  upon  the  Hall  of  History,  to  be  known 
as  "The  Jule  Carr  Research  Fund."  This  fund  became  effective  June 
1,  1915.  Since  that  date  I  have  visited  many  parts  of  the  State  and 
collected  objects  illustrating  all  the  periods  in  the  State's  history. 
Another  feature  of  this  work  has  been  the  making  of  talks  upon  his- 
torical subjects  before  schools  in  cities,  towns,  and  rural  districts.  Ex- 
cellent results  often  followed,  not  only  in  helping  us  to  secure  historical 
objects,  but  in  the  dissemination  of  information  and  in  the  bringing  of 
many  visitors  to  the  Hall  of  History.  The  number  of  visitors  to  the 
Hall  of  History  during  the  twelve-month  just  past  exceeded  consider- 
ably that  during  any  similar  period,  and  the  percentage  of  teachers  and 
students  has  steadily  increased.  People  from  many  states  of  the  Union 
have  been  among  those  who  have  viewed  the  large  and  constantly  in- 
creasing collections. 

Special  efforts  have  been  made  to  secure  the  flags  of  the  JSTorth  Caro- 
lina regiments  in  the  Confederate  service,  and  24  of  these  have  been 
added,  including  the  Second,  Third,  Sixth,  Seventh,  Eighth,  Tenth, 
Seventeenth,  Twentieth,  Twenty-third,  Twenty-fifth,  Twenty-seventh, 
Thirtieth,  Thirty-eighth,  Thirty-ninth,  Fortieth,  Forty-first,  Forty- 
second,  Forty-eighth,  Fifty-first,  Sixty-third,  Sixty-seventh  (two  flags). 
Sixty-ninth,  Seventy-second.  The  story  of  these  flags  has  been  inscribed 
upon  them,  and  in  the  case  of  those  of  the  Thirty-eighth,  Thirty-ninth, 
Forty-eighth,  and  Sixty-ninth  Regiments  there  were  very  effective  public 
presentations  to  me  as  director  of  the  Hall  of  History. 
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A  number  of  tlie  flags  whicli  at  the  outbreak  of  tbe  war  were  given 
to  local  companies  of  troops  in  various  cities,  towns,  and  country  dis- 
tricts lias  also  been  collected.  Tbese  flags  have  a  very  human  interest  as 
showing  the  spirit  of  the  people  at  the  outset  of  the  Civil  War. 

The  collection  of  uniforms  has  been  greatly  enlarged.  Only  the 
Colonial  period  of  our  history  now  remains  without  illustration  in  this 
collection. 

Oil  portraits  of  the  following  iN'orth  Carolinians  have  been  added  to 
the  portrait  gallery  in  the  Eastern  Hall: 

Barker,  Thomas.  Distinguished  Colonial  lawyer;  member  of  the  Colonial 
Assembly  from  Chowan  County,  1760-1761.  Lent  by  Miss  Matilda  Bond 
of  Edenton. 

Barker,  Penelope.    Chairman  of  the  Edenton  Tea  Party,  1774.    Lent  by  Miss 

Matilda  Bond  of  Edenton. 
Hodgson,  Thomas.     Lent  by  Miss  Matilda  Bond  of  Edenton. 
Hooper,  William.     1742-1790.     Signer  of  the   Declaration   of  Independence. 

Painted  by  Jacques  Busbee.    Presented  by  the  North  Carolina  Society 

Sons  of  the  Revolution. 

Burgwyn,  John.  Clerk  of  the  Colonial  Council,  1760-1771;  Member  of  the 
Colonial  Assembly  from  Bladen  County,  1773-1774.  Painted  by  John 
Singleton  Copley.     Lent  by  Mrs.  W.  H.  S.  Burgwyn. 

Joyner,  James  Yadkin.  1862 —  Teacher.  State  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction  since  1902;  President  National  Educational  Association, 
1909-1910;  Member  Rockefeller  Sanitary  Commission;  Trustee  of  the 
University  of  North  Carolina.  Painted  by  Jacques  Busbee.  Presented 
by  the  North  Carolina  Teachers'  Assembly. 

Burgwyn,  William  Hyslop  Sumner.  Confederate  soldier;  Colonel  2d  Regi- 
ment, N.  C.  Volunteers,  Spanish-American  War;  Trustee  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  North  Carolina.  Painted  by  G.  S.  Almaine.  Lent  by  Mrs. 
W.  H.  S.  Burgwyn. 

Burgwyn,  Harry  King.  Colonel  26th  Regiment,  N.  C.  Troops,  C.  S.  A.  Killed 
at  the  head  of  his  regiment  in  the  Battle  of  Gettysburg,  July  2,  1863. 
Painted  by  William  Garl  Browne.    Lent  by  Mrs.  W.  H.  S.  Burgwyn. 

Yates,  V/illiam  J.  Editor  Charlotte  Democrat;  Member  of  the  Council  of 
State,  1859-1860.  Trustee  of  the  University  of  North  Carolina,  1879- 
1889.     Painted  by  Mrs.  Marshall  Williams.     Presented  by  his  family. 

Caldwell,  Joseph  Pearson.  1853-1911.  Editor  of  the  Charlotte  Daily  Ob- 
server, 1891-1911.  Painted  by  Mack  Long.  Presented  by  R.  R.  Clark 
and  other  friends. 

Gordon,  James  B.  1822-1864.  Brigadier  General,  C.  S.  A.  Painted  by  Wil- 
liam Garl  Browne.    Presented  by  Mrs.  J.  P.  Pilsen. 

Hawkins,  William  J.  1819-1894.  President  of  the  Raleigh  and  Gaston  Rail- 
road Company,  1855-1875;  President  Citizens  National  Bank,  Raleigh, 
1890-1894;  Trustee  University  of  North  Carolina,  1881-1894.  Painted 
by  William  Garl  Browne.     Presented  by  Mrs.  Colin  M.  Hawkins. 

Hoke,  Robert  Frederick,  1837-1912.  Major  General,  C.  S.  A.  Painted  by 
Harold  McDonald.     Lent  by  Mrs.  Alexander  S.  Webb. 
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Long,  George  W.  President  North  Carolina  Medical  Society.  Painted  by 
Mack  Long.    Presented  by  the  North  Carolina  Medical  Society. 

Ramseur,  Stephen  Dodson.  1837-1864.  Major  General,  C.  S.  A.  Presented 
by  Miss  Mary  Dodson  Ramseur. 

Roberts,  William  Paul.     Brigadier  General,  C.  S.  A.     Member  Constitutional 

Convention  of  1875;  State  Auditor,  1880-1889.    Painted  by  J.  E.  Heffner. 

Presented  by  Mrs.  William  P.  Roberts. 
Turner,  Josiah,   1821-1901.     Editor  The  Raleigh  Sentinel.     Painted  by  Mrs. 

Marshall  Williams.    Presented  by  Major  William  A.  Graham  and  other 

friends. 

The  following  pieces  of  statuary  have  been  received: 

Washington,  George.  Plaster  replica  by  Canova.  Presented  by  the  Italian 
Government.    Transferred  from  the  Capitol  to  the  Hall  of  History. 

Greene,  Nathanael.  Plaster  model,  one-half  size,  from  which  was  made  the 
equestrian  statue  erected  by  the  United  States  Government  at  Guilford 
Battle  Ground,  July  3,  1915.  By  P.  H.  Packer.  Presented  by  the  Guil- 
ford Battle  Ground  Company. 

Calhoun,  John  Caldwell.  Marble  bust.  By  Hiram  Powers.  Presented  to 
the  State  by  Wharton  J.  Green.  Transferred  from  the  Capitol  to  the 
Hall  of  History. 

Wiley,  Calvin  Henderson.  Marble  bust.  By  Frederick  Ruckstuhl.  Presented 
to  the  State  by  the  school  children  of  North  Carolina,  through  the 
North  Carolina  Teachers'  Assembly. 

The  collection  of  Indian  relics  has  been  notably  enlarged  and  great 
care  has  been  taken  so  to  group  and  label  them  as  to  make  clear  the 
uses  to  which  they  were  put. 

The  courthouses  in  a  number  of  the  older  counties  were  visited  and 
the  oldest  records  brought  in  for  study,  repair,  and  preservation,  in 
some  cases  these  having  already  been  badly  damaged  by  careless  han- 
dling and  lack  of  proper  care. 

One  of  our  objects  has  been  to  illustrate  some  of  North  Carolina's 
great  stories  and  historic  events,  such  as  the  Edenton  Tea  Party;  the 
part  I^orth  Carolina  played  in  the  War  of  the  Revolution,  and  in  the 
War  Between  the  States ;  the  Moravian  and  the  Scotch  settlements ; 
the  slavery  period;  the  whole  story  of  Indian  life,  old  and  at  present; 
social  and  domestic  life  during  various  periods;  N'orth  Carolina's 
adaptability  to  trying  conditions,  including  the  women's  work  in  the 
Revolutionary  and  Civil  War  periods.  Many  diaries  of  human  interest 
and  real  value  have  been  secured,  together  with  a  number  of  war  maps 
of  the  Confederate  period. 

The  Director  is  grateful  to  the  hundreds  of  persons  who  have  given 
or  lent  all  sorts  of  material  for  the  Hall  of  History,  to  Dr.  D.  H.  Hill, 
for  his  cooperation  and  interest,  and  to  the  heads  of  the  various  patri- 
otic societies  for  the  zeal  with  which  they  are  cooperating. 

The  Director  has  been  able  to  aid  various  other  State  institutions  by 
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gifts  of  pictures,  coins,  Indian  relics,  and  other  objects,  which,  are  dupli- 
cates, and  has  in  turn  received  as  gifts  from  educational  institutions  a 
number  of  things  of  value,  which  have  taken  their  proper  places  in  the 
collections. 

The  loss  by  fire  in  the  State  has  been  so  vast  and  so  irreparable  that 
it  is  doubtful  whether  some  gaps  can  ever  be  filled.  When  one  adds 
to  the  fire  losses  those  due  to  carelessness,  it  seems  remarkable  that  so 
many  objects  have  been  jsecured.  And  yet  there  are  thousands  more, 
but  the  owners  of  many  of  these  have  never  caught  a  vision  of  all  I^orth 
Carolina  and  the  true  meaning  of  a  collection  like  this;  they  seem  to 
see  no  further  than  their  own  doorsteps,  and  literally,  to  use  a  Biblical 
phrase,  are  ''Hiding  their  light  under  a  bushel." 

There  are  before  us,  however,  two  tasks :  first,  to  ascertain  the  loca- 
tion of  objects,  and,  second,  to  bring  the  vision  of  safety  and  helpfulness 
to  the  great  public — that  is,  the  State — before  the  eyes  of  owners.  The 
measure  of  success  in  both  these  aims  has  been  large,  yet  there  are  years 
of  work  ahead  to  ransack  IsTorth  Carolina  for  those  things  to  which  the 
State  alone  can  give  proper  care.  ^         A    O 

Director  of  the  Hall  of  History. 

LEGISLATIVE  REFEKEI^CE  LIBRARY 
The  Legislative  Reference  Librarian  submitted  the  following  report: 

In  presenting  the  report  of  the  work  of  this  Department  of  the  His- 
torical Commission  for  the  period  beginning  April  15,  1915,  and  ending 
ISTovember  30,  1916,  I  do  not  think  it  out  of  place  to  include  a  brief 
history  of  the  activities  which  led  to  its  establishment. 

That  Legislative  Reference  Departments  have  proved  of  value  else- 
where is  attested  by  the  fact  that  they  are  being  operated  successfully 
in  three-fourths  of  the  states,  while  many  of  the  more  progressive  cities 
and  a  large  number  of  private  business  concerns  are  making  use  of  ^uch 
agencies  with  satisfactory  results. 

Interest  in  the  establishment  of  such  a  department  in  I^orth  Carolina 
has  been  growing  for  ten  years,  but  not  until  1910  was  any  definite 
action  taken  or  recommendation  made  for  its  creation. 

In  his  annual  report  for  that  year  Hon.  J.  Bryan  Grimes,  Secretary 

'  of  State,  endorsed  the  measure  and  urged  the  enactment  of  a  law  to 

create  a  Legislative  Reference  Buretu.     A  bill  was  introduced  in  the 

General  Assembly  of  1911,  but  failed  to  pass.     A  similar  bill,  presented 

during  the  session  of  1913,  met  a  like  fate. 

In  his  report  for  1914  Secretary  Grimes  said: 

"As  I  have  written  in  several  former  reports,  one  of  the  most  necessary 
officers  in  North  Carolina  is  a  Legislative  Reference  Librarian,  or  some 
one  charged  with  the  duties  of  such  an  officer,  as  has  been  found  necessary 
in  most  of  the  states  of  the  Union.     This  office,  as  has  been  aptly  said, 
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would  be  'a  clearing  house  for  information  upon  public  affairs.'  Not  only 
do  most  of  the  states  have  such  an  officer,  but  many  of  the  cities,  larger 
libraries,  and  universities  have  such  an  institution,  and  the  larger  corpora- 
tions frequently  have  such  a  bureau. 

"It  would  be  the  duty  of  that  department  to  give  condensed,  comprehensive, 
impartial,  accurate  information  on  every  subject  on  short  notice.  For  the 
busy  legislator  it  would  have  ready  the  accumulated,  classified  experiments 
and  experiences  of  all  other  states  and  countries  upon  every  question  of  legis- 
lation that  would  be  likely  to  arise.  The  want  of  time  does  not  permit  the 
most  careful  and  scrupulous  legislator  to  gather  for  himself  from  authentic 
sources  full  information  of  digested  data  upon  the  many  bills  he  has  to 
consider. 

"A  Legislative  Reference  Librarian  would  be  a  most  useful  and  economical 
officer  to  the  state.  It  could  be  made  his  duty  to  collect,  tabulate,  and  anno- 
tate information  for  the  use  of  the  members  of  the  General  Assembly  upon 
all  questions  of  legislation  coming  before  that  body.  He  should  make  refer- 
ences and  analytical  comparisons  of  legislation  upon  similar  questions  in 
other  states,  and  have  at  hand  the  laws  of  other  states,  papers,  magazine 
articles,  and  discussions  of  the  question  both  pro  and  con.  Such  indexing, 
tabulating,  and  general  information  would  be  invaluable  to  the  busy  legis- 
lator. It  could  be  made  this  officer's  duty  to  edit  all  laws  for  the  state 
printer,  annotating  the  laws  as  passed,  and  keeping  the  Revisal  of  1905 
revised  to  date.  He  should  also  assist  in  the  preparation  of  bills  for  current 
legislation,  thereby  avoiding  much  duplication  and  much  unnecessary 
printing." 

Following  tills  recommendation,  at  the  session  of  1915  a  bill  for  the 
creation  of  a  Legislative  Reference  Department,  to  be  placed  under 
tbe  supervision  of  tbe  Historical  Commission,  was  introduced  by  Hon. 
Frank  Thompson,  Senator  from  the  Seventh  District,  who  gave  a  great 
deal  of  time  and  faithful  work  towards  securing  its  passage.  After 
hearings  before  several  committees,  all  of  which  gave  favorable  reports, 
the  bill  was  passed  unanimously  both  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives. 

PURPOSES   OF  THE  DEPARTMENT 

The  work  of  the  Department  can  be  set  forth  in  no  clearer  or  more 
succinct  terms  than  are  contained  in  the  act  creating  it.     They  are: 

"The  North  Carolina  Historical  Commission  are  hereby  authorized  and 
required  to  appoint  a  properly  qualified  person  to  be  known  as  a  Legislative 
Reference  Librarian,  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  collect,  tabulate,  annotate, 
and  digest  information  for  the  use  of  the  members  and  committees  of  the 
General  Assembly,  and  other  officials  of  the  State,  and  of  the  various  counties 
and  cities  included  therein,  upon  all  questions  of  state,  county,  and  municipal 
legislation;  to  make  references  and  analytical  comparisons  of  legislation 
upon  similar  questions  in  other  states  and  nations;  and  to  have  at  hand  for 
the  use  of  the  members  of  the  General  Assembly  the  laws  of  other  states 
and  nations  as  well  as  those  of  North  Carolina,  and  such  other  books,  papers, 
and  articles  as  may  throw  light  upon  questions  under  consideration.  It  shall 
further  be  his  duty  to  keep  the  Revisal  of  1905  revised  to  date. 
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"It  shall  also  be  his  duty  to  classify  and  arrange  by  proper  indexes,  so  as 
to  make  them  accessible,  all  public  bills  relating  to  the  aforesaid  matters 
heretofore  introduced  into  the  General  Assembly,  and  he  shall  perform  such 
other  duties  as  may  be  required  of  him  by  said  North  Carolina  Historical 
Commission.  He  shall  also,  upon  request  by  members  of  the  General  As- 
sembly, secure  all  available  information  on  any  particular  subject  named." 

AMENDMENTS  TO  REVISAL  OF  1905 

The  first  work  of  tlie  Department  was  tlie  preparation^  publication, 
and  distribution  of  the  Amendments  to  the  Revisal  of  1905  enacted  by 
the  General  Assembly  of  1915.  This  pamphlet,  containing  sixteen 
closely  written  pages,  was  sent  to  the  state,  county,  and  city  officials, 
and  to  the  lawyers  of  the  state  before  the  public  laws  were  distributed. 
For  this  reason,  and  because  of  its  convenient  arrangement,  it  was  very 
serviceable  and  was  highly  commended  by  many  of  the  leading  men  of 
the  state. 

As  soon  as  this  pamphlet  was  finished,  work  was  begun  on  the  Amend- 
ments to  the  Revisal  from  1907  to  1915,  inclusive.  This  was  a  long  and 
tedious  undertaking,  and  required  about  four  months  work.  It  was 
completed  about  September  first.  Copies  were  sent  to  all  persons  who 
had  requested  the  bulletins  of  the  Department,  to  all  state  officers,  and 
a  number  of  the  larger  libraries  throughout  the  United  States.  It  was 
highly  commended  by  scores  of  lawyers,  justices  of  the  peace,  and  busi- 
ness men  generally.  A  number  of  newspapers  and  other  publications 
have  published  complimentary  reviews  of  it. 

This  bulletin  of  170  pages  contains  not  only  the  acts  specifically 
amending  the  Revisal,  arranged  by  section  numbers  with  chapter  refer- 
ences, but  also  a  reference  index  to  all  the  public  laws  enacted  since  the 
publication  of  the  Eevisal,  so  that  any  public  law  may  be  located  quickly 
and  references  to  all  legislation  relating  to  the  subject  will  be  found 
under  the  proper  title. 

PUBLIC-LOCAL    AND    PRIVATE    LAWS 

A  card  index  has  been  made  covering  all  town  and  corporation  charters 
and  amendments  since  1835,  and  all  other  private  and  public-local  laws 
from  1907  to  1915,  inclusive. 

The  index  is  especially  valuable  in  locating  in  a  few  minutes  all 
legislation  enacted  within  the  period  given  relating  to  counties,  towns, 
road  districts,  etc. 

Another  index  has  been  made  of  those  bills  which  failed  to  pass  from 
1907  to  1915.  There  are  frequently  requests  for  copies  of  these  bills 
and  the  petitions  sent  to  the  General  Assembly.  This  index  makes  all 
this  material  available  for  use  without  loss  of  time  in  locating  it. 

EQUIPMENT 

About  twelve  thousand  books,  pamphlets,  reports,  laws,  and  clippings 
have  been  procured  from  other  Mates  and  countries  and  have  been  classi- 
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fied  and  filed  under  appropriate  headings  in  strong  paper  file  boxes. 
It  lias  been  impossible,  except  in  three  or  four  instances,  to  procure  the 
latest  revisions  of  the  laws  of  other  states  and  the  session  laws  since 
their  enactment,  but  from  a  majority  of  the  states  the  laws  of  the  1915 
session  of  the  General  Assembly  have  been  procured,  together  with 
several  hundred  pamphlet  copies  of  various  laws.  These  publications 
have  been  furnished  on  exchange  account. 

In  order  to  render  the  best  service  it  will  be  necessary  to  procure  the 
statute  laws  of  the  various  states  so  that  they  may  be  instantly  available 
for  use.  Most  of  them  are  in  the  Supreme  Court  Library,  but  in  many 
instances  volumes  are  lacking,  so  that  nowhere  in  the  State  is  there  to 
be  found  complete  sets  of  these  laws.  In  a  number  of  states  the  codified 
laws  are  prepared  and  published  privately.  In  such  cases  they  may  be 
had  by  purchase  only.  The  officials  having  in  charge  the  distribution  of 
the  session  laws  of  many  states  are  authorized  to  send  only  one  copy  to 
each  state  on  exchange  account,  so  that  to  procure  complete  sets  of 
these  revisions  and  subsequent  statutes  will  require  a  considerable  ex- 
penditure of  money,  which  we  have  so  far  been  unable  to  make. 

Several  magazines  and  newspapers  of  value  have  also  been  received 
on  exchange  account,  while  subscriptions  have  been  given  for  a  number 
of  the  leading  periodicals  usually  made  use  of  in  departments  of  this 
character.  Others  will  be  added  from  time  to  time  as  the  work  pro- 
gresses. 

Yery  few  books  have  been  purchased.  Most  of  the  material  col- 
lected is  published  by  the  various  departments  of  the  state  and  United 
States  governments.  In  order  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  Depart- 
ment it  will  be  necessary  to  purchase  a  number  of  standard  books  which 
treat  of  the  various  phases  of  legislative  and  governmental  questions. 

CLASSIFICATION  OF  MATERIAL  ' 

During  October,  1915,  under  the  direction  of  the  Commission,  the 
Secretary,  Mr.  Connor,  and  I  went  to  Albany  and  inspected  the  l^ew 
York  Legislative  Reference  Bureau,  which  was  one  of  the  first  depart- 
ments of  the  kind  established  in  the  United  States.  We  were  shovni 
every  courtesy  and  offered  all  possible  facilities  for  making  a  study  of 
the  work  done  and  the  methods  used. 

After  this  examination  it  was  decided  that  it  would  be  more  economi- 
cal and  better  in  every  way  to  procure  a  trained  librarian  to  come  here 
and  assist  in  the  planning  and  working  out  of  a  proper  system  rather 
than  spend  there  the  time  necessary  to  get  a  workable  knowledge  of  the 
methods  used. 

Upon  recommendation.  Miss  Edna  D.  Bullock  of  the  Legislative 
Beference  Bureau  of  IvTebraska  was  employed  for  three  months,  and 
began  on  January  first  the  arrangement  and  classification  scheme  which 
is  now  used. 

On  April  17,  1916,  I  was  asked  by  Chief  Justice  Clark  to  act  as  Secre- 
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tarj  of  tlie  Commission  on  Revision  of  Courts  and  Court  Procedure, 
and  have  given  considerable  time  to  the  correspondence  incident  to  the 
work  of  that  body,  and  have  collected  a  great  deal  of  material  for  its 
use.  The  tentative  report  of  the  Commission  has  been  widely  distributed 
both  within  and  without  the  state.  A  final  report  will  be  issued  before 
the  meeting  of  the  General  Assembly,  and  bills  will  be  prepared  and 
presented  to  carry  into  effect  the  recommendations  of  the  Commission. 

I  have  also  assisted  in  the  administration  of  the  state-wide  primary 
law  and  the  election  law  under  the  State  Board  of  Elections.  This 
service  has  prevented  the  necessity  of  having  one  or  more  members  of 
the  State  Board  of  Elections  almost  constantly  engaged  here  for  a 
greater  part  of  the  time  since  April  first  of  the  present  year. 

While  the  greater  part  of  the  work  in  the  Library  bo  far  has  been 
the  accumulation  and  classification  of  material,  and  no  attempt  has 
been  made  to  acquaint  the  people  generally  with  the  service  it  proposed 
to  render,  there  is  constantly  increasing  demand  from  all  sections  of  the 
state  for  information  which  heretofore  has  not  been  available  in  any 
department.  These  requests  are  given  prompt  attention.  Legislative 
committees  appointed  by  various  organizations  have  been  supplied  with 
material  and  in  a  number  of  instances  special  collections  have  been 
made  for  their  use. 

To  meet  expected  demands  in  the  preparation  and  passage  of  the 
general  laws  made  necessary  by  the  enactment  of  the  constitutional 
amendments  an  attempt  has  been  made  to  secure  copies  of  or  references 
to  the  laws  enacted  in  all  the  states  which  have  similar  constitutional 
provisions. 

On  September  first  I  sent  a  circular-letter  to  all  candidates  for  state 
offices  and  members  of  the  General  Assembly,  and  to  a  number  of  other 
leading  citizens  of  the  state,  setting  forth  the  necessity  for  the^passage 
of  the  four  constitutional  amendments  then  pending,  and  asked  for 
letters  expressing  their  views  on  these  measures. 

About  fifty  responses  were  received,  duplicated  and  furnished  to  the 
press  of  the  state  for  publication.  Several  of  the  daily  papers  co- 
operated heartily  and  published  all  the  material  furnished  them.  A 
number  of  the  weeklies  also  published  these  letters  or  made  favorable 
editorial  references  to  them  and  to  the  amendments.  I  am.  satisfied 
.that  to  this  publicity  is  due  in  part  the  large  majorities  given  for  these 
measures  at  the  recent  election. 

As  soon  as  the  names  of  the  members-elect  of  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  were  available,  I  forwarded  a  letter  to  each  of  them 
outlining  the  scope  of  service  rendered  by  the  Library  and  placed  its 
facilities  at  their  disposal.  In  this  letter  I  asked  for  a  statement  setting 
forth  the  particular  legislation  in  which  each  member  is  interested,  and 
from  their  replies  I  have  been  enabled  to  gather  the  trend  of  legislative 
thought,  and  I  am  securing  as  full  information  as  is  obtainable  relating 
to  the  subjects  given. 
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With  sufficient  time  for  collecting  material  and  adequate  room  for 
its  storage,  and  an  additional  appropriation  for  the  purchase  of  the 
necessary  books  and  equipment,  as  well  as  the  employment  of  a  sufficient 
number  of  assistants  to  meet  the  demands  made  upon  it,  I  am  convinced 
that  the  Legislative  Reference  Library  v^ill  prove  to  be  not  only  an 
economical  department,  but  an  indispensable  one. 

With  the  cooperation  and  assistance  of  the  members  of  the  General 
Assembly  for  whose  benefit  the  Library  was  primarily  created,  it  will 
achieve  the  same  measure  of  success  that  similar  agencies  have  merited 
in  other  states. 

Eespectfully  submitted, 

W.  S.  Wilson, 
Legislative  Reference  Lihrarian. 
Raleigh,  N.  C,  December  1,  1916. 


SUMMARY 

Summarizing  the  above  report,  we  find  the  following  results  of  our 
work  for  the  two  years  from  December  1,  1914,  to  ISTovember  30,  1916: 

1.  We  arranged  and  filed,  so  as  to  be  available  for  use,  the  letters  and 
papers  of  the  governors  of  ISTorth  Carolina  dating  from  1735  to  1889, 
and  numbering  approximately  40,000  documents. 

2.  We  reinforced  2,270  manuscripts,  restored  4,363,  and  mounted  for 
permanent  binding  10,194. 

3.  We  bound  in  handsome  and  durable  binding  66  volumes,  averaging 
125  documents  each,  and  made  ready  for  the  binder  4  others. 

4.  To  the  collections  of  the  Historical  Commission  we  added  46 
photostat  prints,  127  typewritten  copies,  and  3,867  original  manuscripts, 
making  a  total  addition  of  4,070  pieces,  besides  39  bound  volumes  of 
original  records  and  24  maps. 

5.  A  card  index,  containing  approximately  15,000  cards,  each  card 
giving  the  name  of  the  writer  of  the  document,  the  date,  the  place  at 
which  it  was  written,  the  person  to  whom  addressed,  his  address,  a  brief 
description  of  the  document,  and  its  location  in  our  files,  was  made  to 
36  different  collections. 

6.  The  Commission  issued  8  new  publications  and  reprinted  5  others. 

7.  The  interest  which  our  work  is  arousing  in  the  state,  and  the  sup- 
port it  is  receiving,  was  manifested  by  the  creation  of  two  funds  for 
historical  research,  of  both  of  which  the  Commission  was  made  trustee, 
viz,  'The  'Novth  Carolina  Confederate  History  Fund''  of  $25,000,  and 
"The  Jule  Carr  Research  Fund"  of  $500  annually. 

8.  To  the  Hall  of  History  2,124  exhibits  were  added.  ISTotable  among 
these  are :  24  Confederate  battle-flags,  17  oil  portraits,  and  4  pieces  of 
statuary. 

9.  A  Legislative  Reference  Library  was  organized  which  issued  two 
valuable  bulletins;   made   a  card   index  to   all   town   and   corporation 
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charters  issued  since  1835,  and  to  all  private  and  public-local  laws  from 
1907  to  1915,  inclusive,  and  to  bills  wliicb  failed  to  pass  the  Legislature 
from  1907  to  1915,  inclusive;  and  collected,  classified,  and  arranged 
more  tban  12,000  books,  pamphlets,  reports,  laws,  etc.,  for  tbe  use  of 
members  of  the  General  Assembly. 

E.  D.  W.  Connor, 

Secretary. 

Raleigh,  K  C,  December  1,  1916. 
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2.  "North  Carolina  Day,"  in  the  schools. 

3.  The  North  Carolina  Historical  Commission. 

4.  Vance  statue  in  Statuary  Hall. 

5.  Fire-proof  State  Library  Building  and  Hall  of  Records. 

6.  Civil  War  battlefields  marked  to  show  North  Carolina's  record. 

7.  North  Carolina's  war  record  defended  and  war  claims  vindicated. 

8.  Patterson  MIemorial  Cup. 

9.  Lecture  Extension  Work  started  in  leading  cities  and  towns. 
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STATE  ART  COMMISSION. 

At  the  session  of  the  Association  in  1915  a  committee  was  appointed  to 
report  to  the  session  of  1916  on  the  advisability  of  the  State's  creating  a  State 
Art  Commission.  The  committee  reported  the  proposal  favorably,  and  sub- 
mitted a  proposed  bill  for  that  purpose.  This  bill  was  approved  by  the  Asso- 
ciation. It  was  introduced  in  the  General  Assembly  of  1917,  but  failed  of 
passage.  It  will  again  be  introduced  in  1919.  In  the  meantime  the  Literary 
and  Historical  Association  will  undertake  to  create  sufiicient  sentiment  for 
the  measure  to  insure  its  success. 
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Proceedings  and  Addresses  of  the  State  Literary  and 
Historical  Association  of  North  Carolina 


MINUTES  OF  SEVENTEENTH  SESSION 

RALEIGH,  DECEMBER  5-6.  1916 


Tuesday,  December  5th. 

The  Seventeenth  Annual  Session  of  the  State  Literarv  and  Historical 
Association  of  ^orth  Carolina  was  called  to  order  in  the  auditorium  of 
Meredith  College,  Raleigh,  IsT.  C,  Tuesday  evening,  December  5,  1916, 
at  8  :30  o'clock,  with  President  Rondthaler  in  the  chair.  After  a  few 
opening  remarks,  congratulating  the  Association  upon  its  successful 
work  in  the  past.  President  Rondthaler  delivered  the  annual  presiden- 
tial address.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  President's  address  Miss  Char- 
lotte Ruegger,  of  Meredith  College,  rendered  a  violin  solo  accompanied 
by  Miss  Elizabeth  Futrell.  President  Rondthaler  then  presented  Mr. 
L.  Ames  Brown,  a  native  of  I^^orth  Carolina  who  is  now  a  newspaper 
correspondent  of  Washington,  D.  C,  who  read  a  paper  on  "The  Presi- 
dent and  the  Presidency."  At  the  conclusion  of  Mr.  Brown's  paper  the 
President  of  the  Association  announced  that  the  Committee  on  the 
Award  of  the  Patterson  Memorial  Cup  had  determined  to  make  no 
award  for  the  year  1916. 

Wednesday  Morning,  December  6th. 

The  Association  was  called  to  order  in  the  Hall  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  by  President  Rondthaler  at  10  o'clock.  The  President 
presented  Dr.  W.  T.  Laprade,  Professor  of  European  History  in  Trinity 
College,  who  read  a  paper  on  "A  I^ew  Epoch."  Dr.  Laprade  was  fol- 
lowed by  Dr.  W.  W.  Pier  son,  Jr.,  Associate  Professor  of  History  at  the 
University  of  ]N"orth  Carolina,  who  presented  a  paper  on  "The  Sovereign 
State  of  :N"orth  Carolina,  1787-1789."  Prof.  Collier  Cobb,  Professor  of 
Geology  at  the  University  of  l^orth  Carolina,  followed  Dr.  Pierson, 
addressing  the  Association  on  "Historic  Highways  in  JSTorth  Carolina." 
At  the  conclusion  of  Mr,  Cobb's  address  Mr.  W.  C.  A.  Hammel,  Chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  a  State  Art  Commission,  presented  the  report 
of  the  Committee,  which  was  embodied  in  a  proposed  bill  for  introduc- 
tion into  the  General  Assembly,  providing  for  a  State  Art  Commission 
of  &Ye  members  to  act  in  an  advisory  capacity  in  the  acquisition,  erec- 
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tion  and  remodeling  of  State  buildings,  memorials,  monuments,  and 
other  works  of  architecture  and  art.  After  some  discussion  the  report 
of  the  committee  was  adopted,  and  the  committee  was  authorized  to  have 
the  hill  introduced  in  the  General  Assembly,  and  to  act  as  a  steering 
committee  to  secure  its  passage. 

The  President  appointed  a  nominating  committee  consisting  of  Hon. 
J.  Bryan  Grimes,  Dr.  R.  B.  Drane,  Miss  Mary  0.  Graham,  Mrs.  T.  W. 
Lingle,  and  Mr.  Marshall  DeLancey  Haywood. 

It  was  moved  and  carried  that  a  committee  of  three  on  increase  of 
the  membership  of  the  Association  be  appointed,  and  the  President 
stated  that  he  would  announce  the  committee  later. 

Wednesday  Afternoon,  December  6th. 

The  session  was  called  to  order  by  President  Rondthaler  in  the  Hall 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  at  3  :30  o'clock.  Mr.  W.  S.  Wilson, 
Legislative  Reference  Librarian,  read  a  paper  on  ^^Suffrage  in  I^^orth 
Carolina."  He  was  followed  by  Mr.  T.  M.  Pittman,  member  of  the 
ISTorth  Carolina  Historical  Commission,  who  presented  a  paper  on 
"The  History  of  Crimes  and  Punishment  in  ^orth  Carolina."  Miss 
Minnie  W.  Leatherman,  Secretary  of  the  l^orth  Carolina  Library  Com- 
mission, presented  a  report  on  ''I^orth  Carolina  Bibliography  for 
1915-16."  The  Committee  on  JSTominations  reported  the  following 
nominations  for  the  year  1916-17 : 

Major  H.  A.  London,  Pittsboro,  President. 

Mrs.  Marshall  Williams,  Faison,  First  Vice-President. 

T.  M.  Pittman,  Henderson,  Second  Vice-President, 

Mrs.  W.  N.  Reynolds,  Winston-Salem,  Third  Vice-President. 

R.  D.  W.  Connor,  Raleigh,  Secretary-Treasurer. 

The  report  of  the  committee  was  unanimously  adopted. 

Wednesday  Evening,  December  6th. 

President  Rondthaler  called  the  Association  together  at  8:30  o'clock, 
in  the  auditorium  of  Meredith  College.  The  session  was  opened  with  a 
violin  solo  by  Miss  Charlotte  Ruegger,  accompanied  by  Miss  Elizabeth 
Futrell.  President  Rondthaler  then  presented  Governor  Locke  Craig, 
who  introduced  former  President  William  Howard  Taft.  Governor 
Craig  paid  tribute  to  Mr.  Taft's  qualities  of  statesmanship  and  legal 
abilities,  especially  to  those  acts  of  his  administration  as  President  that 
tended  to  obliterate  the  sectional  feeling  between  the  l^orth  and  the 
South.  He  characterized  Mr.  Taft  as  a  genuine  and  true  man,  worthy 
of  the  high  honors  which  the  American  people  had  bestowed  upon  him. 
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Mr.  Taft  addressed  the  Association  on  "Edward  Livingston  and  His 
Relations  to  Thomas  Jefferson,  John  Marshall,  and  Andrew  Jackson." 
At  the  conclusion  of  Mr.  Taft's  address  the  Association  adjourned  sine 
die.  Following  the  adjournment  of  the  Association  the  Raleigh  Woman's 
Club  tendered  a  reception  to  the  members  of  the  Association  and  their 
guests,  in  their  club  rooms. 
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ADDRESSES 


President's  Address 


By  Howard  E.  Rondthaler. 


A  summary  of  the  purposes  of  the  State  Literary  and  Historical  Asso- 
ciation of  !N"orth  Carolina,  as  published  by  the  society  in  1914,  declares 
that  this  Association  stands  for  six  well-defined  objects,  to  wit : 

"The  collection,  preservation,  production  and  dissemination  of  our 
State  literature  and  history. 

'^The  encouragement  of  public  school  libraries. 

"The  establishment  of  an  historical  museum. 

"The  inculcation  of  a  literary  spirit  among  our  people. 

"The  correction  of  printed  misrepresentations  concerning  N^orth  Caro- 
lina, and 

"The  engendering  of  an  intelligent  and  healthy  State  pride  in  the 
rising  generations." 

It  is  with  the  sixth  and  last  of  these  purposes  that  I  am  particularly 
concerned  in  these  remarks,  and  I  ask  permission  to  paraphrase  this 
statement  in  the  following  words : 

"That  we  may  learn  to  think  intelligently  and  with  healthy  pride  in 
terms  of  our  own  State,"  and  this  is  nothing  else  than  learning  to  add 
both  to  our  national  and  local  point  of  view  that  estimate  which  gives  the 
State  her  full  and  well  deserved  place. 

This  will  be  recognized  as  that  once,  perhaps,  over-emphasized  point 
of  view  from  which  we  have  now  too  much  receded.  And  it  is  a  strangely 
far  swing  of  the  pendulum  that  such  a  statement  could  ever  in  fairness 
and  truth  be  made  of  a  considerable,  if  younger,  portion  of  our  I^orth 
Carolina  citizenship.  But  then,  I  submit,  is  it  not  a  paradox  that  any 
American  State  so  clearly  and  closely  definable  as  is  its  legal  entity  and 
so  jealously  bounded  as  is  its  political  individuality  should  at  the  same 
moment  be  so  vaguely  and  faintly  differentiated  in  its  physical  charac- 
teristics and  in  its  social  composition  from  any  of  its  near-by  neighbors  ? 

1^0  one  who  has  crossed  from  one  European  country  to  another, 
especially  if  he  has  made  the  passage  on  foot,  but  has  been  struck  by 
the  instant  demarkation.  Probably  some  great  natural  physical  bound- 
ary has,  in  the  first  place,  emphasized  that  passage;  then  he  has  sud- 
denly come  into  an  environment  of  a  new  language,  new  customs,  per- 
haps changed  habits  of  dress,  a  new  coinage,  and  over  all  and  in  con- 
stant reminder,  a  new  flag. 
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Is  it,  perhaps,  tliat  some  of  the  vagueness  and  indifference  of  our 
State-thought,  especially  in  these  restless  days  of  ceaseless  travel  and 
transit,  is  due  to  this  elemental  geographic  difficulty  arising  from  the 
meandering,  nondescript  and  inconsistent  lines  of  demarkation  which 
are  supposed  to  separate  us  from  our  sister  commonwealths? 

With  great  zest  and  spirit  we  speak,  and  still  more  we  sing,  concern- 
ing the  fair  borders  of  this  fair  State,  but,  I  submit,  we  well  know  the 
while  we  thus  sing  that  in  reality  our  borders  are  nothing  but  arbitrary 
lines,  and  that  no  living  man  can  tell  except  he  keep  his  eyes  fixed  upon 
some  occasional  marker  when  he  really  is  passing  from  J^orth  Carolina 
into  Tennessee,  Georgia,  South  Carolina,  or  Virginia. 

This  State,  like  most  others, — study  the  map  for  yourself — blends  and 
blurs  into  the  next  neighbor,  and,  except  for  the  word  of  the  surveyor, — - 
and  history  knows  how  they  have  quarreled  about  it — there  is  no  bound- 
ary at  all.  Every  day  this  imaginary  line  is  traversed  without  let  or 
hindrance,  without  challenge  or  ceremony,  without  sentiment,  conscious- 
ness or  concern. 

J^Tow  that  delight  and  distinctness  of  thought  which  is  so  necessary  a 
constituent  of  patriotism  demands  and  presupposes  a  certain  fact  of 
separateness,  and  the  first  great  destroyer  of  physical  distinctiveness  is 
this  blur  of  boundary  so  characteristic  of  I^orth  Carolina. 

One  may  ask  in  all  frankness  and  in  all  good  affection  for  JSTorth  Caro- 
lina, pray  what  have  we  which  is  geographically,  geologically  (element- 
ally), physically  distinctive  which  is  really  and  separately  ours  and  ours 
alone  ? 

Our  mountains?  But  are  they  indeed  in  their  totality  ours?  Are 
they  not  first  borrowed  and  then  later  shared  ?  Do  we  not  return  them 
as  a  sort  of  loan  from  one  State  to  be  duly  passed  on  to  three  other 
States  ? 

Our  rivers?  Are  they  surely  and  fixedly  ours?  Have  you,  I  may  say 
confidentially,  ever  considered  the  extraordinarily  unpatriotic  and  fickle 
conduct  of  our  rivers  ?  Three  alone  are  there — the  Cape  Fear,  the  Tar, 
and  the  N'euse — that  elect  to  abide  at  home  in  I^orth  Carolina  where 
they  were  born,  bred  and  brought  up.  As  to  the  others,  no  sooner  does 
the  Yadkin  grow  up  and  see  the  chance  than  she  not  only  deserts  us, 
but  even  flaunts  her  infidelity  by  changing  her  very  name  and  with 
additional  gleeful  insult,  now  that  she  is  once  gone  from  us,  suddenly 
assumes  the  very  unnecessary  adjective  "Great"  to  her  new  entitlement, 
becoming  then  the  Great  Pee  Dee.  The  Dan, — well  you  know  what  the 
Dan  does,  how  she  flirts  back  and  forth  across  the  Virginia  line,  and  as 
though  to  hide  her  inconsistency  changes  her  name,  too,  in  an  eleventh- 
hour  repentance,  and  in  her  now  slowly  declining  course  becomes  at  last 
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a  returned  prodigal  Roanoke.  The  Little  Tennessee  and  tlie  fair  Frencli 
Broad  leave  us  to  go  westward;  and  our  thirsty  neighbor,  South  Caro- 
lina, is  almost  wholly  watered — mind  you,  ivatered — from  E'orth  Caro- 
lina mountain  sources. 

What  have  we,  then,  both  distinctive  and  separate?  Our  sand  hills 
and  pine  forests  ?  We  share  these  both  to  the  north  and  south,  with  this 
exception — that  our  sister  States  hid  them  with  embarrassed  apologies 
until  we  discovered  that  sand  hills  and  pine  barrens  could  be  made  to 
spell  harvest  and  health — peaches  in  the  crate  and  peach  bloom  on  the 
cheeks. 

Our  far-famed  and  oft-sung  climate?  Do  we  net  but  take  this  while 
in  transit  from  somewhere  to  everywhere?  These  whispering  winds  of 
which  our  poets  sing,  have  they  not  whispered  into  other  ears  ere  they 
found  the  ears  of  N^orth  Carolinians?  and,  departing  hence,  are  they 
not  but  seeking  and  finding  new  fields  for  their  gentle,  albeit  inconstant, 
sighings  ? 

What  is  our  own?  The  Dismal  Swamp?  Why  even  this  we  share 
with  Virginia. 

'No  wonder  it  is  difficult  to  think  with  prompt  clearness  upon  such  a 
widely  shared  background.  And  what  is  more,  the  very  size,  and  espe- 
cially one  peculiar  dimension  of  this  State,  offers  a  sort  of  disconcerting 
challenge  to  that  mind  seeking  obedience  to  the  aforementioned  sixth 
commandment  of  the  State  Literary  and  Historical  Association  of 
J^J'orth  Carolina :  Thou  shalt  think  of  N"orth  Carolina  with  an  intelligent 
and  healthy  State  pride. 

Though  not  the  largest  in  the  sisterhood  of  States,  N'orth  Carolina  is 
not  frequently  surpassed  in  size,  but  what  is  more  to  the  point,  there  is 
ever  that  disconcerting  peculiarity  of  one  of  the  dimensions  of  l^orth 
Carolina,  i.  e.,  that  ungainly  diagonal  of  elongation  from  northeast  to 
southwest,  which  produces  a  result  peculiarly  disturbing  in  an  attempt 
at  concrete  and  concentrated  State-thinking.  I^othing  could  be  worse 
in  this  respect,  except  perhaps  a  panhandle,  for  every  one  who  knows 
the  panhandle  States  knows  how  really  serious  and  distracting  and  un- 
escapable  an  affliction  a  panhandle  is  in  matters  of  State  solidarity.  It 
is,  therefore,  an  unescapable  item  of  fact  in  our  State  existence  that, 
whereas  we  are  of  such  comparatively  limited  dimensions  in  the  direc- 
tion in  which  most  folks  want  to  go  and  along  which  they  therefore 
think,  i.  e.,  north  and  south,  we  are  so  awkwardly  overgrown  in  our 
chief  dimension  along  the  line  which  trade  and  traffic  are  least  disposed 
to  travel  and  people  least  accustomed  to  think.  There  have  been  men — 
I  myself  have  known  one  such — who  have  journeyed  those  nearly  five 
hundred  miles  from  Cherokee  to  Currituck  and  have  survived.    The  one 
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I  knew  always  talked  about  it  as  an  epoch,  much  as  Washington  Irving 
says  men  did  in  his  boyhood  who  had  actually  been  to  Europe  and  back. 

Of  what,  then,  do  we  think  when,  in  the  spirit  of  our  sixth  associated 
duty,  we  strive  to  think  not  more  highly  than  we  ought  to  think,  but  to 
think  soberly  of  dear  old  N^orth  Carolina?  Probably,  first  of  all,  of  a 
sort  of  picture  on  a  map.  N'orth  Carolina — there  she  lies — behold  her? 
N^ow  why  is  it  that  these  map-makers  always  make  N^orth  Carolina  a 
pale  green  or  a  feeble  pink?  Can  you  imagine  any  less  appropriate 
color  for  a  rugged,  sturdy,  wrinkled  old  State?  But  is  it  not  true  that 
most  of  us,  when  we  seek  to  visualize  I^orth  Carolina,  instantly  see 
either  faded  green  or  insipid  pink? 

Or  is  our  point  of  view  when  we  "think  IN^orth  Carolina"  a  sort  of 
instant  mentally  defiant  attitude  which  we  have  through  long  experi- 
ence come  instinctively  to  assume  as  of  those  put  on  their  defensive 
and  ready  with  patriotic  counter-rejoinder  to  offset  some  criticism  or 
depreciation  directed  against  our  State? 

Or  is  it  a  sort  of  sweet,  lulling,  sentimental,  gentle,  fragrant  reverie 
into  which  we  instantly  drop?  Magnolias  and  moonlight  and  crepe 
myrtles  and  mockingbirds  ? 

Or  is  it  that  we  attempt  a  confused  and  hurried  review  of  places  and 
scenes  that  we  love — a  certain  town,  appealing  in  its  very  homeliness; 
a  certain  neighborhood,  very  quiet  and  unspoiled;  a  certain  landscape, 
gentle,  verdant,  forest-fringed  and  overhung  with  the  bluest  of  skies? 

Or  is  it  that  we  think  with  a  sudden  heart-quickening  sense  of  just 
folks — folks  we  know  and  folks  who  know  us,  folks  we  like  and  folks 
who  like  us,  folks  in  whom  we  believe  and  whom  we  understand — our 
sort  of  folks,  Carolina  folks. 

Of  course  if  a  citizen  living  within  an  American  State  had  no  especial 
reason  to  come  into  frequent  and  vital  relationship  with  his  own  State 
it  might  be  a  matter  of  comparative  indifference  if  his  State  point  of 
view  were  vague  and  his  State  sentiment  faint,  but  such  is  the  organic 
construction  of  our  American  State  that  in  reality  we  are  very  definitely 
dominated,  directed,  restrained  and  controlled  thereby.  The  State,  I 
submit,  is  designed  to  come  into  most  intimately  influencing  and  essen- 
tial touch  with  our  daily  lives. 

"All  the  civil  and  religious  rights  of  our  citizens  depend  upon  State 
legislation ;  the  education  of  the  people  is  in  the  care  of  the  State ;  with 
it  rests  the  regulation  of  the  suffrage;  it  prescribes  the  rules  of  mar- 
riage, and  the  legal  relations  of  husband  and  wife,  of  parent  and  child ; 
it  determines  the  powers  of  masters  and  servants  and  the  whole  law  of 
principal  and  agent,  which  is  so  vital  a  matter  in  all  business  trans- 
actions; it  regulates  partnership  and  debit  and  credit  insurance;  it  con- 
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stitutes  all  corporations,  both  private  and  municipal;  it  controls  the 
possession,  distribution  and  use  of  property,  the  exercise  of  trade,  and 
all  contract  relations;  it  formulates  and  administers  all  criminal  law, 
except  crimes  against  the  United  States,  on  the  high  seas,  or  against  the 
law  of  nations.  Space  would  fail  in  which  to  enumerate  the  particular 
items  in  this  vast  range  of  power;  to  detail  its  parts  would  be  to  cata- 
logue all  social  and  business  relationships,  to  set  forth  all  the  founda- 
tions of  law  and  order."  I  am  quoting  the  definition  of  the  State  as 
given  some  years  ago  by  Woodrow  Wilson,  a  Professor  of  Jurisprudence 
and  Politics  in  Princeton  University.^ 

How  could  the  extent  and  gravity  of  our  relation  to  the  State  be  more 
tersely  and  comprehensively  set  forth  ? 

Has  it  perchance  been  the  result  of  long  dinning  into  our  Southern 
ears  that  State  spiritedness  is  unpatriotic — is  at  variance  with  national 
heartedness — that  we  see  so  great  carelessness  as  to  the  State  point  of 
view?  Or  is  it  an  extreme  tendency  to  localism,  each  neighborhood 
group  so  intent  upon  its  own  affairs,  yea  each  individual  so  self -centered, 
that  the  wider  relations  of  life,  to  wit  the  State,  is  a  matter  of  utter  in- 
difference? Has  it  perhaps  been  the  hard  problem  of  pruning  our  own 
private  vine  and  cultivating  our  own  private  fig  tree  which  has  led  us  to 
undue  concentration  upon  our  own  personal  affairs  at  the  cost  of  a  State 
mindedness  ? 

I  have  often  looked  down  from  the  pinnacled  top  of  our  Pilot  Moun- 
tain, Surry  County,  and  observed  in  how  many  instances  each  single 
farm  is  clustered  about  and  literally  hemmed  in  with  its  own  separating 
forest,  so  that  a  man's  horizon  is  daily  limited  to  his  own  immediate 
acres;  and  I  have  wondered  whether  this  was  perhaps  both  typical  and 
explanatory  of  our  prevailingly  local  point  of  view. 

What,  then,  may  serve  to  quicken  this  so  desirable  a  State  point  of 
view?  What,  then,  may  contribute  to  heighten  for  us  an  intelligent 
and  healthy  appreciation  of  our  own  State  ? 

Let  a  ISTorth  Carolinian,  when  he  thinks  of  his  own  State,  learn  to 
think  of  her  in  terms  of  abiding  historic  incident  and  of  individual 
character  and  leadership.  What  a  muster  roll  is  ours  in  historic  person, 
place,  and  event !  The  ever-kindling  story  of  Roanoke  Island  and 
Virginia  Dare;  the  successive  settlements  and  distinctive  influences  of 
Quakers,  Cavaliers,  Swiss,  Scotch,  Scotch-Irish,  and  Germans;  the 
Regulator  War  and  the  Battle  of  Alamance,  Harvey,  Harnett  and  Inde- 
pendence, Mecklenburg  and  Edenton,  Moore's  Creek  and  Guilford,  Cas- 
well, Ashe,  Gates,  Green,  Davie,  Swain,  Vance,  and  Aycock.  These  and 
many  others  like  them,  these  are  ours,  and  these  when  known,  studied 
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and  appreciated,  tend  to  foster  an  intelligent  and  liealthy  State  pride. 
Let  him  think  of  l^orth  Carolina  in  terms  of  her  friendly,  well-knit, 
neighborly,  well-acquainted  folks — folks  with  a  unique  and  special  oppor- 
tunity to  know  and  esteem  one  another  because  free  from  the  domina- 
tion, political,  social  and  commercial,  of  any  single  city,  with  its  invari- 
able overlording,  its  intolerant  attitude  and  supercilious  airs — those  airs 
and  that  attitude  which  in  other  less  fortunate  States  are  so  apparent 
in  the  city's  smug  assurance  and  rasping  intolerance  towards  the  rest 
of  folks. 

This  State  that  obtains  its  leaders  straight  from  the  soil,  and  where 
no  one  ever  dreams  it  necessary  to  offer  an  explanation  or  an  apology 
because  a  man  came  from  a  farm  or  from  a  village. 

While  46  per  cent  of  the  total  population  of  the  I^ation  is  urban, 
which  per  cent  in  Massachusetts  runs  as  high  as  92  per  cent,  and  in 
!N^ew  York  as  78  per  cent,  only  14  per  cent  of  ISTorth  Carolina's  popu- 
lation lives  in  cities  or  towns  with  as  many  as  2,500  people.  Indeed, 
all  the  so-called  cities  in  Korth  Carolina  if  combined  would  only  give 
us  a  Reading,  Pa.,  or  a  Trenton,  'N.  J. 

Let  him  learn  to  think  in  terms  of  a  State  abounding  in  that  good 
foundation  fact  of  the  Republic — that  is,  home  life;  single  households 
living  as  units  and  each  under  its  own  roof.  And  if  he  be  challenged 
on  this  point,  let  him  assure  himself  with  the  fact  that  of  the  450,000 
families  of  ISTorth  Carolina  only  2  per  cent  must  combine  to  live  at  the 
unhappy  rate  of  more  than  one  family  beneath  the  same  roof. 

He  who  would  think  of  l^orth  Carolina,  let  him  think  in  well  justified 
terms  of  her  marvelous  progress.  That  his  is  the  State  which  leads  the 
Union  in  the  number  of  cotton  mills  and  factories  and  in  the  amount 
of  raw  cotton  consumed,  and  ranks  second  only  to  Massachusetts  in  the 
value  of  manufactured  cotton  products.  The  State  which  has  doubled 
the  value  of  its  manufactured  products  in  the  last  six  years;  the  State 
which  leads  all  the  South  and  Southwest  in  the  number  of  manufac- 
turing establishments,  in  the  number  of  wage-earners,  in  the  total 
amount  of  wages  ($46,000,000),  and  in  the  values  added  annually  by 
the  processes  of  manufacture  ($119,000,000). 

That  his  is  the  State  which  can  and  does  raise  literally  everything 
from  sub-tropic  figs  to  sub-arctic  cereals  and  grasses,  with  a  growing 
season  that  reaches  as  high  as  267  days  in  the  year.  That  his  is  the 
State  which  doubled  its  crop  values  from  1900  to  1910,  and  again  from 
1910  to  1916,  and  is  now  producing  annually  from  its  soil  $242,000,000 
worth  of  agricultural  products. 

But  most  of  all,  if  he  values  his  State  point  of  view,  let  him  learn  to 
think  of  IsTorth  Carolina  in  terms  of  service,  a  service  due  from  him  by 
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reason  of  his  obligation  to  tlie  past  and  a  service  laid  upon  him  now 
with  pressing  insistence  by  those  present  conditions  which  challenge  the 
spirit  to  serve  on  the  part  of  all  good  citizens.  We  have  come  far  in 
this  present  generation,  but  we  shall  have  much  before  us  that  is  com- 
pelling and  constraining.  Let  him  reflect  that  71  per  cent  of  all  the 
land  in  l^Torth  Carolina  is  today  a  wilderness  of  idle  acres,  22  million 
such  idle  acres  the  most  part  of  which  is  yet  in  scrub  pine  and  broom 
sedge.  Let  him  feel  the  challenge  of  this  fact,  i.  e.,  that  we  could  double 
our  present  rural  population  without  disturbing  a  single  home  or  a 
single  now  cultivated  acre  and  still  have  left  5  million  wooded  acres, 
forest  enough  for  the  fuel  and  lumber  needs  of  our  thus  doubled  rural 
population.  That,  although  our  pro  rata  actual  school  attendance  out- 
ranks every  other  Southern  State  and  is  within  1  per  cent  of  the  average 
for  the  entire  United  States,  and  although  illiteracy  has  dropped  mar- 
velously  in  the  past  ten  years,  and  although  our  illiteracy  per  cent  is 
now  lower  than  that  of  any  of  our  Southern  neighbors,  there  are  yet  a 
quarter  of  a  million  of  illiterates  within  the  State.  Let  him  include 
this  fact  in  his  point  of  view. 

Let  him  in  all  good  conscience  hear  and  heed  the  call  to  community 
service,  rural  and  urban.  Let  him  enlist  in  the  combat  against  prevent- 
able disease,  poverty,  juvenile  crime,  and  all  forms  of  social  injustice. 
Let  him  be  the  sort  of  man  who  proves  his  love  of  ITorth  Carolina  by 
serving  I^orth  Carolina,  and  who  earns  his  right  to  citizenship  not  by 
the  accident  of  suffrage,  but  by  the  high  claim  of  service— our  :N'orth 
Carolina,  old,  wrinkled,  worn  and  homely,  yet  alert,  aggressive  and 
virile,  with  a  compelling  quietness,  a  satisfying  strength  and  a  master- 
ing gentleness !  The  sort  of  a  State  you  have  to  love  and,  therefore,  the 
sort  of  State  you  want  to  serve. 
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Edward  Livingston 


By  William  H.  Taft. 


When  Secretary  Eoot  was  urging  me  to  accept  President  McKinley's 
appointment  to  the  Philippines  and  was  pointing  out  the  reasons  why  I 
should  go,  he  said,  among  other  things,  "You  will  have  the  same  oppor- 
tunity for  making  a  Code  that  Livingston  had  in  Louisiana.''     At  the 
time  I  confess  I  only  had  an  indefinite  idea  of  who  Livingston  was,  or 
what  his  Code  was,  and  in  the  interval  since  that  time  my  interest  in 
him  was  not  again  aroused  until  in  the  study  of  the  limitations  of  the 
power  of  the  President  and  his  responsibilities  I  ran  across  a  reference 
to  the  only  suit,  so  far  as  I  know,  which  has  ever  been  brought  against 
a  President  to  recover  personal  damages  for  an  official  act  as  a  tort.    It 
was  the  suit  of  Edward  Livingston  against  Thomas  Jefferson.     The  ex- 
ceptional character  of  the  action  led  me  on  to  the  story  of  its  origin,  and 
then  into  the  very  romantic  and  remarkable  life  of  the  plaintiff  in  that 
action.    I  have  no  doubt  that  all  the  incidents  that  my  reading  and  in- 
vestigation developed  were  well  known  in  the  politics  of  one  hundred 
years  ago,  but  a  century  dims  much  that  it  would  seem  never  could  be 
forgotten.     At  the  risk,  therefore,  of  reciting  what  may  be  well  known 
to  many  of  my  auditors,  I  thought  I  would  take  for  my  subject  tonight 
some  of  the  chapters  in  the  life  of  a  very  able  and  brilliant  lawyer,  in 
which  he  came  into  relations,  friendly  and  otherwise,  with  such  men  as 
Thomas  Jefferson,  John  Marshall,  and  Andrew  Jackson. 

Edward  Livingston  was  one  of  the  Livingstons  of  ^ew  York.  He  was 
born  in  one  of  the  Livingston  manors  on  the  Hudson,  the  youngest  of  a 
large  family.  Robert  Livingston,  the  Chancellor  of  JSTew  York,  the  First 
Foreign  Secretary  of  the  United  States  under  the  Confederation,  and 
the  Minister  to  France  who  negotiated  the  Louisiana  Treaty  with  IVTapo- 
leon,  was  his  elder  brother.  His  sister  married  General  Montgomery, 
who  fell  at  Quebec.  Edward  was  born  in  1764,  and  graduated  at  Prince- 
ton at  the  age  of  seventeen  in  1781.  He  studied  law  at  Albany  in  the 
office  of  Chancellor  Lansing,  and  James  Kent,  Alexander  Hamilton  and 
Aaron  Burr  were  his  intimate  fellow  students.  He  was  strongly  at- 
tracted to  the  civil  law,  and  gave  much  attention  to  its  study.  He 
understood  French,  Spanish,  and  German,  and  spoke  French  fluently 
and  clearly.  He  began  the  practice  of  law  in  ISTew  York,  and  soon 
acquired  a  high  reputation  as  a  lawyer.  Mr.  Livingston  was  a  lover  of 
literature  and  poetry,  and  was  an  orator  with  most  fluent  and  felicitous 
diction.  He  was  greatly  interested,  however,  in  politics,  and  had  strong 
Republican  leanings.     He  was  elected  to  the  Fourth  Congress  in  1794, 
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again  in  1796,  and  again  in  1798.  He  was  an  earnest  supporter  of 
Jefferson.  When  Congress  was  presenting  an  address  to  Washington  on 
the  occasion  of  his  retirement  two  of  the  small  minority  of  Congressmen 
who  objected  to  certain  parts  of  that  address  and  refused  to  make  the 
vote  unanimous  were  Andrew  Jackson  and  Edward  Livingston,  a  cir- 
cumstance that  many  years  after  probably  made  easy  the  intimate  asso- 
ciation into  which  these  two  men  came.  Mr.  Livingston  afterwards  ex- 
plained, in  testifying  to  his  great  admiration  for  Washington,  that  he 
did  not  object  to  the  praise  of  the  man,  but  he  thought  the  approval  of 
his  administration  in  the  resolutions  was  unmeasured.  It  was  Mr. 
Livingston  who  moved  the  resolution  requesting  President  Washington 
to  submit  to  the  House  of  Representatives  the  correspondence  between 
the  State  Department  and  Chief  Justice  Jay  concerning  the  negotiations 
of  the  Jay  Treaty.  The  President's  refusal  was  based  on  the  ground 
that  the  House  of  Representatives  was  not  part  of  the  treaty-making 
power,  and  its  duty  was  merely  to  perform  obligations  which  the  Govern- 
ment was  in  honor  bound  to  meet  by  reason  of  a  treaty  duly  made  and 
confirmed.  You  may  remember  that  the  House  of  Representatives  then 
passed  the  Blunt  resolution,  asserting  that  in  all  matters  requiring  the 
action  of  the  House  to  perform  the  obligations  of  a  treaty,  the  House 
had  a  right  to  be  consulted.  In  President  Adams's  administration 
Mr.  Livingston  moved  resolutions  which  criticised  severely  President 
Adams's  conduct  extraditing  to  England  one  Robbins,  an  Irishman, 
charged  with  murder  on  an  English  ship  on  the  high  seas,  who  had 
escaped  to  South  Carolina,  where  he  was  arrested.  President  Adams 
wrote  to  the  United  States  Judge,  giving  it  as  his  opinion  that  the 
charge  of  piracy  against  the  accused  could  not  be  sustained,  and  saying 
that  if  the  judge  found  the  facts  charged  to  be  probably  true  he  would 
issue  his  warrant  of  extradition  in  response  to  a  request  from  the 
British  Government.  The  judge  agreed  with  the  President,  that  the 
offense  was  not  piracy,  and  found  there  was  probable  cause  for  the 
charge  of  murder.  Robbins  was  delivered  to  the  British  agent,  taken  to 
England,  indicted,  tried,  and  hung.  The  Jay  Treaty  provided  for  extra- 
dition for  each  country  to  the  other  of  fugitives  charged  with  murder 
and  other  crime,  but  in  view  of  the  unpopularity  of  the  treaty  Congress 
had  passed  no  act  providing  the  usual  statutory  machinery  for  effecting 
such  extradition.  The  resolutions  charged  the  President  in  this  case 
with  unduly  interfering  with  the  judicial  branch  of  the  Government 
and  with  violating  the  rights  of  Robbins  by  such  executive  exercise  of 
power. 

John  Marshall  was  a  member  of  the  same  Congress.     Livingston  and 
Gallatin  both  spoke  in  support  of  the  resolutions,  and  Marshall  answered. 
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Marshall's  ansAver  is  one  of  the  most  couvincing  and  able  legal  argu- 
ments ever  made.  It  is  reported  that  Gallatin  took  notes  of  Marshall's 
argument  for  a  time,  and  then  threw  away  his  memoranda.  He  was 
asked  whether  he  was  going  to  reply  to  Marshall,  and  he  said  he  had  in- 
tended to  do  so,  but  that  his  argument  was  unanswerable.  Marshall 
demonstrated  that  under  the  constitutional  duty  imposed  upon  the  Presi- 
dent of  taking  care  that  the  laws  be  faithfully  executed,  and  the  pro- 
vision of  the  Constitution  peculiar  to  our  country  that  treaties  are  laws 
whenever  they  contain  language  mandatory  and  not  promissory,  it  was 
not  only  the  power  but  it  was  the  peculiar  function  of  the  President  to 
perform  the  obligation  of  the  Government  and  deliver  over  this  accused 
person  who  came  within  the  letter  and  the  spirit  of  the  written  obliga- 
tion for  extradition.  The  argument  was  subsequently  published  in  the 
5th  Wheaton,  United  States  Supreme  Court  Reports,  Appendix,  page  1. 
One  hundred  years  later  Mr.  Justice  Gray,  speaking  for  the  Supreme 
Court,  cited  this  argument  of  Marshall  as  a  conclusive  demonstration  of 
the  power  of  the  President  in  the  execution  of  treaties  as  the  law  of  the 
United  States. 

Upon  his  retirement  from  Congress,  at  the  end  of  Adams's  adminis- 
tration and  the  beginning  of  Mr.  Jefferson's,  Mr.  Livingston  was  ap- 
pointed by  Mr.  Jefferson  to  be  United  States  District  Attorney  for  ]^ew 
York.  At  the  same  time  Governor  George  Clinton  appointed  him  to  be 
mayor  of  the  city  of  I^ew  York.  Such  pluralism  would  not  be  per- 
mitted now,  but  in  those  days  it  did  not  evoke  public  criticism.  Mr. 
Livingston  held  both  offices  for  nearly  three  years.  Then  something 
occurred  which  colored  his  whole  life,  and  which  revealed  in  him  a  de- 
fect of  character  that  followed  him  throughout  his  great  career  and 
added  much  to  his  disappointment  and  sorrows.  An  epidemic  of  yellow 
fever  broke  out  in  ISTew  York.  Mr.  Livingston  was  most  active  in  his 
efforts  to  stamp  out  the  disease  and  to  aid  those  of  the  people  who  were 
stricken.  He  contracted  the  disease  himself,  but  after  a  severe  illness 
recovered  from  it.  While  engaged  in  his  works  of  relief  a  Government 
agent  from  Washington  visited  his  office  as  District  Attorney  and  ex- 
amined his  accounts.  In  those  days  the  United  States  Attorney  col- 
lected funds  for  the  Government  and  retained  large  sums  on  deposit. 
The  examiner  found  that  Mr.  Livingston  was  short  in  his  accounts,  and 
first  reported  the  deficit  as  reaching  $100,000.  A  subsequent  audit 
reduced  it,  however,  to  $40,000.  The  deficit  was  due  in  part  at  least  to 
the  embezzlement  of  a  trusted  clerk,  but  there  was  much  confusion  in 
Mr.  Livingston's  financial  affairs,  and  the  defalcation  grew  out  of  a 
habit,  which  was  inveterate  with  him,  of  free  living  beyond  his  means. 
Livingston  at  once  deeded  all  his  property  to  the  Government  of  the 
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United  States  and  resigned  both  offices.  The  citizens  of  'New  York, 
grateful  to  him  for  his  great  and  efficient  aid  to  them  during  the  yellow 
fever  crisis,  petitioned  him  to  withdraw  his  resignation,  but  he  declined 
to  change  his  purpose  and  immediately  left  for  New  Orleans,  where  he 
arrived  in  February,  1804,  with  $1,000  in  his  pocket,  to  begin  life  anew. 
He  was  then  forty  years  of  age.  His  first  wife,  by  whom  he  had  three 
children,  had  died  in  1801.  His  children  were  too  young  to  take  with 
him  to  ^ew  Orleans,  and  leaving  them  with  a  sister  he  went  alone. 
His  love  of  the  civil  law  and  his  familiarity  with  it,  his  knowledge  of 
Erench  and  Spanish,  and  his  belief  that  tliere  was  a  greater  opportunity 
to  repair  his  fortunes  in  a  new  country  that  was  bound  to  expand  rapidly 
in  population  and  prosperity,  all  induced  this  step.  He  soon  established 
himself  at  the  bar  of  New  Orleans  and  came  to  the  head  of  it.  He 
framed  a  simple  code  of  legal  ])rocedure  to  reconcile  the  previous  civil 
law  practice  to  the  change  of  sovereignty  from  Spain  and  France  to  that 
of  the  United  States  and  to  the  use  of  the  trial  by  jury  into  their  sys- 
tem, as  required  by  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States.  Mr.  Jeffer- 
son was  evidently  very  distrustful  of  Livingston  because  of  his  defalca- 
tion in  office  under  him,  and  also  because  he  suspected  Livingston  of 
complicity  with  Aaron  Burr.  Indeed,  General  Wilkinson,  who  was  the 
military  commander  in  charge  of  ISTew  Orleans  in  1806,  charged  Living- 
ston with  complicity  in  Burr's  conspiracy.  When  Livingston  appeared 
as  counsel  in  a  habeas  corpus  case  to  secure  the  release  of  Bollman,  who 
had  been  arrested  on  a  murder  warrant,  Livingston  successfully  refuted 
the  charge  upon  the  spot  and  no  proceedings  were  begun  against  him. 
But  all  these  circumstances  aroused  Jefferson's  feelings  against  Living- 
ston, and  doubtless  led  him  to  the  course  which  he  took  in  the  famous 
Batture  controversy.  That  controversy  it  is  now  my  purpose  to  de- 
scribe. 

Soon  after  Livingston  began  practice  in  Louisiana,  he  had  as  his 
client  one  John  Graveer.  Graveer  had  inherited  a  tract  of  land  fronting 
on  the  Mississippi  River  just  outside  of  N^ew  Orleans.  Against  this 
land,  and  outside  of  and  at  the  foot  of  the  levee,  the  river  had  formed 
a  sand  bank,  an  alluvial  deposit  called  in  French  a  "batture."  Graveer 
at  times  had  dealt  with  the  batture  as  the  owner  and  fenced  in  part  of 
it.  At  the  same  time,  however,  the  citizens  of  ISTew  Orleans  had  used 
it  as  a  common  and  had  drawn  sand  and  dirt  from  it  to  build  levees. 
Livingston  examined  the  title,  saw  the  value  the  land  would  have  as  the 
city  grew,  and  bought  part  of  the  batture  from  Graveer.  The  city 
objected  to  the  claim  of  ownership,  and  Livingston  brought  an  action  in 
the  territorial  court  against  the  city  of  ISTew  Orleans  to  establish  his 
title,  which  in  1807  resulted  in  a  final  decision  in  his  favor.     He  then 
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proceeded  to  improve  the  battiire.  He  built  a  canal  about  250  feet  long 
right  through  the  batture  to  the  river,  and  he  erected  a  house  on  the 
land.  The  batture,  of  course,  was  beyond  the  regular  levee.  His  plan 
was  to  extend  the  levee  around  the  batture,  as  had  been  done  in  other 
cases,  and  thus  bring  the  batture  inside  of  the  levee  where  it  could  be 
better  availed  of.  While  he  was  engaged  in  this  enterprise  his  workmen 
were  driven  off  by  the  people  of  'New  Orleans,  who  denounced  the  de- 
cision of  the  court.  The  territorial  governor,  Claiborne,  sought  to 
restrain  the  rioters,  and  agreed  to  submit  the  matter  to  Washington. 
When  this  was  done  the  question  was  considered  by  Jefferson  and  sub- 
mitted to  the  Attorney-General,  who  rendered  an  opinion  that  this  bat- 
ture belonged  to  the  United  States,  because  it  had  belonged  to  France 
and  had  been  conveyed  by  treaty  to  the  United  States.  Jefferson  there- 
upon issued  a  warrant  to  the  marshal  directing  him  to  put  all  intruders 
off  of  this  St.  Mary's  Batture,  as  it  was  known,  using  United  States 
military  forces  if  necessary.  When  Livingston  heard  of  this  he  applied 
to  the  territorial  court,  who  had  given  him  judgment,  for  an  injunction 
to  prevent  the  action  of  the  marshal,  and  the  injunction  was  issued.  But 
the  marshal,  ignoring  the  injunction,  called  on  a  posse  comitatus  to  as- 
sist him  to  take  possession  of  the  batture.  Livingston  was  thus  sum- 
marily deprived  of  any  opportunity  to  continue  his  improvement  or  to 
enjoy  his  property.  Livingston  then  applied  to  the  President,  who 
would  not  hear  him.  He  applied  to  Congress,  and  successive  Congresses, 
who  gave  no  ear  to  his  complaint.  Finally,  exhausting  all  other  reme- 
dies, he  brought  a  suit  against  Thomas  Jefferson,  the  individual,  in  the 
Circuit  Court  of  the  United  States  of  Virginia,  after  Jefferson  had 
retired  from  the  Presidency,  in  which  he  sought  to  recover  heavy  dam- 
ages for  trespass  on  his  land.  The  case  came  before  the  Circuit  Court, 
Chief  Justice  Marshall  presiding,  and  District  Judge  John  Tyler,  the 
father  of  President  Tyler,  sitting  on  the  bench  with  him.  Mr.  Jeffer- 
son's counsel  first  moved  that  the  plaintiff  be  compelled  to  give  security 
of  costs.  When  this  had  been  satisfied  a  demurrer  was  filed  to  the  juris- 
diction of  the  court  on  the  ground  that  trespass  upon  real  estate  was  an 
action  which  could  only  be  tried  in  a  jurisdiction  where  the  land  was. 
This  question  was  heard  and  evidently  considered  with  care  by  the  Chief 
Justice  and  Judge  Tyler,  and  both  pronounced  opinions.  The  Chief 
Justice  referred  to  a  decision  of  Lord  Mansfield  in  which  it  was  held 
that  such  a  suit  could  be  brought  in  another  jurisdiction,  but  in  spite  of 
the  great  authority  of  that  name  the  Chief  Justice  was  with  some  reluc- 
tance apparently  obliged  to  hold  that  the  weight  of  authority  was 
against  the  exercise  of  jurisdiction  in  Virginia  over  a  trespass  of  land 
in  Louisiana,  and  so  dismissed  the  action.    Livingston  had  also  brought 
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suit  against  the  marshal  in  Louisiana.  Though  he  won  the  suit  in  the 
lower  court  he  lost  it  on  appeal  by  a  divided  court,  not  on  the  question 
of  title,  but  on  the  ground  that  the  marshal  was  not  personally  liable  for 
acting  on  the  President's  warrant.  Many  years  after  he  did  secure  some 
compensation  which  was  not  adequate  to  the  loss  he  had  sustained,  and 
which  was  the  result  of  compromise.  This  batture  controversy  had  at- 
tracted the  attention  of  the  jurists  and  politicians  of  the  United  States, 
and  Mr.  Jefferson  had  been  criticised  by  Chancellor  Kent  and  others 
for  what  was  regarded  as  his  arbitrary  and  high-handed  course. 

In  a  letter  of  Marshall  to  Story  referring  to  some  severe  denunciation 
of  the  Federal  judiciary  by  Jefferson,  which  was  frequent  with  him, 
Marshall  said :  "He  cannot  forget  Marbury  and  Madison  or  the  bat- 
ture." 

To  meet  these  criticisms,  after  the  decision  in  the  Virginia  case,  Mr. 
Jefferson  published  what  he  entitled  "The  Proceedings  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  in  Maintaining  to  the  Public  the  Beach  of 
the  Mississippi  Adjacent  to  l!^ew  Orleans  Against  the  Intrusion  of  Ed- 
ward Livingston,  Prepared  for  the  L^se  of  Counsel  by  Thomas  Jeffer- 
son." It  was  first  printed  in  ISTew  York  in  1812,  and  then  later  repub- 
lished in  Hall's  American  Law  Journal,  volume  5,  in  1814.  Mr.  Jeffer- 
son's statement  began  as  follows : 

"Edward  Livingston,  of  the  territory  of  Orleans,  having  taken  possession 
of  the  beach  of  the  river  Mississippi  adjacent  to  the  city  of  New  Orleans,  in 
defiance  of  the  general  right  of  the  nation  to  the  property  and  use  of  the 
beaches  and  beds  of  their  rivers,  it  became  my  duty,  as  charged  with  the 
preservation  of  the  public  property,  to  remove  the  intrusion,  and  to  maintain 
the  citizens  of  the  United  States  in  their  right  to  a  common  use  of  that  beach. 
Instead  of  viewing  this  as  a  public  act,  and  having  recourse  to  those  proceed- 
ings which  are  regularly  provided  for  conflicting  claims  between  the  public 
and  an  individual,  he  chose  to  consider  it  as  a  private  trespass  committed  on 
his  freehold,  by  myself  personally,  and  instituted  against  me,  after  my  retire- 
ment from  ofllce,  an  action  of  trespass,  in  the  circuit  court  of  the  United 
States  for  the  district  of  Virginia.  Being  requested  by  my  counsel  to  furnish 
them  with  a  statement  of  the  facts  of  the  case,  as  well  as  of  my  own  ideas 
of  the  questions  of  right,  I  proceeded  to  make  such  a  statement,  fully  as  to 
facts,  but  briefly  and  generally  as  to  the  questions  of  right.  In  the  progress 
of  the  work,  however,  I  found  myself  drawn  insensibly  into  details,  and  finally 
concluded  to  meet  the  questions  generally  which  the  case  would  present,  and 
to  expose  the  weakness  of  the  plaintiff's  pretentions,  in  addition  to  the 
strength  of  the  public  right.  *  *  *  j  passed  over  the  question  of  jurisdic- 
tion, because  that  was  one  of  ordinary  occurrence,  and  its  limitations  well 
ascertained.  On  this,  in  event,  the  case  was  dismissed;  the  court  being  of 
opinion  that  they  could  not  decide  a  question  of  title  to  lands  not  within  their 
district.  My  wish  had  rather  been  for  a  full  investigation  of  the  merits 
at  the  bar,  that  the  public  might  learn,  in  that  way,  that  their  servants  had 
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done  nothing  but  what  the  laws  had  authorized  and  required  them  to  do. 
Precluded  now  from  this  mode  of  justification,  I  adopt  that  of  publishing  what 
was  meant  originally  for  the  private  eye  of  counsel." 

Jefferson's  statement  covers  115  pages.  He  was  answered  by  Mr. 
Livingston  in  175  pages.    Mr.  Livingston  opens  his  answer  as  follows: 

"When  a  public  functionary  abuses  his  power  by  any  act  which  bears  on 
the  community,  his  conduct  excites  attention,  provokes  popular  resentment, 
and  seldom  fails  to  receive  the  punishment  it  merits.  Should  an  individual 
be  chosen  for  the  victim,  little  sympathy  is  created  for  his  sufferings,  if  the 
interest  of  all  is  supposed  to  be  promoted  by  the  ruin  of  one.  The  gloss  of 
zeal  for  the  public  is  therefore  always  spread  over  acts  of  oppression,  and  the 
people  are  sometimes  made  to  consider  that  as  a  brilliant  exertion  of  energy 
in  their  favor,  which,  when  viewed  in  its  true  light,  would  be  found  a  fatal 
blow  to  their  rights. 

"In  no  government  is  this  effect  so  easily  produced  as  in  a  free  republic: 
party  spirit,  inseparable  from  its  existence,  there  aids  the  illusion,  and  a 
popular  leader  is  allowed  in  many  instances  impunity,  and  sometimes  re- 
warded with  applause  for  acts  that  would  make  a  tyrant  tremble  on  his 
throne.  This  evil  must  exist  in  a  degree;  it  is  founded  in  the  natural  course 
of  human  passions — but  in  a  wise  and  enlightened  nation  it  will  be  restrained 
— and  the  consciousness  that  it  must  exist  will  make  such  a  people  more 
watchful  to  prevent  its  abuse.  These  reflections  occur  to  one  whose  property, 
without  trial  or  any  of  the  forms  of  law,  has  been  violently  seized  by  the 
first  magistrate  of  the  Union — who  has  hitherto  vainly  solicited  an  inquiry 
into  his  title,  who  has  seen  the  conduct  of  his  oppressor  excused  or  applauded, 
and  who,  in  the  book  he  is  now  about  to  examine,  finds  an  attempt  openly 
to  justify  that  conduct  upon  principles  as  dangerous  as  the  act  was  illegal 
and  unjust." 

I  have  read  both.  Mr.  Jefferson's  suggestions  and  Mr.  Livingston's 
answer,  and  they  are  well  worth  reading.  Mr.  Jefferson's  suggestions 
are  a  labored  defense  of  what  seems  to  me  to  have  been  a  plainly  inde- 
fensible action.  He  sought,  first,  to  show  that  Livingston  did  not  have 
the  title  to  the  land  from  which  he  ousted  him,  but  that  it  was  in  some 
third  person — an  utterly  insufficient  defense,  because  Mr.  Jefferson's  act 
could  not  rest  for  justification  on  the  title  of  some  other  person  but 
only  on  the  title  of  the  United  States.  In  asserting  the  title  of  the 
United  States  he  proceeded,  with  an  industry  most  commendable  in  a 
better  cause,  to  quote  from  the  law  of  France  and  Spain  on  the  subject 
of  "alluvial  increases  to  river  banks,"  and  to  show  that  the  title  of  the 
batture  was  in  France  and  passed  from  France  to  the  United  States. 
The  answer  of  Mr.  Livingston  was,  as  that  staid  old  authority,  the 
British  Encyclopedia,  says,  "a  crushing  one."  It  left  Mr.  Jefferson  no 
place  to  stand  upon  either  in  his  argument  that  the  batture  belonged  to 
the  United  States  or  in  his  claim  that  under  the  act  of  Congress  he  was 
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entitled  to  remove  squatters  from  Government  property.  The  istatute 
plainly  had  no  relation  to  one  who  had  acquired  his  title  before  its  pas- 
sage, or  indeed  to  one  who  had  a  title  such  as  Livingston  had  sustained 
by  the  decree  of  a  competent  court,  even  though  that  decree  was  not 
binding  upon  the  United  States  as  a  party  to  it.  The  trenchant  style, 
the  satire  and  the  irony  an,d  the  invective  of  Livingston  must  be  read  to 
be  appreciated.  One  can  well  understand  how  Chancellor  Kent  could 
write  to  Livingston  felicitating  him  on  the  complete  demonstration  of 
his  right  and  Mr.  Jefferson's  wrong.  I  admire  Thomas  Jefferson  as  a 
genius  in  many  ways,  as  a  patriot,  a  real  Democrat,  a  promoter  of  edu- 
cation, the  founder  of  the  University  of  Virginia,  and  a  great  statesman 
and  politician,  but  he  does  not  appear  at  his  best  in  this  batture  contro- 
versy. The  special  pleading  of  which  he  is  guilty,  the  inconsistencies  of 
the  positions  that  he  takes,  his  disingenuous  citations,  leaving  out  im- 
portant additions  that  would  change  the  effect  of  the  citation  as  author- 
ity are  all  brought  out  by  Mr.  Livingston  with  clearness  and  force  and 
with  a  sincere  indignation  that  manifested  itself  sometimes  in  the  keenest 
ridicule  and  at  other  times  in  the  most  eloquent  invective.  He  closed  his 
answer  as  follows : 

"I  now  take  my  leave  of  Mr.  Jefferson,  In  my  answer,  I  have  confined 
myself  to  his  book.  Notwithstanding  the  strong  temptations  which  assailed 
me  almost  in  every  page,  I  have  strictly  kept  within  the  boundaries  of  a  just 
(and,  I  think,  considering  the  wanton  attack)  a  mild  defense.  My  future 
conduct  will  depend  much  on  that  of  my  adversary.  I  shall  continue  to  reply 
to  every  argument  that  may  be  addressed  to  the  public  on  this  subject. 
Knowing  that  my  cause  is  good,  I  do  not  despair  even  with  humble  preten- 
sions, to  make  its  justice  appear.  For  this  purpose  I  have  always  courted 
investigation;  I  should  have  preferred  it  in  a  court  of  justice,  but  do  not 
decline  it  before  the  public, 

"Though  some  may  condemn  me  only  on  hearing  the  name  of  my  opponent, 
there  are  many,  very  many  in  the  nation,  who  have  independence  enough  to 
judge  for  themselves,  and  the  ability  to  decide  with  correctness — to  such  I 
submit  the  merits  of  a  controversy  which  has  been  rendered  interesting  as 
well  from  the  constitutional  as  the  legal  questions  it  involves,  and  on  which 
Mr,  Jefferson  has,  by  his  management  of  it,  staked  his  legal,  his  political, 
and  almost  his  moral  reputation.  That  he  should  not  have  understood  the 
nature  of  my  title  and  the  different  foreign  codes  on  which  it  depends,  is  no 
reproach;  that  he  should  have  acted  at  all  without  this  knowledge,  must  sur- 
prise— that  he  should  have  acted  forcibly,  must  astonish  us,  but,  that  he 
should  persevere  in  the  same  pretense  of  understanding  the  laws  of  France 
better  than  gentlemen  bred  to  it  from  their  childhood,  and  who,  engaged  on 
the  same  side  of  the  controversy  with  himself,  have  abandoned  the  ground 
he  has  taken,  that  he  should  obstinately  justify  an  invasion  of  private 
property,  in  a  manner  that  puts  it  in  the  power  of  a  president  with  impunity 
to  commit  acts  of  oppression  at  which  a  king  would  tremble — that  he  should 
do  all  this  and  still  talk  of  conscious  rectitude,  must  amaze  all  those  who  look 
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only  to  the  reputation  he  has  enjoyed,  and  who  do  not  consider  the  incon- 
sistency of  human  nature,  and  the  deplorable  effects  of  an  inordinate  passion 
for  popularity." 

So  far  as  I  know,  Mr.  Jefferson  made  no  further  answer.  Indeed  it 
would  have  been  difficult  for  him  to  do  so. 

After  Livingston  had  prepared  his  Criminal  Code  for  Louisiana, 
which  gave  him  deserved  and  worldwide  fame  as  one  of  the  great  law- 
givers of  modern  times,  and  of  which  I  shall  say  something  later,  he 
sent  it  to  Mr.  Jefferson  for  suggestions.  Mr.  Jefferson  pleaded  his  great 
age  and  his  inability  to  comment  upon  the  Code  as  it  deserved,  but  he 
said: 

"I  have  attended  to  so  much  of  your  work  as  has  heretofore  been  laid  before 
the  public,  and  have  looked  with  some  attention  also  into  what  you  have  now 
sent  me.    It  will  certainly  arrange  your  name  with  the  sages  of  antiquity." 

And  he  closes  a  long  letter  with  this  expression :  ^'Wishing  anxiously 
that  your  great  work  may  obtain  complete  success  and  become  an  exam- 
ple for  the  imitation  and  improvement  of  other  States,  I  pray  you  to  be 
assured  of  my  unabated  friendship  and  respect." 

Ten  years  after  Jefferson's  death  Livingston  appeared  as  senior  coun- 
sel for  the  city  in  the  case  of  New  Orleans  v.  the  United  States,  argued 
and  decided  in  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  in  1836  and 
reported  in  10th  Peters,  662.  The  question  in  the  case  was  unlike  that 
in  the  Batture  case.  The  city  of  l^ew  Orleans  had  extended  its  streets 
across  what  was  really  a  batture  down  to  the  river.  The  tract  had  been 
gradually  enclosed  within  the  extended  levee.  The  issue  was  whether 
the  United  States  by  transfer  from  France  and  Spain  had  not  acquired 
such  a  right  in  this  open  space  as  to  prevent  the  city  from  extending  its 
streets  through  it.  Mr.  Webster  was  associated  with  Mr.  Livingston  in 
representing  the  city  and  Benjamin  F.  Butler,  Attorney-General  of  the 
United  States,  represented  the  Government.  In  the  course  of  the  argu- 
ment, Mr.  Butler  referred  a  number  of  times  to  Mr.  Livingston's  answer 
to  Mr.  Jefferson  and  commended  the  accuracy  and  lucidity  of  his  deal- 
ing with  certain  of  the  issues  arising  in  the  case  then  under  argument. 
When  Mr.  Livingston  came  to  reply  he  used  this  language,  which  will 
be  found  on  page  691  of  10th  Peters : 

"The  reference  to  the  pamphlet,  from  which  the  argument  has  been  drawn; 
the  flattering  terms  in  which  the  attorney-general  has  been  pleased  to  speak  of 
it;  and  the  possibility  that,  in  looking  at  it,  the  court  may  recur  to  other  parts 
than  those  immediately  relating  to  the  question  before  them,  oblige  me  to  ask 
their  indulgence  for  a  single  observation;  irrelevant,  it  is  true,  to  the  case,  but 
which  I  am  happy  to  find  an  opportunity  of  making.     The  pamphlet  was 
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written  under  circumstances  in  which  the  author  thought  and  still  thinks,  he 
had  suffered  grievious  wrongs;  wrongs  which  he  thought,  and  still  thinks, 
justified  the  warmth  of  language  in  which  some  parts  of  his  arguments  are 
couched;  but  which  his  respect  for  the  public  and  private  character  of  his 
opponent  always  obliged  him  to  regret  that  he  had  been  forced  to  use.  He 
is  happy,  however,  to  say,  that  at  a  subsequent  period,  the  friendly  intercourse 
with  which,  prior  to  that  breach,  he  had  been  honored,  was  renewed;  that 
the  offended  party  forgot  the  injury;  and  that  the  other  performed  the  more 
difficult  task  (if  the  maxim  of  a  celebrated  French  author  is  true)  of  forgiving 
the  man  upon  whom  he  had  inflicted  it.  The  court,  I  hope,  will  excuse  this 
personal  digression;  but  I  could  not  avoid  using  this  occasion  of  making 
known  that  I  have  been  spared  the  lasting  regret  of  reflecting  that  Jefferson 
had  descended  to  the  grave  with  a  feeling  of  ill  will  towards  me." 

The  case  was  decided  in  favor  of  tlie  city  of  'New  Orleans  and  against 
tlie  United  States.  In  leaving  the  Batture  case  I  should  say  that  Liv- 
ingston bought  his  interest  in  it  originally  Avith  the  hope  that  its  in- 
crease in  value  would  enable  him  to  pay  off  his  debt  to  the  United  States 
growing  out  of  the  defalcation  as  District  Attorney  of  New  York.  He 
had  confessed  judgment  for  more  than  $100,000  and  had  surrendered  all 
his  then  property  to  satisfy  as  much  as  it  would.  The  batture  followed 
him  for  many  years  of  his  life,  and  while  he  lived  was  a  liability  and 
drained  his  pocket  and  his  strength.  He  did  settle  his  debt  wath  the 
United  States,  however,  principal  and  interest,  the  interest  amounting 
to  more  than  the  principal.  When  Jackson  sent  his  name  to  the  Sen- 
ate as  Secretary  of  State,  Clay  moved  a  scrutiny  of  the  settlement  of 
Livingston  with  the  Government.  Lie  was  induced  to  withdraw  the 
motion  on  Senator  Dallas's  assurance  of  its  entirely  honorable  character, 
but  this  did  not  prevent  Clay  in  subsequent  attacks  upon  Jackson  from 
classing  Livingston  with  notorious  defaulters  in  the  Government. 

There  remains  for  me  to  say  something  of  Livingston's  relations  to 
Andrew  Jackson  and  of  the  Code  upon  which  rests  his  chief  right  to 
rank  among  the  really  great.  In  1814  the  English  were  threatening  the 
territory  of  the  United  States  along  the  gulf,  and  General  Jackson, 
stationed  at  Mobile,  was  taking  measures  to  meet  them.  The  English 
hoped  that  the  Erench  and  Spanish  Creoles,  with  whom  the  transfer  of 
Louisiana  had  not  been  very  popular,  might  be  induced  to  welcome  them 
and  side  with  them.  There  were  other  elements,  too,  in  the  community, 
whose  loyalty  was  uncertain.  There  were  the  free  persons  of  color,  and 
there  were  the  slaves.  Livingston,  who  had  become  the  acknowledged 
leader  of  the  bar  of  New  Orleans,  was  much  concerned,  and  was  active 
in  seeking  to  arouse  all  the  people  to  the  necessity  of  measures  for  de- 
fense. Having  married  a  Erench  lady  a  year  after  he  came  to  Louisiana, 
for  his  second  wife,  he  was  popular  with  the  Erench  and  was  effective 
I  I  !  r 
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in  enlisting  tlieir  support.  Having  known  Jackson  through  his  associa- 
tion with  him  in  Congress,  to  which  I  have  ah*eady  referred,  Jackson 
was  glad  to  avail  himself  of  his  services.  Jackson,  when  he  came  to  'New 
Orleans  to  look  the  ground  over,  dined  with  Livingston  the  first  evening, 
and  soon  thereafter  appointed  him  as  a  volunteer  aid.  Livingston  was 
very  active  before  and  during  the  Battle  of  Kew  Orleans.  He  exposed 
himself  in  his  duties  many  times,  and  his  courage  and  eifectiveness 
called  forth  the  warm  approval  of  Jackson,  who  gave  him  his  portrait 
with  a  most  commendatory  inscription.  The  artist  was  French  and  gave 
Jackson  a  much  more  ISTapoleonic  cast  of  countenance  than  Jackson's 
other  portraits  led  us  to  think  he  had.  Livingston  continued  to  serve 
Jackson  until  he  left  l^ew  Orleans.  He  interpreted  Jackson's  addresses 
to  the  French  and  he  lent  him  his  aid  in  every  way  by  advice  and 
activity. 

Livingston  was  a  man  of  sweet  disposition,  charming  manner  and 
great  goodness  of  heart,  but  the  historians  refer  to  him  in  a  way  that 
indicates  that  his  reputation  in  Louisiana  for  probity  was  not  unques- 
tioned. Professor  Bassett,  in  his  life  of  Andrew  Jackson,  speaks  of 
Livingston  as  a  lawyer  of  "talent,  but  not  too  scrupulous."  Gayarre,  in 
his  history  of  Louisiana,  refers  to  him  as  the  first  lawyer  of  JSTew  Orleans, 
but  "of  supposed  rapacity."  It  is  to  be  presumed  that  the  story  of  his 
defalcation  had  followed  him  to  ISTew  Orleans,  and  it  is  quite  evident 
that  he  had  encountered  much  criticism  of  the  people  of  New  Orleans 
in  his  effort  to  possess  himself  of  the  batture.  Moreover,  in  the  zeal  of 
his  advocacy,  he  had  incurred  enmities  and  aroused  criticism  in  which 
there  was  some  element  of  justice.  All  his  life  long  he  contracted  debts 
and  did  not  pay  them  promptly. 

For  four  or  five  years  before  the  Battle  of  I^ew  Orleans  a  band  of 
men  who  called  themselves  privateers  and  who  preyed  upon  Spanish 
vessels  had  their  headquarters  on  an  island  in  one  of  the  bayous  west 
of  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi  called  "Barrataria."  The  island  was  the 
island  of  Grande  Terre.  They  first  claimed  their  commission  as  priva- 
teers from  the  French  island  of  Guadaloupe,  and  when  that  was  captured 
by  the  English  they  solicited  and  obtained  a  commission  from  a  newly 
established  republic  of  Cartagena,  claiming  independence  from  Spain. 
They  carried  on  a  very  lucrative  business  of  defrauding  the  enemies  of 
the  United  States  by  smuggling  the  merchandise  plundered  from  Spanish 
merchantmen  into  l^ew  Orleans.  Their  sale  of  these  smuggled  goods 
was  open  and  almost  defiant.  The  people  from  ISTew  Orleans,  many  of 
them,  connived  at  it  and  bought  the  articles  sold,  although  Claiborne 
protested  and  besought  the  Legislature  of  the  State  in  vain  for  aid  to 
suppress  this  lawlessness.     Finally  a  naval  expedition  of  the  United 
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States  Government  broke  up  their  settlement  at  Grande  Terre  and  cap- 
tured one  of  the  two  brothers  Lafitte,  who  were  the  leaders.  Professor 
Bassett  says  that  Livingston  represented  them  as  counsel.  Whether  this 
representation  was  after  only  some  of  them  had  been  captured  and  im- 
prisoned in  ISTew  Orleans,  and  he  was  merely  appearing  in  their  defense, 
or  whether  it  had  been  maintained  earlier  pending  their  illicit  business 
career,  of  which  there  is  some  intimation,  does  not  distinctly  appear. 

In  spite  of  the  successful  naval  expedition  against  them,  the  Barra- 
tarians  seemed  to  have  returned  to  Grande  Terre  whence  they  had  fled, 
and  there  under  Jean  Lafitte  resumed  operations.  While  there  in  1814 
a  British  war  vessel  came  to  Barrataria  Bay,  and  the  British  Admiral 
in  command  in  the  Gulf  offered  Lafitte  a  commission  in  the  English 
J^avy  and  a  large  sum  of  money  if  he  and  his  men  would  join  their 
forces.  Lafitte  sent  the  communications  to  a  friend  in  ISTew  Orleans  to 
be  presented  to  the  authorities.  His  brother  was  still  in  prison.  When 
this  became  known,  Jackson  in  issuing  a  proclamation  to  the  people 
referred  with  scorn  to  the  fact  that  the  English  sought  to  associate  them- 
selves with  "pirates,  and  robbers  and  hellish  banditti."  Afterwards, 
however,  he  was  glad  to  accept  their  services  in  defense  of  'New  Orleans, 
and  in  his  general  orders  after  the  battle  referred  to  them  as  gentlemen 
and  privateers,  with  great  commendation  of  their  courage  and  valor. 
After  the  battle  Jackson  continued  the  martial  law  when  the  necessity 
for  it  had  ceased,  and  issued  an  order  sending  the  French  aliens  out  of 
the  city.  A  French  naturalized  citizen  published  a  letter  in  which  he 
criticised  this  order  severely.  Jackson  had  him  arrested  and  committed 
to  jail.  Hall,  who  was  the  United  States  District  Judge,  issued  a  writ 
of  habeas  corpus  to  inquire  into  the  legality  of  this  arrest.  Jackson 
thereupon  arrested  the  United  States  Judge  and  confined  him.  After 
the  news  of  peace  came  martial  law  was  suspended,  and  Judge  Hall,  at 
the  instance  of  the  District  Attorney,  cited  Jackson  for  contempt.  Jack- 
son attempted  to  answer,  but  the  court  declined  to  hear  him  and  fined 
him  $1,000,  which  he  paid.  It  is  suggested,  though  without  direct  proof, 
that  Livingston  was  Jackson's  adviser  in  this  illegal  course,  but  it  is 
difficult  to  believe  that  Livingston,  with  his  accurate  knowledge  of  the 
law,  could  have  allowed  himself  to  give  such  advice.  It  is  established, 
however,  that  Livingston  drafted  the  answer  which  Jackson  attempted  to 
make  to  the  proceeding  instituted  against  him  in  Judge  Hall's  court  for 
contempt.  It  is  noteworthy  that  the  Barratarians  were  present  when  he 
was  summoned  for  contempt,  and  proposed  to  throw  the  judge  into  the 
river,  but  Jackson  repressed  any  such  lawlessness,  submitted  to  the  juris- 
diction of  the  court,  and  paid  the  fine.  Subsequently  he  threatened  to 
secure  impeachment  proceedings  against  Judge  Hall,  but  wisely  allowed 
the  matter  to  drop. 
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Livingston  liad  not  succeeded  financially.  His  expenses  were  heavy. 
As  already  said,  the  time  that  he  had  consumed  on  the  Batture  contro- 
versy and  the  money  expended  were  a  loss,  and  the  deht  which  he  had 
confessed  judgment  for  to  the  Government  still  hung  over  him.  His 
affection  for  his  wife  and  children  was  very  tender.  He  had  suffered 
great  grief  in  the  loss  first  of  a  daughter  and  then  of  a  son,  neither  of 
whom  he  was  able  to  see  as  much  as  he  would.  His  letters  to  his  son 
are  full  of  affection,  wise  advice,  and  may  be  compared  in  some  ways 
with  the  letters  of  Lord  Chesterfield  to  his  son.  The  beauty,  fluency, 
terseness,  wit  and  humor  of  his  style  make  the  reading  of  anything  that 
he  wrote  most  delightful.  He  was  a  man  evidently  of  the  kindest  feel- 
ing, anxious  to  please,  anxious  to  help,  a  man  of  high  ideals,  if  one  can 
judge  by  his  expressions,  but  always  belabored  by  financial  burdens,  due 
to  his  lack  of  economy  and  business  sense.  The  lady  whom  he  married 
for  his  second  wife  had  herself  had  a  romantic  life.  She  was  the  daugh- 
ter of  a  French  noble  family  which  had  migrated  from  France  to  San 
Domingo,  and  had  acquired  great  wealth  and  constructed  a  marble 
palace  on  the  sea  and  surrounded  themselves  with  hundreds  of  slaves,  a 
great  plantation,  and  a  most  luxurious  environment.  The  revolt  of  the 
negroes  in  the  island  drove  the  family  to  ISTew  Orleans.  Mrs.  Livingston 
was  a  widow  of  not  more  than  twenty  when  Mr.  Livingston  married  her. 
She  had  married  for  the  first  time  at  the  age  of  thirteen,  had  lost  three 
children  and  her  husband,  and  had  returned  to  her  father's  house.  In 
her  escape  from  San  Domingo  with  her  younger  sister  by  a  British 
warship  she  saw  her  grandmother,  who  was  in  her  party,  killed  by  a 
bullet  of  one  of  the  revolting  negroes.  She  was  a  very  beautiful  woman, 
a  woman  of  great  culture,  wide  reading,  and  a  real  helpmeet  of  Living- 
ston in  his  political  career  thereafter.  He  always  kept  open  house  in 
'New  Orleans,  Washington,  and  Paris,  and  Mrs.  Livingston  presided  in 
his  home  with  a  grace  and  charm  and  distinction  that  all  the  statesmen 
of  the  day  noted. 

From  his  earliest  experience  in  Congress,  Livingston  had  manifested 
an  interest  in  a  reform  of  the  criminal  laws,  and  had  moved  a  resolution 
for  a  revision  of  the  criminal  laws  of  the  United  States  while  he  was 
still  a  representative  in  Congress  from  l^ew  York.  He  had  an  interest 
in  the  humanizing  of  the  criminal  laws  and  the  punishment  of  criminals 
as  deep  and  earnest  as  that  of  Romilly  or  Howard.  In  1821  the  Legis- 
lature of  Louisiana  elected  him  to  revise  the  entire  system  of  criminal 
law  of  the  State.  He  was  admirably  fitted  to  do  this.  He  had  a  pro- 
found understanding  of  jurisprudence  and  the  widest  knowledge  of  the 
codes  of  the  various  legal  systems  of  the  world,  especially  the  common 
law,  the  Roman  law,  the  civil  law,  the  Spanish  Code,  and  the  Code 
ISTapoleon.    He  had  a  fluency  in  felicitous,  accurate,  lucid,  terse  but  com- 
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prehensive  expression  that  was  remarkable  and  supplied  just  what  was 
needed  in  a  lawgiver.  With  the  most  absorbing  industry  he  devoted  his 
attention  to  the  preparation  of  what  was  certainly  an  ''opus  magnumf 
He  called  his  work  a  penal  system  consisting  of  four  codes,  a  code  de- 
fining crimes,  a  code  of  criminal  procedure,  a  code  of  evidence,  a  code 
of  prison  reform,  with  an  appendix  of  definitions.  He  wrote  in  his 
report  to  the  Legislature  a  volume  of  explanation  and  argument  to 
justify  each  code  which  he  had  prepared.  After  he  had  devoted  three 
years  to  this  labor  and  had  prepared  the  manuscript  for  the  printer  he 
suffered  the  unusual  misfortune  of  having  his  entire  manuscript,  of 
which  he  had  no  copy,  destroyed  by  fire.  But  so  clearly  defined  in  his 
mind  had  his  work  become  that  in  two  years  more  he  was  able  to  repro- 
duce both  the  code  and  his  argument  for  it  and  his  explanation.  ]^o  one 
can  read,  even  in  a  cursory  way,  as  I  have  done,  the  plan  of  the  code, 
his  explanations  of  it,  and  the  style  of  the  various  sections  of  it,  with- 
out joining  the  world  of  his  time  in  profound  admiration  for  his  work. 
It  gave  him  a  reputation  abroad  as  a  jurist  on  the  continent  certainly 
equaling  that  of  either  Story,  Marshall,  or  Kent.  He  was  made  a  mem- 
ber of  the  institutes  of  many  countries,  notably  that  of  France,  and  the 
great  American  lawyers  all  pronounced  encomiums  upon  his  work.  Ben- 
tham,  the  great  English  philosopher  and  law  reformer,  was  most  pro- 
nounced in  his  praise  of  the  work. 

Livingston  was  fifty  years  ahead  of  his  day  in  the  liberality  of  his 
enlightened  provisions  for  punishment.  In  the  preamble  of  the  Code 
he  proposed,  was  this : 

"Vengeance  is  unknown  to  the  law.  The  only  object  of  punishment  is  to 
prevent  the  commission  of  offenses;  it  should  be  calculated  to  operate:  First, 
on  the  delinquent,  so  as  by  seclusion  to  deprive  him  of  the  present  means, 
and  by  habits  of  industry  and  temperance,  of  any  future  desire  to  repeat  the 
offense. 

"Secondly,  on  the  rest  of  the  community,  so  as  to  deter  them  by  the 
example,  from  a  like  contravention  of  the  laws.  No  punishments  greater  than 
are  necessary  to  effect  these  ends,  ought  to  be  inflicted.  No  acts  or  omissions 
should  be  declared  to  be  offenses,  but  such  as  are  injurious  to  the  State,  to 
societies  permitted  by  the  law,  or  to  individuals. 

"But  penal  laws  should  not  be  multiplied  without  evident  necessity;  there- 
fore acts,  although  injurious  to  individuals  or  societies,  should  not  be  made 
liable  to  public  prosecution,  when  they  may  be  sufficiently  repressed  by 
private  suit." 

Again :  ' 

"Penal  laws  should  be  written  in  plain  language,  clearly  and  unequivocally 
expressed,  that  they  may  neither  be  misunderstood  nor  perverted;  they  should 
be  so  concise,  as  to  be  remembered  with  ease;  and  all  technical  phrases,  or 
words  they  contain,  should  be  clearly  defined.  They  should  be  promulgated  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  force  a  knowledge  of  their  provisions  upon  the  people; 
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to  this  end  they  should  not  only  be  published,  but  taught  in  the  schools;  and 
publicly  read  on  stated  occasions. 

"The  law  should  never  command  more  than  it  can  enforce.  Therefore, 
whenever,  from  public  opinion,  or  any  other  cause,  a  penal  law  cannot  be 
carried  into  execution,  it  should  be  repealed." 

He  was  very  much  opposed  to  capital  punisliment,  and  made  the  pun- 
ishment hard  labor  for  life.  He  was  very  anxious  to  prevent  contamina- 
tion of  criminals  by  association,  and  he  provided  for  a  separate  confine- 
ment of  prisoners.  He  divided  them  into  classes.  Those  under  eighteen 
he  sent  to  one  prison  of  reform  and  those  above  eighteen  to  another. 
He  provided  vocational  education  for  the  younger  class.  Modern  penolo- 
gists may  not  agree  with  all  his  ideas,  but  the  liberality  of  his  purpose 
and  the  general  practical  details  that  he  inserted  in  his  Code  are  quite 
wonderful  in  view  of  the  conditions  that  then  prevailed. 

It  is  not  surprising,  in  view  of  this  work,  that  Sir  Henry  Main,  him- 
self a  great  expounder  of  law,  spoke  of  Livingston  "as  the  first  legal 
genius  of  modern  times."  The  Legislature  of  Louisiana  was  not  sufii- 
ciently  progressive  and  courageous  to  adopt  his  code,  but  many  States 
have  borrowed  from  it.  His  code  of  reform  and  prison  discipline  was 
adopted  by  Guatemala.  When  a  World  Congress  of  Prison  Reform  was 
about  to  be  held  in  Europe  a  new  edition  of  his  works  on  the  criminal 
law,  including  this  code  and  one  prepared  by  him  while  in  Congress  for 
the  United  States,  was  published  with  an  introduction  by  Chief  Justice 
Chase,  who  speaks  in  highest  commendation  of  Livingston  as  a  world 
reformer  in  this  field.  After  the  completion  of  his  criminal  code  he  was 
appointed  on  a  committee  to  draft  a  civil  code  of  Louisiana,  which  the 
Legislature  for  the  most  part  adopted  in  1825.  The  most  important 
chapters  of  this,  including  all  those  on  contracts,  were  prepared  by 
Livingston  alone. 

Livingston  was  elected  to  Congress  and  represented  Louisiana  from 
1823  to  1829.  Because  of  his  duties  in  Congress  he  did  not  return  to 
Louisiana  to  seek  a  reelection,  and  probably  because  of  his  absence  he 
was  defeated.  But  the  Legislature  of  Louisiana  thereupon  elected  him 
to  the  Senate,  and  he  entered  that  body  with  Jackson's  inauguration 
as  President  and  served  there.  He  was  offered  the  mission  to  France 
by  President  Jackson  after  he  had  been  elected  to  the  Senate,  but  he  felt 
obliged  for  financial  reasons  to  decline.  As  already  said,  he  was  one 
of  Jackson's  intimate  friends,  and  was  perhaps  one  of  the  first  to 
propose  to  him  that  he  should  be  a  candidate  for  the  Presidency. 
After  Van  Buren  retired  from  the  State  Department  under  Jackson, 
Livingston  was  invited  to  succeed  him,  and  with  some  hesitation  he 
accepted. 

During  Livingston's  service  in  Jackson's  Cabinet  the  controversy  arose 
between  the  Government  of  the  United  States  and  the  State  of  South 
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Carolina  over  tlie  enforcement  of  the  customs  laws  of  the  United  States, 
and  the  Legislature  of  South  Carolina  passed  its  nullification  ordinances. 
Livingston,  as  Secretary  of  State,  wrote  the  proclamation  which  Jack- 
son issued  to  the  people  of  South  Carolina  and  to  the  people  of  the 
United  States  on  the  subject  of  nullification.  It  is  an  admirable  docu- 
ment, and,  as  has  been  truly  said,  it  argues  the  case  against  nullification 
with  all  the  charm,  force  and  style  of  John  Marshall.  The  vigor  of  the 
assertion  of  ISTational  power  was  so  great  that  some  of  Jackson's  friends 
were  troubled  over  what  they  called  the  '^Metaphysics  of  the  Montesque 
of  the  Cabinet." 

Jackson  was  very  fond  of  Livingston,  but,  as  the  correspondence 
shows,  he  did  not  have  the  profoundest  confidence  in  his  political  judg- 
ment. He  spoke  of  him  during  his  incumbency  as  Secretary  of  State  as 
a  polished  scholar,  an  able  writer,  and  a  most  excellent  man,  but  he  said 
"he  knows  nothing  of  mankind,  and  he  lacks  Van  Buren's  judgment." 
He  also  referred  to  the  fact  that  his  memory  was  then  somewhat  failing 
him. 

In  the  controversy  with  the  United  States  Bank  and  Jackson's  deter- 
mination to  remove  the  deposits,  Livingston  was  not  in  full  sympathy 
with  him  and  tried  to  effect  a  settlement  and  compromise  between  the 
contending  parties;  but  he  failed.  Jackson  then  renewed  the  offer  to 
Livingston  which  he  had  made  him  at  the  beginning  of  his  administra- 
tion, that  of  the  post  of  Minister  to  France.  The  post,  always  honorable 
and  important,  was  especially  so  at  this  time  when  an  issue  was  pend- 
ing as  to  the  payment  by  France  of  what  were  known  as  the  French 
spoliation  claims,  which  France  had  agreed  to  pay,  but  failed  to  appro- 
priate the  money  for.  Louis  Philippe  was  then  King  of  the  French  and 
found  difficulty  in  persuading  the  French  Assembly  to  make  the  appro- 
priations. Livingston  accepted  the  offer,  left  the  Cabinet  and  went  to 
France.  In  his  usual  state  of  pecuniary  distress  he  borrowed  $18,000 
from  the  United  States  Bank.  In  view  of  the  strained  relations  between 
Jackson  and  the  bank,  which  Livingston  sought  to  relieve  by  a  compro- 
mise, the  acceptance  of  such  a  favor  from  the  bank  scandalized  his 
friends. 

Livingston's  life  in  France  as  Minister,  of  course,  was  full  of  delight. 
Lie  and  his  wife  came  into  close  relationship  with  Lafayette,  who  was 
still  living  and  had  been  a  bosom  friend  of  Livingston's  family.  As  an 
Associate  Member  of  the  French  Institute,  life  in  Paris  was  all  he  could 
desire.  He  succeeded  after  much  effort  in  securing  an  appropriation  by 
the  French  Assembly  of  the  money  due  under  the  treaty,  but  it  was 
accompanied  by  a  condition  that  President  Jackson  should  withdraw 
certain  strictures  that  he  had  made  upon  the  French  Government  in  a 
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message  to  Congress.  The  result  was  that  ultimately  Livingston  asked 
for  his  passports  and  returned  to  the  United  States,  where  he  was  re- 
ceived with  great  warmth.  The  matter  was  settled  by  the  mediation  of 
England,  the  money  was  paid,  and  a  construction  which  General  Jack- 
son put  upon  his  message  was  held  by  the  French  to  be  an  explanation. 
Livingston  wished  to  return  to  France,  and  intimated  his  willingness  to 
do  so  to  Jackson,  but  Jackson  appointed  Cass.  Livingston  retired  to  the 
estate  which  had  been  left  him  on  the  Hudson  by  his  sister,  Mrs.  Mont- 
gomery, and  there  lived  out  the  few  years  of  his  life  remaining. 

This  is  the  career  of  a  great  jurist  and  lawgiver.  There  are  few  lives 
in  our  history  more  replete  with  unusual  and  romantic  incidents,  with 
variety  of  experience,  with  great  constructive  and  useful  work.  His 
close  association  with  the  other  great  men  of  the  country  doubles  one's 
interest  in  him.  His  fame  was  greater  abroad  than  at  home.  While  we 
reluctantly  confess  that  he  had  weaknesses,  we  would  forget  it  in  the 
light  of  his  genius  and  his  heart.  A  study  of  his  personality  charms. 
His  broad  sympathies  awaken  affection.  The  great  code  of  enduring 
usefulness  which  he  left  to  his  countrymen  and  the  world  commjands  our 
grateful  admiration. 
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The  President  and  the  Presidency 


By  L.  Ames  Brown. 


I. 

It  is  much  too  early  yet  for  us  to  attempt  to  estimate  Mr.  Wilson  as 
an  historical  figure.  We  are  too  near  him  for  that  and  our  perception 
is  too  subject  to  the  feelings  which  have  heen  aroused  by  his  policies 
and  the  events  of  the  times.  I^evertheless^  the  business  of  assessment 
and  review  may  not  be  altogether  unprofitable  now  that  Mr.  Wilson's 
first  administration  is  drawing  towards  its  end;  nor  can  we  fail  to  ren- 
der service  by  careful  efforts  to  ascertain  the  essential  features  of  the 
very  individual  part  he  has  played  in  our  affairs.  Fortunately,  we  have 
standards  which  are  sufficiently  clear  to  make  feasible  an  effort  to  gauge 
the  importance  of  those  aspects  of  his  work  which  have  affected  the 
character  of  the  office  he  has  held.  So  our  task  is  by  no  means  hopeless 
when  we  essay  to  find  out  how  the  Presidency  has  been  shaped  or 
moulded  by  Mr.  Wilson. 

Mr.  Wilson  throughout  his  long  application  to  the  study  of  our  gov- 
ernment has  been  a  severe  critic  of  what  he  terms  the  J^ewtonian  theory, 
which  would  require  a  strict  adherence  to  the  limitations  and  checks 
imposed  by  the  Constitution;  he  has  consistently  upheld  the  view  that 
the  spirit  of  the  Constitution  is  capable  of  being  stretched  as  the  IsTation 
grows,  and  has  regarded  our  fundamental  law  as  a  plastic  thing  designed 
to  accommodate  itself  to  the  changing  life  of  the  people.  As  recently 
as  1913  Mr.  Wilson  observed  that  "the  character  of  the  Presidency  is 
passing  through  a  transitional  state."  "We  know  what  the  office  is 
now,"  he  said,  "and  what  use  must  be  made  of  it;  but  we  do  not  know 
what  it  is  going  to  work  out  into."  He  added  that  "the  present  position 
of  the  Presidency  in  our  actual  system,  as  we  use  it,  is  quite  abnormal 
and  must  lead  eventually  to  something  very  different."  What  has  Mr. 
Wilson  contributed  toward  the  correction  of  the  abnormalities  he  so 
recently  observed?  How  has  he  facilitated  the  transitions  which  he 
deemed  so  desirable?  The  answers  lie  in  the  record  which  all  of  us 
have  studied  with  unusual  care  as  it  unfolded,  because  of  our  tremendous 
concern  in  it. 

II. 

President  Wilson's  relations  with  Congress  constitute  the  most  inter- 
esting chapter  of  our  study,  in  so  far  as  interest  depends  on  new  de- 
velopments.   The  President's  conception  of  his  prerogatives  at  the  south 
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end  of  Pennsylvania  Avenue  lias  created  a  stir  more  than  once  among 
those  members  of  the  l^ational  Legislature  who  stand  for  precedent  and 
the  established  order.  That  Mr.  Wilson  would  be  exceedingly  "pro- 
gressive" in  his  relations  with  Congress  was  foreshadowed  a  few  weeks 
before  his  inauguration  March  4,  1913,  when  Mr.  Samuel  G.  Blythe 
announced  in  the  Saturday  Evening  Post  that  the  President  would  per- 
sonally address  joint  sessions  of  the  House  and  Senate  instead  of  trans- 
mitting long  messages  from  the  White  House  to  be  read  separately  in 
each  assemblage.  The  ISTational  Capital  seethed  with  comment,  some  of 
it  caustic,  as  soon  as  the  Saturday  Evening  Post  article  was  read.  I 
remember  that  the  incident  occurred  soon  after  it  had  become  known 
that  Mr.  Wilson  had  turned  down  an  invitation  to  join  the  fashionable 
Chevy  Chase  Club,  and  that  the  two  incidents  coming  so  close  together 
served  to  develop  the  opinion  among  Washingtonians  content  with 
Washington  as  it  then  was  that  they  had  a  Tartar  on  their  hands. 

The  President  verified  Mr.  Blythe's  announcement  at  the  first  oppor- 
tunity. As  soon  as  he  was  fairly  settled  in  the  White  House  he  called 
a  special  session  of  Congress  to  revise  the  tariff  in  accordance  with 
Democratic  pledges;  and  when  Congress  met  he  arranged  for  a  joint 
session  in  the  hall  of  the  House  of  Representatives  to  listen  to  an  ad- 
dress from  the  President.  Announcement  of  the  President's  intention 
to  address  the  Congress  brought  a  great  crowd  to  the  Capitol.  The  de- 
mand for  seats  in  the  House  galleries  was  greater  than  at  any  time 
since  the  Spanish- American  war.  With  characteristic  promptness.  Presi- 
dent Wilson  stepped  into  his  automobile  at  the  White  House  just  eight 
minutes  before  1  o'clock,  the  hour  at  which  he  had  asked  the  two  Houses 
to  meet.  Coolly  and  naturally  he  drove  to  the  Capitol,  accompanied  by 
his  private  secretary,  who  carried  a  packet  of  half  sheets  of  note  paper 
upon  which  the  message  had  been  printed.  With  every  appearance  of 
naturalness,  he  proceeded  to  the  House  side  of  the  Capitol  and  to  the 
Speaker's  ofiice.  There  he  met  a  committee  of  the  House  and  Senate, 
who  were  very  much  ill  at  ease,  and  permitted  himself  to  be  escorted 
onto  the  floor. 

The  President's  reading  of  his  message  and  his  announced  intention 
to  make  it  customary  provoked  a  discussion  of  the  general  subject  of 
the  relationship  between  the  Capitol  and  the  White  House.  The  Capitol 
began  to  buzz.  Such  sticklers  for  custom  as  Senator  Lodge  talked  freely. 
Their  interviews  related  to  the  precedents  against  the  President  appear- 
ing in  person  to  deliver  his  message,  and  brought  out  the  information 
that  while  Washington  and  Jefferson  had  resorted  to  the  practice  it  had 
gone  out  with  the  latter  and  no  later  President  before  Mr.  Wilson  had 
revived  it.     Other  Senators  pointed  out  that  there  had  been  a  purpose 
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in  the  minds  of  the  fathers  of  the  Government  in  establishing  the  Capi- 
tol Building  and  the  President's  residence  at  opposite  ends  of  Washing- 
ton's broad  thoroughfare.  I  remember  well,  too,  the  pleasure  which 
the  late  Senator  Bacon  of  Georgia,  chairman  of  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations,  seemed  to  take  in  calling  attention  to  a  passage 
in  the  diary  of  Senator  McClay  of  Pennsylvania  who  told  of  the  dis- 
pleasure aroused  when  General  Washington  sought  to  i^articipate  in  an 
executive  session  of  the  Senate  to  defend  a  proposed  Indian  treaty.  The 
scene  was  so  stormy,  according  to  McClay,  that  President  Washington 
absented  himself  from  the  executive  session  never  to  attempt  another 
visit. 

These  little  outbursts  did  not  serve  to  deter  Mr.  Wilson  from  trying 
out  another  plan  which  he  had  in  mind  for  acquiring  greater  influence 
with  the  Congress.  He  recalled  that  there  was  a  President's  room  just 
outside  the  ante-chamber  of  the  Senate.  He  conceived  that  this  room 
might  be  used  to  greater  advantage  than  had  been  derived  from  it  by 
his  predecessors,  who  simply  visited  it  on  the  last  night  of  each  session 
of  Congress  to  sign  bills.  The  President  decided  to  use  the  room  for 
conferences  on  pending  legislation  with  members  of  both  Houses  of  Con- 
gress. He  did  appear  there  a  few  weeks  after  his  first  address  to  the 
Congress  and  conferred  on  several  measures  then  in  process  of  formu- 
lation. The  stir  which  followed  was  even  greater  than  his  address  had 
aroused.  The  precedent  broken  was  one  even  more  highly  revered.  It 
was  an  invasion  of  the  sanctum  of  the  Senate.  Most  of  the  Senators 
openly  resented  it. 

As  we  study  these  developments,  however,  in  the  light  of  four  years 
experience  we  see  that  their  significance  was  overestimated  at  the  time. 
Both  visits  to  the  Capitol  were  designed  to  get  the  country's  ear  for  the 
President,  and  they  served  him  no  further.  Of  course,  when  he  over- 
turned a  precedent,  properly  announcing  his  intention  to  do  so  in  ad- 
vance, and  appeared  before  a  joint  session  of  the  Congress,  he  not  only 
assured  himself  of  the  undivided  attention  of  each  legislator,  but  he 
had  every  thoughtful  citizen  in  the  country  hanging  on  his  words.  It 
Was  just  what  he  desired,  and  all  that  he  got. 

The  House  listened,  unawed  but  interested.  It  was  not  so  difficult 
for  Mr.  Wilson's  message  to  hold  their  attention  as  had  been  the  case 
with  other  Presidential  messages.  Mr.  Wilson's  was  the  length  of  a 
short  speech,  whereas,  dealing  trenchantly  with  broad  aspects  of  policy, 
each  of  Mr.  Taft's  annual  messages  was  a  great  compendium  of  detailed 
statements  which  were  furnished  by  the  heads  of  Federal  departments. 
These  messages  used  to  be  written  by  Cabinet  officers  and  assistant  Cabi- 
net officers  as  well,  and  I  know  at  least  one  newspaper  correspondent  in 
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Washiugton  who  had  the  honor  to  write  a  part  of  a  message  delivered 
by  one  of  our  recent  Presidents.  Of  course,  these  long  messages,  which 
were  read  unintelligibly  by  the  clerk  of  the  House  and  the  secretary  of 
the  Senate,  were  not  listened  to,  and  were  not  even  read  afterwards  by 
many  persons  except  students  and  newspaper  editors. 

Similarly,  the  President  exerted  no  important  new  influence  at  the 
President's  room  at  the  Capitol  which  he  did  not  have  in  his  study  at 
the  White  House.  It  was  good  advertisement  for  Woodrow  Wilson, 
who  stood  in  need  of  being  humanized  and  definitely  outlined  in  the 
public  eye,  and  it  was  good  advertisement  for  the  measures  which  he 
discussed  up  there.  But  that  was  all.  His  arguments  had  no  potency 
peculiar  to  the  place,  except  that  the  Senators  and  Congressmen  who 
Avere  invited  in  felt  flattered,  and  therefore  were  more  accessible  to  the 
President's  views.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  can  be  said  of  both  of  these 
customs  established  by  Mr.  Wilson,  that  neither  placed  in  his  hands  a 
surely  effective  instrumentality  for  swaying  the  Congress,  nor  assured 
him  of  a  measure  of  influence  greater  than  his  OAvn  character  established. 

Mr.  Wilson's  most  effective  means  of  exerting  his  influence  on  Con- 
gress has  been  in  White  House  conferences  with  the  members  of  the 
House  and  Senate  committees  entrusted  with  the  formulation  of  the 
measures  which  he  desired  to  shape.  It  is  hardly  an  exaggeration  to 
say  that  the  essentials  of  every  important  measure  on  which  the  record 
of  the  Democratic  Congresses  of  the  past  four  years  was  made  were 
fixed  in  President  Wilson's  office  at  the  White  House.  This  was  made 
apparent  during  the  formulation  of  the  Underwood-Simmons  Tariff 
Law.  The  President  had  many  conferences  with  Senator  Simmons  of 
I^orth  Carolina  and  Majority  Leader  Underwood  of  the  House  and 
with  other  members  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  of  the  House 
and  the  Finance  Committee  of  the  Senate.  He  deliberated  with  them 
as  to  the  schedules  of  the  law  which  would  best  fulfill  Democratic 
pledges,  sought  their  views,  and  subjected  them  to  the  closest  scrutiny 
from  every  angle.  Then  he  made  up  his  own  mind  and  proceeded  to 
get  his  decision  accepted  by  the  Democratic  leaders. 

It  chanced  that  no  spectacular  divergence  of  opinion  arose  until  the 
wool  and  sugar  schedules  were  taken  up.  The  President  was  convinced 
that  Secretary  of  State  Bryan's  views  that  sugar  and  wool  ought  to  go 
upon  the  free  list  were  correct.  Majority  Leader  Underwood,  on  the 
other  hand,  held  that  the  Democratic  campaign  pledge  not  to  destroy 
any  industry  by  its  tariff  revision  should  protect  the  sugar  industry  of 
Louisiana  from  the  disasters  of  free  trade,  and  that  the  necessities  of 
competition  did  not  demand  that  all  the  revenues  derived  from  the 
tariff  on  wool  should  be  abandoned.     The  President  refused  to  recede 
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in  eitlier  case,  altliougli  lie  did  permit  himself  to  be  persuaded  by  Demo- 
cratic Irrational  Committeeman  Robert  Ewing,  of  Louisiana,  tliat  tbe 
Louisianians  deserved  a  period  in  wliicb  to  prepare  themselves  for  the 
removal  of  all  duties  on  sugar.  Mr.  Underwood  surrendered  his  convic- 
tions to  the  President's  for  the  sake  of  the  party  welfare,  and  so  it  may 
be  said  that  President  Wilson  had  a  more  important  part  in  determin- 
ing the  character  of  the  tariff  law  signed  by  him  than  had  been  given 
any  recent  President.  His  effective  assertion  of  his  O'^vn  Adews  con- 
trasted strikingly  with  Mr.  Cleveland's  veto  and  with  Mr.  Taft's  accept- 
ance of  Payne- Aldrich  Law. 

Formulation  of  the  Currency  Bill,  the  Anti-Trust  Law,  and  the  other 
important  measures  embodied  in  the  record  of  achievement  upon  which 
the  Democracy  appealed  to  the  country's  favor  in  the  recent  election 
produced  repetitions  of  the  incidents  surrounding  the  writing  of  the 
Tariff  Bill.  The  Washington  correspondents  found  that  the  "leads"  of 
these  stories  often  came  from  the  White  House,  and  that  if  the  Presi- 
dent's will  could  be  ascertained  the  outcome  was  fairly  certain. 

The  series  of  instances  in  which  the  President's  will  was  sought  to 
be  inflicted  upon  Congress  was  climaxed  in  1914,  in  his  successful  fight 
for  the  repeal  of  the  provision  of  the  Panama  Canal  Act  exempting 
American  shipping  from  the  payment  of  tolls.  A  House  of  Representa- 
tives controlled  by  the  Democrats  had  passed  this  exemption.  The 
Democratic  ISTational  Convention  which  nominated  Mr.  Wilson  for  the 
Presidency  had  adopted  a  platform  committing  the  Democracy  to  the 
exemption.  Mr.  Wilson  decreed  from  the  White  House,  however,  that 
the  party  position  should  be  reversed  and  that  the  exemption  should  be 
repealed.  This  incident  was  unprecedented  in  the  history  of  American 
politics  since  the  advancement  of  the  party  system.  The  President  did 
not  make  a  full  public  explanation  of  his  position.  The  reasons  given 
in  his  message  demanding  the  repeal  were  those  relating  to  N^ational 
honor  and  the  necessity  that  America  should  not  permit  any  question 
to  arise  about  her  willingness  to  abide  by  treaty  obligations.  Undoubt- 
edly, Mr.  Wilson  had  the  conviction  that  the  Hay-Pauncefote  Treaty 
did  obligate  the  United  States  to  operate  the  canal  without  partiality  to 
her  own  shipping.  Another  interesting  consideration  said  to  have  been 
in  his  mind  at  the  time  touched  the  controversy  then  being  carried  on 
between  the  United  States  and  Japan  over  the  Alien  Land  Law  of  Cali- 
fornia. It  was  said  that  Great  Britain,  although  Japan's  ally,  had 
signified  to  the  United  States  that  she  would  not  support  Japan  in  a 
war  with  the  United  States,  provided  the  tolls  exemption  were  repealed. 
That  may  or  may  not  have  been  idle  gossip,  but  it  is  a  fact  that  Admin- 
istration leaders  in  both  Houses  of  Congress  made  effective  use  of  hints 
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that  grave  complications  in  our  foreign  affairs  might  be  avoided  by  the 
repeal.  Some  of  the  Administration  workers  did  not  scruple  either  at 
tactics  more  open  to  question  than  this.  For  instance,  it  was  said  that 
Congressman  Kitchin  of  I^orth  Carolina,  then  slated  to  succeed  Con- 
gressman Underwood  as  majority  leader,  was  threatened  by  an  Adminisr- 
tration  official  with  the  President's  opposition  to  his  selection  if  he  held 
out  against  the  repeal.  I  may  say  in  passing  that  the  same  report  of 
the  incident  conveyed  the  information  that  Mr.  Kitchin  made  just  the 
defiant  reply  to  this  threat  which  his  friends  consider  it  deserved.  It 
is  believable,  also,  that  the  President's  friends  made  profitable  resort 
to  intimations  of  acceptable  distributions  of  patronage  in  the  tense 
period  when  the  outcome  of  the  fight  in  the  House  hung  in  the  balance. 

The  President  was  not  adamantine,  however,  in  his  policy  of  guiding 
Congress.  His  position  was  that  he  should  have  the  largest  voice  in  all 
party  councils.  This  did  not  preclude,  of  course,  consultation  with  the 
other  party  leaders  and  concessions  on  his  own  part  where  differences 
arose.  In  most  of  his  experiences  with  the  Congress  leaders  the  Presi- 
dent has  made  his  fight  before  the  measure  involved  was  brought  out  on 
the  floors  of  Congress  for  a  vote.  Except  in  a  very  few  instances,  he 
has  been  guided  by  expediency  in  his  dealings  with  the  Congress  leaders. 
He  would  try  as  best  he  could  to  get  them  to  accept  his  views,  but  if  he 
failed  he  did  not  resort  to  the  executive  veto. 

Mr.  Wilson  has  vetoed  few  important  measures.  His  two  vetoes  of 
the  Immigration  Bill,  which  would  apply  an  educational  test  to  immi- 
grants, scarcely  count,  for  both  incidents  were  more  or  less  political 
claptrap.  In  each  case  Congress  passed  the  measure  in  the  expectation 
that  the  President  would  veto  it.  The  members  passed  it  because  they 
washed  to  go  on  record  as  favoring  the  popular  educational  test,  whereas 
the  President,  whose  views  on  immigration  had  been  cited  against  him 
in  the  1912  campaign,  was  willing  to  take  his  chances  politically  with 
the  veto. 

A  time  came  in  the  first  year  of  the  administration  when  many  of 
the  President's  friends  who  held  out  for  ideals  as  against  political  expe- 
diency prayed  that  he  might  exercise  his  power  of  veto.  It  was  when 
the  Congress  embodied  a  provision  in  the  Legislative,  Executive  and 
Judicial  Appropriation  Bill  exempting  labor  unions  from  antitrust  pros- 
ecutions under  a  special  appropriation  for  the  enforcement  of  the  Sher- 
man Law.  The  President  failed  to  veto  it.  The  explanation  has  been 
advanced  by  persons  having  a  confidential  relationship  with  the  Admin- 
istration that  the  President  had  given  his  word  to  certain  House  leaders 
to  sign  the  measure  at  a  time  when  he  did  not  fully  understand  its  sig- 
nificance, and  that  later  he  preferred  to  incur  the  possibility  of  criticism 
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than  go  back  on  his  agreement.  The  explanation  which  has  widest 
currency,  however,  and  greatest  plausibility  also,  is  that  the  President 
was  willing  to  make  almost  any  sacrifice  in  order  that  no  obstruction 
might  be  placed  in  the  way  of  the  tariff  bill  and  the  currency  and  anti- 
trust measures  which  it  then  seemed  would  constitute  the  body  of  the 
Administration's  legislative  achievements. 

The  broadening  of  the  President's  influence  over  Congress  has  had 
one  inevitable  result :  the  importance  of  the  majority  leadership  of  the 
House  has  been  greatly  diminished.  The  President's  laying  hold  of 
much  of  the  influence  which  the  majority  leader  or  the  Speaker  formerly 
wielded  has  been  facilitated  by  the  fact  that  Mr.  Kitchin,  the  ]3resent 
majority  leader,  often  found  himself  compelled  by  his  convictions  to 
oppose  the  administration.  Mr.  Kitchin,  out  of  consideration  for  the 
party  welfare,  in  practically  every  one  of  these  instances,  consented  to 
vote  merely  as  an  individual  and  not  to  attempt  to  organize  a  fight 
against  the  President. 

III. 

It  is  as  the  leader  of  his  party  that  the  President  has  controlled  Con- 
gress. His  dealings  with  Congress  have  had  no  taint  of  that  privacy 
which  at  times  has  impaired  the  public  confidence  in  representative 
government.  His  councils  with  the  Congress  leaders  have  been  partisan 
councils  and  no  effort  has  been  made  to  conceal  their  character.  Except 
in  times  of  crises  when  the  full  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  of  the 
Senate  was  invited  to  the  White  House,  the  men  consulted  by  the  Presi- 
dent were  the  Democratic  members  of  committees  framing  or  handling 
legislation  whom  the  President  considered  it  proper  for  him  to  guide. 

The  President's  power  in  his  party  increased  as  the  months  of  his 
first  administration  rolled  by.  It  was  climaxed  very  naturally  in  his 
dominance  of  the  Democratic  N^ational  Convention  at  St.  Louis.  I^o 
other  national  convention  was  ever  more  completely  mastered  by  a  single 
man,  for  the  simple  reason  that  no  such  body  could  be  more  completely 
mastered.  The  President  selected  the  temporary  chairman  and  the 
chairman,  and  had  them  submit  their  speeches  to  him  for  review.  He 
selected  the  men  to  write  the  platform  and  outlined  some  of  the  most 
important  ideas  to  be  embodied  in  it.  He  sent  Secretary  of  War  Baker 
and  Secretary  of  the  ^avy  Daniels  to  St.  Louis  to  act  as  his  personal 
representatives  in  the  convention  and  upon  the  platform  committee.  All 
important  developments  at  the  convention  were  shaped  by  the  President 
through  his  personal  representatives.  The  most  important  plank  of  the 
platform,  that  on  Americanism,  was  written  by  one  of  the  President's 
advisers  and  telegraphed  to  St.  Louis  by  the  White  House  after  the 
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convention  had  assembled.  Strong  objections  were  voiced  to  this  plank 
by  Democratic  politicians,  who  did  not  think  it  would  be  wise  for  them 
to"  lay  the  lash  upon  the  hyphenates.  INTo  one  dared  gainsay  the  Presi- 
dent openly,  however,  for  there  were  ominous  reports  from  Washington 
that  if  the  platform  committee  rejected  his  Americanism  plank  he  would 
go  to  St.  Louis  and  personally  call  upon  the  convention  to  sustain  him. 
xllso  it  was  said  that  the  President  would  repudiate  his  party  platform 
if  it  did  not  accord  with  his  convictions  on  Americanism.  In  one  other 
matter  the  President  inflicted  his  will  upon  the  party  organization  for 
their  mutual  benefit.  He  decreed  that  neither  the  platform  nor  the 
speeches  of  the  officers  of  the  convention  should  make  reference  to  the 
issue  of  involving  the  judiciary  in  politics,  which  was  then  being  raised 
against  Mr.  Hughes.  This  overruled  the  views  of  important  Democratic 
leaders,  as  did  the  President's  stand  for  a  suffrage  plank. 

High  as  he  has  placed  the  prerogative  of  party  leader,  the  President 
has  evinced  a  still  greater  regard  for  his  place  as  spokesman  of  the 
nation  in  matters  which  concern  the  national  welfare.  This  role  he  has 
assumed  not  only  in  times  of  international  crisis,  when  the  whole  coun- 
try was  supposed  to  hold  up  the  hands  of  the  President,  Mr.  Roosevelt's 
admonitions  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding,  but  also  in  time  of  domes- 
tic crises,  such  as  the  recent  controversy  between  the  railroads  and  the 
operatives'  brotherhoods  when  a  calamitous  national  strike  was  immi- 
nent. A  very  impressive  occasion  of  this  sort  came  when  the  President 
applied  himself  upon  the  stump  last  spring  to  the  task  of  convincing 
the  nation  that  need  existed  for  enlarging  our  instrumentalities  of 
national  defense.  The  President  was  intent  then  on  getting  a  bigger 
army  and  bigger  navy  program  through  Congress.  His  own  party  was 
divided,  so  he  set  out  to  prevail  upon  the  rank  and  file  voters  of  the 
country  of  both  parties  to  compel  their  representatives  in  Congress  to 
support  the  bigger  defense  movement. 

The  President's  successes  in  extending  his  powers  as  party  leader  and 
spokesman  of  the  nation  and  his  influence  over  Congress  have  a  common 
explanation.  They  result,  first,  from  his  personal  characteristics ;  the 
Presidency  has  ever  been  a  powerful  office  for  a  Jefferson,  a  Jackson, 
or  any  other  man  of  high  spirit  and  imperious  will.  The  other  cause 
of  his  success  has  been  the  effective  way  in  which  he  has  mobilized  the 
power  of  his  office  against  those  who  stood  in  his  way.  Wot  only  has 
he  devised  new  means  of  doing  this,  such  as  his  addresses  to  Congress 
and  his  practice  of  writing  letters  for  publication;  he  has  had  frequent 
access  to  the  opinion  of  the  nation  by  a  speech-making  which  amounted 
to  an  appeal  over  the  heads  of  the  members  of  Congress  to  the  source 
of  their  representative  power.     Mr.  Wilson's  manner  of  doing  this  has 
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been  effective  in  establishing  bonds  between  bim  and  tbe  electorate.  It 
is  true,  I  tbink,  tbat  in  many  sections  of  tbe  country  the  people  them- 
selves seem  sensible  of  a  more  direct  relationship  with  the  Presidency 
than  they  had  thought  existed  before.  Mr.  Wilson's  practice  has  been 
to  foster  these  ties.  He  has  expressed  his  great  interest  in  the  thoughts 
of  the  common  man  as  a  source  of  guidance  for  him  in  time  of  crisis, 
and  has  sought  to  increase  the  number  of  citizens  capable  of  sitting  down 
and  writing  really  valuable  letters  to  the  Chief  Executive  in  time  of 
stress.  He  has  tried  to  develop  an  intimacy  with  "the  silent  men  who 
watch  public  affairs  without  caring  too  much  about  the  fortunes  of 
parties." 

There  you  have  the  source  of  the  President's  power.  Mr.  Wilson  is 
a  man  of  great  affability  and  a  great  power  of  persuasion,  and  exerts  a 
considerable  influence  by  personal  contact  with  Congressmen  and  Sena- 
tors, although  many  of  these  have  no  real  affection  for  him.  Most  of 
the  would-be  recalcitrants,  however,  follow  his  leadership  because  they 
fear  his  influence  with  their  constituencies  and  they  v/ant  to  profit  by 
this  influence.  There  was  a  time,  not  long  distant,  when  resentment 
against  Mr.  Wilson's  attempted  domination  of  Congress  reached  a  high 
pitch  on  both  sides  of  the  Capitol.  The  evidence  of  this  resentment  had 
all  vanished  before  election  day,  however.  It  may  be  that  the  feeling 
was  smothered,  or  it  may  have  died  out.  It  is  nearer  the  fact  to  say 
that  the  Congressmen  gradually  waked  up  to  the  fact  that  Mr.  Wilson 
was  stronger  than  his  party,  and  that  their  most  profitable  role  would 
be  that  of  his  warm  supporters. 

IV. 

Mr.  Wilson  once  wrote :  "What  we  need  is  harmonious,  consistent 
party  government,  instead  of  a  wide  dispersion  of  functions  and  respon- 
sibility; and  we  can  get  it  only  by  connecting  the  President  as  closely 
as  may  be  with  his  party  in  Congress.  The  natural  connecting  link  is 
the  Cabinet." 

At  another  time  he  said :  "It  may  be  that  the  new  leadership  of  the 
executive,  inasmuch  as  it  is  likely  to  last  (he  was  speaking  of  the  promi- 
nence into  which  Mr.  Cleveland  had  been  brought  by  his  direction  of 
foreign  affairs  in  his  second  term),  will  have  a  very  far-reaching  effect 
upon  our  whole  method  of  government.  It  may  give  the  heads  of  the 
Executive  Departments  new  influence  upon  the  action  of  Congress." 

In  accordance  with  these  ideas  Mr.  Wilson  as  a  student  of  our  govern- 
ment subscribed  to  the  view  that  cabinets  should  be  made  up  largely  of 
party  leaders. 

Mr.  Wilson,  in  office,  however,  has  chosen  to  establish  direct  contact 
with  Congress  rather  than  to  utilize  the  possibilities  of  the  Cabinet  as 
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a  "connecting  link."  He  lias  been  his  own  spokesman  on  practically 
every  important  political  occasion.  The  conviction  is  clear  in  my  mind 
that  he  subordinates  partisan  influence  to  administrative  ability  in  his 
present  conception  of  Cabinet  efficiency.  Shortly  after  his  reelection,. 
Mr.  Wilson  made  the  significant  statement  that  he  was  satisfied  with  his 
Cabinet,  that  he  regarded  it  as  a  team  that  had  been  tested.  Apparently 
he  was  not  disheartened  by  any  seeming  dearth  of  meteoric  players  nor 
inclined  to  repeat  an  effort  to  utilize  the  services  of  a  distinguished 
party  leader  like  Mr.  Bryan. 

The  President  has  not  extended  the  power  of  his  Cabinet  beyond  that 
vested  in  previous  cabinets.  He  has  not  encouraged  his  official  advisers 
to  communicate  important  recommendations  directly  to  Congress  as 
Postmaster  General  Hitchcock  did  his  recommendation  for  Government 
ownership  of  telephones  during  the  Taft  administration.  Secretary  of 
War  Garrison  sought,  in  1914,  to  forge  ahead  of  the  Administration  in 
the  matter  of  army  policy,  but  in  doing  so  he  opened  the  way  for  his 
withdrawal  from  the  administration,  l^o  other  Cabinet  officer  has  emu- 
lated him  on  a  very  important  matter  of  policy. 

Cabinet  officers  have  participated  in  practically  all  of  the  White 
House  conferences  at  which  legislative  policies  were  formulated.  For 
instance.  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  McAdoo  was  consulted  when  the 
Tariff  Law  and  the  Currency  Law  were  being  framed,  and  dealt  directly 
with  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency,  and  Mr.  McReynolds, 
the  former  Attorney-General,  was  called  in  when  the  antitrust  laws  were 
being  prepared.  These  officers  were  present  at  the  White  House  meet- 
ing, however,  merely  as  advisers,  and  they  exerted  no  influence  in  the 
conferences  which  they  could  not  command  by  the  intrinsic  merit  of 
their  arguments. 

The  President's  relations  with  many  of  his  Cabinet  officers  have  no 
high  personal  coloring,  for  he  at  times  will  go  for  weeks  without  seeing 
one  or  more  of  them.  His  attitude  in  this  respect  is  indicated  by  the 
fact  that  in  periods  of  crises,  as  well  as  at  times  of  important  develop- 
ments in  connection  with  the  legislative  program,  the  President  has 
suspended  Cabinet  meetings  for  weeks  at  a  time. 

The  President  has  kept  in  close  touch  with  important  administrative 
problems  which  the  executive  departments  have  been  called  upon  to 
handle,  and  has  not  scrupled  at  an  effort  to  influence  the  Government 
commissions  in  the  evolution  of  their  important  policies.  His  para- 
mount influence  with  the  departments  has  been  disclosed  by  his  custom 
of  reviewing  the  plans  of  the  Attorney-General  with  respect  to  great 
antitrust  cases.  Two  instances  of  the  latter  which  have  been  widely 
discussed  were  the  intimation  to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
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of  the  President's  views  regarding  the  noted  5  per  cent  rate  case,  and 
his  letter  to  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  McAdoo  suggesting  that  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Board  authorize  the  establishment  of  joint  agencies  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  Banks  in  South  America.  At  least  one  member  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  is  said  to  have  been  highly  incensed 
at  the  President's  attitude  toward  the  Commission  during  the  considera- 
tion of  the  5  per  cent  rate  case,  and  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  gave  out 
a  public  statement  announcing  its  decision  not  to  carry  out  the  Presi- 
dent's recommendation.  The  President  paid  his  respects  to  Govern- 
ment commissions  in  a  speech  at  St.  Louis  in  the  spring  of  1916,  in 
which  he  said :  "It  is  very  interesting  how  important  men  feel  after 
they  get  on  a  Federal  board.  They  are  thereafter  hardly  approachable. 
They  are  jealous  of  nothing  so  much  as  being  spoken  to  too  familiarly 
by  the  President,  who  seems  to  be  regarded  as  some  sort  of  suspicious 
political  influence." 

To  those  members  of  the  Cabinet  who  have  yielded  the  obedience 
which  the  President  regards  as  necessary  to  team  work,  he  has  returned 
an  almost  paternal  loyalty.  More  than  a  year  ago,  when  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce,  Mr.  Redfield,  was  under  fire,  because  of  his  conduct  of 
the  Government's  investigation  of  the  Eastland  disaster  at  Chicago,  the 
President  stood  firmly  by  him.  At  another  time,  when  the  agitation 
against  the  Secretary  of  the  l^avy,  Mr.  Daniels,  was  at  its  height,  the 
President  declared  in  a  private  conversation :  ''By  God,  he  shall  stay 
here  as  long  as  I  do." 

Y. 

Mr.  Wilson's  direction  of  our  foreign  policies  during  his  administra- 
tion was  not  an  original  exercise  of  the  Presidential  prerogatives.  He 
has  fully  asserted  his  function  in  regard  to  foreign  relations,  but  so  did 
every  other  President  whose  tenure  of  the  White  House  witnessed  im- 
portant international  complications.  His  dominance  of  the  State  De- 
partment has  been  interesting,  however,  because  of  its  singular  com- 
pleteness. 

In  the  early  stages  of  our  difliculties  with  Germany,  the  saying  had 
currency  in  Washington  that  Mr.  Bryan's  only  contribution  to  the  im- 
portant notes  he  signed  were  his  signature  and  the  address,  "Gerard, 
Berlin."  It  has  been  evident  since  Mr.  Bryan's  withdrawal  and  the 
appointment  of  Robert  Lansing  to  the  Premiership  of  the  Cabinet  that 
the  President  considered  it  more  important  that  the  State  Department 
should  furnish  him  with  information  as  to  actual  developments  in 
foreign  affairs  and  as  to  precedents  and  proper  diplomatic  phraseology 
than  that  it  should  advise  him  upon  fundamentals  of  policy.     The  say- 
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ing  that  Mr.  Wilson  has  been  his  own  Secretary  of  State  has  more  than 
a  grain  of  truth  in  it,  although  this  statement  would  be  unfair  if  it 
conveyed  any  reflection  upon  the  ability  or  splendid  purposes  of  Mr. 
Lansing. 

The  President  has  never  consulted  Congress  on  an  important  measure 
of  foreign  relations.  He  has  addressed  the  Congress  repeatedly  on  the 
Mexican  situation  and  twice  on  our  relations  with  Germany.  But  these 
addresses  were  largely  statements  of  fact  and  reports  as  to  what  the 
President  had  done,  or  had  decided  to  do.  They  were  not  bids  for  ad- 
vice. Also  he  has  called  the  Senate  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations 
and  the  leaders  of  the  House  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  to  the  White 
House,  but  for  the  same  purpose.  In  nearly  every  case  his  mind  already 
had  been  made  up  and  the  Senators  listened  to  the  President. 

The  guidance  to  which  the  President  has  submitted  in  directing  our 
foreign  relations  has  been  that  of  public  opinion.  He  does  not  hold 
with  those  European  conservatives  referred  to  by  Mr.  G.  Lowes  Dickin- 
son, who  consider  diplomacy  a  finished  science  closed  to  the  influences 
of  democracy.  On  the  other  hand,  he  quite  clearly  has  attempted  to 
accord  his  policy  toward  Germany  with  the  purposes  of  the  body  of  the 
American  people.  Mr.  Wilson  has  proclaimed  his  belief  in  the  existence 
of  the  composite  mind  of  the  ISTation.  He  has  defined  the  obligation  of 
public  servants  to  grasp  unexpressed  thoughts  and  unuttered  aspirations 
in  the  formulation  of  their  policies.  "The  voice  of  America''  is  a  phrase 
frequently  upon  his  lips.  And  the  same  disposition  to  attune  his  foreign 
policy  to  the  composite  thought  of  his  constituency  is  reflected  in  certain 
speeches  in  which  he  has  asserted  that  it  is  the  obligation  of  the  new 
statesmanship  to  give  a  new  warmth  and  human  coloring  to  the  hitherto 
cold  and  colorless  relationships  between  one  nation  and  another. 

The  influence  I  am  trying  to  indicate  is  somewhat  diflicult  to  detect  in 
all  of  Mr.  Wilson's  foreign  policies.  One  might  easily  be  content  with 
the  acceptance  of  the  statement  that  he  was  guided  throughout  the  Lusi- 
tania  correspondence  by  the  knowledge  that  the  bulk  of  the  American 
people  desired  to  remain  at  peace.  That  disposition  was  fairly  easy  of 
ascertainment  to  a  man  with  ordinary  facilities  for  determining  popu- 
lar feeling.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  much  more  diflicult  to  demonstrate 
that  Mr.  Wilson  has  had  the  public  abreast  of  him  at  every  stage  of  our 
relations  with  Mexico.  With  no  desire  to  revive  any  of  the  partisan 
feeling  of  the  recent  campaign,  I  do  feel  justified  in  saying  that  there 
have  been  times  when  there  seemed  at  least  a  close  division  among  the 
American  people  as  to  whether  it  would  not  be  better  for  the  United 
States  to  send  an  army  into  E'orthern  Mexico  to  insure  settled  condi- 
tions there  in  the  future.    The  conclusion  might  be  drawn  from  this  that 
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in  respect  to  Mexico  Mr.  Wilson  had  attached  more  importance  to  his  own 
convictions  than  to  public  opinion.  It  might  also  be  concluded  that  he 
was  depending  upon  cloudy  media  for  observations  as  to  the  state  of 
public  opinion.  The  better  conclusion,  however,  and  the  one  in  which 
I  have  complete  confidence,  is  that  the  President  considers  it  equally 
his  duty  in  respect  of  foreign  affairs  to  be  guided  by  the  steady  currents 
of  national  thought  as  he  conceives  it  and  to  be  impervious  to  unsteady 
popular  clamor.  Thus  he  was  responsive  to  the  demand  for  the  preser- 
vation of  peace  with  Germany,  while  he  could  not  be  influenced  by  the 
widespread  desire  to  have  our  army  inflict  peace  on  Mexico. 

YI. 

From  the  foregoing  resume  of  what  Mr.  Wilson  has  done,  we  may  pro- 
ceed with  justifiable  confidence  to  an  appraisal  of  his  contribution  to 
the  science  of  government.  He  has  expedited  the  evolution  of  the  Presi- 
dency as  a  party  leadership  demanding  statesmanlike  qualities.  That 
is  his  outstanding  contribution.  Pie  has  made  of  the  Presidency  the 
unifying  and  harmonizing  factor  in  a  not  too  well  organized  govern- 
ment. That  is  the  thing  he  has  done  which  makes  the  Presidency  a 
somewhat  different  kind  of  office  for  his  successors  from  what  it  was  to 
those  who  preceded  him.  He  has  gathered  into  the  hands  of  the  Chief 
Executive  more  of  the  actual  prerogatives  of  party  leadership  than 
formerly  were  conceded  to  him.  His  administration  has  had  nothing  of 
that  ^^separateness"  from  Congress  for  which  he  criticised  the  first 
Cleveland  administration,  and  which  would  have  characterized  Mr. 
Hughes's  administration  if  we  are  to  accept  at  face  value  his  statement 
that  "The  President  is  primarily  an  executive;  it  is  his  supreme  duty 
to  attend  to  the  business  of  the  N"ation,  to  safeguard  its  interest,  to 
anticipate  its  needs,  to  enforce  its  laws."  "My  conception  of  the  Presi- 
dency," said  Mr.  Hughes,  "differs  absolutely  from  Mr.  Wilson's.  I  look 
upon  the  President  as  the  administrative  head  of  the  Grovernment.  He 
looks  upon  the  President  as  primarily  the  political  leader  and  the  law- 
maker of  the  JSTation."  The  President  has  been  and  will  be  held  respon- 
sible for  every  large  matter  in  Washington.  The  country  will  look  to 
his  office  more  and  more  to  accept  this  responsibility.  Mr.  Wilson  has 
seen  to  it  that  the  office  should  possess  the  power  which  goes  with  the 
responsibility. 

In  thus  shaping  the  Presidency,  Mr.  Wilson  has  followed  up  the  line 
of  development  discernible  in  our  political  history.  Changes  have  been 
made  in  our  government,  some  by  constitutional  amendments,  and 
others,  such  as  that  in  the  method  of  electing  the  President,  without 
altering  the  Constitution.     Further  changes  are  predictable  from  the 
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character  of  what  already  has  been  done.  Mr.  Wilson  has  said  that  the 
President  "must  be  Prime  Minister,  as  much  concerned  with  the  guid- 
ance of  legislation  as  with  the  just  and  orderly  execution  of  law,"  and 
"the  spokesman  of  the  ISTation  in  everything,  even  the  momentous  and 
most  delicate  dealings  of  the  Government  with  foreign  nations.''  Sooner 
or  later  he  believes  it  inevitable  that  the  President  will  "be  made  answer- 
able to  opinion  in  a  somewhat  more  informal  and  intimate  fashion." 
It  is  clearly  evident  that  this  change  will  be  worked  out  in  true  Ameri- 
can fashion  and  recognized  in  the  Constitution  only  when  the  popular 
conception  of  the  Presidency  has  advanced  further  along  the  lines  laid 
down  by  Mr.  Wilson.  The  powers  of  the  party  leadership  will  be  still 
further  enlarged  so  that  the  Presidency  will  be  more  than  ever  the  in- 
tegrating factor  in  what  Mr.  Wilson  earlier  referred  to  as  the  "disin- 
tegrated structure"  of  our  Government.  Thus  the  [N'ation  will  avoid 
"the  pinch  of  disadvantage"  which,  according  to  Mr.  Wilson,  "must 
sooner  or  later  result  from  the  singnilar  division  of  our  Government  into 
groups  of  public  servants  looking  askance  at  one  another."  Thus  it  will, 
to  quote  Mr.  Wilson  again,  "substitute  statesmanship  for  government  by 
mass-meeting." 

The  logic  of  our  conclusion  as  to  this  phase  of  Mr.  Wilson's  work,  it 
seems  to  me,  has  no  relation  to  our  estimate  of  the  foreign  and  domestic 
policies  for  which  he  has  been  praised  and  criticised.  Divergencies  of 
view  as  to  the  practicability  and  honorable  character  of  his  foreign  and 
domestic  policies  should  not  deter  us,  as  they  will  not  the  historian,  from 
an  appreciation  of  the  wholesome  development  he  has  accelerated  in  our 
governmental  system.  Progress  in  the  direction  in  which  his  adminis- 
tration has  pointed  the  Government  will  bring  democracy  at  last  into 
the  very  sight  of  its  hope :  efficient  representation. 
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A  New  Epoch 


By  William  Thomas  Laprade. 


It  is  not  given  to  many  generations  to  witness  the  passing  of  an  epocli. 
But  every  well-informed  adult  now  alive  knows  that  the  past  several 
years  have  brought  transformations  almost  too  vast  to  be  comprehended. 
This  year  seems  scarcely  akin  to  1913,  and  the  next  few  years  seem  to 
offer  insuperable  difficulties  to  any  attempt  to  fathom  them.  If  you 
wish  to  get  an  impression  of  the  changes  now  in  process  try  to  recall 
your  point  of  view  three  years  ago.  Better  still,  examine  the  files  of  the 
daily  and  weekly  press  of  that  time.  You  will  find  yourself  in  another 
world  with  strange  questions,  a  vast  ignorance,  and  petty  quarrels.  You 
will  find  it  hard  to  convince  yourself  that  the  same  persons  who  are 
living  in  these  heroic  years  expressed  themselves  in  that  paltry  language. 

I  know  of  only  one  other  time  in  modern  history  that,  in  this  respect, 
can  be  compared  with  our  own,  namely,  the  early  years  of  the  French 
Revolution.  The  newspapers,  the  contemporary  memoirs,  the  pamphlets, 
and  the  private  letters  of  that  time  bear  testimony  that  those  who  pro- 
duced them  were  conscious  that  their  day,  like  our  own,  marked  the  end 
of  one  epoch  and  the  beginning  of  another.  They  were  not  clear  as  to 
the  character  of  the  past  or  as  to  what  the  future  was  likely  to  bring 
forth,  but  they  were  convinced  that  at  any  rate  the  future  would  be 
different. 

Since  this  is  a  time  of  transition  and  heart-searching  it  would  seem 
to  be  appropriate  to  recall  some  of  the  characteristics  of  the  epoch  in- 
troduced by  the  French  Revolution  which  now  seems  to  be  passing,  and 
to  see  whether  it  is  possible  to  look  with  any  degree  of  plausibility  into 
the  future. 

We  shall  probably  agree  that  the  nineteenth  century  as  an  epoch  in 
history  got  fairly  under  way  in  1814  on  the  fall  of  I^ai^oleon,  and  cul- 
minated in  the  outbreak  of  the  present  war.  If  there  were  time  to  delve 
further  into  the  past  we  might  observe  that  by  a  curious  coincidence 
there  were  also  precisely  an  hundred  years  between  the  Congresses  of 
Utrecht  and  Vienna.  But  we  shall  only  note  briefly  the  chief  character- 
istics of  the  century  introduced  by  the  latter  congress. 

The  first  characteristic  which  attracts  our  attention  is  connoted  by  a 
word  now  never  long  absent  from  the  lips  of  a  student  of  history.  The 
nineteenth  century  was  preeminently  the  time  of  the  growth  of  nations 
with  a  unity  of  feeling  and  institutions.  There  is  no  need  to  call  the 
roll  of  the  countries  that  passed  through  that  experience.     It  would  be 
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easier  to  name  those  that  did  not.  But  if  the  nineteenth  century  was  a 
time  when  the  nations  grew  up  from  dynastic  infancy  to  self-conscious 
political  life,  it  was  also  a  time  when  the  doctrine  of  individual  liberty 
as  a  political  ideal  received  widespread  acceptance.  In  some  of  the 
countries  the  struggle  for  liberty  and  for  national  unity  went  hand  in 
hand.  Cavour,  for  example,  cherished  a  desire  to  introduce  into  his 
own  beloved  land  both  of  these  ideals,  which  had  been  inspired  in  him 
while  he  resided  in  the  country  that  was  the  mother  of  nations  and  the 
fountain  of  liberty.  And  if  liberty  was  finally  defeated  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  German  nation  it  was  not  because  it  lacked  champions,  as 
witness  the  migration  of  German  liberals  to  this  country  after  their 
defeat  at  home. 

Trained  in  the  old  school,  as  most  of  us  are,  we  have  no  difficulty  in 
reconciling  these  two  ideals  with  all  that  seems  desirable  in  social  life. 
It  is  when  we  meet  the  third  characteristic  in  the  development  of  the 
nineteenth  century  that  our  troubles  begin.  Excuse  it  as  we  may,  the 
fact  is  that  this  century  of  exuberant  national  life  and  zealous  pursuit 
of  liberty  was  likewise  the  century  in  which  the  strong  men  of  the 
nations  were  most  successful  in  exploiting  the  weak  and  in  accumulating 
and  managing  in  their  own  interest  the  fruits  of  the  labor  of  the  less 
fortunate.  This  fact  is  no  less  evident  if  we  admit  that  under  the  regime 
of  these  strong  men  has  occurred  more  rapid  advancement  toward  that 
vague  goal  we  call  civilization  than  in  any  other  interval  of  comparable 
length  in  human  history.  x\.t  any  rate,  in  no  other  century  were  the 
strong  men  able  to  work  so  effectively  or  to  accomplish  so  much.  More- 
over, in  no  other  century  were  the  weak,  despite  their  individual  liberty, 
made  more  utterly  dependent  on  the  strong. 

Very  little  reflection  will  serve  to  make  it  clear  that  a  community 
which  is  striving  toward  individual  liberty  as  an  ideal  is  laboring  to 
make  it  easier  for  the  strong  to  exploit  the  weaker.  It  was  the  mistress 
of  the  seas,  a  nation  already  head  and  shoulders  above  her  rivals  in  in- 
dustry and  commerce,  that  threw  down  the  gauntlet  in  the  nineteenth 
century  and  challenged  the  world  to  adopt  a  policy  of  liberty  in  trade. 
And  the  battle  for  individual  liberty  in  the  past  several  centuries  was 
largely  fought  at  the  instigation  of  the  strong  men  of  the  growing- 
nations,  who  were  anxious  to  throw  off  the  fetters  imposed  on  their 
activities  by  the  outworn  forms  and  petty  tyrannies  of  a  past  age. 

The  nation  itself  was  largely  a  by-product  of  this  struggle  of  the 
strong  men  for  an  opportunity  to  exert  their  strength.  In  one  sense 
England  got  rid  of  the  Stuarts  and  France  the  Bourbons  in  order  to 
give  the  strong  men  control.  In  Germany  the  ruling  house  profited  by 
the  example  of  other  families  that  had  lost  power  or  office,  or  both. 
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formed  a  partnership  with  the  strong  men  of  the  nation,  and  cooperated 
with  them  in  the  task  of  exploiting  the  weak.  Thus  that  which  the 
strong  men  of  the  liberty-loving  nations  did  as  a  right  those  of  Ger- 
many did  as  a  privilege.  The  result  was  similar  in  many  respects,  the 
chief  difference  being  that  Germany  never  became  a  home  of  liberty. 

A  little  study  of  the  nation  makes  it  clear  that,  with  the  average  level 
of  education  and  general  intelligence  what  it  was  in  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury, it  would  have  been  difficult  to  invent  a  contrivance  better  adapted 
to  serve  the  purposes  of  the  strong  men.  The  inhabitants  were  merged 
into  a  fictitious  personality,  were  provided  with  proper  shibboleths,  and 
were  taught  to  recognize  a  code  of  national  honor  similar  in  many 
respects  to  the  code  prevalent  among  gentlemen  when  dueling  was  in 
fashion.  Their  former  loyalty  to  their  clan  or  to  their  leader  was  trans- 
formed into  an  enthusiasm  for  this  complex  unity  of  which  they  some- 
how felt  themselves  constituent  parts,  but  which  tended  to  blind  them 
to  merits  of  the  question.  If  they  reached  a  point  where  it  seemed  to 
be  theirs  to  reason  why  they  but  repeated  parrot-like  arguments  made 
ready  for  the  occasion  by  the  strong  men  or  the  employees  of  the  strong 
men  who  constituted  the  brains  of  the  fictitious  person.  If  they  did 
now  and  then  decide  questions  by  their  votes  they  were  questions  made 
ready  by  some  group  of  these  same  strong  men  who  also  supplied  the 
reasons  for  voting  one  way  or  another.  By  this  arrangement  a  member 
of  the  multitude  came  to  feel  it  a  greater  obligation  than  before  to  spend 
himself  in  support  of  the  honor  of  this  nation  of  which  he  felt  that  he 
was  a  member.  It  is  not  remarkable,  therefore,  that  J^Tapoleon,  with  a 
nation  at  his  call,  could  accomplish  greater  things  than  Louis  XIV., 
who  after  all  was  but  a  dynastic  monarch.  I^or  is  it  remarkable  that 
the  nations  now  at  war  are  striving  in  a  combat  which  beggars  descrip- 
tion and  which  makes  all  former  wars  insignificant  by  contrast. 

My  chief  reason  for  making  these  observations  is  because  they  seem 
to  me  to  betoken  something  of  the  future.  If  I  have  read  history  aright, 
the  ideal  of  liberty  and  the  conception  of  a  nation  which  gradually 
emerged  in  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries,  and  which,  in  the 
nineteenth,  gave  the  strong  men  an  opportunity  never  before  afforded  to 
them,  is  now  in  a  process  of  transition  to  another  stage  in  the  evolution 
of  human  society.  As  the  nineteenth  century  may  be  regarded  as  the 
century  of  nationalism  and  liberty,  so,  it  now  seems  likely,  the  twentieth 
may  come  to  be  known  as  the  epoch  of  democracy  and  justice.  If  this 
be  the  true  view,  the  comparatively  small  groups  of  strong  men  who, 
under  a  regime  of  liberty,  were  able  to  build  nations  and  to  shape 
national  policies  to  their  own  advantage  will  yield  to  a  social  system 
dominated  by  the  mass  of  the  people  largely  in  their  own  interest. 
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It  is  tolerably  clear  that  such  a  change  would  tend  to  curtail  the 
liberty  of  individuals.  ^Nothing  is  more  familiar  to  thoughtful  persons 
than  the  practical  antithesis  between  democracy  and  liberty.  But  the 
terms  have  been  so  frequently  married  in  the  loose  phraseology  of  our 
public  discussions  that  the  less  careful  think  of  them  as  almost  comple- 
mentary, and  a  word  of  emphasis  on  the  distinction  is  not  out  of  place. 
The  point  is  that  the  more  completely  the  mass  of  the  people  come  into 
a  realization  of  their  real  potency  in  producing  the  wealth  and  fighting 
the  battles  of  the  world  the  less  inclined  they  are  to  abide  by  the  old 
doctrine  of  laissez  faire.  Of  course,  even  those  eighteenth  and  nine- 
teenth century  enthusiasts  who  thought  the  least  governed  people  to 
be  the  best  governed  were  far  from  believing  in  absolute  liberty,  but 
they  w^ere  convinced  that  it  would  be  for  the  advantage  of  society  to 
give  a  wide  latitude  to  individual  activity.  The  democrats,  on  the  other 
hand,  know  that  if  liberty  is  in  vogue  to  this  extent,  particularly  in  the 
economic  world,  the  strong  men  will  increase  their  strength,  too  fre- 
quently at  the  expense  of  the  weak.  And  so  it  is  a  natural  tendency  of 
the  more  numerous  weak,  when  they  awake  to  the  situation,  to  organize 
themselves  for  the  purpose  of  bidding  defiance  to  the  strong,  even  though 
it  is  necessary  to  give  up  somewhat  of  their  liberty  in  so  doing. 

This  clash  of  democracy  and  liberty  is  apparent  in  the  opposition  to 
child-labor  legislation,  compulsory  school  laws,  factory  legislation,  and 
the  like.  Whether  one  agrees  with  the  supporters  of  these  measures  or 
not,  they  are  manifestly,  at  bottom,  attempts  of  the  mass  of  the  people, 
the  democracy,  to  place  restrictions  on  the  liberty  of  strong  men  to  profit 
at  the  expense  of  the  weak. 

The  ideal  which  the  democracy  must  necessarily  offer  as  a  standard 
by  which  to  measure  proposals  of  this  sort  is  justice.  J^ot  perhaps  the 
justice  of  the  schools  of  law  with  its  element  of  precedent  and  precon- 
ceived notions  based  on  former  practices,  but  a  justice  which  aims  to 
comply  with  the  demands  of  a  humanitarian  generation  that  everybody 
be  given  a  square  deal.  And  when  this  demand  for  a  greater  oppor- 
tunity to  enjoy  the  products  of  their  labor  shall  come  from  the  mass  of 
the  people,  conscious  of  their  power,  whether  the  demand  be  for  higher 
wages,  shorter  hours,  or  other  better  standards  of  living,  the  demand 
will  ultimately  prevail  as  far  as  it  is  practically  possible.  In  conse- 
quence, the  dominancy  of  the  strong  men  which  we  have  witnessed  under 
the  regime  of  liberty  will  tend  to  give  way  to  a  democratic  rule,  in  which 
the  first  great  task  will  be  to  curb  the  strong  and  make  them  helpers  in 
the  task  of  raising  the  general  standards  of  living.  It  is  not  necessary 
to  be  blind  to  the  difficulties  of  this  undertaking  or  even  to  believe  that 
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it  will  ultimately  succeed  to  see  that  in  tlie  nature  of  things  it  must  be 
attempted. 

Admitting  these  premises,  however,  is  it  probable  that  the  present  war 
will  introduce  an  era  of  democracy?  Surely  a  time  when  national  feel- 
ing has  reached  the  height  of  its  fervor,  when  vaster  multitudes  than 
ever  before  are  making  su|)reme  sacrifices  in  the  service  of  their  nations 
for  the  sake  of  causes  formulated  by  strong  men,  in  many  cases  in  the 
interest  of  strong  men,  is  scarcely  a  feasible  time  to  muzzle  leaders  who 
have  given  such  amazing  evidences  of  their  power.  Perhaps  not,  and 
yet  when  a  political  pendulum  has  swung  far  in  one  direction  there  is 
the  greater  reason  to  expect  a  swing  backward. 

But  there  are  other  more  tangible  reasons  for  concluding  that  this 
war  may  operate  to  place  limitations  on  the  liberty  of  both  individuals 
and  nations,  and  likewise  that  it  may  hasten  the  coming  of  the  time 
when  democracy  and  justice  will  be  more  prevalent.  There  were  three 
potent  factors  which,  among  others,  in  the  past  tended  to  preserve  the 
existing  order  without  radical  change.  In  the  first  place,  there  was  the 
innate  conservatism  of  the  mass  of  the  people.  The  two  classes  of  people 
most  difficult  to  convince  that  change  is  necessary  are  those  who  domi- 
nate the  existing  order  and  profit  by  it,  and  those  with  untrained  minds, 
who  go  to  make  up  the  mass  of  those  who  are  thus  dominated.  From  the 
point  of  view  of  this  latter  class,  the  existing  system,  providing  for  a 
large  measure  of  liberty  in  amassing  and  controlling  wealth,  worked; 
they  could  not  be  sure  that  another  would,  and  naturally  those  who  were 
profiting  by  the  existing  order  did  not  try  to  convince  them.  Accord- 
ingly, they  learned  to  endure  hardships,  preferring  to  bear  the  ills  they 
had  rather  than  experiment  with  others  of  which  they  had  no  certain 
knowledge. 

Again,  in  spite  of  many  hardships  suffered  by  a  considerable  portion 
of  the  population  under  the  regime  of  liberty,  for  a  majority  of  people 
life  has  been  tolerable.  Laborers  have  received  a  sufficient  share  of  the 
products  of  their  toil  to  enable  them  to  exist  in  some  comfort.  Conse- 
quently they  have  not  had  an  irresistible  impulse,  born  of  necessitous 
conditions,  to  induce  them  to  seek  a  change.  There  have  been,  it  is  true, 
signs  of  what  is  coming,  but  with  no  more  pinch  than  past  conditions 
caused  we  might  very  well  have  gone  on  for  a  considerable  time  using 
that  useful  device  of  the  regime  of  liberty,  collective  bargaining. 

Finally,  as  a  result  of  their  traditional  habit  of  submitting  to  the 
guidance  of  stronger  men  and  their  lack  of  inclination  for  strife  or 
change,  the  mass  of  the  people  have  not  been  made  fully  aware  of  their 
power  when  acting  collectively.    When  they  have  made  intermittent  at- 
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tempts  to  remedy  one  condition  or  another  they  have  been  outmanoeu- 
vered  by  the  stronger  men  and  again  brought  into  subjection,  with  the 
result  that  they  came  to  distrust  the  existence  of  their  strength  itself. 

I^ow,  the  remarkable  thing  is  that  this  war,  which  exemplifies  as  no 
other  has  the  docility  of  the  mass  of  the  people  in  the  service  of  strong 
leaders,  is  tending  rapidly  to  eradicate  the  very  causes  which  in  the  past 
prevented  the  democracy  from  coming  into  power  and  shaping  public 
policies  in  its  own  interest.  Think,  for  example,  of  the  blows  struck 
with  bewildering  rapidity  and  astonishing  success  at  our  time-honored 
notions  of  individual  rights  in  private  property.  We  were  wont  for- 
merly to  tell  the  advocates  of  community  control  of  the  instruments  of 
production  and  distribution  that  these  things  could  be  more  efficiently 
managed  under  a  system  of  private  ownership.  In  fact,  our  traditional 
feeling  was  that  the  strong  men  who  had  somehow  amassed  wealth  of 
this  sort  had  an  inherent  right  to  manage  it  pretty  much  as  they  pleased. 
Just  recently,  one  of  our  reviews,  discussing  the  demands  of  certain 
laborers  for  a  greater  share  of  the  incomes  of  our  most  important  instru- 
ments of  distribution,  referred  to  "the  downtrodden  investors  in  rail- 
road securities."  But  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  mass  of  the  people  in 
the  warring  countries  will  give  much  weight  to  these  arguments  when 
they  return  to  their  homes  and  undertake  to  rebuild  that  which  they 
are  now  seeking  to  destroy.  Who  will  have  the  assurance  to  tell  them 
that  private  ownership  and  management  of  great  industries  is  more  effi- 
cient, and  that  it  is  dangerous  to  meddle  with  private  property  in  these 
forms  of  wealth  in  the  face  of  the  short  shift  given  by  the  governments 
to  the  owners  of  these  properties  in  the  time  of  the  nation's  need  ?  There 
can  never  again  exist,  in  England  for  example,  the  same  timidity  and 
fear  of  government  interference  in  business  that  existed  before  the  war. 
The  captains  of  industry,  if  they  hold  their  positions,  must  find  argu- 
ments different  from  those  which  they  formerly  used. 

^ot  only  will  this  traditional  conservatism  be  shattered  by  the  evi- 
dence of  inescapable  facts,  the  men  who  are  now  in  the  trenches,  in 
munition  factories,  in  mines,  and  in  other  forms  of  vital  industrial  em- 
ployment, will  also  come  out  of  the  war  with  the  knowledge  that  they 
were  the  dependence  of  their  governments  in  the  time  of  need,  and  that 
they  were  repeatedly  able  to  compel  the  strong  men  in  charge  of  the 
affairs  of  the  nation  to  stand  and  deliver  when  they  demanded  higher 
wages,  pensions  for  their  families,  and  the  like.  Will  men  thus  made 
aware  of  their  power  return  home  when  the  struggle  is  over  and  supinely 
take  up  where  they  left  off  the  task  of  piling  up  wealth  for  the  nation. 
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for  the  strong  men  to  manage,  content  if  they  are  given  a  sufficient  share 
to  provide  sustenance  for  themselves  and  their  families? 

A  third  factor  makes  it  unlikely  that  the  transition  from  war  to  peace 
can  be  accomplished  in  this  easy  fashion  by  a  settlement  that  has  any 
of  the  elements  of  permanence.  The  vast  increase  in  the  expenditures 
and  additions  to  the  indebtedness  of  the  nations  at  war  and  of  other 
nations  affected  by  the  war  have  operated  to  raise  the  level  of  prices  of 
almost  all  commodities.  When  peace  is  made  there  will  of  course  be  a 
lessening  of  the  demand  .for  some  materials  used  in  warfare,  but  the 
task  of  reconstructing  that  which  is  now  undergoing  destruction  and  of 
replenishing  the  storehouses  now  being  emptied  as  well  as  of  bearing  the 
burdens  of  taxation  necessary  to  meet  the  interest  on  obligations  now 
being  incurred  and  then  necessary,  will  tend  almost  inevitably  to  make 
money  still  cheaper  and  to  raise  the  general  level  of  prices  even  higher. 
In  consequence,  laborers  will  be  able  to  purchase  less  for  their  wages 
and  will  demand  an  increase.  It  is  improbable  that  the  employers  of 
labor,  even  though  they  are  obliged  by  the  governments  to  keep  peace 
by  raising  wages  while  the  war  is  in  progress,  will  submit  to  further  de- 
mands at  its  end  without  a  struggle.  In  this  way  an  occasion  may  arise 
giving  the  democracy  a  chance  for  exerting  its  strength  while  it  is  keenly 
conscious  of  possessing  it.  Moreover,  this  occasion  would  arise  before 
the  radical  methods  of  the  governments  in  using  private  property  for 
public  purposes  had  been  forgotten.  It  is  from  a  struggle  of  this  kind, 
which  it  seems  difficult  finally  to  avoid,  that  the  twentieth  century  will 
probably  take  its  tone.  That  being  so,  there  is  every  reason  to  assume 
that  the  final  compromise  reached  will  be  much  more  concerned  with  the 
welfare  of  men  and  women  in  general  than  with  the  liberty  of  the  strong 
to  get  and  retain. 

The  same  reasoning  makes  it  apparent  that  the  nation  will  be  a  less 
influential  factor  in  the  history  of  the  twentieth  century  than  it  has  been 
in  the  nineteenth.  It  is  not  necessary  to  look  far  beneath  the  surface 
to  see  that  the  interests  and  ideals  which  are  clashing  in  the  titanic 
struggle  now  going  on  are  largely  the  interests  and  ideals  of  the  groups 
of  strong  men  who  have  builded  and  dominated  the  nations.  These 
strong  men  have  taught  the  members  of  the  democracy  how  to  be  loyal 
to  a  nation  without  forgetting  their  obligations  to  the  family  or  the 
local  community.  It  is  only  a  step  from  national  feeling  to  conscious- 
ness of  a  common  interest  with  all  humankind.  It  is  true  that  the  war 
came  in  spite  of  the  dream  of  social  democrats  of  an  international  demo- 
cratic alliance  which  should  force  European  governments  to  keep  the 
peace.  The  national  feeling  so  long  instilled  in  the  people  of  the  Euro- 
pean nations  was  strong  enough  to  overshadow  the  untried  theories  of 
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enthusiasts,  and  on  the  outbreak  of  the  war  the  democrats  went  willingly 
to  fill  up  the  ranks  of  the  national  armies,  giving  the  nation  a  new  lease 
of  life. 

But  after  all,  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  candid  moralist,  there  is 
no  good  reason  why  men  should  support  the  nation  of  which  they  are 
inhabitants  unless  that  nation  is  seeking  to  do  justice  and  to  accomplish 
the  right.  And  it  is  doubtful  whether  German  agricultural  and  indus- 
trial laborers,  if  left  to  themselves,  would  have  many  serious  grievances 
against  the  French  and  British  laborers  whom  they  are  now  seeking  to 
slay  in  such  large  numbers.  It  is  indeed  questionable  whether  the  sol- 
diers in  the  ranks  of  the  armies  of  any  of  the  warring  nations,  if  unin- 
fluenced by  the  current  doctrines  of  the  ruling  classes  in  their  several 
countries,  would  be  interested  in  fighting  to  crush  one  nation  or  to 
increase  the  influence  and  prestige  of  another. 

Of  course,  however,  they  are  influenced  by  the  doctrines  of  the  strong 
men,  who  have,  perhaps  unwittingly,  brought  on  this  war.  And  it  is 
not  unlikely  that  these  doctrines  will  play  a  part  in  the  determination 
of  the  terms  of  peace.  It  would  be  surprising  if  they  did  not.  But  that 
probability  is  not  an  argument  against  the  interpretation  of  the  future 
here  set  forth.  You  will  recall  that  the  stupid  statesmen  at  Vienna  a 
century  ago  in  a  like  manner  ignored  the  nation  and  sought  to  compass 
the  destruction  of  liberalism  in  their  vain  attempt  to  create  a  stable 
regime  and  make  a  permanent  peace. 
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The  Sovereign  State  of  North  Carolina,  1787-1789 


By  W.  W.  Pierson,  Jr. 


The  people  of  the  United  States  have  never  been  very  much  interested 
in  systematic  political  theory,  except  in  an  academic  sort  of  way,  and  it 
has  been  seriously  questioned  if  there  is  an  American  political  theory.^ 
This  fact  is  really  remarkable  to  the  student  who  realizes  that  every 
important  period  of  American  history  has  been  dominated  by  political 
theory.  This  is  not  a  paradox,  for,  while  the  Americans  have  not  de- 
veloped philosophical  systems  of  politics,  the  theories  have  generally 
taken  form  in  association  with  political  problems  on  which  the  people 
were  divided  between  approval  and  condemnation.  The  outstanding 
examples  of  this  truth  may  be  found  in  the  party  struggles  over  inde- 
pendence, slavery,  secession,  and  imperialism.  Contempt  has  often  been 
expressed  of  mere  theory,  yet  of  the  multiplicity  of  causes  which  event- 
ually culminated  in  the  War  of  Secession,  the  most  insistently  obvious 
one  was  the  profound  difference  in  the  political  philosophy  developed 
and  endorsed  by  the  sections.  In  that  crisis  of  1861  the  supreme  ques- 
tion was :  Is  the  American  State  a  sovereign  state  ?  If  one  reflects  upon 
the  momentous  results  in  history  and  upon  the  great  changes  in  political 
thought  and  life  effected  by  the  so-called  Civil  War,  the  conclusion  is 
practically  inescapable  that  the  question  just  mentioned  has  been  the 
most  important  one  in  American  history.  On  July  4,  1861,  Mr.  Lincoln, 
in  one  of  his  most  important  state  papers — his  first  message  to  Con- 
gress— undertook  to  answer  it.  After  defining  a  sovereignty  as  being  a 
^'political  community  without  a  political  superior,"  he  said : 

Tested  by  this  [definition]  no  one  of  our  States  except  Texas  ever  was  a 
sovereignty.  And  even  Texas  gave  up  the  character  on  coming  into  the 
Union  .  .  .  The  States  have  their  status  in  the  Union,  and  they  have  no 
other  legal  status.  .  .  .  The  Union  is  older  than  any  of  the  States,  and, 
in  fact,  it  created  them  as  States.  Originally  some  dependent  colonies  made 
the  Union,  and  in  turn  the  Union  threw  off  their  old  dependence  for  them, 
and  made  them  States,  such  as  they  are.  Not  one  of  them  ever  had  a  State 
constitution  independent  of  the  Union.2 

These  opinions  are  quoted  with  no  purpose  of  making  the  effort  to 
prove  a  great  man  wrong.  It  is  possible,  indeed,  that  he  may  have  been 
right,  for  there  were  those  at  the  Federal  Convention  of  1787,  which 
framed  the  Constitution,  who  expressed  practically  the  same  ideas.  The 
statement  has  been  sharply  criticized,  however,  for  historical  inaccuracy, 


^Merriam,  American  Political  Theories,  vii. 
^McPherson,  History  of  the  ReheUion,  I,  127. 
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and  possibly  the  opinion  would  have  been  pronounced  erroneous  by  the 
people  had  it  been  submitted  to  a  vote  in  1861.^  It  has  been  thought 
that  not  10  per  cent  would  have  concurred  in  it.  The  short  work  re- 
quired by  Mr.  Lincoln  to  dispose  of  the  theory  of  State  sovereignty, 
which  had  very  obvious  possibilities  of  serious  embarrassment  for  him, 
really  is,  in  my  opinion,  to  be  associated  with  him  as  a  politician  who 
faced  a  crisis  with  consistent  ideas  and  theories,  rather  than  a  historian 
who  oftentimes  gives  a  meticulous  regard  to  nice  distinctions,  "pernicious 
abstractions,"  and  to  the  merits  of  causes  which  sometimes  fail  of  their 
purpose. 

Has  there  ever  been  a  sovereign  State  in  the  American  Union?  The 
title  of  this  paper  indicates  that  the  writer  of  it  would  answer  the  ques- 
tion affirmatively.  The  thesis  is  based  on  the  following  facts :  The 
States  of  I^orth  Carolina  and  Rhode  Island  in  effect  rejected  the  Con- 
stitution which  was  submitted  to  them  for  ratification  by  the  Federal 
Convention.  They  remained  out  of  the  new  Union,  which  was  estab- 
lished through  the  ratifying  acts  of  eleven  States,  and  thus  they  resumed, 
or,  if  you  will,  assumed,  an  independent  legal  and  political  status.  The 
purpose  of  this  paper — the  first  of  a  series  which  will  deal  with  JSTorth 
Carolina  and  Rhode  Island — therefore,  is  to  consider  in  an  introductory 
way  certain  aspects  of  the  history  of  I^orth  Carolina  in  1787-1789  and 
of  the  relations  of  JN'orth  Carolina  and  the  United  States  which  are 
pertinent  to  this  thesis. 

I^^orth  Carolina  of  the  Revolution  and  of  the  Confederation  has  been 
called  the  most  democratic  and  the  most  American  State  of  the  Union. 
Despite  restrictions  of  the  ballot  to  the  taxpayers  and  property  qualifi- 
cations for  the  important  offices,  the  claim,  in  my  opinion,  seems  well 
justified.*  The  most  striking  characteristic  of  the  ^orth  Carolina  of 
that  period,  however,  was,  if  I  am  not  in  error,  the  particularism  of  its 
people.  This  took  at  least  two  forms.  There  was  a  joy  in  being  a  IvTorth 
Carolinian,  possibly  in  part  due  to  the  citizen's  happy  escape  from  being 
of  South  Carolina  on  the  one  hand  and  of  Virginia  on  the  other.  This 
intense  love  of  the  State  was  accompanied,  secondly,  by  distrust  and 
jealousy  of  any  effort  to  restrict  the  State's  complete  independence.  So 
careful  were  the  patriots  that  the  rights  of  the  State  might  not  be  injuri- 
ously affected  that  the  Articles  of  Confederation  were  not  at  first  rati- 
fied, because  certain  articles  were  regarded  as  "containing  matters  highly 
important  and  interesting  to  the  future  of  this  State,  and  involving 
what  may  very  materially  effect  the  internal  interests  and  sovereign 


^Dunning,    Essays,    12. 

*Beard,  Economic  Interpretation  of  the  Constitution,  64-72,  239-252 ;  McKinley,  Suffrage  in 
the  Thirteen  English  Colonies  in  America;  Connor,  R.  D.  W.,  Oovernor  Samuel  Johnston  of 
North  Carolina  in  North  Carolina  Booklet,  April,  1912,  262.  Consult  also  Ibid.,  Cornelius 
Harnett;  see  also  speech  of  President  Butler  at  the  inauguration  of  President  Edwin  A. 
Alderman,   Extra  Number  of  the   University  Record,   1897,    17-21. 
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independence  thereof,  and  .  .  .  ought  not  to  be  ratified  until  there 
shall  be  full  time  and  leisure  for  deliberately  considering  the  same."^ 
Another  very  interesting  demonstration  of  the  independent  spirit  of 
iN'orth  Carolina  occurred  when  Congress  in  1779  censured  Dr.  Thomas 
Burke  for  having  refused  to  attend  a  session  when  his  presence  was 
necessary  for  the  formation  of  a  quorum.  He  defied  Congress  and  held 
himself  responsible  only  to  the  State  of  ISTorth  Carolina,  saying  that 
"until  the  laws  of  the  State  I  represent  shall  expressly  declare  the  con- 
trary, I  shall  hold  myself  accountable  to  that  State  and  to  no  other 
power  on  earth."^  And  the  State  legislature  upheld  him!  Such  was 
the  controlling  sentiment  of  the  ISTorth  Carolina  which  was  a  member  of 
the  Confederation,  and  such  was  the  controlling  sentiment — at  least  of 
one  party — when  the  State  was  called  upon  to  consider  ratification  of 
the  Constitution.  Despite  this  attitude  toward  politics,  National  and 
State,  there  was  a  conservative  party,  inclined  strongly  toward  the 
Union  and  to  the  establishment  of  an  energetic  and  powerful  central 
government,  and  disposed  to  look  upon  democracy  with  disfavor.  This 
party  was  formed  of  lawyers  and  of  the  highly  educated  and  refined 
people  of  the  State,  and  regarded  the  radicals  as  the  rabble  led  by  dema- 
gogues or  as  extremists  misled  by  abstractions.  The  leader  of  the  one 
was  the  able  Samuel  Johnston,  and  that  of  the  radical  democracy  was 
Willie  Jones. ^  The  State  was  divided;  the  leaders  of  greatest  ability 
were  on  the  side  of  the  conservatives,  while  the  majority  of  the  people 
were  democratic  and  radical. 

Any  investigation  or  inquiry  into  the  subject  of  State  sovereignty  in 
1787  would  lead  us  to  the  Federal  Convention  and  the  work  of  the 
framers  of  the  Constitution  to  ascertain  what  was  then  thought  about 
sovereignty  and  what  was  then  done  that  affected  it.  It  is  with  this 
purpose  that  we  are  now  immediately  concerned. 

The  selection  of  the  delegates  to  the  Federal  Convention  which  was 
to  frame  the  Constitution  occurred  at  a  time  when  there  was  a  decided 
reaction  from  the  democratic  radicalism  of  the  days  when  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence  was  written.  The  men  at  Philadelphia  were  the 
most  conservative  of  the  conservatives,  who  felt  that  the  ills  suffered 
during  the  "critical  period"  to  be  due  in  part  to  an  "excess  of  democ- 
racy." Decentralized  government,  paper  money,  popular  movements 
like  the  Shay's  Rebellion,  they  regarded  with  a  disfavor  so  extreme  at 
times  as  to  amount  to  a  passion.  The  absence  of  such  men  as  Jefferson, 
Samuel  Adams,  Patrick  Henry,  and  Willie  Jones  allowed  the  debates 


'^State  Records,  XII,  v. 

«Statc  Records,  XIII,  87-89. 

Tor  Johnston,  see  Connor,  R.  D.  W.,  Governor  Samuel  Johnston  of  North  Carolina ;  for 
Jones,  see  Long,  Willie  Jones,  a  brief  sketch  of  his  life,  the  University  Magazine  (N.  0.), 
New  Series,  1908-09,  22-37.  Nash,  The  North  Carolina  Constitution  of  1776  and  its  Makers, 
James  Sprunt  Historical  Publications,  Vol.  11,  9-23. 
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there  to  assume  a  particularly  undemocratic  tone.  From  what  is  known 
of  the  men  who  were  elected  or  appointed  members  of  the  Federal  Con- 
vention and  from  the  records  of  that  convention,  it  seems  safe  to  con- 
clude that  their  purposes  were  to  evolve  a  constitution  which  would 
provide  for  a  strong  government,  which  Avould  give  ample  protection  to 
property,  which  would  establish  public  credit,  which  would  curb  popu- 
lar tendencies  and  enable  men  of  respectability,  refinement,  education, 
and  wealth  to  rule,  and  yet  a  constitution  which  would  secure  liberty. 
In  these  purposes  the  delegates  of  l^orth  Carolina  joined  the  majority. 
Respecting  the  nature  of  the  new  union  that  was  to  be  established,  it 
has  been  generally  thought  that  the  convention  was  divided  into  the 
large  State  men  and  the  small  State  men,  the  one  favoring  the  plan  pro- 
posed by  the  Governor  of  Virginia,  Edmund  Randolph,  providing  for 
a  strong  central  government  and  a  congress  chosen  on  a  basis  of  popu- 
lation or  land  values,  the  latter  favoring  the  plan  proposed  by  the 
Attorney-General  of  l^ew  Jersey,  Patterson,  providing  for  a  central 
government  which  would  have  the  power  to  lay  taxes  and  enforce  obe- 
dience, and  for  a  national  judiciary,  but  demanding  a  congress  in  which 
the  States  should  have  equal  representation.  Such  a  classification,  how- 
ever, does  not  reveal  accurately  the  real  diversity  of  views  on  this  matter 
of  the  relationship  of  the  States  to  the  proposed  union  and  general 
government.  During  the  debates  on  this  subject  at  least  five  positions 
were  assumed  by  various  groups.  In  the  first  place  there  were  those 
who  would  destroy  the  States  altogether  and  establish  a  ''consolidation/' 
Such  views  were  expressed  at  one  time  or  another  by  Read  of  Delaware, 
Butler  of  South  Carolina,  Wilson  of  Pennsylvania,  G.  Morris  of  Penn- 
sylvania, Hamilton  of  'New  York,  King  of  Massachusetts,  Madison  of 
Virginia,  and  Randoph  of  Virginia.  The  last  two  are  placed  in  this 
group  because  the  operation  of  the  Virginia  plan  would  have  had  imme- 
diately or  ultimately  a  destructive  effect  upon  the  States.  In  the  second 
place,  there  were  those  who  would  allow  the  States  to  continue  to  exist 
because  of  the  advantages  they  offered  in  local  government,  but  would 
deprive  them  of  most  of  their  powers.  Probably  most  of  the  members 
of  the  convention  favored  this  policy,  and  many  of  the  advocates  of  the 
first  idea  later  came  to  endorse  it,  such  as  Wilson.  They  later  called 
themselves  Federalists ;  but,  certainly,  the  name  "Federalist"  in  political 
science  does  not  denominate  their  theories,  for  they  were  not  advocates, 
but  opponents,  of  equality  among  the  States  and  of  the  establishment  of 
a  federal  system  of  government.  Many  of  this  group  may  be  consid- 
ered as  forming  another  party:  those  who  denied  any  present  or  past 
sovereignty  to  the  States,  but  who  occupied  exactly  the  position  of  Mr. 
Lincoln.     His  position,  as  before  affirmed,  has  often  been  called  unhis- 
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torical,  but,  whether  he  knew  it  or  not — and  apparently  he  did  not  know 
it — there  was  ample  foundation  for  his  opinion  if  one  takes  the  recorded 
expressions  of  certain  members  of  the  convention  as  authoritative  prece- 
dent. Rufus  King,  during  this  important  debate,  said  that  the  terms 
^^States,"  "sovereignty,"  "federal,"  and  "national"  had  often  been  used 
inaccurately.  > 

The  States  were  not  "sovereigns"  in  the  sense  contended  for  by  some. 
They  did  not  possess  the  peculiar  features  of  sovereignty.  They  could  not 
make  war,  nor  peace,  nor  alliances,  nor  treaties.  Considering  them  as  beings, 
they  were  dumb,  for  they  could  not  speak  to  any  foreign  sovereign  whatever. 
They  were  deaf,  for  they  could  not  hear  any  propositions  from  such  sovereign. 
They  had  not  even  the  organs  or  faculties  of  defense  or  offense,  for  they  could 
not  of  themselves  raise  troops,  or  equip  vessels,  for  war.  On  the  other  side, 
if  the  Union  of  the  States  comprises  the  idea  of  a  confederation,  it  comprises 
that  also  of  consolidation.  A  Union  of  the  States  is  a  union  of  the  men  com- 
posing them,  from  whence  a  national  character  results  to  the  whole.^ 

What  comfort  would  this  not  have  given  to  Daniel  Webster  in  his 
great  debate  with  Calhoun  in  1833  !  The  three  parties  heretofore  men- 
tioned seemed  so  deeply  convinced  that  the  Confederation  was  irreme- 
diably inefficient,  and  that  the  United  States  under  the  Articles  were 
drifting  surely  toward  anarchy  and  ruin,  that  their  ideas  went  naturally 
perhaps  to  the  opposite  view  of  the  necessity  for  a  consolidation.  And 
the  members  of  these  groups  dominated  the  convention  and  wrote  the 
Constitution  with  those  few  but  important  modifications  which  the 
State  rights  and  small  State  men  forced  upon  them,  which  modifications 
of  their  program  they  accepted  with  bad  grace.  The  advocate  of  State 
sovereignty  will  find  little  comfort  in  reading  the  records  and  journals 
of  this  body.  These  advocates  were  present,  but  their  ideas  were  not  the 
prevalent  ones,  and  their  statement  of  them  oftentimes  timorous  and 
apologetic.  Of  these  there  were  two  groups :  first,  those  who  would 
maintain  the  States  with  all  the  powers  possessed  under  the  Confeder- 
ation and  who  denied  that  the  convention  had  the  authority  to  change 
their  status;  and,  secondly,  those  who  desired  to  maintain  the  equality 
of  the  States,  but  who  at  the  same  time  saw  a  need  of  a  stronger  central 
government  and  were  ready  to  sacrifice  many  of  the  powers  hitherto 
exercised  by  them.  Among  these  were  Paterson,  Lansing,  Yates,  Martin, 
Mason,  Sherman,  Johnson,  and  Dickinson — names  little  known  to  subse- 
quent history.  In  case,  however,  one  feels  any  loyalty  to  the  Federal 
system  of  government,  that  one  should  at  the  same  time  feel  deeply 
grateful  to  those  men  who  struggled  so  consistently  for  the  continuance 
of  the  States.    It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the  present  system  of  gov- 


*Farrand,   The  Records  of  the  Federal  Convention,   Vol.   I,    123  ;    Gouverneur  Morris  said, 
"This  country  must  be  united.     If  persuasion  does  not  unite  it,  the  sword  will."     Ibid.,  I,  530. 
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ernment  is  due  to  their  persistent  efforts;  more  so,  in  my  opinion,  than 
to  the  alleged  father  of  the  Constitution,  James  Madison.^  It  is  of  con- 
siderable significance,  I  think,  that  of  the  names  mentioned  only  two, 
Mason  and  Luther  Martin,  were  from  the  South.  It  would  not  be  amiss 
for  the  South  to  take  stock  of  the  political  theories  of  its  representatives 
at  the  convention  in  order  to  take  cognizance  of  this  distinctly  national- 
istic tone.  And  what  is  to  be  said  of  the  political  foresight  of  those 
Southern  statesmen  who  would  have  established  a  consolidated  govern- 
ment? Federalist  South  Carolina  of  1787  and  State  sovereignty  South 
Carolina  of  1833  and  1861 !  Within  less  than  a  generation  the  South 
was  seeking  with  all  the  skill  available  to  find  the  sovereignty  which 
certain  of  her  statesmen,  Madison  included,  would  voluntarily  have 
surrendered.  And  Madison  knew  full  well  the  nature  of  the  political 
differences  of  the  times — the  growing  rivalry  and  separation  of  interests 
of  !N'orth  and  South.  Whatever  may  be  said  of  the  abilities  of  these 
men,  it  is  apparently  true  that  their  political  prescience  was  astonish- 
ingly deficient  in  this  crisis. 

In  the  Federal  Convention  the  North  Carolina  delegates  acted  with 
the  conservative  groups.  Davie,  Spaight,  Williamson,  and  the  others, 
except  Martin,  belonged  in  I^orth  Carolina  politics  to  the  conservative 
party  of  lawyers  and  professional  men,  who  had  come  to  regard  the 
democratic  pretensions  of  the  turbulent  days  of  the  Revolution  as 
abstractions.  They  were  willing  to  evolve  checks  and  safeguards  against 
democracy.  On  the  great  compromises  I^orth  Carolina  at  first  joined 
the  large  States  and  aided  in  forcing  the  acceptance  of  the  plan  for 
proportional  representation  in  the  lower  house  of  Congress;  but  they 
cast  the  deciding  vote  in  the  great  contest  for  State  equality  in  the 
representation  to  the  Senate. -"^^  Respecting  the  second  compromise — 
that  granting  representation  for  three-fifths  of  the  slaves  in  exchange 
for  congressional  control  of  commerce — the  delegates  acted  possibly 
their  most  prominent  part.  The  proposition  relative  to  slave  representa- 
tion was  first  made  by  Dr.  Williamson,  and  General  Davie,  in  his  most 
important  speech  before  the  convention,  delivered  the  ultimatum  that  in 
case  the  compromise  were  not  adopted  the  business  of  making  a  consti- 


^Madison  on  the  States;  Farrand,  I,  471,  (as  quoted  by  Yates)  :  "Some  contend  that  the 
States  are  sovereign,  when  they  are  only  political  societies.  There  is  a  gradation  of  power  in 
all  societies,  from  the  lowest  corporation  to  the  highest  sovereign.  The  States  never  possessed 
the  essential  rights  of  sovereignty.  These  were  always  vested  in  Congress.  The  State  of 
Maryland  voted  by  counties ;  did  this  make  the  counties  sovereign  ?  The  States,  at  present, 
are  only  great  corporation,  having  he  power  of  making  by-laws,  and  these  are  effectual  only 
if  they  are  not  contradictory  to  the  general  confederation."  Madison  quotes  himself  as  saying 
that  he  "thought  too  much  stress  was  laid  on  the  States  as  political  societies.  There  was  a 
gradation,  he  observed  from  the  smallest  corporation,  with  the  most  limited  powers,  to  the 
largest  empire  with  the  most  perfect  sovereignty.  He  pointed  out  the  limitations  on  the 
sovereignty  of  the  States,  as  now  confederated;  (their  laws  in  relation  to  the  paramount  laws 
of  the  Confederacy  were  analogous  to  that  of  by-laws  to  the  supreme  law,  within  a  State.)" 
Farrand,  I,  464.  A  bitter  controversy  developed  over  these  two  quotations  and  their  respec- 
tive meanings,  between  Madison  on  the  one  hand  and  Citizen  Genet  on  the  other,  for  which 
see  Farrand,  III,  Appendix  A,  cccx,  cccxci,  and  ccclxxxviii. 

^^Connor,   H.  G.,   The  Convention  of  1788,  in  North  Carolina  Booklet,  Vol.  IV. 
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tution  "was  at  an  end"  so  far  as  I^orth  Carolina  was  concerned.^^  Tlie 
tradition  is  that  this  announcement  created  a  profound  sensation.  The 
compromise  was  adopted,  and  doubtless  the  constitution  was  thus  as- 
sured. Davie  later  explained  his  motives  as  follows :  "It  became  our 
duty,  on  the  other  hand,  to  acquire  as  much  weight  as  possible  in  the 
legislation  of  the  Union ;  and  as  the  IRorthern  States  were  more  populous 
in  whites,  this  could  only  be  done  by  insisting  that  a  certain  proportion 
of  our  slaves  should  make  a  part  of  the  computed  population."^^ 

With  the  Constitution  framed,  the  next  step  was  to  secure  its  ratifi- 
cation. With  the  details  of  the  campaign  for  this  purpose  in  any  of  the 
States,  including  l^orth  Carolina,  this  paper  cannot  deal.  Briefly  stated, 
parties  were  formed  in  I^orth  Carolina,  as  in  other  States,  for  and 
against  ratification,  and  taking  the  usual  names,  Federalist  and  Anti- 
Federalist.  The  leaders  for  ratification  were  Iredell,  Johnston,  Davie, 
Spaight,  and  Maclaine;  and  in  opposition  to  it,  Willie  Jones,  Caldwell, 
Spencer,  Bloodworth,  and  Person. 

In  the  pre-convention  compaign  in  ]>^orth  Carolina  the  Anti-Federal- 
ists announced  as  their  reasons  for  opposing  the  Constitution  the  absence 
of  a  bill  of  rights,  the  indubitable  tendencies  toward  consolidation  which 
appeared  in  it,  and  the  grant  of  extraordinary  powers  to  the  proposed 
Federal  judiciary. ^^  Other  contributory  and  perhaps  more  powerful 
motives  were  the  suspicion  of  the  government  framed  by  the  conserva- 
tives, the  fear  of  a  strong,  independent,  and  energetic  central  govern- 
ment, and  the  instinctive  reluctance  to  surrender  State  powers  which 
was  due  to  the  inherent  particularism  of  I^orth  Carolina  people.  The 
motives,  either  singly  or  collectively,  caused  the  selection  of  an  over- 
whelming majority  in  opposition  to  ratification.  But  the  election  of 
a  majority  in  other  States  which  was  opposed  to  ratification  had  not 
always  resulted  in  the  defeat  of  the  Constitution,  and  it  is  interesting 
to  observe  whether  or  not  the  N^orth  Carolina  delegates  will  have  the 
courage  of  their  convictions. i^ 


"Farrand,  Records,  I,  593. 

'^^Ihid.,  Ill,  342.  Under  the  Confederation,  twelve  States,  in  Congress  had  agreed  to  slave 
representation. 

'^Raper.  Why  North  Carolina  at  first  refused  to  ratify  the  Federal  Constitution,  Reports, 
1905,  American  Historical  Association,  99-107. 

In  connection  with  the  aijsence  of  the  bill  of  rights  from  the  Constitution,  it  is  well  to 
remember  that  the  Federalists  said  in  explanation  that  the  powers  of  the  general  government 
were  delegated  and  enumerated  powers,  thus  making  a  bill  of  rights  unnecessary.  Johnston 
and  Iredell  in  North  Carolina  and  James  Wilson  of  Pennsylvania  agreed  in  this  idea.  It  is 
interesting  to  reflect  upon  the  absence  from  their  minds  apparently  of  any  thought  or  expecta- 
tion that  a  Congress  and  a  court  might  come  later  to  construe  the  Constitution  loosely,  to 
stretch  the  "general  welfare"  clause  and  the  "necessary  and  proper"  clause  to  unforeseen 
extremities,  and  to  adopt  such  laws  as  the  alien  and  sedition  acts.  Mr.  Jefferson  was  cer- 
tainly on  surer  ground  when  he  wrote  Madison  in  this  connection,  that  "To  say,  as  Mr.  Wil- 
son does,  that  a  bill  of  rights  was  not  necessary,  because  all  is  reserved  in  the  case  of  the 
general  government  which  is  not  given,  Avhile  in  the  particular  ones,  all  is  given  which  is  not 
reserved,  might  do  for  the  audience  to  which  it  was  addressed;  but  it  is  surely  a  gratis  dic- 
tum, the  reverse  of  which  might  just  as  well  be  said;  and  it  is  opposed  by  strong  inferences 
from  the  body  of  the  instrument,  as  well  as  from  the  omission  of  the  clause  of  our  present 
Confederation,  which  had  made  the  reservation  in  express  terms."  Washington,  editor,  Jeffer- 
son's  Works,  Vol.   2,   329. 

"New  York  and  probably  Virginia  and  Massachusetts. 
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The  convention  met  at  Hillsboro  on  the  21st  of  July,  1788,  and 
selected  the  conservative  Samuel  Johnston  as  presiding  officer.  This 
paper  cannot  deal  with  the  details  of  the  procedure,  but  only  with  the 
outcome  and  certain  of  the  reasons  for  that  result.  The  parties  in  the 
convention  were  led  by  two  remarkable  men — James  Iredell,  the  ablest 
lawyer  and  statesman,  and  Willie  Jones,  the  ablest  and  most  influential 
politician  in  the  State.  From  the  standpoint  of  this  paper,  Mr.  Jones 
is  easily  the  most  interesting  figure  present.^^  This  remarkable  man 
was  so  like  Jefferson,  his  ideal,  that  he  seems  to  have  been  as  much  of 
a  prototype  as  was  possible.  A  poor  speaker,  a  free  thinker  for  that  time, 
a  genius  in  politics  who  relied  upon  letters  and  private  conferences  to 
effect  ends — these  are  qualities  which  fit  either  man,  though  it  must  be 
said  that  Willie  Jones  left  little  permanent  evidence  of  his  political  influ- 
ence and  methods  in  the  form  of  letters  and  papers.  Mr.  Jones  has  been 
judged,  and  must  be  judged  largely,  on  the  basis  of  tradition  and  on  the 
testimony  of  others — and  others  who  were  frequently  opposed  to  him. 
But  Davie  also  was  not  a  writer.  The  only  great  difference  between  him 
and  Jefferson  seems  to  have  been  in  the  scope  and  sweep  of  ambition, 
Jones  having  no  ambition  for  office,  particularly  outside  of  JSTorth  Caro- 
lina. 

In  the  debate  on  the  various  sections  of  the  Constitution,  there 
occurred  at  the  very  outset  a  discussion  which  bears  directly  upon  the 
subject  of  this  paper  and  which  has  never  been  appreciated  for  what, 
in  my  opinion,  seems  its  proper  significance.  Dr.  David  Caldwell  opened 
the  debate  for  the  opposition  by  demanding  what  right  the  Federal  Con- 
vention had  to  use  the  term  "We  the  people,"  with  which  the  preamble 
of  the  Constitution  begins.    He  said : 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  they  mean  We  the  people,  the  people  at  large,  I  conceive 
the  expression  is  improper.  Were  not  they  who  framed  this  Constitution,  the 
representatives  of  the  Legislatures  of  the  different  States?  In  my  opinion 
they  had  no  power  from  the  people  at  large,  to  use  their  name,  or  to  act  for 
them.16 

Mr.  Joseph  Taylor  expressed  the  thought  that  the  Convention  aimed 
at  a  consolidation,  and  that  the  expression  was  designed  to  refer  to  the 
people  en  masse  irrespective  of  State  lines.  Just  why  Davie  and  Spaight 
remained  silent  as  to  the  true  reason  for  the  use  of  this  expression  is  to 
me  incomprehensible.  Iredell  and  Maclaine  stated  that  the  expression 
was  intended  to  refer  to  the  future — that  is,  to  the  time  after  ratifica- 
tion when  the  Constitution  would  be  the  act  of  the  people.  There  was 
no  real  answer  to  Caldwell's  question,  except  in  defending  the  delegates 
in  the  convention  from  the  charge  that  they  had  assumed  unwarranted 


^^For  his  position,  see  McRee,  Life  and  Correspondence  of  James  Iredell,  II,  232. 
"Elliott  Debates,  III,  29-37;   139-140;  145. 
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powers,  and  the  question  was  left  for  the  bitter  days  of  the  Hayne- 
Webster  debate,  and  finally  to  settlement  on  the  battle-field.  The  great 
potential  importance  of  the  expression  was  then  unappreciated,  though 
it  is  quite  possible  that  the  conservatives  had  ideas  not  very  different 
from  Webster's,  and  that  they  did  not  venture  a  more  thoroughgoing 
defense. 

The  next  subject  on  which  the  debate  touched,  which  related  to  the 
status  of  the  States,  was  in  discussing  the  power  granted  to  Congress  to 
control  the  time  and  place  of  holding  congressional  elections.  The  oppo- 
sition vehemently  asserted  that  this  power  denoted  a  trend  toward  a  con- 
solidation, and  that  it  was  a  reason  why  North  Carolina  should  beware.^'^ 
Davie,  Iredell,  and  Maclaine  defended  and  explained  with  all  possible 
eloquence  and  force,  but  time  has  shown  that  Congress  has  used  this 
grant  to  accomplish  many  of  the  results  feared  by  the  opponents  of 
ratification. 

When  the  objections  to  the  Constitution  had  all  been  heard  and 
answered  by  the  defenders,  Willie  Jones  moved  the  previous  question, 
shutting  off  debate  in  order  to  offer  certain  amendments.  The  issue 
having  been  finally  joined,  Jones  was  supported  by  a  vote  of  183  to  84. 
Governor  Johnston  then  arose  to  predict  the  direful  results  that  would 
arise  from  a  failure  to  ratify.  One  chief  trouble  seemed  to  be  the  mere 
mechanical  inability  of  transmitting  to  the  other  States  the  amend- 
ments. ISTorth  Carolina  was  to  be  out  of  the  Union,  a  sovereign  State, 
a  foreign  territory,  for  the  time  being.  ^^We  shall  be  entirely  out  of  the 
Union  and  stand  by  ourselves.  I  wish  gentlemen  would  pause  a  moment 
before  they  decide  so  awful  a  question.  .  .  .  We  shall  have  no  share  in 
voting  upon  any  of  these  amendments  [to  be  submitted  by  the  Federal 
Congress],  for  in  my  humble  opinion  we  shall  be  entirely  out  of  the 
Union,  and  can  be  considered  only  as  a  foreign  power."  The  conserva- 
tives thought  to  frighten  the  radicals  by  asserting  that  the  State  would 
have  to  a]3point  ambassadors  to  the  United  States  and  to  other  foreign 
countries.  It  would  take  time  to  carry  through  the  amendments,  and  in 
the  meanwhile  the  great  offices  would  be  filled  and  laws  would  be  made 
without  the  State  having  a  voice  in  them. 

Jones  answered  the  first  of  these  objections  by  saying  that  he  wished 
to  be  out  of  the  Union  for  the  time.  ITorth  Carolina  ran  no  risk  of  be- 
ing kept  out  of  the  Union  in  case  she  should  later  wish  to  come  in,  and 
that  it  was  not  necessary  to  send  ambassadors  to  either  the  United  States 
or  to  foreign  countries.  As  to  the  second,  relating  to  the  offices,  he 
added,  with  no  doubt  a  great  deal  of  secret  joy,  that  ^This  is  an  objec- 
tion of  very  little  importance.  Gentlemen  need  not  be  in  such  haste." 
He  then  mentioned  a  letter  from  Jefferson  to  Madison,  in  which  Jeffer- 

"EUiofs  Debates,  III,  57-74. 
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son  expressed  the  hope  that  nine  States  would  ratify,  thus  securing  the 
benefits  of  a  closer  union,  and  that  four  States  would  reject,  thus  there 
would  be  a  certainty  of  the  adoption  of  the  desired  amendment s.^^  He 
was  ready  to  remain  out  of  the  Union  until  the  amendments  should  be 
adopted. 

The  majority  then  submitted  a  proposed  bill  of  rights  containing 
some  twenty  sections  and  a  list  of  amendments  which  it  desired  should 
be  adopted.  It  was  then  determined,  by  a  vote  of  184  to  84,  that  North 
Carolina  should  neither  ratify  nor  reject  the  Constitution.  It  was  pro- 
posed also  that  the  State  Legislature  should  adopt  a  revenue  law  similar 
to  any  that  should  be  adopted  by  the  United  States,  and  that  the  State 
should  rapidly  proceed  to  the  redemption  of  its  paper  money.^^ 

I  cannot  pass  from  this  subject  without  saying  a  word  of  appreciation 
of  the  followers  of  Willie  Jones,  who  have  been  so  often  criticized 
harshly.  It  seems  to  me  that  subsequent  events  largely  justified  their 
position,  that  the  action  of  iNTorth  Carolina  had  much  to  do  in  securing 
the  adoption  of  the  first  ten  amendments  to  the  Constitution,  and  that 
the  alien  and  sedition  laws  showed  what  a  real  foundation  there  was  for 
the  fear  that  individual  rights  were  not  sufficiently  protected  from  Fed- 
eralist interference,  since  even  the  amendments  later  adopted  did  not 
prevent  their  enactment. 

So  deep-seated  was  the  Federalist  suspicion  of  democratic  legislation 
and  political  theories  the  movement  in  the  United  States  Congress  for 
the  adoption  of  the  amendments  suggested  by  the  various  States  was 
slow  in  progress,  and  it  is  quite  conceivable  that  the  party  had  no  in- 
tention of  submitting  them,  and  would  not  have  done  so  had  it  not  been 
for  the  attitude  of  such  States  as  I^orth  Carolina,  the  last  named  of 
which  had  acted  with  the  specific  purpose  of  f c  rcing  the  amendments  and 
of  gaining  time  in  which  to  observe  if  the  new  government  was  going  to 
become  tyrannical.^^ 

So  long  as  the  Articles  of  Confederation  remained  operative  the  N'orth 
Carolina  representatives  continued  to  serve  in  Congress,  though  those  of 
Ehode  Island  withdrew  immediately  after  the  rejection  of  the  Constitu- 
tion by  the  State.    In  public  law,  I  presume,  however,  the  State  resumed 


i^Elliott's  Debates,  III,  197;  see  also  Jefferson's  letter  to  A.  Donald,  Works  (Washington), 
Vol.  2,  355.  Jefferson  later  changed  his  mind  and  favored  ratification  first  and  amendment 
later,  on  the  Massachusetts  plan.     Ibid.,  399,  Jefferson  to  William  Carmichael. 

^^Ibid.,  219. 

2'^Jones  remained  irreconcilable  in  his  opposition  to  the  Constitution.  When  President 
Washington  visited  his  home  town  and  expressed  the  desire  to  see  Jones,  the  latter  had  pre- 
viously left  town,  stating  that  he  Avould  welcome  Washington  as  the  general  who  had  won  the 
war  of  independence,  but  not  as  President  of  the  United  States.  Hoyt,  The  Murphey  Papers, 
I,  204. 

For  a  different  view  of  the  significance  of  the  action  of  North  Carolina,  see  Connor, 
R.  D.  W.,  Governor  Samuel  Johnston  of  North  Carolina,  (North  Carolina  Booklet,  XI,  1912), 
283-284.  He  states  that  the  only  result  of  the  action  of  North  Carolina  and  Jones  was  to 
keep  the  State  "out  of  the  Union  for  a  year  and  thus  to  prevent  the  State's  casting  her  vote 
for  George  Washington  as  the  first  President  of  the  United  States."  The  inference  is  also 
that  he  regards  the  action  of  the  State  as  having  little  or  no  effect  upon  the  adoption  of  the 
amendments  to  the  Constitution. 
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an  independent  status  in  theory,  just  as  in  fact,  as  soon  as  the  new 
government  of  the  United  States  was  set  in  operation.  From  March  4 
to  ISTovember  21,  1789,  I^orth  Carolina  had  no  legal  constituent  connec- 
tion with  the  United  States.  There  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the 
State  could  not  have  sent  ambassadors  or  ministers  to  foreign  powers, 
have  made  treaties  and  alliances,  war  and  peace;  and  had  the  interval 
been  longer,  unquestionably  these  measures  would  have  been  adopted. 
The  United  States,  maintaining  an  attitude  of  forbearance  and  respect- 
ful invitation,  recognized  the  situation  by  making  no  laws  which  were 
designed  to  operate  in  IN'orth  Carolina.  Certain  tariff  laws  were  ulti- 
mately passed  which  were  to  regard  I^orth  Carolina  as  a  foreign  coun- 
try, though  Dr.  Williamson,  representing  the  State  as  diplomatic  agent 
to  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  memorialized  that  Government 
against  such  a  course."^  The  judiciary  act  was  not  to  operate  in  I^orth 
Carolina. 

In  diplomacy,  ISTorth  Carolina  was  represented  by  informal  commis- 
sioners, notably  Dr.  Hugh  Williamson,  who  was  authorized  by  the  State 
to  begin  negotiations  for  the  equitable  division  of  the  debt,  so  that  IN^orth 
Carolina  should  begin  to  take  care  of  its  share.  He  was  to  confer  also 
in  relation  to  favorable  tariff'  and  customs  regulations.  I^orth  Carolina 
also  may  be  said  to  have  communicated  with  Spain,  through  the  Minis- 
ter at  Washington,  relative  to  the  Indian  troubles  on  the  western  frontier 
and  to  the  threatened  war  which  might  thus  be  fought  with  the  reputed 
subjects  of  Spain,  as  the  Indians  were  then  regarded  by  some.  In  such 
contingency  the  State  hastened  to  mobilize  its  troops  and  to  prepare  for 
the  conflict,  which  was  happily  avoided  for  the  time  through  negotiations 
carried  on  by  the  State.  In  domestic  administration,  the  State's  history 
presented  no  unusual  types  of  incidents  nor  movements  made  extraor- 
dinary because  of  the  peculiar  situation  of  the  State.  Letters  were 
exchanged  between  the  two  governments,  between  JSTorth  Carolina  and 
the  Spanish  Minister,  Gardoqui,  and  between  ISTorth  Carolina  and  the 
French  Consul  at  Wilmington,  Ducher.  Letters  were  also  exchanged 
between  Washington  and  Governor  Johnston,  as  between  two  powers, 
relative  to  ultimate  ratification  of  the  Constitution. 

Unquestionably  there  was  a  heavy  reaction  in  favor  of  the  Constitu- 
tion during  the  year  1789,  possibly  due  to  the  fear  of  serious  complica- 


"Wasstaff,  State  Rights  in  North  Carolina,  29-30;  State  Records,  XXI,  563.  Congress 
recognized  the  separate  and  independent  stafua  of  North  Carolina  and  Rhode  Island  in  pass- 
ing the  act  of  July  31,  1789,  which  reads,  "Whereas  the  States  of  Rhode  Island  and  Provi- 
dence Plantations  and  North  Carolina  have  not  as  yet  ratified  the  present  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  by  reason  whereof  this  act  does  not  extend  to  the  collecting  of  duties  within 
either  of  the  said  two  States,  .  .  .  Be  it,  therefore,  further  enacted,  that  all  goods,  .  .  . 
which  shall  be  imported  from  either  of  said  two  States  of  Rhode  Island  and  Providence 
Plantations  or  North  Carolina  into  any  port  or  place  within  the  limits  of  the  United  States, 
.  .  .  shall  be  subject  to  the  like  duties,  seizures,  and  forfeitures  as  goods,  wares,  or  mer- 
chandise imported  from  any  State  or  country  without  the  said  limits."  For  discussion  of  this 
and  similar  laws,  see  Tucker,  The  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  I,  283  et  seq. 
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tions  with  the  Indians  in  the  West,  to  anticipations  of  injury  to  com- 
merce through  the  operation  of  the  tariff  and  navigation  laws  of  the 
United  States,  and  to  the  fact,  more  than  anything  else,  that  Congress 
showed  willingness  to  take  up  the  subject  of  the  amendments.  Few,  if 
any,  had  the  intention  of  remaining  out  of  the  Union  permanently. 
Though  Willie  Jones  opi^osed  the  movements  for  a  new  convention  as 
being  a  sacrifice  of  precious  liberties,  he  was  not  successful,  and  peti- 
tions were  sent  in  for  such  a  convention.  The  Legislature  agreed,  and 
the  convention,  meeting  at  Fayetteville,  ratified  the  Constitution  by  a 
majority  of  118,  the  victory  coming  as  a  surprise,  for,  as  Johnston  said, 
the  opposition  was  still  "violent  and  virulent."  The  reaction  was,  if  I 
read  the  records  of  the  time  rightly,  superficial  and  temporary,  rather 
than  real  and  permanent.  Once  a  member  of  the  Union,  I^orth  Caro- 
lina returned  to  the  individualism  of  Willie  Jones.  Two  incidents  in 
1790 — the  one  a  refusal  on  the  part  of  the  Legislature  to  take  the  oath 
of  allegiance  to  the  Constitution,  the  other  a  refusal  of  the  court  of 
equity  of  [N'orth  Carolina  to  obey  a  writ  of  certiorari  issued  by  the 
Federal  court — showed  how  plainly  sentiment  was  veering."^  The  ad- 
vantages of  the  Union,  however,  prevented  a  break  at  that  time. 

The  period  in  which  ^orth  Carolina  was  an  independent  State  pos- 
sessed indubitably  of  its  valuable  sovereignty  was  so  short  that  there 
was  not  opportunity  for  those  dramatic  and  forceful  expressions  of 
power  which  would  make  it  memorable.  This  absence  is  also  due  to  the 
fact  that  the  government  was  in  the  hands  of  the  Federalists,  who  were 
seeking  in  all  proper  ways  to  effect  the  ratification.  Still,  the  action  of 
the  State  was  not  without  its  great  service,  practically  and  theoretically, 
to  the  nation  and  to  the  classical  political  theory  of  the  South.  Its 
example  did  much  to  effect  the  amendments — that  was  the  chief  pur- 
pose— and  in  political  theory  it  goes  far  to  prove  that  Mr.  Lincoln  was 
in  error  in  assuming  that  there  had  been  no  States  other  than  Texas 
which  had  exercised  sovereign  powers.  It  also  goes  far  to  overthrow 
the  idea  of  Webster,  as  a  historical  fact,  that  the  people,  irrespective  of 
State  lines,  had  been  those  referred  to  in  the  preamble  of  the  Consti- 
tution.^^ 


22Wagstaff,  State  Rights  in  North  Carolina,  32-33. 

^^For  a  discussion — based  on  the  same  theories  as  are  presented  in  this  paper — of  the 
nature  of  the  revolution  by  which  the  Constitution  was  framed  and  adopted  as  well  as 
regards  the  status  of  the  States  under  it,  see  Pierson,  Texas  v.  White,  A  Study  in  Legal  His- 
tory, 47-64. 
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Suffrage  in  North  Carolina 


By  W.  S.  Wilson. 


The  proverbial  conservatism  of  ^KTortli  Carolinians  is  nowhere  more 
apparent  than  in  the  tardiness  with  which  they  demanded,  and  'finally 
obtained,  the  right  to  cast  their  ballots  for  the  men  selected  to  serve 
them  in  official  capacity.  The  idea  now  prevalent  that  public  officers 
are  public  servants,  and  are  under  certain  well-defined  obligations  to 
the  people  whom  they  represent,  is  one  which  has  taken  more  than  a 
century  to  grow  to  its  present  proportions,  and  it  is  as  yet  an  unfinished 
product.  Each  generation  since  the  adoption  of  our  first  Constitution 
has  brought  us  some  measure  of  development  of  the  part  the  people 
as  a  whole  should  have  in  the  administration  of  governmental  affairs. 
Prior  to  this  time,  under  both  the  proprietary  and  colonial  governments, 
they  had  but  small  part  in  the  selection  of  the  men  who  governed  them. 
The  main  source  of  authority  was  vested  in  the  hands  of  the  representa- 
tives of  the  proprietors  or  those  of  the  crown. 

It  is  true,  with  certain  restrictions,  they  were  permitted  to  vote  for 
members  of  the  legislative  body,  but  in  most  cases  they  had  but  little 
voice  in  selecting  the  men  for  whom  their  ballots  were  cast,  so  that  the 
election  was  largely  a  matter  of  form.  The  judges,  sheriffs,  clerks, 
justices  and  other  officers  were  appointed  by  the  Governor  from  the  class 
which  would  now  be  denominated  the  ^^ring  politicians,"  and  these  offi- 
cers and  their  friends  selected  the  candidates  for  the  Assembly,  and  saw^ 
to  it  that  they  were  elected.  In  some  instances  the  masses  of  the  people  in 
a  county  met  and  nominated  a  candidate,  and  on  rare  occasions  elected 
him,  but  the  election  of  representatives  of  this  class  was  an  exception 
rather  than  the  rule.  While  the  Governors,  in  many  instances,  were  men 
who  earnestly  tried  to  administer  the  government  in  the  interest  of  the 
people,  they  were  of  a  different  mold  and  necessarily  had  but  an  imper- 
fect understanding  of  and  little  sympathy  with  the  hard  life  of  the 
times. 

'No  law  enacted  by  the  Assembly  could  become  effective  until  approved 
by  the  Governor,  and  his  acts  were  subject  to  the  review  of  the  home 
authorities.  So  it  was  but  natural  that  the  Governors  and  their  councils 
were  often  harsh  and  overbearing  with  the  Assembly,  while  it  was 
openly,  and  doubtless  justly,  hostile  to  the  powers  that  checkmated  and 
disapproved  the  laws  which  its  members  enacted. 

Under  these  conditions,  with  a  government  which  was  in  fact  most 
tyrannical  and  almost  entirely  devoid  of  the  principle  of  representation 
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on  the  part  of  the  governed,  the  people  became  restless  and  dissatisfied 
and  frequently  presented  their  grievances  through  memorials  to  the  As- 
sembly, which  was,  in  fact,  in  but  little  better  condition  so  far  as  real 
power  and  authority  were  concerned  than  the  petitioners  who  sought 
relief. 

The  representatives  of  this  government  who  had  in  hand  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  laws  were  not  men  chosen  by  the  people  or  in  sympathy 
with  them,  but  were  appointees  of  the  Governor,  who  in  many  cases 
rewarded  them  with  these  honors  and  emoluments  for  political  purposes, 
or,  worse  still,  to  enable  them  to  make  an  easy  living  from  the  hard- 
earned  taxes  of  the  people.  Abuses  of  these  trusts,  both  real  and  imagi- 
nary, tended  to  make  even  wider  the  gulf  between  the  government  and  the 
governed.  Organized,  open  revolt  to  authority  in  many  parts  of  the 
State  was  a  frequent  occurrence  prior  to  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence in  1776. 

The  wilds  of  the  new  world  had  given  birth  and  strength  to  a  people 
whose  ideas  and  aims  had  constantly  grown  away  from  the  mother  coun- 
try and  the  government  it  was  administering  for  them,  and  though  at 
first  sentiment  dared  not  go  to  the  extreme  demanded  by  self-interest 
and  the  awakened  consciousness  that  a  new  nation  had  been  bom,  it  is 
evident  that  the  people,  misgoverned  and  dissatisfied  as  they  were,  were 
ready  and  anxious  to  cast  their  fortunes  with  their  sister  States  and 
strike  for  freedom  and  the  right  to  establish  a  government  of  their  own 
making. 

Although  the  written  law  embodied  in  the  Constitution  of  1776,  which 
was  the  result  of  this  concerted  determination,  contained  but  little  more 
in  the  Avay  of  placing  an  effective  ballot  in  the  hands  of  the  voters  than 
they  had  had  before,  it  did  contain  provisions  by  which  the  property 
owners  controlled  the  government  in  all  its  branches.  These  leaders  who 
met  to  frame  a  chart  for  the  future  were,  after  all,  men  of  English  train- 
ing and  sympathy,  comparatively  few  years  removed  from  English  cus- 
tom and  conservatism,  with  the  ideals  of  the  English  system  of  land 
tenure  and  value ;  and  though  they  were  ready  to  sacrifice  their  lives  for 
the  cause  of  freedom,  they  readily  subordinated  the  individual  to  the 
land  they  were  preparing  to  defend.  They  agreed  upon  a  constitution 
and  promulgated  it  as  the  fundamental  law  without  submitting  it  to  a 
vote  of  the  people.  So  that  the  government  planned  and  carried  into 
execution  by  them  was  not  a  democracy  as  the  term  is  now  understood, 
but  the  real,  effective  basis  of  suffrage  was  the  possession  of  a  freehold 
of  as  much  as  fifty  acres  of  land.  The  ownership  of  property  was  a 
prerequisite  to  the  selection  of  candidates  for  Governor,  as  well  as  mem- 
bers of  the  Senate.     Only  freeholders  were  permitted  to  vote  for  Sena- 
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tors,  while  all  electors  who  had  paid  their  taxes  might  vote  for  members 
of  the  Assembly.  Each  county,  regardless  of  size  or  population,  elected 
one  Senator  and  two  Representatives,  who,  on  joint  ballot,  elected  the 
Governor  and  other  State  officers  for  a  term  of  years,  with  the  exception 
of  the  judges,  who  were  elected  for  life. 

Although  at  this  time  the  right  of  suffrage  had  not  apparently  been 
considerably  extended  since  the  people  had  previously  voted,  under  simi- 
lar restrictions,  for  members  of  the  General  Assembly.  In  fact,  the 
Legislature,  instead  of  the  Governor,  now  became  the  controlling  factor 
in  the  government,  whereas  it  had  been  but  a  feeble  and  ineffective  body. 
The  Governors  were  elected  by  it,  and  as  they  were  eligible  to  reelection 
a  very  limited  knowledge  of  human  nature  will  convince  one  that  under 
these  circumstances  they  would  not  vary  far  from  the  dominating  ideals 
of  the  Legislature  if  they  were  able  to  fathom  and  follow  them.  The  ju- 
diciary was  more  independent,  as  its  members  held  office  for  life,  but  the 
legislative  will,  which  was  determined  largely  by  the  people  though  under 
restricted  suffrage,  dominated  and  shaped  the  course  of  the  government. 
Here  petitions  could  be  dealt  with  effectively,  laws  could  be  enacted  with- 
out hindrance  by  foreign  influence,  and  a  Governor,  subject  to  the  will  of 
the  Assembly,  could  be  depended  upon  to  have  them  properly  adminis- 
tered. 

While  under  this  constitution  there  was  no  foreign  power  to  contend 
with  it  was  quickly  realized  that  as  between  the  residents  of  the  eastern 
and  western  sections  of  the  State  there  were  irreconcilable  differences 
of  opinion.  The  two  sections  had  been  settled  independently  of  each 
other.  The  residents  of  the  one  section  had  but  little  in  common  with 
the  residents  of  the  other.  The  flat,  fertile  lands  of  the  east  produced 
abundantly  and  the  streams  offered  transportation  facilities  for  market- 
ing produce  and  an  inlet  for  outside  commodities.  Slaves  were  profit- 
able, and,  as  values  were  counted  in  those  days,  this  was  the  rich  and 
aristocratic  part  of  the  State.  The  west,  on  the  other  hand,  settled 
mainly  by  Scotch-Irish  and  people  of  German  birth,  who  cared  little  for 
slaves  and  possessed  but  comparatively  few  of  them,  was  more  pro- 
gressive and  fought  valiantly  through  its  representatives  in  the  Assem- 
bly for  advanced  ideas  in  legislation.  They  advocated  the  adoption  of 
a  system  of  internal  improvements,  road  building,  the  establishment  of 
a  system  of  free  schools,  and,  above  all,  a  fair  representation  in  the  As- 
sembly based  upon  the  area  and  population  of  their  territory.  These 
reforms  met  with  but  little  encouragement,  and  generally  with  decided 
opposition  from  the  eastern  representatives,  who  were  satisfied  with  the 
conditions  they  had  brought  about,  and  steadfastly  refused  either  to 
accede  to  the  demand  for  progressive  legislation  or  to  permit  the  division 
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of  the  larger  counties  of  the  west,  which  would  have  endangered  their 
long  established  power  to  control  the  government.  That  the  demands 
of  the  west  were  justified  may  be  well  established  by  the  single  fact  that 
of  the  sixty-four  counties  of  the  State,  thirty-six  were  east  of  Kaleigh. 
The  voting  population  of  these  counties  was  only  8.7  per  cent  of  the 
total  Avhite  population,  but  it  chose  a  majority  of  the  General  Assembly, 
and  therefore  elected  the  Governor  and  dominated  the  entire  State  gov- 
ernment. The  sectionalism  developed  during  this  i^eriod  became  the 
chief  source  of  constitutional  and  political  controversy  for  almost  a  hun- 
dred years. 

For  a  quarter  of  a  century  prior  to  the  time  some  measure  of  relief 
came  to  the  west  its  representatives  fought  valiantly  for  a  change,  and 
among  other  things  pointed  out  that,  owing  to  the  reactionary  spirit  of 
the  east,  the  State  was  not  only  poor,  but  was  growing  poorer ;  that  half 
of  the  white  population  was  illiterate,  and  that  thousands  of  its  sturdy 
citizens  who  were  dissatisfied  and  disgusted  with  their  home  government 
had  gone  to  other  States.  An  estimate  of  these  emigrants  placed  the 
number  at  more  than  five  hundred  thousand. 

A  constant  and  merciless  publicity  of  these  facts  expounded  by  the 
virile  and  active  leaders  of  the  progressive  west  finally  won  recognition 
for  their  section  and  resulted  in  calling  the  Constitutional  Convention 
of  1835.  There  were  in  this  body  strong  representatives  of  the  two  con- 
flicting schools  of  political  thought — those  from  the  east  battling  for 
the  maintenance  of  present  conditions,  and  those  from  the  west  equally 
bent  on  uprooting  and  changing  the  entire  scheme  of  government.  In 
the  final  outcome  neither  side  was  successful,  but  the  work  of  the  con- 
vention was  largely  a  compromise.  The  county  unit  of  representation 
was  abolished  and  a  new  system  was  created.  Population  was  made  the 
basis  for  the  apportionment  of  the  one  hundred  and  twenty  members  of 
the  House  of  Commons.  To  each  county  was  assigned  one  member  and 
the  remaining  members  were  distributed  according  to  population ;  but 
by  reason  of  the  fact  that  three-fifths  of  the  slaves  were  included  in 
estimating  the  population,  the  east  still  retained  its  advantage  in  the 
House  of  Commons.  The  Senate  was  to  be  composed  of  fifty  members 
to  be  elected  from  districts  created  from  territory  according  to  the  value 
of  property  listed  for  taxation.  Here  also  the  east  asserted  itself.  The 
most  significant  and  far-reaching  step  taken  by  the  convention  was  that 
which  placed  the  election  of  the  Governor  in  the  hands  of  the  people. 
The  restrictions  which  had  prohibited  Catholics  from  holding  ofiice 
were  removed,  the  ballot  was  taken  from  free  negroes,  and  biennial  ses- 
sions of  the  General  Assembly  were  provided  for.  Probably,  however, 
the  most  democratic  act  of  this  convention,  and  one  which  showed  more 
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clearly  tlie  ascendency  of  tlie  popular  will,  was  tlie  submission  of  tliese 
amendments  to  a  vote  for  tlieir  ratification.  This  was  tlie  first  time  the 
people  had  voted  on  a  Statewide  measure.  Although  the  east  opposed 
the  adoption  of  the  amendments,  and  particularly  the  one  providing  for 
the  election  of  Governor,  alleging  that  it  would  necessitate  political 
campaigns  which  would  destroy  the  fundamental  principles  of  the  gov- 
ernment established  by  the  fathers,  they  were  adopted — the  west  voting 
for  and  the  east  against  them. 

Prior  to  this  time  there  had  been  no  State  issues.  The  only  officers 
elected  were  the  members  of  the  Senate  and  House.  Hence  no  State- 
wide measures  had  been  considered.  The  person  elected  Governor  by 
the  General  Assembly  had  not  only  been,  in  a  great  majority  of  cases, 
entirely  unknown  to  the  voters,  but  he  was  independent  of  them,  and 
therefore  felt  under  no  obligation  to  them  for  his  office.  Party  lines  in 
the  State  were  determined  entirely  by  national  questions.  There  were 
no  State  parties  as  such,  and  necessarily  no  State  organization  and  but 
local  and  fitful  interest  in  State  affairs. 

For  the  first  election  under  the  new  constitution  Statewide  political 
organization  was  impossible,  and  the  habits  of  the  people  were  too  thor- 
oughly fixed  upon  national  affairs  for  matters  of  State  concern  to  play 
an  important  part,  but  when  the  election  returns  were  canvassed  the 
progressives,  who  had  forced  the  convention,  elected  their  candidate  for 
Governor  and  thus  entrenched  themselves  in  power  for  more  than  a 
decade,  during  which  time  a  policy  of  progress,  education  and  internal 
improvements  was  established  which  turned  the  tide  of  emigration  and 
laid  the  foundation  for  the  upbuilding  and  development  of  the  State. 
Regardless  of  local  party  ascendency  the  people  came  to  realize  and 
appreciate  the  State  idea  as  opposed  to  the  county  or  local  unit  on  the 
one  hand  and  the  interests  of  the  I^ation  on  the  other. 

Having  advanced  so  materially  under  the  compromise  measures  of 
1835,  it  is  not  surprising  that  within  a  few  years  there  should  arise 
further  agitation  for  suffrage  reform.  The  Senate  was  still  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  landed  class  and  only  freeholders  could  vote  for  its  mem- 
bers. The  slaves  of  the  east,  while  not  permitted  to  vote,  were  counted 
to  the  extent  of  three-fifths  of  their  number  in  determining  the  county 
representation  in  the  House  of  Commons.  Free  suffrage  and  a  change 
from  the  basis  of  property  to  one  of  population  in  determining  the  sena- 
torial districts  came  to  be  live  political  questions.  Again  the  east  and 
west  met  in  political  battle.  Beginning  with  a  bill  in  the  Legislature  of 
1842,  these  questions  came  in  1848  to  be  the  leading  issue  between  the 
two  political  parties.  In  this  campaign  the  progressives  were  defeated 
by  a  slight  majority,  but  they  won  easily  two  years  later. 
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Division  of  opinion  among  the  members  of  tlie  Legislature  as  to  the 
adoption  of  one  or  both  of  these  measures,  and  whether  the  necessary- 
changes  should  be  made  by-  the  Legislature  or  by  a  constitutional  con- 
vention, and  the  further  fact  that  it  was  necessary  to  pass  constitutional 
amendments  by  two  sessions  of  the  Legislature,  delayed  the  submission 
of  either  amendment  for  six  years.  Only  one  amendment,  that  which 
eliminated  the  freehold  requirement,  was  then  submitted,  and  it  was 
adopted  by  a  vote  of  two  to  one  in  its  favor.  Thus  it  had  taken  eighty 
years  of  agitation  to  secure  the  right  of  free  suffrage  which  had  been 
withheld  regardless  of  the  fact  that  the  original  constitution  had  de- 
clared "that  all  political  power  is  vested  in  and  derived  from  the  people 
only." 

At  last  manhood  suffrage  prevailed  and  each  citizen  was  given  the 
right  to  cast  his  ballot  for  all  the  elective  officers  of  the  county.  State, 
and  !N'ation.  The  spirit  of  democracy  had  triumphed  and  the  State 
made  rapid  strides  in  governmental  betterment  and  development.  It 
established  schools,  built  roads,  canals,  railroads  and  manufacturing 
plants.  Its  population  and  wealth  rapidly  increased,  its  schools  were 
being  multiplied  and  the  attendance  was  growing,  and  all  told,  the  State 
was  keeping  step  with  her  sister  States  in  general  progress.  Then  came 
the  devastating  period  of  civil  war.  Emerging  from  its  blight  and  bit- 
terness, bankrupt  and  sore  at  heart,  its  people  were  forced  with  an  iron 
hand  to  undergo  the  reconstruction  period,  when  might  not  right,  ven- 
geance not  justice,  passion  not  poise,  wrought  shame,  degradation  and 
disaster,  which  were  as  painful  and  humiliating  as  had  been  the  for- 
tunes of  war. 

The  old  order  passed  away.  Under  the  new  constitution,  officers  who 
had  been  appointed  were  made  elective,  and  the  scope  of  suffrage  was 
thus  enlarged  and  extended.  The  right  of  suffrage  was  extended  to 
negroes  who  were  incapable  of  its  proper  exercise.  They  became  the 
willing  tools  of  designing  white  men,  resident  and  imported  alike,  while 
numbers  of  the  best  white  men  were  disfranchised.  Thus  a  race  which 
had  never  taken  part  in  government  was  given  the  balance  of  power, 
which  it  retained  for  a  generation  in  many  parts  of  the  State.  Intoler- 
able political  conditions  resulted  in  the  eastern  half  of  the  State  to  such 
an  extent  that  its  representatives  in  1899,  manifesting  the  same  spirit 
which  in  the  Convention  of  1835  deprived  free  negroes  of  the  right  of 
franchise,  proposed  and  enacted  an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  pro- 
viding an  educational  qualification  for  voters.  To  this  qualification 
was  appended  a  proviso  to  the  effect  that  those  persons  who  had  voted 
before  1868,  or  their  descendants,  should  be  permitted  to  have  their 
names  entered  on  a  permanent  registration  list  prior  to  1908,  and  such 
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persons  were  exempted  from  the  educational  test.  Since  1908  all  new 
registrations  liave  been  made  upon  the  basis  of  an  educational  qualifi- 
cation. 

To  attacks  upon  this  amendment  as  an  unfair  discrimination  against 
the  negro,  no  better  answer  can  be  given  than  the  fact  that  the  change 
has  been  alike  beneficial  to  both  races.  The  negroes  have  been  tempo- 
rarily removed  from  the  realm  of  politics.  Schools  and  every  other 
facility  that  are  offered  to  the  whites  are  open  to  them,  so  they  may 
qualify  themselves  by  education  and  training  for  a  proper  exercise  of 
the  ballot  and  an  intelligent  participation  in  governmental  affairs.  The 
feeling  between  the  two  races  is  better  than  ever  before,  and  financially 
and  morally  they  are  going  forward  in  a  manner  and  at  a  rate  which 
would  have  been  impossible  under  former  conditions.  Progressive  poli- 
cies of  government  are  proposed,  discussed  and  settled  on  their  merits 
without  appeal  to  race  prejudice;  both  elements  are  spared  disagreeable 
references  to  former  conditions,  and  each  shares  alike  the  advantages 
and  improvements  thus  made  possible  through  better  legislation.  The 
State  is  making  every  possible  provision  for  their  betterment  and  de- 
velopment, and  the  race  question,  if  left  alone  by  persons  who  are  not 
familiar  with  local  conditions,  will  eventually  solve  itself. 

During  the  sixteen  years  since  the  adoption  of  this  amendment  the 
State  has  gone  forward  by  leaps  and  bounds.  J^ew  schoolhouses  have 
been  erected  at  the  rate  of  more  than  one  each  day,  taxable  values  have 
doubled,  banks  and  bank  deposits  have  been  multipled  many  times,  and 
along  all  lines  of  endeavor  the  State  is  keeping  step  with  the  progress 
of  the  age. 

A  Statewide  primary  law  has  been  enacted  and  tried  out  with  satis- 
factory results.  It  should  and  will  be  improved  and  made  more  effective 
in  registering  the  will  of  the  people,  but  the  principle  of  the  law  is 
democratic  and  no  backward  step  will  be  taken  in  reference  to  the  pri- 
mary idea. 

The  necessity  of  providing  some  method  for  relieving  the  General 
Assembly  from  the  mass  of  local  and  private  legislation  which  has  been 
constantly  increasing,  coupled  with  the  initiative  and  referendum  in 
municipal  and  county  government,  have  but  recently  made  possible  the 
enactment  and  adoption  of  four  constitutional  amendments  which  will 
widely  extend  the  exercise  of  the  franchise  in  determining  questions  of 
immediate  local  concern.  Under  general  laws  to  be  enacted  by  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  the  right  of  local  self-government  for  counties  and  home 
rule  for  municipalities  is  now  assured. 

Continued  agitation  and  discussion  will  sooner  or  later  lead  to  the 
enactment  of  additional  suffrage  measures.  In  this  day  of  educational 
facilities,  when  all  callings  and  professions  are  not  only  open  to,  but 
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are  largely  filled  by  women  as  well  as  men,  we  cannot  long  stand  by  and 
deny  to  our  equals  in  culture,  in  understanding  and  appreciation  of  the 
problems  of  tlie  day,  and  in  that  interest  and  sympathy  which  are  so 
essential  in  the  extension  of  helpful  agencies,  the  right  to  share  with  us 
the  privileges  and  responsibilities  of  the  ballot. 

As  the  best  government  is  that  which  depends  not  upon  force,  but 
upon  the  creation  and  development  of  agencies  for  service,  so  the  most 
representative  government  is  that  which  takes  into  account  the  rights 
and  interests  of  all  the  people,  women  as  well  as  men,  and  gives  them 
all  a  like  part  in  the  administration  of  its  affairs.  Equal  suffrage  on 
this  basis  is  the  question  we  shall  soon  be  called  upon  to  solve.  Its  solu- 
tion will  come  not  after  campaigns  of  bitterness  and  passion,  but  after 
a  period  of  persistent  publicity  and  appeal  to  the  spirit  of  right  and 
justice  and  fair  dealing. 

The  initiative,  the  referendum,  the  recall,  proportional  representation, 
and  other  forms  of  extension  of  the  franchise  will  in  time  present  them- 
selves for  consideration. 

Each  extension  of  the  right  of  suffrage,  save  in  the  case  of  the  negro, 
has  been  followed  by  improved  economic,  industrial  and  social  condi- 
tions. Government  has  gradually,  but  surely  and  rightly,  grown  away 
from  the  idea  of  repression  and  force,  and  is  becoming,  as  it  should  be, 
an  agency  for  the  betterment  of  the  condition  of  the  people. 

Instead  of  spending  half  the  State's  income  for  legislative  expenses 
and  the  other  half  for  administering  punitive  laws,  these  items  are  now 
insignificant.  The  building  and  maintenance  of  schools  and  colleges, 
the  better  and  more  adequate  payment  of  teachers,  the  administration 
of  health  laws,  the  advancement  of  agricultural  education  and  demon- 
stration, the  care  of  the  unfortunate,  the  establishment  of  a  system  of 
good  roads  and  the  hundreds  of  other  constructive  measures  which  come 
close  to  the  people — these  are  the  problems  which  face  the  lawmakers 
of  today. 

Step  by  step,  slowly  it  is  true,  but  nevertheless  in  a  forward  direction, 
with  a  conservatism  which  bespeaks  both  courage  and  conviction,  the 
people  have  wrought  wisely  and  well  not  only  in  reference  to  the  suf- 
frage, but  the  hundreds  of  other  great  legislative  and  economic  ques- 
tions which  fall  to  the  lot  of  a  great  commonwealth  containing  many 
diverse  and  conflicting  interests.  The  history  of  their  achievement  is 
one  of  which  we  may  be  justly  proud. 

With  a  confidence  born  of  experience  we  look  forward  with  faith  to  a 
proper  and  just  development  and  extension  of  all  the  agencies  of  gov- 
ernmental service  and  a  proper  solution  of  the  problems  confronting  us, 
in  a  manner  which  will  be  in  keeping  with  the  highest  ideals  of  a  liberty- 
loving  and  patriotic  people. 
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History  of  Crime  and  Punishment  in  North  Carolina 


By  Thomas  M.  Pittman. 


Old-time  punishment  was  vindictive.  This  was  not  merely  a  theory 
of  punishment,  but  an  expression  of  the  spirit  which  pervaded  society. 
Even  sports  were  rough  and  often  brutal;  and  when  for  variety's  sake 
the  shilalah  and  hawthorn  were  suffered  a  little  rest,  there  was  yet  an 
appetite  for  the  grotesque  and  horrible,  grinning  matches,  for  example, 
in  v/hich  Addison  tells  us — 

"The  frightfull'st  grinner 
Be  the  winner." 

The  colonists  brought  with  them  to  ^orth  Carolina  the  English  crim- 
inal law  as  it  was  then  in  force.  This  embraced  the  English  common 
law  of  crimes  and  its  then  existing  statutory  modifications. 

This  common  law  is  continued  in  force  in  l^orth  Carolina  by  statute : 
"All  such  parts  of  the  common  law  as  were  heretofore  in  force  and  use 
within  this  State,  or  so  much  of  the  common  law  as  is  not  destructive 
of  or  repugnant  to  or  inconsistent  with  the  freedom  and  independence 
of  this  State  and  the  form  of  government  therein  established,  and  which 
has  not  been  otherwise  provided  for  in  whole  or  in  part,  nor  abrogated, 
repealed  or  become  obsolete,  are  hereby  declared  to  be  in  full  force 
within  this  State." 

In  general,  punishments  are  now,  with  us,  prescribed  by  statute.  For 
felonies  where  no  specific  punishment  is  prescribed,  it  is  limited  to  two 
years  imprisonment  in  the  county  jail  or  State's  Prison  or  fine,  in  the 
discretion  of  the  court ;  or  if  the  offense  be  infamous,  to  such  imprison- 
ment for  not  less  than  four  months  nor  more  than  ten  years,  or  fine.  In 
misdemeanors  where  no  specific  punishment  is  prescribed  it  shall  be  as 
for  misdemeanors  at  common  law;  but  if  infamous,  or  done  in  secrecy 
or  malice,  or  with  deceit  and  intent  to  defraud,  it  shall  be  by  imprison- 
ment in  the  county  jail  not  less  than  four  months  nor  more  than  ten 
years,  or  fine. 

There  were  inflicted  for  crimes  at  common  law,  capital  punishment, 
imprisonment,  fine,  pillory,  tumbrel  or  ducking  stool  for  common  scolds, 
stocks  and  whipping.  Transportation,  which  entered  so  largely  into  the 
settlement  of  English  colonies,  did  not  exist  at  common  law,  and  was 
first  introduced  by  statute  of  39  Elizabeth,  enacting  "that  such  rogues 
as  were  dangerous  to  the  inferior  people  should  be  banished  from  the 
realm."     The  first  statute  in  which  the  word  "transport"   appears  is 
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18  Car.  II,  which  gives  a  power  to  the  judges,  at  their  discretion,  either 
to  execute  or  transport  to  America  for  life  the  Moss  troopers  of  Cum- 
berland and  JSTorthumberland. 

Gruesome  pictures  have  come  down  to  us  of  English  methods  in  the 
infliction  of  punishment,  and  the  law  books  furnish  strong  corroboration 
of  the  most  sensational  fiction.  Blackstone  says  that  capital  punish- 
ment "consists  generally  in  being  hanged  by  the  neck  till  dead,  though 
in  very  atrocious  crimes  other  circumstances  of  terror,  pain,  or  disgrace, 
are  superadded ;  in  high  treason  affecting  the  king's  person  or  govern- 
ment emboweling  alive,  beheading  and  quartering;  and  in  murder  a 
public  dissection."  An  old  form  of  sentence  concludes,  "and  there  be 
hanged  by  the  neck  until  he  be  dead,  and  that  afterwards  his  body  be 
dissected  and  anatomized." 

The  law  was  not  yet  satisfied,  but  upon  every  judgment  of  outlawry 
or  of  death,  for  treason  or  felony,  a  man  was  said  to  be  attainted,  attinc- 
tus,  stained  or  blackened,  from  which  there  were  two  consequences :  for- 
feiture of  property  and  corruption  of  blood.  Even  this  was  extended  by 
"bills  of  attainder"  in  Parliament,  where  special  acts  of  attaint  were 
j)assed  in  particular  cases  not  embraced  by  the  general  law. 

Both  in  law  and  practice,  ISTorth  Carolina  was  the  daughter  of  her 
mother.  The  first  charter  authorized  the  Lords  'Proprietors  in  person 
and  by  their  deputies,  etc.,  to  make  laws,  and  to  execute  ...  by  impo- 
sition of  penalties,  imprisonment,  or  any  other  punishment;  yea,  if  it 
shall  be  needful  and  the  quality  of  the  offense  requires  it,  by  taking 
away  member  and  life,  .  .  .  Provided,  nevertheless,  that  the  said  laws  be 
consonant  with  reason^  and  as  near  as  may  be  conveniently,  agreeable  to 
the  laws  and  customs  of  this  our  Kingdom  of  England."  In  strict  con- 
formity with  the  act  of  1741,  being  Chapter  XXIV,  section  48,  Iredell's 
Revisal,  the  following  judgment  was  rendered  in  Duplin  County: 

"At  a  special  court  begun  and  held  at  the  Court  House  in  Duplin  County 
on  Thursday  the  15th  day  of  March  in  the  Year  of  Our  Lord  1787,  for  the 
immediate  Tryal  of  Darby  and  Peter  two  Negroe  Slaves  the  Property  of  the 
late  William  Taylor  Esq.  now  committed  and  to  be  tryed  for  the  Murder  of 
the  said  William  Taylor  their  Master,  which  court  being  summoned  and  con- 
vened by  the  Sheriff  of  the  said  County  and  being  duly  Qualified  according 
to  law,  were  Present,  to  wit: 

Thomas  Routledge     '\ 

Joseph  Dickson  v  Esquires  Justices 

James  Gillespie  ) 


Lewis  Thomas 
James  Middleton  Sr. 
Isaac  Hunter 
Alexander  Dickson 


Freeholders.  All  being  owners  of 
slaves  and  unexceptionable  accord- 
ing to  law. 
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The  said  Negro  Man  Darby  being  brot.  before  the  Court  did  Confess  that  he 
did  on  the  Thirteenth  day  of  this  Instant  Month  fellonioiisly  Maliciously  and 
Willfully  murder  his  said  Master  William  Taylor  by  striking  him  on  the 
head  with  an  ax  into  his  Brains  of  which  wounds  his  said  Master  instantly 
Died  whereupon  the  Court  doth  pass  this  Sentence  in  the  word  following  to 
wit  that  the  said  Negro  Man  Darby  be  immediately  committed  to  Gaol  under 
a  good  Guard  and  that  on  Tomorrow  between  the  Hours  of  one  and  Four 
O'clock  in  the  afternoon  he  be  taken  out  thence  and  tied  to  a  Steak  on  the 
Court  House  lott  and  there  burned  to  Death  and  to  Ashes  and  his  ashes 
strewed  upon  the  Ground  and  that  the  Sheriff  see  this  Order  Executed. 

The  said  Negro  slave  Peter  a  boy  about  fourteen  years  of  age  being  also 
brought  before  the  Court  and  examined  did  Confess  that  he  was  present  when 
his  Master  the  said  William  Taylor  was  murdered  and  that  he  did  aid  and 
assist  his  Brother  the  aforesaid  Darby  in  committing  the  said  Murder  the 
court  having  taken  into  consideration  the  youth  of  the  said  Peter  and  con- 
sidering him  under  the  Influence  of  his  said  older  Brother  Darby,  have 
thought  proper  to  pass  this  sentence  in  the  following  words  to  wit: 

That  the  said  Negro  boy  Peter  be  committed  to  the  gaol  and  there  to  Re- 
main under  a  Good  Guard,  till  Tomorrow,  and  then  between  the  Hours  of  one 
and  four  o'Clock  he  be  taken  thence  and  tied  to  a  Post  on  the  Court  House 
lott,  and  there  to  have  one  half  of  Each  of  his  Ears  cutt  off  and  be  branded 
on  each  Cheek  with  the  letter  M  and  Receive  one  hundred  lashes  well  laid 
on  his  bare  back  and  that  the  Sheriff  see  this  order  Executed. 

To  which  Sentences  the  Court  have  hereto  Subscribed  their  Names. 

TlIOS.     ROUTLEDGE 

.  Joseph  Dickson 

James    Gillespie 
Lewis   Thomas 
James  Middleton 
Isaac  Hunter 
Test  W.  Dickson,  C.  C.^  Alexander  Dickson. 

Others  of  like  character  are  noted  in  the  Colonial  Records. 

One  other  instance  will  sufficiently  illustrate  the  extreme  application 
of  the  harsh  laws  in  force  in  this  State  as  late  as  1771.  It  is  the  case  of 
the  Regulator,  Capt.  Benjamin  Merrill.  The  conclusion  of  the  sentence 
was  as  follows: 

"I  must  now  close  my  afflicting  duty  by  pronouncing  upon  you  the  awful 
sentence  of  the  law,  which  is,  that  you  Benjamin  Merrill,  be  carried  to  the 
place  from  whence  you  came,  that  you  be  drawn  thence  to  the  place  of  execu- 
tion, where  you  are  to  be  hanged  by  the  neck;  that  you  be  cut  down  while  yet 
alive,  that  your  bowels  be  taken  out  and  burnt  before  you  face,  that  your 
head  be  cut  off,  your  body  be  divided  into  four  quarters,  and  this  to  be  at  his 
Majesty's  disposal." 

The  sentence  was  pronounced  by  the  chief  justice,  the  execution 
waited  upon  the  pleasure  of  Governor  Tryon,   and  the  occasion  was 


i 


^Copied  by  R.   D.   W.    Connor  from   the   Court   Record   of   Duplin   County,    at   Kenansville, 
May  1,  1907. 
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graced  (?)  by  tlie  presence  of  a  number  of  the  most  distinguished  gen- 
tlemen of  the  State. 

Attainder,  too,  was  recognized  both  in  law  and  practice.  In  the  case 
just  mentioned,  we  are  told  that  Captain  Merrill  made  earnest  appeal  to 
have  his  wife  and  children  spared  the  forfeiture  of  his  property,  and 
Governor  Tryon  was  pleased  to  make  a  recommendation  to  that  effect 
to  the  Crown. 

In  the  Assembly  the  Commons,  on  April  22,  1782,  named  Mr.  N'ash, 
Mr.  Sharpe,  Mr.  Person,  Mr.  J.  Johnson,  Mr.  Spaight,  and  Mr.  Mc- 
Cullock  on  a  committee  to  act  jointly  with  such  gentlemen  of  the  Sen- 
ate as  may  be  appointed  to  prepare  and  bring  in  a  bill  of  attainder. 
Messrs.  Bryan,  Bledsoe,  and  Lochhart  were  named  on  the  part  of  the 
Senate,  and  the  bill  was  duly  introduced  and  passed  to  attaint  certain 
persons  therein  named  of  treason,  to  pardon  others  on  certain  condi- 
tions, etc. 

In  effect.  Chapter  III  of  the  first  session  of  1777,  IredelFs  Revisal, 
page  284,  had  covered  the  same  ground  without  using  the  word  attainder 
or  decreeing  the  corruption  of  blood. 

How  extensively  these  acts  applied  will  appear,  in  a  measure,  from 
Chapter  VI,  1782  (Iredell's  Kevisal,  p.  425),  which  declared  absolutely 
forfeited  and  directed  the  sale  of  lands,  tenements,  hereditaments,  ne- 
groes, and  other  estates,  real  and  personal,  which  were  on  the  fourth 
day  of  July,  A.  D.  1776,  the  property  of  the  following  persons,  to  wit : 
William  Tryon,  Josiah  Martin,  Esquires,  Sir  IsTathaniel  Duckinfield, 
Henry  McCullock,  Henry  Eustace  McCullock,  Samuel  Cornell,  Edmund 
Fanning,  and  others — in  all,  about  seventy-five  persons. 

It  was  finally  provided  by  the  Constitution  of  1868,  still  in  force, 
"!N"o  conviction  of  treason  or  attainder  shall  work  corruption  of  blood  or 
forfeiture."    Art.  lY,  sec.  5. 

One  feature  of  the  English  criminal  law  which  was  also  transplanted 
to  I^orth  Carolina  had  a  highly  ameliorating  influence  upon  the  harsh 
punishments  of  our  earlier  days,  and  is  too  interesting  to  be  omitted 
from  this  paper.    It  was  known  as  "benefit  of  clergy.'^ 

Blackstone  says  "this  had  its  origin  from  the  pious  regard  paid  by 
Christian  princes  to  the  church  in  its  infant  state,  and  the  ill  use  which 
the  popish  ecclesiastics  soon  made  of  that  pious  regard."  The  exemp- 
tions which  they  granted  to  the  church  were  principally  of  two  kinds : 
(1)  Exemption  of  places  consecrated  to  religious  duties,  from  criminal 
arrests,  which  was  the  foundation  of  sanctuaries.  (2)  Exemption  of 
the  persons  of  clergymen  from  criminal  process  before  the  secular  judge 
in  a  few  particular  cases,  which  was  the  true  original  meaning  of  the 
''privelegium  clericale/'  This  exemption,  allowed  first  only  to  the  clergy, 
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then  extended  to  clerks,  and  later  to  all  who  could  read,  was  availed  of 
by  a  plea  claiming  benefit  of  clergy,  first  as  to  particular  offenses,  but 
finally  in  all  felonies,  whether  new,  created,  or  by  common  law,  unless 
taken  away  by  express  words  of  an  act  of  Parliament,  which  explains 
the  old  enactments  in  this  State,  which  imposed  the  death  penalty,  and 
closed  "without  benefit  of  clergy."  Upon  the  plea  being  allowed,  the 
party  was  "burnt  with  a  hot  iron  in  the  brawn  of  the  left  thumb"  and 
discharged.  There  remained  in  the  judge,  however,  a  discretion  to 
substitute  imprisonment,  whipping,  etc.,  for  the  burning.  All  this,  of 
course,  was  in  lieu  of  the  death  penalty. 

This  exemption  has  been  repeatedly  claimed  and  allowed  in  N^orth 
Carolina.  In  State  v.  Carroll,  24  ]^.  C,  257,  upon  a  conviction  of 
grand  larceny,  the  defendant  was  called  upon  to  show  cause  why  sen- 
tence of  death  should  not  be  imposed  upon  him.  He  craved  benefit  of 
clergy,  whereupon  the  court  adjudged  "that  the  prisoner  be  twice 
whipped,  and  receive  at  each  of  said  whippings  thirty-nine  lashes  on 
his  bare  back." 

In  State  v.  Elizabeth  Gray,  5  N.  C,  147,  the  defendant  claimed  bene- 
fit of  clergy.  The  case  was  appealed  to  the  Supreme  Court  upon  the 
question  of  a  woman  being  entitled  to  the  plea,  and  was  disposed  of  by 
a  short  per  curiam  decision.  "IvTo  reason  can  exist  at  this  day  why 
females  shall  not  be  entitled  to  benefit  of  clergy." 

Finally  benefit  of  clergy  was  abolished  and  the  English  statute  of  7 
and  8  George  TV.  was  enacted  in  this  State,  and  first  appears  in  the 
Revised  Code,  ch.  34,  sec.  22,  as  follows :  "ISTo  person  convicted  of 
felony  shall  suffer  death  unless  it  be  for  some  offense  which  was  ex- 
cluded from  the  benefit  of  clergy  before,  or  on  the  day  when  the  enact- 
ment takes  effect." 

Prior  to  our  Civil  War  corporal  punishment  was  resorted  to  in  prefer- 
ence to  imprisonment,  and  there  was  required  to  be  "kept  and  main- 
tained in  each  and  every  county  in  the  State  a  courthouse,  common  jail, 
and  stocks/*  There  are  frequent  instances  in  our  records  of  mutilations 
of  a  character  not  to  be  mentioned  in  this  company,  and  one  case  in 
which  Dr.  Anthony  JSTewton  was  paid  for  amputating  the  hand  of  John 
Burnett,  "a  notorious  felon."  The  nature  of  the  offense  is  not  stated. 
Aside  from  these,  possibly  the  most  severe  corporal  punishment  between 
the  Revolutionary  period  and  that  of  the  Civil  War  was  for  perjury, 
where  the  offender,  after  being  fined  not  exceeding  one  thousand  dollars, 
"shall  stand  in  the  pillory  for  one  hour,  at  the  expiration  of  which  time 
both  ears  .  .  .  shall  be  cut  off  and  severed  entirely  from  the  head,  and 
the  ears  so  cut  off  shall  be  nailed  to  the  pillory  .  .  .  and  there  remain 
until  the  setting  of  the  sun;  and  the  person  so  offending  shall  be  ren- 
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dered  thereafter  incapable  of  giving  testimony  in  any  of  the  courts  of 
this  State."  Rev.  Stat.,  ch.  xxxiv,  sec.  50.  In  the  Revised  Code,  eighteen 
years  later,  one  or  more  public  whippings,  "not  less  than  thirty-nine 
lashes  on  his  bare  back,"  were  substituted  for  cutting  off  the  ears. 

A  discussion  of  crime  and  its  punishment  under  the  Constitution  of 
1868  is  by  no  means  an  easy  task.  That  instrument  is  distinguished 
throughout  by  a  high  regard  for  human  liberty,  and  generally  for  its 
humanitarian  spirit.  Offenses  punishable  with  death  were  reduced  to 
four  in  number,  and  of  those,  burglary  in  1889  and  murder  in  1893, 
were  divided  into  two  degrees,  only  one  of  which  is  capitally  punished. 
Corporal  punishment  was  abolished.  A  penitentiary  was  established, 
and  imprisonment  for  high  crimes  and  fines  for  petty  misdemeanors  was 
the  dominant  note  in  the  new  order.  Previous  to  that  time  the  longest 
term  of  imprisonment  named  by  law  was  three  years;  now,  with  the 
abolition  of  the  death  penalty,  the  limit  has  gone  to  thirty  years,  and 
it  is  by  no  means  a  dead  letter. 

It  can  hardly  be  claimed  that  the  new  policy  has  been  developed 
either  by  the  Legislature  or  the  courts  in  quite  the  spirit  of  the  Consti- 
tution. The  confinement  and  guarding  of  criminals  is  an  expensive 
proposition,  and  it  was  found  difficult  to  make  the  State  and  local 
prisons  self-supporting  by  the  labor  of  the  prisoners  within  those  insti- 
tutions. There  was  superadded  to  the  imprisonment  authority  to  farm 
or  hire  out  prisoners,  or  employ  them  upon  the  roads  or  upon  other 
public  works,  so  that  it  became,  in  a  measure  at  least,  a  speculation  in 
cheap  labor,  which  has  not  been  free  from  abuse. 

The  laws  abolishing  imprisonment  for  debt  and  creating  the  home- 
stead and  personal  property  exemptions,  together  with  the  preexisting 
insolvent  debtor's  law,  have  apparently  contributed  to  the  embarrass- 
ment of  our  criminal  system.  They  have  greatly  impaired  the  ability 
of  the  courts  to  give  relief  against  persons  of  small  means  who  fall  short 
of  their  obligations  in  matters  heretofore  remediable  in  civil  actions. 
It  is  almost  certain  that  this  measurably  accounts  for  the  ever-pressing 
demand  upon  the  Legislature  to  create  new  offenses  to  cover  real  and 
fancied  grievances,  and  too  often,  there  is  reason  to  suspect,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  winning  some  selfish  advantage  not  otherwise  attainable.  It  is 
pertinent  in  this  connection  to  note  the  increase  in  the  body  of  our  crim- 
inal law.  The  Revised  Statutes,  published  in  1837,  covering  the  accu- 
mulated legislation  of  more  than  one  hundred  and  fifty  years,  had 
ninety-one  sections  in  its  chapter  on  Crimes  and  Punishments.  The 
Revised  Code,  published  eighteen  years  later,  in  1855,  had  one  hundred 
and  twenty  sections  in  that  chapter,  while  Pell's  Revisal,  published  in 
1908,  has  five  hundred  and  seventy-six  sections.    Many  of  these  statutes 
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are  wise  and  just,  and  the  natural  and  legitimate  outcome  of  new  and 
rapidly  changing  conditions,  but  so  great  an  increase  in  the  body  of  the 
criminal  law  can  hardly  indicate  a  healthy  system. 

The  history  of  crime  and  punishment  cannot  be  separated  from  the 
judicial  administration  of  the  criminal  law.  The  rotating  system  by 
which  our  courts  change  judges  twice  every  year  has  been  destructive  of 
steady  and  uniform  administration  of  the  criminal  law,  and  has  created 
in  the  public  mind  an  impression  that  punishment  rests  in  the  caprice 
of  the  judge,  rather  than  in  his  discretion  or  any  law  of  the  land.  As 
if  this  were  not  enough  to  strain  the  system  almost  to  the  breaking 
point,  recorders'  courts  have  been  set  up  here  and  there  over  the  State. 
They  have  no  place  in  the  judicial  system  contemplated  by  the  Consti- 
tution; they  are  not  required  to  be  presided  over  by  men  versed  in  the 
law,  but  such  as  they  are,  may  determine,  without  a  jury,  cases  upon 
which  experienced  Superior  Court  judges  would  not  dare  intimate  an 
opinion  for  fear  of  discipline  by  the  Supreme  Court.  Here  we  may  see 
a  road  sentence  of  a  year  or  more  imposed  for  an  offense  which  expe- 
rienced judges  dispose  of  with  a  fine  of  twenty  dollars. 

Under  these  conditions  a  discussion  of  crime  and  punishment  would 
mean  a  consideration  of  individual  cases,  and  the  lack  of  unity,  symme- 
try, and  scientific  development  of  the  criminal  law  and  administration 
which  are  essential  to  the  protection  of  the  public  and  the  reform  of  the 
criminal.    This  would  carry  us  beyond  the  scope  of  this  paper. 

It  would  be  a  grave  wrong  to  society  and  to  this  Association  to  leave 
this  subject  without  calling  earnest  attention  to  the  serious  menace  to 
society  which  these  conditions  entail.  Human  liberty  is  become  a  jest 
in  the  courts,  and  among  those  whose  duty  it  is  to  conserve  it.  Leading 
newspapers  praise  judges  and  solicitors  for  the  number  of  convictions 
and  the  aggregate  number  of  years  of  prison  sentences  imposed.  We 
cannot  hope  for  great  improvement  while  courts  get  their  living  from 
the  costs  and  counties  get  labor  for  their  public  works  at  an  expense  of 
board  for  the  prisoners  and  the  payment  of  court  costs.  The  selfish 
element  is  too  great  a  consideration.  Good  citizens  need  greatly  to  bring 
to  the  investigation  of  our  criminal  law  their  best  intelligence  and  their 
best  humanity. 

This  paper  would  fail  to  present  a  true  account  of  the  history  of  the 
administration  of  the  criminal  law  in  this  State  if  it  omitted  mention  of 
certain  beneficent  provisions  of  our  law. 

1.  Boards  of  county  commissioners  are  authorized  to  establish  houses 
of  correction  in  their  respective  counties,  issue  bonds  to  raise  money  for 
their  establishment,  levy  taxes  for  their  maintenance,  and  appoint  a 
manager  and  directors  for  their  government. 
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2.  The  directors  of  the  State's  Prison  are  authorized  to  establish  a 
reformatory,  either  within  or  outside  the  prison,  where  convicts  under 
the  age  of  15  years  shall  be  confined  separate  and  apart  from  other 
convicts. 

3.  Offenses  by  any  minor  under  the  age  of  16  years,  where  the  punish- 
ment as  now  fixed  by  law  cannot  exceed  ten  years,  shall  be  misdemeanors, 
and  he  may  be  sentenced  to  a  house  of  correction,  fixing  a  minimum  and 
a  maximum  term,  the  latter  not  to  exceed  ten  years.  At  any  time  after 
the  expiration  of  the  minimum  term  the  authorities  in  charge  of  such 
offender  may  let  him  out  on  parole  upon  such  terms  as  may  be  deemed 
wise  and  just,  not  to  extend  beyond  the  maximum  term.  Under  certain 
circumstances  the  sentence  may  be  to  the  county  farm  or  to  a  public 
or  private  reformatory,  or  offenders  may  be  apprenticed.  Any  such 
offender  may  be  recaptured  if  he  violates  his  parole. 

4.  The  most  practical  agency  at  this  time  for  dealing  with  youthful 
criminals  is  the  StoneAvall  Jackson  Manual  Training  and  Industrial 
School.  It  grew  out  of  the  hearts  of  the  good  women  of  the  State.  It 
is  being  worked  to  its  full  capacity  and  is  a  splendid  example  of  reme- 
dial punishment  instead  of  vindictive. 

These  provisions,  except  the  last  named,  are  now  dormant  and  largely 
unknown,  but  they  are  instruments  ready  to  our  hands  to  begin  the 
process  of  saving  the  beginners  in  crime,  by  which  we  shall  cure  and  not 
destroy  those  who  go  astray. 
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North  Carolina  Bibliography,  1916 


By  Minnie  W.  Leatherman, 


The  Bibliography  includes  publications  issued  from  tbe  date  of  the 
last  meeting  of  the  Association,  IsTovember  8,  1915,  to  the  date  of  the 
present  meeting,  December  5,  1916.  In  the  two  preceding  reports  arti- 
cles appearing  in  periodicals  were  listed  as  an  experiment,  but  the  plan 
did  not  prove  feasible.  Hence  periodical  literature  is  not  included  in 
this  Bibliography  and  probably  will  not  be  in  succeeding  reports. 

BOOKS 

Key  to  Abbreviations:     c,  copyright;  ed.,  edited;  il.,  illustrated;  p.,  pages; 
por.,  portrait;  v.,  volume;  S.,  D.,  O.,  refer  to  size  of  book. 

Anderson,  Mary  Louisa.  The  child  and  other  verses.  Knickerbocker 
Press,  1916. 

Arthur,  John  Preston.  History  of  Watauga  County,  I^orth  Carolina ; 
with  sketches  of  prominent  families.  0.3  64p.il.  Richmond,  Wad- 
dey,  1915.    $1.50. 

Bassett,  John  Spencer.  Middle  group  of  American  historians.  D.  Mac- 
millan  (Oct.),  1916.    $1.50  net. 

Bassett,  John  Spencer.  Plain  story  of  American  history.  D. 545p.il. 
Macmillan,  (Mar.)  1916.    $1.00  net. 

Brooks,  Eugene  Clyde.  Woodrow  Wilson  as  President.  0.572p.  Bow, 
Peterson,  1916.    $1.60. 

Coleman,  Sara  Lindsay.  Wind  of  destiny.  DeLuxe  edition.  Double- 
day,  (Oct.)  1916.    $10.00. 

Connor,  R.  D.  W.  Story  of  the  United  States  for  young  Americans. 
D.406p.il.     Raleigh,  Thompson  Publishing  Co.,  1916.     40c. 

Craven,  Bruce,  and  Everett,  R.  O.  Federal  income  tax;  a  plain  pre- 
sentation of  the  complex  law  for  the  benefit  of  the  lawyer  and  the 
business  man.  0. 439p.il.  Trinity,  !N".  C,  Bruce  Craven,  (Mar.) 
1916.    $3.00. 

Dixon,  Thomas.  Fall  of  a  nation;  a  sequel  to  the  Birth  of  a  nation. 
0.362p.il.    Appleton,  1916.    $1.35  net. 

Darqan,  Olive  Tilf ord.  The  cycle's  rim ;  sonnets  to  one  drowned  at  sea. 
D.73p.    Scribner,  1916.    $1.00  net. 

Greenlaw,  Edwin.    Outline  of  the  literature  of  the  English  renaissance. 

Hill,  William  Laurie,  and  Hill,  H.  G.  Bluebird  songs  of  hope  and 
joy.    D.192p.por.    Bost,  Badger,  cl916.    $1.00  net. 

HoRNE,  Ida  Carolina  Harrell.  Simple  Southern  songs;  ed.  by  her  son, 
Herman  Harrell  Home.    198p.por.  facsim.    Privately  ptd.1916. 
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Jarrett,  Robert  Frank.  Occoneechee,  the  maid  of  the  mystic  lake. 
D.284p.il.por.    K  Y.  Shakespeare  Press,  1916.    $1.50  net. 

Knight,  Edgar  Wallace.  Public  school  education  in  North  Carolina. 
D.384p.    Houghton,  1916.    $1.50. 

LocKHART,  Walter  Samuel.  Hand-book  of  the  law  of  evidence  for  IsTorth 
Carolina.     D.384p.     Cincinnati,  Anderson,  (July)  1915.     $5.00. 

McBain,  Howard  Lee.  Law  and  the  practice  of  municipal  home  rule. 
0.724p.    Columbia  University  press,  1916.    $5.00  net. 

McBain,  Howard  Lee,  and  Walker,  N^athan  W.  How  we  are  governed 
in  N'orth  Carolina  and  the  nation.  D.272p.il.  N.  Y.,  McBain, 
1916. 

MacElyea,  Mrs.  Annabella  Bunting.  The  MacQueens  of  Queensdale; 
a  biography  of  Col.  James  MacQueen  and  his  descendants.  0.2 61p. 
Charlotte,  Observer  Printing  House,  1916. 

Plyler,  Marion  Timothy.  Leroy  Lee  Smith,  a  lawyer  of  the  old  school. 
D.154p.por.    Raleigh,  Edwards  &  Broughton  Printing  Co.,  1916. 

Pool,  Bettie  Freshwater.  Literature  in  the  Albemarle.  0.336p.il.  Eliza- 
beth City,  B.  F.  Pool,  (N'ov.)  1915.    $2.00. 

Smith,  Charles  Alphonso.  O.  Henry  biography.  0.258p.il.por.  Double- 
day,  (Oct.)  1916.    $2.50. 

EDITIONS,  REPRINTS  AND  COMPILATIONS 

Bassett,  John  Spencer.    Life  of  Andrew  Jackson.     IN^ew  ed.  0.7 66p.il. 

Macmillan,  (Feb.)  1916.    $2.50  net. 
FoERSTER,  ISTorman,  editor.     Chief  American  prose  writers.     0.626p. 

Houghton,  cl916.     $2.00  net. 
Fulton,  Maurice  G.,  compiler.     Southern  life  in  Southern  literature. 

Ginn  1916.     80c. 
MoRDECAi,  Samuel  F.    Law  lectures;  a  treatise  from  a  North  Carolina 

standpoint  on  those  portions  of  the  first  and  second  books  of  Sir 

William  Blackstone  which  have  not  become  obsolete  in  the  United 

States.      New   ed.      0.1524p.      Durham,   Mordecai,    (Mar.)    1916. 

$10.00. 
Polk,  William  Mecklenburg.    Leonidas  Polk,  bishop  and  general.    New 

ed.    2v.0.il.maps.    Longmans,  1915.    $4.00  net. 
Poteat,  Hubert  McNeill.     Selected  letters  of  Cicero.     D.201p.     Heath, 

cl916. 
Rumple,  Jethro.     History  of  Rowan  County,  North  Carolina,  contain- 
ing sketches  of  prominent  families  and  distinguished  men.   D.618p. 

il.por.     Salisbury,  Elizabeth  Maxwell  Steele  Chapter  Daughters  of 

the  American  Revolution,  ci916. 
Smith,  Charles  Alphonso,  editor.     Short  stories,  old  and  new.    0.292p. 

Ginn,  (Dec.)  1916.     60c. 
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Toy,  Walter  Dallam,  editor.  Die  Jouriialisten ;  lustspiel  in  vier  akten 
von  Gustav  Freytag;  ed.  with  introduction,  notes  and  vocabulary 
by  W.  D.  Toy.  JN'ew  ed.  S.202p.por.  Heatli,  1916.  40c.  net. 
(Heath's  modern  language  series.) 

pamphlets 

Biggs,  Asa.  Autobiography^  of  Asa  Biggs,  including  a  journal  of  a  trip 
from  liTorth  Carolina  to  E'ew  York  in  1832 ;  ed.  by  K.  D.  W.  Con- 
nor. 0.51p.  Raleigh,  Edwards  &  Broughton  Printing  Co.,  1915. 
(ISTorth  Carolina  Historical  Commission,  Bulletin  l!^o.  19.) 

CoLTON,  Elizabeth  Avery.  Various  types  of  Southern  colleges  for  wom- 
en.   Southern  Association  of  College  Women.    Bulletin,  1916,  No.  2. 

Fries,  Adelaide  L.     Town  builders. 

Haywood,  Marshall  DeLancey.  John  Branch,  1782-1863.  0.55p.por. 
Commercial  Printing  Co.,  1915.  (Reprinted  from  Korth  Carolina 
Booklet,  October,  1915.) 

Pierson,  W.  W.,  Jr.    Texas  vs.  White ;  a  study  in  legal  history. 

PiERBON,  W.  W.,  Jr.  Syllabus  of  Latin- American  history;  outline  and 
bibliography.    University  of  JST.  C,  1916.  25c. 

Wilson,  W.  S.,  comp.  Amendments  to  Revisal  of  1905  passed  by  the 
General  Assembly  of  1915.  16p.  (]N"orth  Carolina  Historical  Com- 
mission.    Legislative  reference  department.     Bulletin  ISTo.  2.) 

CONTINUATIONS 

l^ORTH  Carolina  Booklet,  Jan.-Oct.,  1916. 

James  Sprunt  Historical  Publications,  ed.  by  J.  G.  DeRoulhac  Ham- 
ilton and  H.  M.  Wagstaff.    Vol.  14-15. 

^ORTH  Carolina  State  Literary  and  Historical  Association.  Pro- 
ceedings of  the  sixteenth  annual  session.  Raleigh,  Edwards  & 
Broughton  Printing  Co.,  1916. 

E'oRTH  Carolina  State  ISTormal  and  Industrial  College.  Historical 
publications,  'No.  2  :  Revolutionary  leaders  of  N^orth  Carolina,  by 
R.  D.  W.  Connor. 

ISToRTH  Carolina  Year-book  and  Business  Directory,  1916.     $5.00. 

Studies  in  Philology,  published  under  the  direction  of  the  Philological 
Club  of  ISTorth  Carolina.    Vol.  13,  No.  1-4. 

Trinity  College  Historical  Papers,  ed.  by  William  K.  Boyd.  Series 
11.  

The  South  Atlantic  Quarterly,  North  Carolina  Education,  North 
Carolina  Library  Bulletin,  Social  Service  Bulletin,  and  the  publications 
of  the  various  colleges  and  universities  have  been  issued  regularly  dur- 
ing the  year.  A  new  magazine,  Everywo'tnan,  made  its  appearance  in 
October,  1916,  and  will  be  published  monthly. 
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THE  PATTERSON  MEMORIAL  CUP 
The  Conditions  of  Award  Officially  Set  Forth  by  Mrs.  Patterson 


To  the  President  and  Executive  Committee  of  the  Literary  and  Historical 
Association  of  North  Carolina: 

As  a  memorial  to  my  father,  and  with  a  view  to  stimulating  effort  among 
the  writers  of  North  Carolina,  and  to  awaken  among  the  people  of  the  State 
an  interest  in  their  own  literature,  I  desire  to  present  to  your  Society  a  loving 
cup  upon  the  following  stipulations,  which  I  trust  will  meet  with  your  ap- 
proval, and  will  be  found  to  be  just  and  practicable: 

1.  The  cup  will  be  known  as  the  "William  Houston  Patterson  Memorial 
Cup." 


2.  It  will  be  awarded  at  each  annual  meeting  of  your  Association  for  ten 
successive  years,  beginning  with  October,  1905. 

3.  It  will  be  given  to  that  resident  of  the  State  who  during  the  twelve 
months  from  September  1st  of  the  previous  year  to  September  1st  of  the  year 
of  the  award  has  displayed,  either  in  prose  or  poetry,  without  regard  to  its 
length,  the  greatest  excellence  and  the  highest  literary  skill  and  genius.  The 
work  must  be  published  during  the  said  twelve  months,  and  no  manuscript 
nor  any  unpublished  writings  will  be  considered. 

4.  The  name  of  the  successful  competitor  will  be  engraved  upon  the  cup, 
with  the  date  of  award,  and  it  will  remain  in  his  possession  until  October  1st 
of  the  following  year,  when  it  shall  be  returned  to  the  Treasurer  of  the  Asso- 
ciation, to  be  by  him  held  in  trust  until  the  new  award  of  your  annual  meeting 
that  month.  It  will  become  the  permanent  possession  of  the  one  winning  it 
oftenest  during  the  ten  years,  provided  he  shall  have  won  it  three  times. 
Should  no  one,  at  the  expiration  of  that  period,  have  won  it  so  often,  the  com- 
petition shall  continue  until  that  result  is  reached.  The  names  of  only  those 
competitors  who  shall  be  living  at  the  time  of  the  final  award  shall  be  con- 
sidered in  the  permanent  disposition  of  the  cup. 

5.  The  Board  of  Award  shall  consist  of  the  President  of  the  Literary  and 
Historical  Association  of  North  Carolina,  who  will  act  as  chairman,  and  of 
the  occupants  of  the  Chairs  of  English  Literature  at  the  University  of  North 
Carolina,  at  Davidson  College,  at  Wake  Forest  College,  and  at  the  State 
College  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanic  Arts  at  Raleigh,  and  of  the  Chairs  of 
History  at  the  University  of  North  Carolina  and  at  Trinity  College. 

6.  If  any  of  these  gentlemen  should  decline  or  be  unable  to  serve,  their 
successors  shall  be  appointed  by  the  remaining  members  of  the  Board,  and 
these  appointees  may  act  for  the  whole  unexpired  term  or  for  a  shorter  time, 
as  the  Board  may  determine.  Notice  of  the  inability  of  any  member  to  act 
must  be  given  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  during  which  he  declines  to  serve, 
so  that  there  may  be  a  full  committee  during  the  entire  term  of  each  year. 

7.  The  publication  of  a  member  of  the  Board  will  be  considered  and  passed 
upon  in  the  same  manner  as  that  of  any  other  writer. 

Mrs.  J.  Lindsay  Patterson. 


SUPPLEMENTARY  RESOLUTION 

According  to  a  resolution  adopted  at  the  1908  session  of  the  Literary  and 
Historical  Association,  it  is  also  provided  that  no  author  desiring  to  have  his 
work  considered  in  connection  with  the  award  of  the  cup  shall  communicate 
with  any  member  of  the  committee,  either  personally  or  through  a  representa- 
tive. Books  or  other  publications  to  be  considered,  together  with  any  com- 
munications regarding  them,  must  be  sent  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Association 
and  by  him  presented  to  the  chairman  of  the  committee  for  consideration. 


AWARDS  OF  THE  PATTERSON  MEMORIAL  CUP 

1905 — John  Chaeles  McNeill,  for  poems  later  reprinted  in  book  form  as 
"Songs,  Merry  and  Sad." 

1906 — Edwin  Mims,  for  "Life  of  Sidney  Lanier." 

1907 — Kemp  Plummer  Battle,  for  "History  of  the  University  of  North  Caro- 
lina." 

1908 — Samuel  A'Court  Ashe,  for  "History  of  North  Carolina." 

1909 — Clarence  Poe,  for  "A  Southerner  in  Europe." 

1910 — R.  D.  W.  Connor,  for  "Cornelius  Harnett:  An  Essay  in  North  Caro- 
lina History." 

1911 — Archibald  Henderson,  for  "George  Bernard  Shaw:  His  Life  and 
Works." 

1912— Clarence  Poe,  for  "Where  Half  the  World  is  Waking  Up," 

1913 — Horace  Kephart,  for  "Our  Southern  Highlanders." 

1914 — J.  G.  deR.  Hamilton,  for  "Reconstruction  in  North  Carolina." 

1915 — William  Louis  Poteat,  for  "The  New  Peace." 

1916^No  award. 

1917 — Mrs.  Olive  Tilford  Dargan,  for  "The  Cycle's  Rim." 


WHAT  THE   ASSOCIATION   HAS    ACCOMPLISHED   FOR   THE   STATE- 
SUCCESSFUL  MOVEMENTS  INAUGURATED  BY  IT 

1.  Rural  libraries. 

2.  "North  Carolina  Day"  in  the  schools. 

3.  The  North  Carolina  Historical  Commission. 

4.  Vance  statue  in  Statuary  Hall. 

5.  Fire-proof  State  Library  Building  and  Hall  of  Records. 

6.  Civil  War  battle-fields  marked  to  show  North  Carolina's  record. 

7.  North  Carolina's  war  record  defended  and  war  claims  vindicated. 

8.  Patterson  Memorial  Cup. 


STATE  ART  COMMISSION 

At  the  session  of  the  Association  in  1915  a  committee  was  appointed  to  report 
to  the  session  of  1916  on  the  advisability  of  the  State's  creating  a  State  Art 
Commission.  The  committee  reported  the  proposal  favorably,  and  submitted 
a  proposed  bill  for  that  purpose.  This  bill  was  approved  by  the  Association. 
It  was  introduced  in  the  General  Assembly  of  1917,  but  failed  of  passage.  It 
will  again  be  introduced  in  1919.  In  the  meantime  the  Literary  and  Historical 
Association  will  undertake  to  create  suflficient  sentiment  for  the  measure  to 
insure  its  success. 
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MINUTES  OF  THE  EIGHTEENTH  SESSION 

RALEIGH.  NOVEMBER  20-21,  1917 


Tuesday  Evening,  [N^ovember  20th 


The  Eighteenth  Annual  Session  of  the  State  Literary  and  Historical 
Association  of  I^orth  Carolina  was  called  to  order  in  the  auditorium 
of  Meredith  College,  Raleigh,  ^N".  C,  Tuesday  evening,  JSTovember  20, 
1917,  at  8  :30  o'clock,  with  President  London  in  the  chair.  After  a  few 
opening  remarks  congratulating  the  Association  upon  its  successful  work 
in  the  past,  President  London  presented  Dr.  D.  H.  Hill,  who  delivered 
an  address  on  "Historical  Parallels.''  Following  Dr.  Hill's  address. 
Dr.  Paul  B.  Barringer  read  an  interesting  paper  on  "The  Influence  of 
Peculiar  Conditions  in  the  Early  History  of  I^orth  Carolina."  At  the 
conclusion  of  Dr.  Barringer's  paper  the  Secretary  of  the  Association 
announced  the  award  of  the  Patterson  Memorial  Cup  for  the  year,  as 
follows : 

A  year  ago,  when  it  was  announced  from  this  platform  that  the  Patterson 
Memorial  Cup  Committee  had  not  found  any  literary  production  by  a  resident 
of  North  Carolina  to  the  author  of  which  it  could  award  the  cup  for  the  year 
1916,  there  was  a  distinct  feeling  of  disappointment  on  the  part  of  the  members 
of  this  Association,  This  year  the  committee  has  found  no  such  difficulty. 
Its  diflQculty  has  been  in  arriving  at  a  decision  between  several  works  of  more 
than  usual  merit.  It  is  interesting  to  know  that  after  a  lapse  of  a  decade 
since  the  honor  was  conferred  on  the  lamented  John  Charles  McNeill  for  poems 
later  reprinted  in  book  form  as  "Songs  Merry  and  Sad,"  during  which  time 
history  and  biography  have  held  the  field,  poetry  again  comes  forward  to  claim 
its  own.  It  is  an  even  more  interesting  fact  that  for  the  first  time  since  a 
generous  impulse  inspired  a  noble  North  Carolina  woman  to  establish  this 
beautiful  memorial,  the  honor  has  been  won  by  a  woman.  In  behalf  of  the 
committee,  I  announce  the  award  of  the  Patterson  Memorial  Cup  for  the  year 
1917-18  to  Olive  Tilford  Dargan  for  her  volume  of  sonnets  published  under 
the  title  of  "The  Cycle's  Rim." 

Mrs.  Dargan's  work  has  attracted  wide  and  favorable  notice  from  the 
critics  of  the  country,  and  recently  it  was  awarded  the  New  York  Southern 
Society's  prize  of  $500,  as  the  best  literary  work  published  by  a  Southerner 
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during  the  past  year.  In  connection  with  this  award,  the  New  York,  Times 
Book  Review  published  the  following  biographical  information  relative  to 
Mrs,  Dargan: 

"Mrs,  Olive  Tilford  Dargan  was  born  in  Grayson  County,  Kentucky,  the 
daughter  of  Elisha  Francis  and  Rebecca  Tilford.  She  went  to  the  public 
schools  of  the  district,  in  which  her  father  and  mother  were  continuously 
teachers,  until  she  was  ten  years  old.  Then,  with  her  parents,  she  moved  to 
the  town  of  Doniphan,  Mo,,  'where  she  remained  for  four  years.  At  the  age 
of  fourteen  she  became  a  teacher  in  the  backwoods  of  Arkansas.  When  she 
was  eighteen  years  old  her  mother  died,  and  with  her  father,  who  was  an 
invalid,  she  returned  to  Kentucky.  She  soon  after  obtained  a  Peabody  scholar- 
ship, which  took  her  to  the  University  of  Nashville,  Tenn.  Two  years  later 
she  was  graduated  from  that  institution,  and  went  back  to  teaching  in  Mis- 
souri and  also  in  Texas,  She  spent  the  year  1894  at  Radcliffe  College,  Cam- 
bridge, Mass,,  in  the  study  of  English  and  philosophy.  After  leaving  college 
she  taught  at  the  Acadia  Seminary  at  Wolfville,  Nova  Scotia,  and  later  worked 
as  a  stenographer  in  Boston  until  her  marriage  to  Pegram  Dargan  of  South 
Carolina,  whom  she  had  met  as  a  student  at  Harvard  while  she  was  at  Rad- 
cliffe. The  literary  work  which  won  for  her  the  prize  offered  by  the  New 
York  Southern  Society  is  a  volume  of  sonnets,  'The  Cycle's  Rim,'  which  is 
published  by  Charles  Scribner's  Sons.  Her  other  publications  are  'Semiramis 
and  Other  Plays,'  'Lords  and  Lovers,  and  Other  Dramas,'  'The  Mortal  Gods,' 
and  'The  Path  Plamer  and  Other  Verses,'  She  has  also  been  a  frequent  con- 
tributor to  the  magazines.    Her  home  is  at  Almond,  N.  C." 

In  a  letter  to  the  Secretary  of  the  State  Literary  and  Historical  Association 
expressing  her  regret  that  she  was  unable  to  attend  this  session  and  receive 
her  award  in  person,  Mrs.  Dargan  wrote: 

"To  my  deep  regret,  I  must  say  that  I  cannot  be  with  you.  My  want  of 
health  makes  it  temporarily  necessary  for  me  to  forego  all  social  activity.  I 
should  particularly  prize  the  privilege  of  meeting  so  many  interesting  com- 
patriots, and  trust  that  time  and  circumstances  will  not  always  be  so  tyran- 
nical with  me.     .     .     . 

"My  adopted  State  is  dear  to  me,  and  there  will  never  come  a  day  when  my 
heart  will  not  stir  proudly  over  any  honor  touching  her.  It  was  love  of  beauty 
that  led  me,  twelve  years  ago,  to  her  mountains  and  filled  me  with  the  desire 
to  make  my  home  there.  And  though  that  home  has  had  only  partial  reali- 
zation, it  still  has  a  lovely  and  complete  existence  in  my  dreams.  I  enclose 
copy  of  a  poem  published  in  the  October  Bookman  which  commemorates  a 
beloved  spot  within  Carolina's  borders." 

The  poem  referred  to  is  entitled  "Fatherland";  a  copy  autographed  by  Mrs. 
Dargan  is  preserved  in  the  North  Carolina  authors'  case  in  the  Hall  of  History. 

The  musical  program  of  the  evening  was  rendered  by  Mrs.  E.  M. 
Hall,  Miss  Helen  Marie  Day,  and  Mr.  J.  P.  Brawley. 

An  interesting  additional  feature  to  the  program  as  published  was  an 
address  by  Mr.  A.  C.  McClure  on  "Obstacles  to  Peace." 

Wednesday  Morning,  I^ovember  21st 

The  Association  was  called  to  order  in  the  hall  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives by  President  London,  at  10  o'clock.  The  President  pre- 
sented Dr.  Edgar  W.  Knight,  Superintendent  of  the  Public  Schools 
of  Wake  County,  who  read  a  paper  on  "The  Influence  of  the  Civil  War 
on  Public  Education  in  Korth  Carolina."    Dr.  Knight  was  followed  by 
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Dr.  William  H.  Glasson  of  Trinity  College,  who  presented  a  paper  on 
*^The  South's  Pension  and  Relief  Provisions  for  the  Soldiers  of  the  Con- 
federacy." Mr.  E.  Vernon  Howell,  of  the  University  of  North  Carolina, 
followed  Dr.  Glasson  with  a  paper  entitled  "Medical  and  Pharmaceutical 
Conditions  in  the  Confederacy."  Following  these  papers  were  reports  on 
the  work  of  the  J^orth  Carolina  Historical  Commission  during  the  past 
year,  by  R.  D.  W.  Connor,  Secretary;  the  work  of  the  l^orth  Carolina 
State  Library,  by  A.  J.  Feild,  State  Librarian;  the  work  of  the  I^orth 
Carolina  State  Library  Commission,  by  Mrs.  E.  R.  Blanton,  Secretary. 
The  President  appointed  a  nominating  committee  consisting  of  Messrs. 
R.  B.  Drane,  J.  Bryan  Grimes,  A.  J.  Feild,  Mrs.  Marshall  Williams, 
and  Miss  Mary  Shannon  Smith. 

Wednesday  Afternoon,  !N'ovember  21st 

The  session  was  called  to  order  by  Major  London  in  the  hall  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  at  3  o'clock.  Papers  were  presented  as  follows : 
"Raising,  Organization,  and  Equipment  of  ^N^orth  Carolina's  Troops 
During  the  Civil  War,"  by  Chief  Justice  Walter  Clark ;  "JSTorth  Carolina 
Bibliography,  1916-17,"  by  Mrs.  E.  R.  Blanton,  Secretary  of  the  N'orth 
Carolina  State  Library  Commission. 

The  following  resolutions  were  offered  and  adopted : 

Resolved,  That  the  President  of  the  State  Literary  and  Historical  Associa- 
tion be  authorized  to  appoint  a  committee  from  the  Association  to  attend  the 
unveiling  of  the  markers  to  Generals  Stephen  D.  Ramseur  and  J.  Johnston 
Pettigrew  near  Winchester,  Va.,  which  are  to  be  erected  by  the  North  Caro- 
lina Historical  Commission  and  the  North  Carolina  Division  of  United  Daugh- 
ters of  the  Confederacy. 

Resolved,  That  a  committee  of  three  be  appointed  to  select  a  suitable  design 
to  be  worn  by  members  of  the  State  Literary  and  Historical  Association  during 
their  annual  sessions. 

Resolved,  That  a  committee  of  five  be  appointed  by  the  President  to  petition 
the  General  Assembly  of  1919  for  an  increase  in  the  annual  appropriation 
to  the  State  Library  for  the  purchase  of  books  from  $500  to  $1,500. 

Resolved,  That  the  Secretary  be  instructed  to  express  to  the  authorities  of 
Meredith  College  the  thanks  of  the  members  of  the  State  Literary  and  His- 
torical Association  for  the  use  of  their  auditorium  and  for  their  numerous 
courtesies  extended  to  the  Association. 

The  IsTominating  Committee  returned  the  following  nominations  for 
the  year  1917-18:  James  Sprunt,  President;  Miss  Mary  O.  Graham, 
First  Vice-President ;  C.  C.  Pearson,  Second  Vice-President ;  Miss  Carrie 
Jackson,  Third  Vice-President;  R.  D.  W.  Connor,  Secretary-Treasurer. 

The  report  of  the  Nominating  Committee  was  unanimously  adopted. 
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Wednesday  Evening,  November  21st 

President  London  called  the  Association  to  order  at  8  :30  o'clock  in 
the  auditorium  of  Meredith  College.  Eollowing  a  violin  solo  by  Miss 
Charlotte  Ruegger,  accompanied  by  Miss  Helen  Marie  Day,  President 
Rondthaler  presented  Dr.  Gaillard  Hunt,  who  read  a  paper  on  "Remi- 
niscences of  the  Secretaries  of  State."  After  Dr.  Hunt's  address  the 
Association  adjourned  sine  die. 

Following  the  adjournment,  a  reception  was  tendered  the  Association 
and  their  guests  at  the  Governor's  Mansion. 


■'^i' 


ADDRESSES 


The  Influence  of  Peculiar  Conditions  in  the  Early  History 

of  North  Carolina 


By  Paul  B.  Barringer 


If  the  United  States  has  been  "the  world's  melting-pot,"  the  Old  J^orth 
State  has  been  its  southeast  corner,  proverbially  the  hottest  point,  for 
she  furnishes  the  best  melted  and  most  homogenous  alloy  in  the  crucible. 
With  well  over  two  millions  of  people,  the  census  gives  her  less  than  1 
per  cent  of  foreign  born — less  than  any  other  State,  and  making  her  the 
largest  homogenous  body  of  English-speaking  people  on  this  continent. 
This  fact,  at  one  time  noted  merely  as  an  item  of  curiosity  in  the  census 
reports,  now  assumes  decided  importance,  as  an  ideal  condition,  a  status 
to  be  striven  for,  an  example  to  be  followed.  In  this  our  day  of  great 
national  trial  and  danger,  if  it  could  be  said  of  every  State  in  this  Union 
that  it  contained  over  99  per  cent  of  native-born  Americans,  how  our 
problems  would  be  simplified,  our  anxiety  relieved,  and  the  completion 
of  our  task  assured !  To  those  familiar  with  the  peculiar  early  history 
of  JN'orth  Carolina  and  with  the  heterogeneous  racial  elements  that 
originally  went  into  this  pot,  the  final  alloy  is  indeed  a  marvel.  I  know 
of  no  other  subject  in  American  history  that  presents  so  wide  a  range 
of  causes  or  one  of  more  interest.  Throughout  it  all,  however,  one  thing 
stands  out :  it  was  stress  rather  than  time  that  was  the  blending  agent, 
for  while  the  first  attempt  at  a  settlement  in  the  eastern  United  States 
was  made  here,  the  State  was  among  the  very  last  to  be  really  settled. 
The  reasons  for  this  long  delay  in  settlement,  and  the  other  conditions 
which  have  so  thoroughly  blended  her  composite  early  population  and 
the  results  upon  the  State  today,  will  be  the  aim  of  this  paper. 

We  all  know  now  that,  measured  in  terms  of  modern  commerce,  JSTorth 
Carolina  has  been  endowed  by  nature  with  few  or  none  of  the  things  that 
make  for  commercial  supremacy.  She  was  given  neither  coal  nor  iron, 
oil  nor  gas,  no  great  special  staple,  no  open  roadstead  to  foster  commerce, 
and  no  neighbors  sufficiently  rich  and  populous  to  give  either  a  great 
market  or  a  large  unearned  increment  through  mere  propinquity.  Provi- 
dence put  her  at  the  right  place  on  the  map,  gave  her  a  fair  soil,  a  good 
climate,  and  a  proper  rainfall,  a  small  specimen  of  nearly  everything 
on  earth,  and  then — quit.    It  has  long  been  our  boast  that  I^orth  Caro- 
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lina  could  fill  out  more  blanks  in  tlie  census  reports  than  any  other  state ; 
and  no  doubt  sbe  can,  but  if  sbe  wants  any  of  tbe  real  essentials,  in  com- 
mercial quantities,  sbe  has  to  import  them.  She  has  of  recent  years  gone 
quite  largely  into  spinning — and  she  has  to  import  cotton  for  that.  The 
plain  truth  is,  that  I^orth  Carolina's  one  great  gift,  from  Providence, 
has  been  her  people — the^  exceptionally  high  quality  of  her  original 
settlers  and  the  unbroken  adversity,  for  years,  that  taught  them  to  make 
the  most  of  their  opportunities.  She  has  won  success  along  many  lines, 
but  in  no  instance  has  this  been  due  to  a  monopoly  of  raw  material,  or 
other  natural  resources,  so  much  as  to  the  energy  and  resourcefulness 
of  her  native-born  sons. 

In  spite  of  the  uniformity  of  type  now  existing  in  N^orth  Carolina,  the 
first  settlers  of  that  State  were  not  of  one  race,  but  represented  all  the 
colonizing  races  of  that  date.  That  which  has  happened  to  the  northern 
and  western  states  of  the  United  States  in  the  last  half-century  hap- 
pened in  l^orth  Carolina  in  the  very  beginning  of  her  history ;  and  few 
states  have  had  as  large  a  percentage  of  foreigners  as  l^orth  Carolina 
had  in  the  earlier  years  of  the  eighteenth  century.  Almost  every  domi- 
nant race  in  Europe  gave  its  share,  but  there  was  none  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean blood  that  has  marked  our  immigration  tide  in  recent  years. 
There  were  the  Virginia  English  that  came  down  the  Chowan,  the  scat- 
tered remnants  of  the  'New  England  and  Barbadoes  English  that  at  one 
time  sojourned  on  the  lower  Cape  Fear,  and  between  these  widely  sepa- 
rated English  settlements  were  a  small  colony  of  Erench  on  the  Pamlico, 
colonies  of  Swiss  and  Palatine  Germans  on  the  I^euse  and  Trent,  both 
highland  and  lowland  Scotch  on  the  upper  Cape  Fear,  and  a  large  colony 
of  German  Moravians  on  the  hills  of  Eorsyth.  From  the  date  of  the 
first  settler's  deed  on  the  Chowan  (1653)  to  the  Moravian  settlement 
at  Wachovia  (1753)  was  just  one  hundred  years,  and  since  that  date, 
i.  8.,  for  over  one  hundred  and  fifty  years,  I^Torth  Carolina  has  grown 
almost  solely  by  internal  multiplication. 

These  early  settlers  had  but  two  things  in  common.  Although  we  find 
them  here  on  a  flat  coastal  plain,  all  were  originally  of  mountain  stock, 
and  they  nearly  all  came  to  this  wilderness  because  of  fixed  objections 
to  the  status  of  political  and  religious  freedom  at  home — that  is,  they 
came  from  moral  conviction.  They  wanted  liberty  of  thought  and 
action  earnestly  enough  to  risk  the  dangers  of  the  sea  and  the  wilderness, 
and  to  accept  an  environment  utterly  at  variance  with  their  racial  tradi- 
tions, to  obtain  it.  Each  sought  his  ideal  of  liberty,  and  as  their  ideas 
differed,  they  naturally  had  to  fight  it  out,  and  this  gave  a  reputation 
for  turbulence  that  was  really  unwarranted.  Saxon,  Teuton,  and  Celt — 
all  fighting  stock,  they  strove  within  themselves  for  a  common  end,  and 
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in  time  tliey  worked  it  out.  Bancroft,  with  the  broad  training  of  the  best 
European  universities,  saw  in  this  struggle  a  wonderful  example  of 
man's  inherent  capacity  for  self-government,  while  Fiske,  never  out  of 
the  shadow  of  the  old  N'ew  England  theocratic  traditions,  saw  only  the 
struggle,  and  not  the  end  aimed  for,  and  deemed  it  mere  disorder,  rebel- 
lion against  the  established  order. 

Up  to  the  time  of  the  transfer  to  the  crown  (1729),  the  foreign  ele- 
ment could  not  have  been  less  than  a  third  of  the  whole,  yet  the  Saxon 
powers  of  absorption,  so  manifest  in  the  country  later,  were  there  then 
in  full  force.  It  is  a  singular  fact  that  not  one  trace  of  Koman  law  or 
of  continental  procedure  is  to  be  found  in  the  early  laws  of  [N^orth  Caro- 
lina. They  absorbed  and  transformed  even  the  names  of  the  foreign 
element,  and  the  marks  they  put  upon  them  will  abide  for  all  time.  But 
a  century  or  more  has  passed,  and  even  now  it  taxes  the  philologist  to 
tell  what  these  names  really  were. 

While  the  lack  of  coal,  iron,  etc.,  is  of  course  felt  today,  their  lack  was 
not  felt  then,  l^orth  Carolina  was  considered  as  rich  a  state  as  any, 
and  this  but  adds  to  the  mystery  of  nonsettlement.  With  the  glowing 
accounts  of  this  region  by  Amidas,  Hariot,  etc.,  in  circulation  in  Europe, 
with  colonists  sailing  daily  for  Virginia,  Maryland,  'N'ew  York,  Connecti- 
cut, Khode  Island,  and  Massachusetts,  why  was  it  nearly  one  hundred 
years  before  a  single  permanent  settler  was  landed  by  ship  on  this  coast, 
the  ^^paradise"  of  1585?  In  the  twenty  years  following  the  settlement  of 
Jamestown,  nearly  ten  thousand  colonists  passed  into  Chesapeake  Bay, 
not  forty  leagues  to  the  north,  yet  not  one  ship  landed  a  passenger  on  this 
coast.  In  1660,  seventy-five-years  after  White's  colony  had  been  lost,  some 
ships  from  New  England  sailed  up  the  Cape  Fear  and  landed  a  colony  on 
the  south  bank,  but  in  three  years  they  were  gone.  Again,  in  1664,  a 
colony  from  the  English  settlements  in  Barbadoes  moved  to  this  river  and 
found  nothing  of  the  old  colony,  except  their  cattle,  and  several  hundred 
settlers  took  up  the  river  front  for  many  miles,  and  yet  in  three  years  they 
also  had  departed.  When  the  final  settlement  of  this  river  was  made,  in 
1731,  it  was  made  by  men  who  came  from  the  south,  sixty-five  years 
after  the  first  attempt.  In  fact,  all  the  coastal  rivers  of  l^orth  Carolina 
were  of  so  little  use  that,  although  the  settlements  were  made  on  their 
banks,  they  were  settled  from  above  down,  instead  of  from  the  coast  up, 
as  in  every  other  colony.  More  strange  still,  colonists  leaving  Europe 
for  these  shores,  as  the  Swiss  and  Palatines,  came  first  to  Virginia  and 
then  by  a  toilsome  overland  journey,  back  almost  to  within  sight  of  the 
sea  they  had  sailed.  I  have  no  doubt  this  strange  fact  has  interested 
others  besides  myself,  yet  I  have  never  seen  an  attempt  at  an  explanation. 
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I  liave  always  looked  upon  it  as  in  some  way  connected  witli  this  coast, 
but  I  find  many  causes,  and  some  of  them  quite  far  removed  from  this 
coast. 

In  1498,  less  than  ten  years  after  Columbus  discovered  America,  a 
mariner,  Sebastian  Cabot,  sailing  under  the  flag  of  England,  is  stated 
to  have  sailed  down  the  Carolina  coast,  "to  Florida."  I  say  "stated" 
because,  while  the  patent  for  this  voyage  is  on  record  (given  by  Hakluyt), 
no  log  has  ever  been  found,  and  the  meager  reports  are  much  at  variance. 
Francis  Lopez  de  Gomara,  a  Spaniard,  in  his  history  of  the  West  Indies 
says  that  Cabot  traversed  the  coast  from  up  in  latitude  "56°  and  better" 
down  to  "38°."  As  38°  is  about  the  latitude  of  the  Virginia  capes,  it 
could  hardly  be  our  Florida.  Peter  Martyr  of  England,  who  most  osten- 
tatiously claimed  Cabot  as  "his  very  friend,"  says  he  went  down  to  Cuba, 
but  quotes  him  as  saying  that  he  saw  the  natives  wearing  skins  and  the 
bears  catching  fish  out  of  the  rivers,  which  does  not  sound  much  like 
our  Cuba.  We  shall  refer  to  Cabot  again  in  this  same  connection,  but 
for  the  present  I  will  only  say  that  he  seems  to  have  discussed  with 
Martyr  the  Gulf  Stream  as  he  found  it  in  his  "Florida."  He  intimates 
that  it  was  not  as  large  as  the  Spaniards  had  reported  it,  and  then  makes 
the  mental  query  whether  its  waters  were  "driven  about  the  globe  of  the 
earth  by  the  movement  and  impulsion  of  the  heavens"  or  whether  they 
were  "swallowed  and  cast  up  again  by  the  breathing  of  Demogorgon, 
as  some  have  supposed."  It  looks  as  if  the  first  was  the  belief  of  the 
quarter-deck  and  the  last  was  "supposed"  in  the  forecastle.  Whether 
Cabot  went  to  Cuba  or  not,  this  soliloquy  proves  that  sailors  were  even 
at  this  early  date  (1498)  already  beginning  to  ponder  that  mighty  force 
which  they  were  soon  to  use,  with  fear  and  trembling,  to  aid  their  puny 
sails. 

In  these  days  of  a  Pedagogue  President,  it  is  a  pleasure  to  refer  to  any 
broad-minded  teacher,  and  especially  to  one  like  Richard  Hakluyt, 
lecturer  on  Geography  at  Oxford.  I  believe  he,  more  than  any  one  else, 
was  responsible  for  the  turning  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh's  thoughts  to  the 
south  and  the  cessation  of  northern  exploration.  As  early  as  1582  he 
brought  out  the  first  issue  of  his  work  on  American  exploration,  entitled 
"Divers  Voyages  Touching  the  Discovery  of  America."  As  his  friend 
and  intimate,  Raleigh  doubtless  saw  the  proofs,  or  got  the  very  first 
copies,  for  in  two  years  after  the  issue  of  this  work  the  drift  of  thought 
was  turned  mainly  to  the  south.  A  large  part  of  Hakluyt's  work  was 
the  translation,  into  English,  of  authentic  records  of  Spanish,  Portu- 
gese, and  French  voyages,  especially,  to  Florida,  as  this  whole  lower 
coast  was  then  called.  The  following  extract,  from  a  later  preface,  has 
a  neo-teutonic  touch  that  we  would  hardly  expect  from  an  Englishman : 
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"Moreover,  because  since  our  wars  with  Spaine,  by  tbe  taking  of  tbeir 
ships  and  the  sacking  of  their  townes  and  cities,  most  of  their  secrets 
of  the  West  Indies,  and  every  part  thereof,  are  fallen  into  our  people's 
hands  (which  in  former  times  were  for  the  most  part  unknown  to  us), 
I  have  used  the  uttermost  of  my  best  endeavor  to  get  and,  having  gotten, 
to  translate  out  of  Spanish,  and  .  .  .  publish  such  secrets  of  theirs 
as  may  in  any  way  availe  and  annoy  them."  This  sounds  as  if  it  had 
come  from  middle  Europe  quite  recently. 

It  is  certain  that  both  Spanish  and  French  records,  of  undoubted 
accuracy,  existed  for  explorations  of  the  Florida  coast  up  as  far  as 
latitude  32° ;  but  none  came  higher,  and  if  Cabot  turned  east  at  38°,  off 
the  coast  of  Virginia,  as  Peter  Martyr  states,  then  the  first  expedition  of 
Raleigh,  under  Amidas  and  Barlowe,  touched  virgin  soil  in  fact.  I  have 
at  times  wondered  if  it  was  not  in  part  the  knowledge  that  this  was  really 
virgin  land,  in  spite  of  her  necessary  endorsement  of  Cabot's  claims,  that 
prompted  this  virgin  queen,  of  fifty,  to  call  this  land  Virginia.  The 
belated  endorsement  of  Cabot,  the  title  of  "Grand  Pilot  of  England," 
and  the  pension,  all  fifty  years  after  the  event,  looks  as  if  some  claim  of 
England  needed  bolstering. 

The  mystery  of  the  failure  to  explore  this  coast  is  deepened  when  we 
consider  the  fact  that  years  before  the  Poanoke  exploration,  as  early  as 
1577,  full  three  hundred  ships  touched,  annually,  on  the  JSTew  Foundland 
shores,  for  bait  and  fish,  while  an  equal  distance  to  the  south  a  constant 
stream  of  ships  passed  back  and  forth  from  permanent  settlements  to 
Spain;  between  them,  in  a  temperate  clime,  was  a  veritable  terra  incog- 
nita, or  shall  we  put  it,  terror  incognita  ? 

When  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  started  his  experienced  and  courageous  cap- 
tains, Amidas  and  Barlowe,  for  this  unknown  land  in  1584,  they  chose 
the  southern  or  "Spanish  route,"  just  as  we  would  expect  them  to  do  if 
they  were  basing  the  expedition  on  knowledge  derived  from  Spanish 
sources.  They  left  England  the  27th  of  April,  reached  the  Canaries  the 
10th  of  May,  and  from  this  point  set  sail  with  the  "trades"  for  the  "West 
Indies,"  which  they  reached  the  10th  of  June.  The  target  at  which  they 
aimed,  the  West  Indies,  could  not  be  missed,  for  it  was  twenty  degrees 
wide,  and  it  was  customary  for  the  Spaniards  to  try  and  strike  Dominica, 
about  the  middle  of  the  group,  and  go  up  with  the  aid  of  the  Gulf  Stream. 
Without  the  loss  of  the  trades,  they  could  have  made  the  north  coast  of 
Cuba,  as  Amidas  saw  later,  but  he  had  been  warned  of  the  Gulf  Stream, 
for  he  says :  "keeping  a  more  southeasterly  course  than  was  needful, 
because  we  doubted  that  the  current  of  the  Bay  of  Mexico,  disbogging 
between  the  Cape  of  Florida  and  Havana,  had  been  of  greater  force  than 
we  afterwards  found  it  to  be."    They  rested  on  one  of  these  islands,  and 
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then,  taking  tlie  Yucatan  current,  wliicli  often  moves  as  liigli  as  120 
miles  per  day,  tliej  passed  out  between  Havana  and  Florida  and  turned 
witli  the  stream  up  the  Atlantic  coast,  saw  land  on  the  4th  of  July,  and 
landed  just  inside  Ocracoke  Inlet  on  the  13th  of  that  month,  57  days 
out.  They  made  a  wonderfully  good  survey  of  the  sounds  up  as  far  as 
Roanoke  Island,  learned  much  of  the  country,  and  then  sailing  direct  to 
England,  reached  home  the  15th  of  September  following.  Their  return 
journey  was  not  quite  3,500  miles,  while  their  outbound  voyage  could 
not  have  been  less  than  6,500.  We  have  seen,  in  the  quotation  above,  that 
Amidas  was  following  a  prescribed  route  on  this  first  voyage,  and  we 
can  understand  the  reasons  for  this  route  the  first  time ;  but  why  it  con- 
tinued to  be  followed  for  over  fifty  years,  both  for  Roanoke  and  James- 
town, was  at  first  a  mystery.  That  it  was  thought  necessary  was  mani- 
fest. 'No  sensible  captain  would  take  a  route  that  would  use  up  double 
the  rations  and  water,  expose  his  crew  to  scurvey  and  his  ships  to  capture, 
by  the  enemy  frequenting  this  route,  if  it  could  have  been  avoided.  As 
we  shall  see,  it  was  not  a  question  of  vogue. 

The  result  of  this  first  voyage  was  another  in  less  than  a  year.  This, 
the  Lane  expedition,  sailed  April  9,  1585,  and  reached  Carolina  on  the 
28th  of  June,  after  a  voyage  of  66  days,  because  they  also  took  the 
southern  route.  As  you  know,  they  remained  in  Carolina  about  one  year, 
and  then,  all  agreeing  that  "the  very  hand  of  God  was  stretched  out  to 
take  them  from  that  place,"  they  hurriedly  sailed,  and  landed  in  England 
the  "latter  part  of  the  next  month,"  which  means  the  direct  route.  Their 
log  is  a  record  of  arduous  labor  and  constant  hunger,  punctuated  by 
unexpected  storms.  The  next  expedition — the  supply  expedition  for 
Lane,  that  came  too  late — came  too  late  only  because  it  also  took  the 
southern  route.  The  ill-fated  expedition  of  White  also  took  this  route, 
and  so  did  every  one  of  the  six  or  more  expeditions  for  the  succor  and 
return  of  his  colonists.  Further,  all  the  early  expeditions  of  coloniza- 
tion, and  supply,  for  Jamestown  took  this  route,  and  even  Gosnold,  who 
had  made  a  trip  to  Cape  Cod,  direct  in  1602,  by  sailing  due  west,  in  49 
days,  always  took  the  southern  route  when  going  to  Jamestown. 

It  is  usually  believed  that  the  loss  of  White's  colony  was  due  to  the  dis- 
turbances found  in  England  on  his  return,  to  the  threat  of  the  Spanish 
Armada.  Against  this  must  be  set  the  fact  that  within  less  than  a  year 
after  he  left  them  White  was  able  to  start  two  small  vessels  to  their  relief, 
and  while  the  records  about  this  expedition  are  not  very  clear,  one  thing 
is  clear,  and  that  is  that  the  crews  of  these  vessels  did  not  want  to  go  to 
Roanoke  Island.  The  second  expedition  of  relief,  with  Governor  White 
himself  in  charge,  could  not  be  made  to  stay  at  Roanoke  Island  after 
getting  there  safe  and  sound.    White  the  soldier,  scholar,  and  artist,  had 
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left  both  a  daughter  and  a  granddaughter  on  these  wild  shores,  and  yet 
after  a  relatively  brief  examination  of  the  island  and  contiguous  shores, 
being  subjected  to  continued  storm  and  mishap,  he  soon  agreed  with  the 
pleading  crcAv  to  go  back  to  the  Indies  to  refit  and  come  again ;  but  they 
went  straight  to  England.  Another  expedition,  of  entirely  new  men, 
came,  cruised  along  the  coast,  well  south,  and  never  even  landed.  The 
next  came  over,  passed  around  Hatteras,  "far  out,"  and  landed,  to  have 
some  men  killed  by  the  Indians,  and  they  in  turn  turned  tail  and  fled. 
Surely  there  was  something  uncanny,  and  mysterious,  in  all  this — this 
fear  in  English  seamen  who  had  hitherto  dared  venture  anywhere,  in  a 
cockle-shell.  It  must  be  recalled  also  that  the  spirit  of  Britain  was  high ; 
these  men  had  just  defeated  the  Invincible  Armada,  and  under  Hawkins, 
Drake,  and  Shirley  they  had  harried  the  Spanish  main,  just  to  the  south, 
for  years.  The  real  mystery  of  the  lost  colony  lies  in  the  fact  that  men 
could  not  be  gotten  to  look  for  them. 

If  we  will  turn  back  a  little,  to  the  time  of  White's  outward  voyage, 
we  will  find  that  this  unusual  fear  existed  even  then.  While  the  colonists 
under  Lane  described  the  island  on  arrival  as  a  "Paradise,"  they  left  it 
thoroughly  frightened,  and  unfortunately  the  White  expedition  contained 
some  of  the  seamen  who  had  been  with  Amidas,  and  some  with  Lane, 
and  one  certainly  who  had  been  with  both.  While  the  White  expedition 
was  on  its  way  up  the  coast  one  of  his  captains,  who  had  been  on  both 
previous  expeditions,  deliberately  tried  to  wreck  his  ship,  off  the  Cape 
Fear,  rather  than  approach  nearer  to  the  dreaded  Hatteras.  Further, 
as  Raleigh  had  learned  of  the  open  haven  of  Chesapeake  Bay,  only  some 
forty  leagues  to  the  north,  the  White  colony  was  bound  for  that  point 
and  not  for  Roanoke,  merely  going  by  Roanoke  to  pick  up  the  fifteen 
men  left  there  by  Grenville,  to  hold  the  soil  for  the  Queen.  Upon  arrival 
at  Roanoke,  however,  this  same  captain  conspired  with  passengers,  officers 
and  crew,  to  force  the  Governor  to  locate  there  and  go  no  further,  which 
he  finally  agreed  to  do,  as  it  "booted"  him  not  to  contend  with  them.  It 
has  been  charged  that  Fernando  was,  as  a  Spaniard,  averse  to  an  English 
settlement  here,  but  as  he  had  come  as  a  member  of  three  expeditions, 
this  claim  seems  to  lack  substance. 

If  we  will  turn  aside  for  a  while  to  consider  what  the  patent  lawyers 
harp  upon  as  "the  state  of  the  art  at  the  time,"  and  analyze  the  art  of 
navigation  then  existing,  I  think  a  good  deal  of  light  will  be  shed  on 
these  Eastern  Carolina  problems.  The  heaviest  ships  in  the  Spanish 
Armada  were  700  tons,  the  best  English  frigates  were  not  over  500  tons, 
while  the  ships  used  in  such  work  as  exploration  ranged  from  50  to  at 
most  200  tons.  While  the  English  ships  had  better  lines,  and  were  better 
rigged,  than  the  Spanish,  even  they  were  so  poorly  designed  that  5  knots 
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was  their  limit  with  anything  short  of  a  gale,  and  3%  to  4  knots  was  fair 
sailing.  Their  instruments  of  precision  were  almost  as  bad  as  the  ships. 
The  compass  used  was  accurate  enough,  but  so  poorly  understood  that 
in  the  disposal  of  anchors,  cable,  and  metal  parts  of  cargo  it  was  often 
rendered  unreliable.  The  sextant,  for  the  determination  of  latitude,  was 
extremely  good  for  its  looks,  and  some  wonderful  work  was  done  with 
this  crude-looking  instrument.  The  chief  lack  was  some  method  of 
determining  longitude,  an  absolute  essential  to  safe  east  and  west  sailing, 
and,  practically  speaking,  it  did  not  exist.  It  was  more  than  a  hundred 
years  after  the  settlement  of  Jamestown,  in  the  days  of  Queen  Anne, 
before  the  great  prize  of  twenty  thousand  pounds  for  a  practical  chro- 
nometer was  oifered,  and  it  was  not  till  the  time  of  George  III.  that  it  was 
won.  Till  nearly  the  end  of  that  time  all  east  and  west  sailing  was  done 
by  coasting,  or  else  estimating  a  departure  by  dead  reckoning,  and  this 
was  one  of  the  main  reasons  for  the  long  southern  route.  They  could 
coast  down  the  western  Atlantic,  to  the  Canaries,  then  with  a  steady 
constant  trade  wind,  in  an  ocean  free  from  currents,  they  could  lay  for 
the  West  Indies,  ranged  across  the  line  of  sight  for  hundreds  of  miles, 
pick  up  any  one  of  them,  and  find  out  where  they  were,  and  then  coast  to 
their  destination.    It  was  plain  sailing. 

But  there  was  another  influence  that  prescribed  the  course  of  the 
mariner  of  that  day.  I  have  referred  to  the  Yucatan  Current,  the  origin 
of  the  Gulf  Stream  that  passes  up  our  Atlantic  coast,  how  it  attained  a 
speed  of  120  miles  per  day  and  how  it  was  used  on  the  southern  route  to 
improve  progress.  For  the  same  reason  such  a  current  will,  of  course, 
impede  progress  if  one  is  called  upon  to  go  against  it,  and  this  was  one 
of  the  things  that  so  long  handicapped  our  Carolina  coast.  The  Gulf 
Stream,  after  turning  the  point  of  Florida,  makes  up  the  coast  with  an 
average  speed  of  five  miles  an  hour;  at  Hatteras  it  still  has  a  speed  of 
three  miles  an  hour,  and  after  making  the  turn  out  into  the  broad  Atlantic 
its  influence  is  not  lost ;  the  "drift''  is  still  one  and  a  half  miles  an  hour, 
south  of  the  banks  of  'New  Foundland,  and  even  perceptible  off  the  east 
coast  of  England,  As  we  saw,  Gosnold,  who  cut  through  the  northern 
limits  of  it,  was  forty-nine  days  in  making  the  coast  of  ISTew  England, 
on  a  2,800  mile  route,  while  the  average  time  back  to  England,  over  a 
3,500  mile  route,  with  the  stream,  was  about  thirty  days.  A  voyage  to 
Carolina  direct,  against  the  stream,  was  practically  impossible  with  any 
four-knot  ship,  and,  for  lack  of  any  measure  of  longitude,  one  could 
never  know  whether  they  were  progressing  or  slipping  back.  Mariners 
would  take  the  long  southern  route  in  preference. 

The  first  visitors  from  Barbadoes  who  came  up  to  inspect  the  Cape 
Fear,  with  an  idea  to  settlement,  were  much  alarmed  when  in  a  storm 
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they  were  driven  off  the  coast  and  found  themselves  "driven  by  the 
rapidity  of  a  strong  current  to  Hatteras."  It  was  the  Gulf  Stream  that 
drew  them  to  Hatteras,  and  it  was  this  same  invisible  current  of  the 
Atlantic  coast  that  spread  terror  in  the  forecastle,  when  it  upset  reckon- 
ings, or  gave  unexpected  leeway  towards  a  dreaded  coast.  In  my  opinion, 
it  was  Hatteras,  the  far-flung  headland  into  the  stormy  Atlantic,  the 
meeting  place  of  cold  arctic  and  warm  gulf  waters,  the  place  of  ren- 
dezvous for  fog,  storm,  and  treacherous  current,  that  frightened  every 
mariner  that  tried  to  make  port,  in  those  days,  on  the  Carolina  coast. 
Steam  has  robbed  it  of  its  terrors,  and  Maury  of  its  mystery;  but  its 
influence  on  the  history  of  this  State  can  never  be  forgotten.  It  was  the 
fear  of  this  storm  center  and  its  uncanny  powers,  as  measured  by  the 
ships  of  that  day,  that  left  White's  colony  to  slow  extinction,  that  drove 
the  early  colonies  from  the  banks  of  the  Cape  Eear  and  sent  the  European 
colonists  to  Virginia  and  then  back,  almost  to  within  sound  of  its 
breakers.  It  was  a  great  handicap.  It  forced  a  long  delay  in  settlement 
and  a  slow  development  of  the  State,  without  commerce  and  without  new 
blood;  but  it  brought  its  reward.  In  this  day  of  the  supremacy  of  the 
mechanic  arts,  we  may,  I  think,  thank  the  mythical  Demogorgon  of 
Hatteras  that  ISTorth  Carolina  is  a  manufacturing  state.  Their  isolation 
forced  upon  the  trained  artisans  of  her  continental  contingent  the  de- 
velopment of  new  domestic  industries  and  gave  initiative,  adaptability, 
and  self-reliance  to  a  receptive  people. 

There  is  very  decided  evidence  to  show  that  the  terrors  of  Hatteras 
were  supplemented  by  no  little  political  influence,  making  safe  against 
the  contingency  of  a  defeat  by  Spain.  It  seems  certain  that  the  determi- 
nation to  drop  the  Carolina  coast  colonization,  and  center  on  Chesapeake 
Bay,  was  dictated  more  or  less  by  political  reasons.  I  have  referred  to 
the  fact  that  White  w^as  directed  by  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  to  carry  his 
colony  to  the  Chesapeake,  but  failed  to  do  so  because  he  could  not  get  his 
crews  to  go.  It  is  sometimes  stated  that  Lane's  men  discovered  this  great 
bay,  but  no  record  of  such  a  voyage  of  discovery  is  mentioned  by  either 
Lane  or  Hariot.  Indian  tales  of  a  big  river  to  the  north,  to  be  reached 
by  going  up  the  Chowan,  were  heard  by  Lane's  men,  but  all  seems  to  have 
been  taken  with  much  salt,  and  yet  when  the  final  permanent  colony 
was  outfitted  it  was  ordered  to  the  Chesapeake.  In  1586  our  old  friend 
Richard  Hakluyt  was  in  Paris,  seemingly  engaged  in  his  never-ending 
search  for  "secrets"  from  the  Spanish.  On  December  30,  1586,  while 
Lane  was  still  in  Carolina,  when  he  saw  that  an  open  rupture  with  Spain 
could  not  be  longer  averted,  he  wrote  from  Paris  to  Sir  Walter  Raleigh 
as  follows :  "If  you  proceed,  which  I  long  much  to  know,  in  your  enter- 
prise of  Virginia,  your  best  planting  will  be  about  the  Bay  of  the  Thes- 
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plans  ( Chestepians  or  Cliesapeake),  to  whicli  latitude  Peter  Martyr  and 
Franciscus  Lopez  de  Gomara,  tlie  Spaniard,  confess  that  one  Gabot 
(Cabot)  and  tbe  English  did  first  discover;  which  the  Spaniards  here- 
after cannot  deny  us,  whensoever  we  shall  be  at  peace  with  them."  I 
found  this  letter  a  short  while  since  in  Yol.  I,  page  18,  of  Brown's 
^'Genesis  of  the  United  States/'  where  he  copies  it  from  the  Calendar 
of  the  Clarendon  Papers  at  Oxford.  I  can  find  no  further  reference  to 
this  suggestion  of  Hakluyt's,  but  none  is  needed.  "War  was  coming  on, 
the  Roanoke  Island  settlement  of  Lane  was  on  "virgin  soil/'  and,  there- 
fore, disputed  soil,  if  Spain  won  it  would  be  much  harder  to  uphold  a 
claim  of  this  kind  than  one  based  on  Cabot's  well  attested  "down  to 
38°."  Old  Cabot  mistook  the  mouth  of  the  Chesapeake  for  the  Florida 
channel,  and  found  the  outflow  of  the  tide  weaker  than  he  had  expected ; 
but  the  sextant  read  38°  at  high  noon,  and  the  claim  would  hold;  so 
Raleigh  told  White  to  go  to  the  Chesapeake.  What  more  natural  and 
what  less  proven?  As  the  Spanish  war  lasted  till  1605,  it  may  be  that 
political  forces  were  behind  the  other  trials  that  White  had  to  face  in 
getting  aid  for  his  lost  colony. 

But  other  elements  in  nature,  besides  Hatteras  and  the  Gulf  Stream, 
furnished  conditions  adverse  to  the  early  settlement  of  eastern  Carolina. 
I  refer  to  the  broken  character  of  her  coastal  plain  and  the  peculiar 
coast  line  with  its  fringe  of  narrow  bars  and  shallow  shifting  inlets.  A 
study  of  the  geological  history  of  our  middle  Atlantic  coast  shows  it  to 
be  steadily  sinking — a  constant  subsidence,  on  the  Virginia  and  ISTorth 
Carolina  coast,  that  more  than  keeps  pace  with  the  sedimentary  output 
of  their  rivers,  and  prevents  the  upbuilding  of  a  firm  and  solid  coastal 
plain.  In  Virginia  the  wide  drainage  area  of  her  rivers,  from  the  valley 
of  the  Susquehanna  to  that  of  the  James,  is  so  great  that  they  are  able 
to  keep  an  outlet  to  the  sea  always  open.  But  as  the  streams  that  open 
on  the  inland  waters  of  N^orth  Carolina — the  Chowan,  Roanoke,  Pamlico, 
and  I^euse — are  in  their  aggregate  discharge  much  smaller,  they  are  not 
strong  enough  to  break  wide  the  bars,  and  only  precarious  inlets  exist, 
influenced  by  every  storm.  These  inlets  were  used  from  the  very  earliest 
days  of  the  Albemarle  settlements,  but  the  trade  was  not  only  small,  but 
uncertain,  and  I  know  of  no  better  way  to  accent  the  paucity  of  maritime 
commerce  on  these  shores  than  to  recall  the  stir  made  over  one  of  these 
ships,  and  the  fact  that  the  colonists  were  willing  to  lock  up  a  Governor 
rather  than  forego  a  ship.  In  what  other  American  colony  was  the  going 
or  coming  of  a  ship  of  such  importance?  Commerce  among  themselves 
by  inland  waterways,  while  easy  enough,  was  largely  barred  by  the  fact 
that  their  products  were  of  such  a  similar  nature. 
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The  passage  of  the  Royal  N'avigation  Act,  of  Charles  II.,  was  just 
about  coincident  with  the  arrival  of  the  first  settlers  on  the  Chowan, 
and  the  eye  of  authority  was  not  open  to  their  trade,  with  J^ew  England 
and  Barbadoes,  for  some  time;  but  when  this  act  was  really  applied  it 
practically  broke  up  the  maritime  trade  on  the  Carolina  coast.  A  few 
ships  a  year  that  brought  whatever  of  luxuries  the  well-to-do  could  afford, 
and  the  necessities,  like  powder,  lead,  etc.,  for  the  people,  were  all  that 
would  come  in,  after  the  ISTew  England  trade  was  curtailed  by  the  prohi- 
bition of  direct  trade  between  the  colonies.  This  canker,  of  prolonged 
injustice  in  trade,  made  a  fine  seedbed  for  the  growing  spirit  of  political 
independence. 

Very  few  people  seem  to  appreciate  fully  the  part  played  by  our 
American  Indian  in  the  formation  of  our  national  character.  With  no 
wild  beasts  or  serpents  of  any  great  potency  in  our  forests,  had  it  not 
been  for  the  Indian  our  first  settlers  would  simply  have  wandered  at  will 
over  the  land,  picking  out  for  settlement  only  the  choice  spots.  They 
would  naturally  have  drawn  around  them  men  of  their  own  kind  and 
speech,  and  in  the  place  of  one  homogenous  people,  such  as  we  see,  we 
would  have  had  a  land  sprinkled  with  petty  offshoots  of  the  then  existing 
European  monarchies,  with  their  traditional  enmities  in  full  play. 
Imagine,  if  you  can,  the  state  of  eastern  l^orth  Carolina  with  its  polyglot 
tongues  and  exotic  feuds.  But  the  red  man  prevented  all  this;  he  was 
the  fuel  of  the  early  melting-pot.  He  was  a  savage,  but  a  man  for  all 
that,  and  the  American  race  is  what  it  is  chiefly  because  he  forced  it 
to  line  up  and  fight,  shoulder  to  shoulder,  from  coast  to  coast,  a  ceaseless, 
ever-advancing  firing  line.  In  this  line  were  many  races  of  white  men, 
and  many  a  tribe  of  Indians,  and  it  is  one  of  my  conceits  that  the  ultimate 
manhood  of  the  people  in  any  section  of  that  line  was  largely  dependent 
upon  the  prowess  of  the  Indian  they  faced.  Judged  by  this  standard, 
the  people  of  eastern  J^orth  Carolina  had  good  training,  for  the  Indians 
of  that  State  were  foes  of  unusual  prowess  and  stamina. 

Roughly  speaking,  the  Indians  of  the  Carolinas  were  of  three  races : 
the  Tuscaroras  and  the  Creeks  on  the  seaboard  and  the  Cherokees  in  the 
west.  While  each  consisted  of  dozens  and  scores  of  sub-tribes,  the  racial 
traits  held  fairly  true.  The  six  great  Indian  nations  of  the  Canadian 
boundary  were  migratory  to  the  extent  that  they  made  it  a  rule  to  come 
south  each  winter  and  prey  upon  the  less  warlike  races  of  the  south. 
One  of  these  fighting  tribes  coming  south  had  chosen  to  remain — the 
warlike  Tuscaroras — and  these  were  the  savages  that  faced  the  infant 
colony  on  the  Chowan.  Amongst  both  Indians  and  whites  they  were 
the  terror  of  the  south  Atlantic  coast.  It  will  be  recalled  that  trouble 
began  at  Roanoke  Island  quite  early.     The  Lane  expedition  killed  a 
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dozen  or  more,  the  Grenville  men  had  a  fight  to  a  finish,  and  White  had 
hardly  landed  when  Howe  was  killed.  From  that  time  on  the  pressure 
was  uninterrupted  and  firm.  The  whites  managed  to  keep  them,  as  a 
rule,  above  the  mouths  of  the  three  great  rivers,  and  the  lines  were 
clearly  drawn.  A  great  bow  was  thrown  around  the  Carolina  colonies, 
and  it  was  a  line  seldom  crossed.  On  the  whole  American  frontier,  from 
New  Hampshire  to  Georgia,  the  white  man's  line  was  thinner  in  J^orth 
Carolina  for  the  first  hundred  years  after  her  settlement  than  at  any 
place  on  the  Atlantic  coast,  and  they  faced  an  Indian  second  to  none, 
the  Tuscarora.  But  patiently,  steadfastly,  and  boldly  they  carried  the 
firing  line  west  under  the  most  onerous  conditions. 

These  are,  in  my  opinion,  the  essential  features  in  the  early  history 
of  I^orth  Carolina  that  have  had  a  part  in  shaping  the  character  and  the 
ultimate  destiny  of  its  people.  Although  they  were  on  a  vast  continent, 
for  many  decades  they  were  marooned,  by  the  forces  of  nature  and  savage 
foes,  as  effectively  as  if  on  some  island  of  the  sea.  They  were  mountain 
bred,  and  they  had  to  adjust  themselves  to  a  new  and,  naturally,  uncon- 
genial environment — the  lowlands  of  a  coastal  plain.  Cut  off  from 
practically  all  foreign  commerce,  by  the  nature  of  their  coast,  and  a 
well-founded  fear  of  its  menacing  headland,  they  had  to  develop  a  system 
of  domestic  manufactures  to  give  them  the  comforts  of  civilization.  To 
the  ethnologist  it  has  been  the  field  of  a  great  natural  experiment.  Here 
the  now  dominant  races  of  Europe  have  been  blended  without  the  mix- 
ture of  Mediterranean  blood  that  permeates  the  north  and  west.  Here 
we  can  find  a  blend  of  Saxon,  Teuton,  and  Celt,  and  these  alone. 

But  ^N'orth  Carolina,  like  the  rest  of  the  South,  has  had  another  cause 
for  immobility  of  population.  Men  from  outside  the  South  constantly 
wonder  that  we  can  so  often  place  a  man,  even  to  his  original  county, 
when  we  hear  his  name.  This  is  impossible  with  them,  and  it  is  possible 
with  us  merely  because  many  of  our  families  have  not  moved  out  of  a 
circle  of  fifty  miles  in  a  hundred  and  fifty  years.  A  large  number  from 
these  families  have,  of  course,  gone  out  to  build  up  other  states ;  but  even 
they  have  carried  the  home-land  idea  with  them,  and  they  remain  ^^down- 
homers"  to  the  end  of  their  days.  The  origin  of  this  stationary  family 
habit  in  the  South  has  been  much  discussed,  but  it  seems  to  me  perfectly 
plain.  It  is  not  merely  a  local  peculiarity ;  it  had  a  local  reason.  The 
Indian  was  not  the  only  inferior  race  that  had  a  hand  in  shaping  the 
white  man  of  this  country ;  the  negro  also  has  played  a  part.  The  reason 
for  the  fixity  of  families  in  N^orth  Carolina,  and  other  parts  of  the  South, 
was  because  some  son  or  sons  of  the  family  were  given  land,  near  the 
home  place,  in  order  to  prevent  the  breaking  up  of  the  negro  families. 
The  custom  was  so  universal  that  we  forgot  the  cause,  but  you  will  all 
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recall  that  it  was  the  slave-owning  (the  "better")  class  that  stood  fast. 
Moreover,  the  oldest  son  of  the  group,  in  the  home  county,  was  always 
looked  upon  as  more  or  less  the  head  of  the  clan,  and  his  house  the  home 
place.  This  custom  gave  to  the  South,  of  that  day,  the  practical  results 
of  a  law  of  primogeniture,  and  it  greatly  intensified  the  home-loving 
spirit.  The  insular  instincts  of  the  settlers  of  eastern  l^orth  Carolina, 
born  of  nearly  a  century  of  enforced  home  life,  plus  the  localizing  influ- 
ence of  our  late  unlamented  "peculiar  institution,"  has  given  the  State 
an  intensely  home-loving  people.  Should  the  old  State  ever  adopt  an 
emblem,  I  would  suggest  as  extremely  fitting,  the  homing  pigeon.  With 
these  birds  the  long  confinement  to  a  locality,  the  loft,  has  given  them  a 
strong  home  instinct,  like  that  of  man  under  similar  conditions. 

In  conclusion,  the  ideals  begotten  during  the  colonial  period,  in  eastern 
I^orth  Carolina,  influence  the  sentiment  of  the  whole  State  to  this  day, 
for  the  scepter  of  political  control  did  not  pass  from  the  east  till  long 
after  the  formative  period  was  past.  The  patriarchal  system  of  family 
government,  the  wholesome  and  wholesale  respect  for  the  simple  life, 
and  horror  of  all  pretence,  all  came  with  the  firing  line  from  the  east. 
The  very  fires  that  afterwards  burst  into  flame  in  Alamance,  and  Meck- 
lenburg, had  long  smouldered  on  the  Chowan ;  but  the  spark  came  with 
the  colonists  from  distant  lands  where  the  flint  of  injustice  had  struck 
hard  upon  hearts  of  steel. 
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Reminiscences  of  the  Secretaries  of  State 


By  Gaillard  Hunt 


The  Frencli  humorist,  Edmond  About,  tlie  man  wlio  wrote  The 
Notary's  Nose  and  The  Man  With  the  Brohen  Ear,  somewhere  defines 
diplomacy  as  the  art  of  tying  one's  cravat;  but  l^apoleon  Bonaparte 
used  to  say  that  a  man  was  a  good  diplomat  according  as  he  lied  well. 
The  two  views  are  not  inconsistent  and,  combined,  would  give  us  as  the~ 
perfect  diplomat  the  most  skilful  and  the  best  dressed  liar.  But  into 
these  Old  World  ideas  of  diplomacy  we  have  interjected  some  definitions 
of  our  own.  America  claims  to  have  created  the  ^^shirt-sleeve  diplomat," 
who  does  not  learn  the  art  of  tying  his  cravat  because  he  does  not  wear  a 
cravat,  and  whose  notions  of  lying  are  coarse  and  primitive,  being  derived 
from  buying  and  selling  horses.  John  Adams,  in  the  beginning  of  our 
independent  existence,  gave  us  another  variety.  He  said  he  was  in  favor 
of  our  having  militia  diplomats — volunteers,  as  it  were,  who  were  not 
drilled  in  regular  tactics  and  could  win  victories  because  they  were  un- 
trammeled  by  the  rules  of  diplomatic  warfare.  Then,  jumping  over  the 
intervening  years,  recently  we  invented  something  very,  very  modern 
and  called  it  "dollar  diplomacy."  But  that  is  too  degrading  for  an 
assemblage  like  this  to  consider,  and  I  hurry  past  it  with  apologies  for 
having  noticed  it.  Then  there  is  "the  elegant  Lord  Shaftesbury's" 
aphorism  to  consider.  He  simply  objected  to  too  much  truth.  I  have 
only  one  more  classification  left.  Elihu  Root  said  that  diplomacy  had 
become  a  great  representative  function  in  the  modern  world,  and  that  the 
diplomat  should  stand  for  his  people  as  well  as  his  Grovernment;  that 
he  should  carry  the  sentiment  of  one  people  to  greet  the  sentiment  of 
another  people.  I^ow,  I  think  we  have  got  it  sufficiently  well  mixed  up. 
Eops,  liars,  boors,  ignoramuses,  sordid  materialists,  half-liars,  repre- 
sentative democrats — stir  these  to  one  consistency,  and  you  should  have 
a  Secretary  of  State.  And  so  you  would  if  it  were  not  that  all  the  defi- 
nitions I  have  given  are  false,  except  Mr.  Root's. 

Erom  the  charge  of  being  a  diplomat,  however,  the  Secretary  of  State 
cannot  escape.  Our  representatives  abroad  are  his  agents  and  do  his 
bidding,  and  in  Washington  he  deals  directly  with  foreign  diplomats 
who  represent  nearly  every  country  in  the  world.  The  diplomatic  corps 
in  Washington  is,  in  fact,  the  largest  in  the  world,  because  all  of  the 
Latin  American  countries  as  well  as  the  Asiatic  and  European  are  repre- 
sented, and  some  of  the  Latin  American  countries  do  not  maintain  mis- 
sions elsewhere.     To   deal  successfully  with  the  representatives  of  so 
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many  different  nations  certainly  requires  diplomatic  qualities.  And  so 
does  it  require  diplomatic  talent  to  manage  our  own  representatives  in 
foreign  lands  and  tell  them  what  to  say  to  foreign  governments.  There 
is  no  mystery  about  this  American  diplomacy,  however,  in  spite  of  the 
belief  which  some  people  entertain  that  secrecy,  finesse,  and  tortuous 
methods  are  its  characteristic  ways.  In  reality,  it  is  and  always  has 
been  simple  and  open  in  its  methods.  In  treaty-making  the  Senate 
participates,  and  what  is  known  to  nearly  one  hundred  men  is  not  long 
kept  secret  from  the  rest  of  the  world.  Then,  again,  the  success  of  a 
foreign  policy  depends  with  us  upon  popular  support,  and  the  public 
must  know  what  they  are  asked  to  approve.  Of  course,  a  Secretary  of 
State  knows  more  than  he  ever  tells;  but  the  light  of  publicity  beats 
upon  his  department  just  as  it  does  upon  the  other  departments  of  the 
Government. 

It  must  be  admitted  that  our  Secretaries  of  State  have  not  been  trained 
diplomats.  Many  of  them  served  the  country  in  diplomatic  missions 
before  they  entered  the  State  Department ;  but  their  foreign  service  never 
extended  over  many  years  and  in  no  case  took  on  a  professional  com- 
plexion. In  the  sense  in  which  the  law,  for  example,  is  a  profession,  there 
has  never  been  any  class  of  trained  diplomats  in  the  United  States,  and  I 
am  of  opinion  that  we  are  fortunate  in  having  escaped  them.  The 
cravat-tying  duties  of  a  young  man,  a  secretary  in  a  legation  in  time  of 
peace,  occupy  too  much  of  his  time  and  interfere  with  his  development 
in  more  serious  lines.  He  learns  to  dignify  trivialities,  and  his  staple 
of  conversation  and  thought  is  apt  to  be  small  gossip.  His  duties  keep 
him  in  foreign  countries  and  he  loses  touch  with  the  march  of  events  in 
his  own  country.  He  is  useful  in  his  office  in  normal  times,  but  he  is 
not  the  material  out  of  which  men  for  the  larger  duties  of  diplomacy 
should  be  chosen.  So  I  am  not  urging  that  our  Secretaries  of  State  be 
promoted  from  the  lower  ranks  of  diplomacy.  I  am  sure  we  get  the 
larger  men  by  taking  them  from  the  higher  ranks  of  official  and  profes- 
sional life.  The  man  who  has  served  the  state  in  offices  of  power  and 
honor,  the  man  of  affairs  accustomed  to  important  negotiations  with  his 
fellow-man,  trained  in  responsibility  and  the  exercise  of  authority,  know- 
ing the  temper  of  his  people,  learned  in  history  and  law,  determined  to 
guard  the  safety  of  his  country  and  ambitious  to  extend  her  influence 
and  her  glory — there  is  your  real  American  diplomat;  there  is  your 
Secretary  of  State. 

The  first  Secretary  of  State  of  the  United  States  was  Kobert  R.  Liv- 
ingston of  'New  York,  who  held  the  office  with  the  title  of  Secretary  for 
Foreign  Affairs  during  the  Revolutionary  War.  As  a  member  of  the 
Continental  Congress  in  1776  he  was  on  the  committee  which  drew  up  the 
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Declaration  of  Independence,  and  wlien  tlie  parties  formed  under  the 
Constitution,  he  joined  the  party  of  the  higher  ideals  and  was  a  follower 
of  Thomas  Jefferson.    When  Jefferson  became  President  of  the  United 
States,  Livingston  thought  that  the  time  had  arrived  when  the  higher 
ideals  might  properly  be  applied  to  the  foreign  relations  of  the  United 
States.     Jefferson  had  pronounced  himself  for  neutral  rights  and  for 
peaceful  methods  in  maintaining  them,  and  Livingston  wrote  to  James 
Madison,  Jefferson's  Secretary  of  State,  on  July  1,  1801,  to  say  that  he 
thought   the  Administration's  views  should  be  made  to  mark   a   new 
departure  in  international  law.     "Pedantic   compilers,"  he  said,  had 
stated  as  rules  what  were  really  the  "predatory  practices"  of  nations  at 
war.    They  had  given  little  attention  to  the  rights  of  peaceful  neutrals. 
The  champion  of  those  rights  must  be  the  United  States.     He  would 
make  treaties  with  all  states  to  preserve  those  rights,  and  the  penalty  for 
violating  them  should  be  "commercial  exclusions."     He  would,  he  de- 
clared, have  America  set  an  example  of  perfect  rectitude  of  dealing  and 
propose  perfect  fairness  in  dealing  to   all   nations.     He  would  have 
America  say  to  all  the  world :  "A  new  law  I  give  unto  you,  that  you  love 
one  another."     Presently  Livingston  was  sent  as  Minister  to  France, 
but  the  Secretary  of  State,  when  he  drafted  the  instructions  which  were 
to  guide  him  in  his  mission,  forgot  to  mention  the  Golden  Rule.     He 
was  told,  in  the  most  practical  way,  that  he  must  try  to  buy  from  France 
the  island  of  J^ew  Orleans  and  some  of  the  contiguous  territory,  as  it 
was  absolutely  necessary  that  the  United  States  should  have  the  free  use 
of  the  Mississippi  River  to  the  sea.    If  France  would  not  sell  the  land, 
he  was  to  propose  an  alliance  with  Great  Britain  against  France  to  force 
it  from  her  by  war.    But  soon  after  Livingston  arrived  in  Paris,  France 
and  England  went  to  war  on  their  own  account,  and  JSTapoleon  proposed 
to  Livingston  that  he  should  buy  the  whole  of  Louisiana.     After  some 
bargaining  over  the  price,  Livingston  agreed  to  give  $15,000,000  for  an 
empire.     Napoleon  sold  it  because  he  needed  the  money  and  thought 
that  he  would  injure  England  by  increasing  the  power  of  the  United 
States.    Livingston  carried  on  the  negotiations  with  discretion  and  skill 
and  according  to  the  rules  of  the  game.     I  have  seen  the  papers  in  the 
case  and  have  looked  in  vain  for  any  repetition  of  the  ideals  he  had 
advanced  to  Madison  before  he  went  to  France. 

The  administrations  of  Jefferson  and  Madison  were,  however,  in  full 
accord  with  Livingston  in  his  idea  of  substituting  "commercial  exclu- 
sions" for  war  in  international  disputes.  Madison  called  these  exclu- 
sions "commercial  weapons,"  and  built  hopes  that  they  would  take  the 
place  of  armies  and  fleets.  This  was  his  contribution  to  the  long  list  of 
substitutes  for  war  which  have  been  put  forward  by  philanthropists, 
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statesmen,  and  philosophers  for  more  than  three  thousand  years.  Jeffer- 
son and  Madison  gave  their  system  of  commercial  weapons  a  fair  trial, 
but  after  Madison  had  become  President  and  Jefferson  had  retired  to 
private  life,  Madison  threw  his  system  away  as  a  failure  and  took  up  the 
methods  which  were  orthodox  and  tried.  He  called  upon  the  l^ation  to 
support  its  rights,  as  it  had  won  its  rights,  l?y  the  sword,  and  a  war  was 
fought  and  won.  The  experiment  which  he  tried  has  not  been  repeated, 
but  the  idea  is  not  dead,  and  only  a  month  ago  I  heard  a  distinguished 
judge  of  a  western  state,  while  arguing  in  a  public  speech  for  a  world 
alliance  for  peace,  propose  that  an  effective  method  to  apply  to  a  recal- 
citrant nation  would  be  to  segregate  her  commercially  and  close  the  ports 
of  the  world  to  her  products. 

And  thus  it  is  that  the  ideas  of  Government  are  based  upon  two  systems 
of  reasoning — one  the  inductive,  the  other  the  deductive;  one  the  sub- 
jective, the  other  the  objective;  one  coming  from  theory,  logic,  hopes, 
desires,  aspirations,  ideals ;  the  other  from  a  study  of  the  past,  from 
recorded  experience,  from  the  necessities  of  the  occasion  which  are 
apparent.  Good  examples  of  the  application  of  both  systems  are  our 
two  fundamental  documents,  the  Declaration  of  Independence  and  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States.  The  Declaration  proclaimed  the 
natural  equality  of  man,  and  the  right  of  the  people  over  their  govern- 
ment— noble  theories  which  have  given  mankind  hope  against  the  injus- 
tice of  the  world  ever  since  the  world  and  the  injustice  began.  And  the 
Constitution  was  one  of  the  most  practical  documents  that  ever  was 
penned.  Those  who  made  it  tested  each  clause,  before  they  accepted  it, 
by  history,  previous  experiment,  and  the  problems  which  immediately 
confronted  them.  They  put  theory  behind  them  and  acted  neither  as 
children  nor  gods,  but  as  men  in  a  world  of  men. 

No  branch  of  government  has  offered  a  finer  field  for  the  assertion 
of  idealism  and  the  practice  of  self-interest  than  that  department  which 
is  charged  with  a  nation's  foreign  relations.  A  nation  is  a  moral  being. 
Vattel  has  said  it,  and  upon  it  rests  the  body  of  natural  law  which  we 
call  international  law.  But  the  moral  being  behaves  with  the  utmost 
immorality  at  times,  and  follows  his  own  interests  without  regard  to  the 
interests  of  others.  Such,  unhappily,  is  the  history  of  nearly  all  nations. 
David  Harum's  version  of  the  Golden  Rule,  you  will  remember,  was : 
"Do  unto  the  other  feller  the  way  he'd  like  to  do  unto  you — and  do  it 
fust."  It  is  a  rule  that  nations  often  follow  in  their  dealings  with  each 
other.  A  fundamental  principle  of  international  law  is  that  all  states 
are  equal.  If  a  state  admits  that  it  has  a  superior,  it  is  not  independent ; 
it  is  not  a  sovereign  nation.  Yet  large  nations  impose  upon  small  nations 
every  day.    The  hope  of  everlasting  peace  is  met  by  the  fact  of  everlast- 
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ing  war.  The  kindly  term,  "the  family  of  nations/'  is  confronted  by  the 
actual  rivalries,  jealousies,  prejudices,  and  hatreds  of  peoples.  In  truth, 
the  family  is  composed  of  bad  and  quarrelsome  members  who  acknowledge 
loyalty  and  obedience  to  no  head. 

And  as  for  the  substitutes  for  war,  they  are  numerous;  but  not  as 
numerous  as  the  wars  which  they  did  not  prevent.  So  far  as  the  written 
record  goes,  they  began  with  the  sublime  wish  for  international  arbitra- 
tion and  disarmament  of  the  prophet  Isaiah.  "For  out  of  Zion  shall  go 
forth  the  law,  and  the  word  of  the  Lord  from  Jerusalem:  And  he  shall 
judge  among  the  nations,  and  shall  rebuke  many  people;  and  they  shall 
beat  their  swords  into  ploughshares  and  their  spears  into  pruning  hooks : 
nation  shall  not  lift  up  sword  against  nation,  neither  shall  they  learn 
war  any  more.'' 

And  I  suppose  that  the  last  effort  for  the  prevention  of  war  was  the 
international  gathering  of  statesmen  and  scholars  at  the  Hague  held  five 
years  ago — shortly  before  the  whole  world  went  to  war. 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  there  is  a  story  of  a  rich  man  who  gained  great 
power  because  of  his  great  wealth,  and  who,  being  a  good  man,  founded 
educational  and  charitable  institutions.  And  he  put  up  a  beautiful 
astronomical  observatory  with  the  finest  and  most  costly  apparatus,  and 
he  hired  the  most  learned  astronomers  in  the  world  and  put  them  in  the 
observatory  to  make  their  scientific  studies  and  explorations,  and  then, 
he  ordered  them  to  alter  the  courses  of  the  stars ! 

I  am  afraid  that  the  finite  brain  of  man  has  not  yet  discovered  the 
courses  of  the  human  race,  and  cannot  change  them.  I  am  afraid  that 
they  sweep  on  irresistibly  and  without  pity,  and  that  the  blood  and  tears, 
the  heroism  and  horrors,  of  war  are  a  part  of  a  mighty  plan. 

I^ow,  for  my  own  knowledge  of  the  Secretaries  of  State,  it  goes  back 
to  Daniel  Webster's  day,  when  Millard  Fillmore  was  President.  I  have 
heard  the  sonorous  tones  of  Webster's  voice  and  have  looked  into  his 
cavernous,  brooding  eyes.  I  have  seen  General  Lewis  Cass  in  his  own 
house,  standing  in  his  shirt  sleeves  playing  the  fiddle  which  he  had  bor- 
rowed from  a  clerk  in  the  Department,  and  I  remember  the  tune  that  he 
played.  It  was  the  same  which  the  boatmen  on  the  Potomac  used  to 
play  when  a  fair  wind  was  behind  them  and  they  could  steer  by  leaning 
against  the  tiller  as  they  played.  General  Cass  said  he  had  heard  it  a 
hundred  times.  And  I  have  been  chilled  by  intercourse  with  the  cold 
and  colorless  Edward  Everett.  I  remember  the  ridiculous  old  wig  that 
Jeremiah  Black  used  to  wear.  I  have  listened  to  Latin  quotations  and 
puns  from  Evarts,  and  I  have  sat  under  the  spell  of  Blaine's  fascina- 
tions. My  first  chief  in  the  State  Department  was  an  old  gentleman 
named  George  Bartle,  who  was  the  head  of  the  Commission  Bureau  and 
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the  actual  Keeper  of  the  Great  Seal  of  the  United  States.  He  had  entered 
the  Department  when  Webster  was  the  Secretary,  and  told  me  about  the 
Secretaries  who  had  gone  before  I  came  in,  but  especially  he  never  tired 
of  telling  me  about  his  greatest  friend  among  them,  Daniel  Webster. 
And  here  I  hope  you  will  allow  me  the  luxury  of  a  parenthesis. 

I  have  said  that  I  was  a  clerk  in  the  Commission  Bureau,  and  there 
my  chief  duty  was  to  receive  and  file  the  applications  and  recommenda- 
tions for  office.  Most  of  them  were  addressed  to  the  Secretary  of  State, 
but  many  had  been  sent  to  the  President,  who  referred  them  to  the  State 
Department.  The  old  papers  relating  to  appointments  were  in  our 
custody  also,  and  I  examined  them  from  the  administration  of  George 
Washington  and  Thomas  Jefferson.  The  result  of  that  study  and  experi- 
ence was  that  I  reached  the  conviction  that  the  nature  of  men  has  not 
changed  in  so  far  as  their  eagerness  to  obtain  the  honors  and  emoluments 
of  public  office  is  concerned.  I  found  that  the  office-seekers  included 
men  from  every  class  and  condition  of  life.  Preachers,  poets,  college 
presidents,  reformers,  politicians  great  and  small — it  is  a  varied  and 
astonishing  assortment.  I  have  seen  the  letters  of  a  great  poet  impor- 
tuning the  President  in  behalf  of  another  great  poet,  of  a  distinguished 
educator  importuning  in  behalf  of  himself,  of  a  learned  lawyer  making 
an  ugly  confession  of  his  past  weaknesses.  I  have  read  the  bulking  file 
of  letters  of  a  man  who  wanted  a  territorial  office  and  lived  to  be  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  and  I  have  held  in  my  hand  the  ghastly  papers 
of  a  wretch  who  wanted  a  consulate  and  murdered  the  President  who 
ignored  his  claims.  It  is  a  motley  list  of  men,  who  have  harassed  succes- 
sive Secretaries  of  State  ever  since  Thomas  Jefferson  made  Philip  Fre- 
neau  a  translator  in  the  Department  and  Peggy  O'lsTeill's  husband  was 
sent  as  Minister  to  Spain. 

But  there  has  been  a  mighty  improvement  in  recent  years,  for  the 
consulates  which  were  the  chief  fund  for  patronage  of  the  Secretary  of 
State  are  now  wholly  removed  from  political  control,  and  appointments 
and  promotions  in  the  service  proceed  upon  a  merit  system  which  works 
automatically  and  leaves  to  the  Secretary  of  State  only  the  duty  of  super- 
vision. It  was  Cleveland's  Secretary  of  State,  Richard  Olney,  who 
began  this  reform  by  an  order  issued  in  1895,  and  it  was  completed  in 
1906  when  the  bill  for  consular  reorganization  was  passed  in  consequence 
of  the  efforts  made  by  Elihu  Boot.  The  difference  between  the  service 
under  the  spoils  system  and  the  new  service  is  the  difference  between  a 
bad  service  and  the  best  in  the  world.  The  American  consular  corps 
spreads  over  the  earth  and  employs  more  than  fourteen  hundred  men. 
They  are  the  guardians  of  our  interests  in  foreign  lands.  They  are  an 
important  part  of  the  Government  establishment,  but  they  are  so  far 
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away  tliat  few  of  us  ever  liear  of  tliem^  and  they  in  their  turn  seldom  liear 
tliat  note  of  praise  from  the  people  whom  they  serve  which  is  the  sweetest 
reward  that  a  public  officer  can  know.  Especially  now^  in  this  crisis  of 
our  affairs,  we  should  do  honor  to  the  consuls.  For  three  years  past,  ever 
since  the  war  in  Europe  began,  they  have  had  an  extraordinary  burden 
to  bear.  Suddenly  confronted  with  tremendous  responsibilities,  remote 
from  the  seat  of  authority,  of  ten  required  to  act  before  instructions  could 
be  received,  they  have  met  a  critical  emergency  with  intelligence,  patriot- 
ism, and  courage.  Few  instances  of  dereliction  of  duty  on  their  part 
have  occurred.  On  the  contrary,  many  Americans  owe  to  their  guardian- 
ship their  liberty,  and  even  their  lives. 

And  now,  if  you  please,  we  will  return  to  Daniel  Webster.  He  was  68 
years  old  when  he  became  Secretary  of  State  for  the  second  time,  and 
he  died  two  years  later  while  he  was  still  holding  that  office,  but  his 
health  was  fairly  good  until  shortly  before  the  end  and  he  was  in  full 
mental  vigor.  He  was  a  man  who  never  stopped  growing  in  his  knowl- 
edge and  wisdom.  He  had  made  his  famous  7th-of-March  speech  three 
months  before  he  entered  the  State  Department.  It  had  cost  him  his 
popularity  among  the  extreme  men  of  the  I^orth  and  it  had  not  gained 
for  him  the  support  of  the  extreme  men  of  the  South,  and  extreme  men 
were  then  coming  into  control.  But  it  was  the  speech  of  a  national 
statesman  and  showed  that  he  had  finally  risen  above  all  sectional  prej- 
udices. And  this  was  the  same  Webster  who  had  entered  political  life 
at  the  time  of  the  War  of  1812  and  had  formed  one  of  the  group  of  un- 
patriotic 'New  England  men  who  had  opposed  the  war  and  comported 
themselves  as  if  they  were  still  Colonial  Englishmen.  How  he  had  left 
that  contemptible  position  and  become  the  great  expounder  of  the  Con- 
stitution, the  inspiring  mouthpiece  of  a  growing  national  sentiment, 
and  the  champion  of  the  Union,  is  a  story  of  the  continuous  growth  of  a 
great  mind  and  a  noble  nature.  When  he  was  Secretary  of  State  our 
foreign  relations  were  calm;  only  one  small  storm  ruffled  the  surface, 
but  he  made  it  the  occasion  for  giving  to  the  country  a  notable  contribu- 
tion to  patriotic  literature.  What  is  known  in  the  diplomatic  history 
of  the  United  States  as  "the  Hulsemann  note"  is  generally  condemned 
by  historians.  Mr.  Rhodes  says  it  was  "hardly  more  than  a  stump 
speech  under  diplomatic  guise,"  and  no  one  pretends  to  say  that  in  the 
immediate  controversy  which  called  it  forth  the  United  States  was  in  the 
right.  That  controversy  has  some  interest  for  us  at  the  present  day,  for 
it  illustrates  the  interest  which  the  Americans  have  always  taken  in  the 
efforts  of  peoples,  however  alien  they  may  be,  to  obtain  their  freedom. 
Hungary  had  revolted  against  Austria,  and  under  the  leadership  of  the 
gallant  Kossuth  a  promising  revolution  had  been  started.     Everybody 
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in  the  United  States  sympathized  with  the  Hungarians,  and,  responding 
to  the  public  sentiment,  the  President  sent  a  confidential  agent  to  Austria 
to  ascertain  how  the  rebellion  fared,  to  see  the  leading  rebels,  if  possible, 
and  give  them  encouragement,  and,  if  Hungary  seemed  to  be  able  to 
maintain  her  independence,  to  be  the  first  to  welcome  her  in  the  name 
of  the  United  States  as  an  independent  nation.  As  it  happened,  how- 
ever, the  American  envoy  did  nothing  unfriendly  to  Austria,  because 
the  rebellion  was  crushed  before  he  had  a  chance  to  do  anything.  But 
the  President  was  proud  of  the  instructions  he  had  given  his  agent,  and 
certain  that  the  people  would  approve  of  them,  so  he  communicated  them 
to  the  Senate  and  they  were  published  to  the  world.  Of  course,  no  self- 
respecting  government  could  sit  tamely  under  such  an  insult.  While  the 
United  States  had  been  officially  on  friendly  terms  with  Austria,  she 
had  been  secretly  trying  to  encourage  a  part  of  Austria's  subjects  to  rebel 
against  her.  The  offense  was  grave  and  was  indefensible  in  international 
law.  So  the  Austrian  Minister,  the  Chevalier  Hulsemann,  protested 
firmly,  temperately,  and  convincingly.  Webster  replied  with  the  adroit- 
ness of  a  trained  lawyer ;  then  he  dropped  the  technical  offense  and  rose 
to  a  higher  purpose.  He  said  privately  that  his  object  in  writing  the 
note  was  to  let  the  people  of  Europe  know  what  the  American  nation 
was  and  to  make  the  American  people  so  proud  of  their  nation  that  they 
would  feel  ashamed  to  destroy  it.  So  he  told  the  Chevalier  Hulsemann 
that  the  United  States  considered  themselves  to  be  the  representatives 
of  purely  popular  principles  of  government,  and  that  they  stood  in  that 
light  before  the  world ;  that  "They  could  not,  if  they  desired  it,  suppress 
either  the  thoughts  or  the  hopes  which  arose  in  men's  minds,  in  other 
countries,  from  contemplating  their  successful  example  of  free  govern- 
ment" ;  that  the  prevalence  in  Europe  of  sentiments  favorable  to  republi- 
can liberty  was  the  result  of  the  reaction  of  America  upon  Europe,  and 
that  when  the  kings  of  Europe  announced  that  they  ruled  by  divine  right 
their  declaration  amounted  to  nothing  less  than  a  denial  of  the  lawful- 
ness of  the  origin  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  since  it  was 
certain  that  that  government  was  established  in  consequence  of  a  change 
which  did  not  proceed  from  thrones  or  the  permission  of  crowned  heads. 

I  am  glad  that  Webster  wrote  that  stump  speech.  I  know  that  it  did 
encourage  the  hope  for  free  government  of  the  people  of  Europe  and 
that  it  did  strengthen  the  national  sentiment  of  the  people  at  home.  Too 
often  do  historians  judge  the  mere  act  itself  and  fail  to  estimate  the  effect 
of  the  act,  and  it  is  an  unfortunate  truth  that  historians  are  seldom 
statesmen. 

The  Daniel  Webster  whom  I  knew  (through  Mr.  Bartle,  my  chief) 
was  a  glorious  old  man  whom  everybody  loved  even  to  the  point  of  adora- 
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tion,  and  lie  accepted  our  devotion  without  protest.  He  was  perfectly 
frank  and  unassuming  in  his  intercourse  with  his  inferiors.  We  did 
not  believe  that  he  had  any  equals,  and  never  heard  that  he  had  a 
superior.  He  took  a  liking  to  Mr.  Bartle,  who  was  a  modest,  faithful 
man,  painstaking,  loyal,  and  of  perfect  integrity.  Webster  carried 
Bartle's  pocket-knife;  he  liked  to  joke  with  him,  and  called  him  "the 
Colonel,"  probably  because  he  was  a  small  man  of  most  peaceable  de- 
meanor.   On  one  occasion  this  conversation  occurred  between  them. 

Said  Webster:  "Colonel,  have  you  got  any  money?'' 

"Yes,  Mr.  Webster ;  I  have  a  little,"  said  Bartle. 

"Could  you  put  your  hands  on  a  hundred  dollars?" 

"Yes,  I  think  so." 

"Then  do  so  at  once,  and  bring  it  to  me." 

So  Bartle  loaned  him  one  hundred  dollars,  and  a  month  later  he  placed 
before  him  a  memorandum  of  the  transaction. 

"Colonel,  do  I  owe  you  all  of  this  money?"  said  Webster. 

"Yes ;  you  borrowed  it  from  me  a  month  ago,"  said  Bartle. 

"Then,  you  shall  be  paid,"  said  Webster;  and  paid  he  was. 

Webster  was  a  man  of  playful,  unstudied  humor,  and  he  would  some- 
times greet  the  morning  with  song.  The  chief  clerk  of  the  department 
was  Mr.  Chew,  and  Webster  used  to  enter  his  room  and  chant : 

''Well  Mr.  Chew, 
How  d'  ye  dof 
How  are  youf 

Mr.  Bartle  was  present  when  Webster  made  a  remark  which  became 
famous  in  the  Department  and  was  remembered  for  many  years.  Desir- 
ing a  sum  of  money  for  an  official  purpose,  he  called  the  disbursing 
offi'cer  and  ordered  him  to  produce  it;  but  the  disbursing  officer  raised 
objections,  and  said  he  doubted  whether  there  was  warrant  of  law  for  the 
expenditure.  Webster  turned  his  dark  eyes  upon  him  and  said  with 
great  solemnity: 

"You  find  the  money;  I'll  find  the  law." 

Forty-two  years  after  Webster's  death  another  great  Massachusetts 
lawyer  became  Secretary  of  State,  but  how  wonderfully  everything  had 
changed  in  those  years !  It  was  no  longer  the  custom  for  the  Secretary 
to  keep  open  house,  to  know  every  one  in  his  Department,  and  to  ask  his 
clerks  to  dine  with  him.  He  no  longer  regarded  them  as  a  master  used 
to  regard  his  apprentices — as  a  part  of  his  family  for  whose  welfare  he 
was  responsible.  The  Department  had  become  only  a  place  to  work  in. 
The  old  days  of  leisurely  progress  had  gone  with  the  passing  of  the  stage 
coach  and  the  old  Washington  hacks.    The  easy  hours  of  work,  from  10 
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in  the  morning  till  3  in  the  afternoon,  had  given  place  to  seven  hours  of 
unremitting  labor.  And  as  the  times  were  different,  so  were  there  never 
two  men  who  in  their  personal  characteristics  were  more  unlike  each 
other  than  Richard  Olney  was  unlike  Daniel  Webster.  Olney  made  no 
rhymes  and  sang  no  songs.  ISTo  jokes  of  his  remained  behind  him  to  add 
flavor  to  his  memory  after  he  had  left.  Webster  was  an  unmethodical 
worker,  taking  up  his  task  when  the  humor  seized  him,  dropping  it  when 
he  chose,  and  finishing  it  in  his  own  good  time.  Eleven  months  elapsed 
between  the  date  of  the  Chevalier  Hulsemann's  note  and  the  date  of  his 
reply.  Olney,  on  the  other  hand,  came  to  his  desk  at  9  o'clock  every 
morning,  worked  steadily  till  4  in  the  afternoon,  and  then  went  for  a  long 
walk  or  a  game  of  tennis;  and  his  body,  like  his  mind,  was  always  in 
good  working  order.  He  had  power  of  concentration  beyond  any  one 
who  has  held  the  office  of  Secretary  of  State  in  our  day.  He  never  wasted 
a  moment.  Visitors  were  received  promptly,  stated  their  business,  and 
lingered  not.  When  he  took  up  a  subject  he  held  it  in  his  attention, 
mastered  it  in  every  detail,  and  constructed  his  argument  forthwith.  He 
had  a  passion  for  concluding  things.  He  liked  discussion  and  argument 
only  because  they  led  to  decision.  Unlike  Webster  as  he  was  personally, 
in  their  mental  outlook  the  two  men  were  similar.  They  believed  in  an 
expanding  American  influence  among  the  nations;  they  believed  the 
United  States  to  be  the  guardian  of  free  government  in  the  world. 
Webster  called  himself  a  Federalist  and  a  Whig,  and  Olney  called  him- 
self a  Democrat ;  but  their  views  on  the  destiny  of  their  country  were  the 
same.  Thus  it  is  that  Olney's  great  dispatch  on  the  Venezuelan  boundary 
question,  in  which  he  expounded  the  doctrine  of  Monroe,  has  a  true 
Websterian  ring  and  reminds  us  of  the  Hulsemann  note. 

"The  people  of  the  United  States,"  said  Olney,  "have  a  vital  interest 
in  the  cause  of  popular  self-government.  They  have  secured  the  right 
for  themselves  and  their  posterity  at  the  cost  of  infinite  blood  and 
treasure.  They  have  realized  and  exemplified  its  beneficent  operation 
by  a  career  unexampled  in  point  of  national  greatness  or  individual 
felicity.  They  believe  it  to  be  for  the  healing  of  all  nations,  and  that 
Civilization  must  either  advance  or  retrograde  accordingly  as  its  su- 
premacy is  extended  or  curtailed.     ... 

"Today  the  United  States  is  practically  sovereign  on  this  continent, 
and  its  fiat  is  law  upon  the  subjects  to  which  it  confines  its  interposition. 
Why?  It  is  not  simply  by  reason  of  its  high  character  as  a  civilized 
state,  nor  because  wisdom  and  justice  and  equity  are  the  invariable 
characteristics  of  the  dealings  of  the  United  States.  It  is  because,  in 
addition  to  all  other  grounds,  its  infinite  resources  combined  with  its 
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isolated  position  render  it  master  of  tlie  situation  and  practically  in- 
vulnerable as  against  all  other  powers." 

Webster's  creed  was  tbat  tbe  success  of  free  government  in  tlie  United 
States  bad  stimulated  the  bopes  for  freedom  of  all  nations.  Forty  years 
of  progress  bad  given  us  a  more  definite  mission  than  mere  example, 
and  Olney  asserted  tbe  power  of  tbe  United  States  over  balf  tbe  world. 
I  do  not  intend  to  be  betrayed  into  a  discussion  of  tbe  Monroe  Doctrine, 
and  to  walk  witb  you  tbrough  tbe  morass  of  muddy  reasoning  and  dis- 
putation witb  wbicb  essayists  and  politicians  bave  confused  tbemselves 
and  tbeir  readers  wben  tbey  bave  attempted  to  explain  wbat  tbey  do  not 
understand.  Tbere  is  no  American  policy  wbicb  is  explained  so  di- 
versely, and  tbe  explanations  usually  reflect  tbe  disposition  of  tbose 
wbo  make  tbem — timid  souls  making  tbe  policy  little,  and  courage- 
ous men  making  it  mucb.  I  say  tbat  Olney  placed  it  on  firm  ground 
and  gave  it  vital  force,  so  tbat  from  tbe  date  of  bis  exposition  it  became 
a  rule  of  conduct  as  well  as  an  assertion  of  doctrine.  He  was  under  no 
compulsion  to  declare  tbe  rule  wben  be  did.  Tbe  question  of  tbe  true 
boundary  line  between  Britisb  Guiana  and  Venezuela  bad  been  dragging 
on  for  nearly  a  century.  Successive  Secretaries  of  State,  declaring 
tbat  tbe  United  States  was  interested  in  seeing  it  settled,  bad  suggested 
arbitration,  bad  offered  good  offices  to  bring  it  to  an  amicable  conclu- 
sion. One  bad  even  offered  to  be  tbe  arbitrator.  Tbe  real  ownership 
of  tbe  disputed  land  was  of  little  concern  to  us.  Wbetber  tbe  flag  of 
Great  Britain  or  Venezuela  sbould  float  over  several  thousand  square 
miles  of  almost  uninhabited  country  far  distant  from  our  shores  could 
not  affect  us.  Great  Britain's  claims  were  ever  increasing,  but  they  were 
still  only  claims.  Mr.  Olney  could  have  left  the  question  alone  or  merely 
repeated  the  same  indeterminate  suggestions  and  interest  which  had  been 
recorded  from  Secretary  Evarts'  time.  But,  just  as  Webster  took  the 
protest  of  Hulsemann  as  the  text  for  an  international  and  national  pro- 
nouncement of  far-reaching  effect,  so  did  Olney  make  the  disputed 
boundary  of  Guiana  the  occasion  for  putting  the  developed  Monroe 
Doctrine  into  effect.  President  Cleveland's  message  to  Congress  on  the 
Venezuelan  question  demanded  that  the  true  boundary  line  between 
British  and  Venezuelan  territory  be  determined  by  arbitration,  and  it 
was  arbitrated.  The  right  of  the  United  States  to  intervene  to  prevent 
the  arbitrary  settlement  by  a  European  power  of  a  question  involving 
the  territory  of  a  South  American  state  was  not  only  asserted,  but  main- 
tained. The  triumph  of  Olney  and  Cleveland  was  complete.  Their 
action  was  much  criticized,  just  as  Webster's  note  had  been,  but  it  had  a 
profound  influence  upon  our  acceptance  of  international  responsibility 
and  international  duty. 
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Out  of  the  heat  which  the  controversy  with  England  produced,  Mr. 
Olney  molded  another  opportunity  for  strengthening  our  international 
relations.  He  proposed  to  England  that  a  general  arbitration  treaty  be 
made  by  the  two  countries,  so  that  good  temper  might  be  preserved 
between  them  in  the  future.  The  correspondence  which  he  then  had 
with  Lord  Salisbury,  the  British  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs,  is  an 
interesting  chapter  in  our  foreign  relations.  Probably  these  two  men, 
Olney  and  Salisbury,  were  the  two  ablest  foreign  ministers  in  the  world 
at  that  time.  The  dynamic  argumentation  of  Olney  was  met  by  an  easy, 
frank,  philosophical  estimate  of  international  public  opinion  on  the  part 
of  Salisbury.  He  doubted  whether  the  world  was  ready  to  accept  the 
principle  of  general  arbitration,  but  he  yielded  to  Mr.  Olney's  reasoning, 
and  the  treaty  was  signed.  In  its  careful  arrangement  of  the  methods 
to  be  invoked  in  case  of  international  disagreement,  it  was  the  most 
elaborate  of  all  the  general  arbitration  treaties.  There  can  be  no  doubt, 
too,  that  it  was  generally  acceptable  to  the  people  of  this  country  and  of 
England.  But  it  delegated  unusual  power  to  the  President  and  Secretary 
of  State,  and  the  Senate  was  unwilling  to  agree  in  advance  to  settlements 
of  disputes  which  might  arise  in  the  future  and  which  under  the  estab- 
lished order  would  come  before  it  for  final  agreement.  iN'ot  choosing  to 
be  thus  eliminated  from  one  of  its  public  duties,  it  would  not  agree  to  the 
Olney-Salisbury  treaty,  and  sent  it  to  join  Mr.  Blaine's  Latin  American 
arbitration  treaty. 

Before  Mr.  Olney 's  treaty  there  had  been  a  number  of  arbitra- 
tions of  disputes  between  this  and  other  countries;  but  they  were 
special  individual  arbitrations  devised  to  cover  specific  disputes. 
The  most  important  of  them  all — probably  the  most  important 
that  was  ever  held — was  that  which  was  arranged  by  Secretary 
Hamilton  Fish  for  the  settlement  of  the  claims  which  this  Government 
had  against  Great  Britain  for  the  spoliations  against  American  com- 
merce committed  during  the  Civil  War  by  the  Confederate  cruiser  Ala- 
bama, which  had  been  fitted  out  and  had  her  base  in  British  ports.  There 
has  never  been  a  time  when  the  relations  between  the  United  States  and 
Great  Britain  were  nearer  the  breaking  point  than  they  were  when 
Hamilton  Fish  succeeded  in  saving  us  from  war  and  arranging  the 
Geneva  arbitration.  Had  it  been  known  then  that  the  British  Minister 
in  Washington  was  sounding  some  of  the  leaders  of  the  late  Confederate 
Government  to  ascertain  whether  in  the  event  of  war  former  Confed- 
erates would  make  common  cause  with  England  against  the  United  States, 
probably  arbitration  would  have  been  impossible.  But  this  was  not  even 
suspected.  Mr.  Fish's  main  difficulties  were  with  the  members  of  his 
own  Government  and  his  own  party.    He  managed  these  difficulties  with 
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patience,  determination,  and  tact.  The  great  arbitration  took  place  in 
the  city  of  Geneva,  the  United  States  won  its  case,  and  $15,500,000  was 
paid  over  to  this  Government  to  satisfy  the  claims  for  the  destruction 
the  Alabama  had  wrought.  I  have  been  told  how  the  money  was  paid. 
England  paid  the  whole  amount  by  a  single  check  through  the  Bank  of 
Commerce  in  I^ew  York,  whence  it  went  to  the  State  Department  and 
Treasury  of  the  United  States. 

The  Geneva  arbitration  was  the  crowning  event  of  Hamilton  Fish's, 
administration.  It  was  one  of  the  greatest  achievements  of  any  Secre- 
tary of  State,  and  he  was  one  of  the  greatest  of  all  the  Secretaries  of 
State.  He  held  the  office  for  eight  years,  an  unusually  long  term  in  our 
Government  of  constantly  shifting  chiefs,  and  in  that  time  organized 
the  Department  on  the  lines  which  still  maintain  and  handed  down 
rulings  and  constructions  of  international  law  which  his  successors  have 
rarely  disturbed.  Like  most  Secretaries  of  State,  he  was  a  lawyer,  who 
had  also  had  political  experience,  for  he  had  been  Governor  of  !New 
York  and  a  Senator.  The  management  of  our  foreign  affairs  was  a  con- 
genial task  to  him,  and  he  liked  the  social  duties  which  fall  to  a  Secretary 
of  State. 

He  was  the  type  of  man  who  used  to  be  commoner  than  it  is  now — 
what  we  would  call  the  old-fashioned  gentleman.  He  was  General  Presi- 
dent of  the  Society  of  the  Cincinnati  and  took  an  interest  in  that  organi- 
zation; he  was  President  of  the  ISTew  York  Historical  Society;  he  was 
active  in  the  affairs  of  the  Episcopal  Church;  his  private  fortune  was 
substantial  without  being  large;  he  had  inherited  his  beautiful  country 
place  on  the  Hudson  River ;  his  favorite  form  of  recreation  was  to  give 
and  attend  dinner  parties;  his  wines  were  well-known  to  connoisseurs; 
he  had  the  gout — the  picture  is  complete,  and  another  stroke  would  spoil 
it.  The  days  of  Hamilton  Fish  were  the  golden  days  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment. He  settled  down  to  his  task ;  the  Department  developed  under  his 
intelligent  management ;  as  an  efficient  part  of  the  machinery  of  Govern- 
ment it  owes  more  to  him  than  it  owes  to  any  other  of  the  modern  Secre- 
taries of  State. 

James  Gillespie  Blaine  was  Secretary  of  State  for  nine  months  under 
the  appointment  of  President  Garfield  and  for  three  years  in  the  admin- 
istration of  President  Harrison.  His  efforts  to  obtain  a  declaration  in 
favor  of  the  peaceful  settlement  of  all  disputes  on  the  American  Conti- 
nent is  a  chapter  in  the  history  of  arbitration  which  should  not  be  over- 
looked. He  was  in  the  fullness  of  his  powers  during  his  first  service  in 
the  State  Department,  and  wished  to  show  that  he  had  a  statesman's 
qualities.  He  was  full  of  high  hopes  and  far-reaching  plans.  He  was 
resolved  to  give  the  Garfield  administration  the  best  that  was  in  him,., 
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and  never  appeared  to  such  advantage  as  he  did  when  he  was  Garfield's 
Secretary  of  State.  The  tragic  ending  of  that  administration  altered 
the  plan  of  Mr.  Blaine's  life  and  affected  his  nature  permanently.  Three 
years  later  he  was  nominated  for  the  Presidency  and  made  a  campaign 
which  was  desperate  in  its  intensity.  He  missed  the  victory  by  a  mere 
handful  of  votes,  and  thereafter  he  was  a  broken,  disappointed  man. 
Four  years  afterwards  he  was  called  back  to  the  State  Department,  but 
he  was  a  different  man  from  the  one  who  had  stood  at  Garfield's  right 
hand.  His  health  was  precarious,  his  temper  was  impatient  and  iras- 
cible, he  worked  irregularly,  he  was  not  in  sympathy  with  his  chief. 
Because  of  a  personal  quarrel  of  his  own  making,  and  in  which  he  was 
wholly  in  the  wrong,  he  resigned  suddenly  and  sought  to  snatch  the  nomi- 
nation for  the  Presidency  from  his  chief,  who  was  clearly  entitled  to 
receive  it.  This  was  the  end  of  his  tempestuous  career.  Success  was 
the  breath  of  his  life.  He  failed  ungracefully,  and  had  not  the  force  of 
character  necessary  to  uphold  him  in  defeat. 

His  personality  was  remarkable.  Nature  had  given  him  to  a  wonder- 
ful degree  the  divine  faculty  of  attracting  men  to  him.  Whether 
it  was  simply  tact,  or  genuine  sympathy  with  those  with  whom  he  came 
in  contact,  or  real  superiority  of  parts,  it  is  impossible  to  say.  It  was 
there,  and  you  felt  its  power  without  being  able  to  name  its  source.  It 
was  not  artificial,  and  it  was  not  a  trick.  I  remember  the  extreme  care 
with  which  he  investigated  the  charges  which  had  been  made  against 
one  of  the  smaller  officials  of  his  Department  and  the  concern  he  showed 
that  he  should  not  do  the  man  injustice.  The  matter  was  of  little  public 
importance  and  could  not  affect  Mr.  Blaine's  fortunes  in  any  way.  And 
I  recall  how  he  once  reprimanded  a  clerk  for  a  blunder  for  which  he 
was  himself  responsible,  and  how,  as  soon  as  he  knew  the  truth,  he  wrote 
a  note  of  apology  to  the  clerk  with  his  own  hand.  I  remember  the  inci- 
dent well,  for  I  was  the  clerk. 

He  was  a  politician.  He  had  been  a  politician  from  his  youth.  He 
had  pulled  every  wire  that  politicians  pull  to  move  the  voters  for  their 
own  and  their  party's  advantage,  and  he  was  not  restrained  in  the 
manipulation  by  any  high  scruples;  but  he  drew  a  line  at  the  door  of 
his  Department,  and  politics  did  not  enter  into  any  appointments  that 
he  made.  He  sought  for  talent  alone  in  selecting  his  assistants,  and 
one  of  his  most  valued  agents  was  William  Henry  Trescot,  who  had  been 
the  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  under  Buchanan  and  one  of  the  leaders 
in  the  secession  of  South  Carolina. 

After  the  days  of  Henry  Clay  and  before  the  days  of  Theodore  Roose- 
velt, no  American  public  man  had  as  large  and  devoted  a  personal  fol- 
lowing as  Blaine.    Thousands  of  men  loved  him  and  devoted  themselves 
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to  his  fortunes  with  chivalric  loyalty.  Yet  lie  was  not  the  equal  of 
either  Clay  or  Roosevelt.  He  had  not  the  high  purposes  of  Clay  nor 
the  frank  mental  honesty  of  Roosevelt,  although  he  had  a  brighter  mind 
than  either  of  them  and  was  more  adroit  in  his  popular  appeals.  History 
will  not  connect  his  name  with  any  great  achievements  of  statesmanship 
as  it  has  connected  the  name  of  Clay  and  will  connect  the  name  of 
Roosevelt. 

The  service  for  which  Mr.  Blaine  should  be  remembered  as  Secretary  of 
State  was  his  effort  to  bring  the  independent  nations  of  the  Western 
Hemisphere  into  closer  accord,  and  he,  too,  had  his  dreams  of  preventing 
war.  It  had  been  one  of  the  hopes  of  Clay  to  produce  some  sort  of 
federation  of  the  American  States,  and  he  had  appointed  envoys  to  a 
congress  which  was  to  be  held  at  Panama;  but  the  congress  never 
materialized,  and  active  plans  for  revival  of  the  idea  slumbered  for  more 
than  fifty  years.  At  length,  in  1881,  the  independent  states  of  the 
American  Continent  were  invited  by  Mr.  Blaine,  in  the  name  of  the 
President,  to  meet  in  Washington  "for  the  purpose  of  considering  and 
discussing  methods  of  preventing  war  between  the  nations  of  America." 
The  meeting  was  to  be  confined  "to  this  one  great  object."  Here  was 
Blaine's  great  hope.  A  whole  hemisphere  was  to  agree  to  abolish  war. 
The  hand  of  an  assassin  deprived  the  country  of  the  President  under 
whom  the  plan  was  to  be  carried  out,  and  it  was  too  radical  for  Mr. 
Blaine's  conservative  successor,  who  postponed  it.  When  Mr.  Blaine 
became  Secretary  of  State  again  he  revived  it,  and  the  noted  Interna- 
tional American  Conference  of  1889-1890  took  place  under  his  auspices. 
That  conference  was,  however,  reluctant  to  agree  to  a  general  treaty  for 
permanent  peace,  but  Mr.  Blaine  by  his  persuasive  personality  and  speech 
won  it  over,  and  a  treaty  was  signed  whereby  all  international  American 
disputes  not  involving  national  independence  were  to  be  submitted,  as 
they  arose,  to  arbitration.  President  Harrison  sent  the  treaty  to  the 
Senate  with  a  strong  recommendation  that  he  be  advised  to  ratify  it, 
but  the  Senate  showed  no  interest  in  the  subject,  and  the  treaty  died  a 
natural  death.  The  first  flush  of  enthusiasm  created  by  Mr.  Blaine  in 
favor  of  abolishing  war  on  this  hemisphere  having  subsided,  no  more 
was  heard  of  this,  his  contribution  to  the  cause  of  international  peace. 
I  forget,  at  this  moment,  how  many  wars  have  taken  place  in  Latin 
America  since  the  unratified  treaty  was  signed. 

In  entering  on  his  second  service  as  Secretary  of  State,  Mr.  Blaine 
succeeded  a  man  who  was  not  only  unlike  him,  but  whose  nature  was 
antipathetic  to  his  own;  and  if  so  fine  a  nature  as  Thomas  Francis 
Bayard's  harbored  hate,  he  hated  Blaine.  The  two  had  fought  bitter 
fights  when  they  were  in  the  Senate,  and  when  Blaine  was  a  candidate 
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for  the  Presidency,  Bayard  had  attacked  his  personal  character.  Bayard 
believed  himself  to  be  the  superior  of  Blaine,  and  in  many  respects  he 
was.  He  was  an  old-fashioned  scholar,  and  a  solid  reasoner.  He  knew 
the  classics,  knew  Shakespeare,  was  a  student  of  the  Bible,  knew  English 
and  American  history.  Afterwards,  when  he  was  Ambassador  to  Eng- 
land, he  went  with  a  party  of  English  friends  to  Greece  and  saw  with 
intense  interest  a  land  with  which  his  imagination  was  familiar,  for 
Socrates,  Demosthenes,  and  even  Ulysses  and  Helen  of  Troy,  were  to 
him  real  characters.  There  was  nothing  of  tinsel  about  him;  no  false 
glitter;  no  acting  simply  for  applause.  He  was  an  aristocrat.  The 
history  of  the  Senate  includes  an  account  of  three  generations  of  Bayards, 
and  another  of  the  family  had  been  a  member  of  the  Continental  Con- 
gress. A  long  line  of  distinguished  men  stretched  behind  him,  and,  like 
the  Chevalier,  the  father  of  all  the  Bayards,  he  was  without  fear  and 
without  reproach.  He  represented  the  higher  element  of  his  party, 
and  to  the  credit  of  his  party  be  it  said  that  if  he  had  not  come  from  the 
state  which  was  next  to  the  smallest  in  the  Union  and  carried  no  weight 
in  Presidential  elections,  he  would  have  been  his  party's  candidate  for 
the  Presidency.  Of  course,  he  was  an  ambitious  man;  otherwise  he 
could  not  have  been  in  public  life ;  but  he  was  not  self-seeking,  and  when 
his  race  was  run  he  went  into  dignified  retirement  and  died  without 
bitterness  in  his  heart.  For  many  years  he  had  stood  in  the  forefront 
of  the  leaders  of  the  Senate,  but  he  was  a  leader  of  the  opposition. 
During  his  long  career  before  he  became  Secretary  of  State  he  had  never 
had  responsibility  for  constructive  statecraft.  To  criticise,  obstruct,  and 
give  voice  to  the  adverse  sentiment  of  the  country — this  had  been  his 
duty,  and  he  had  made  a  reputation  for  himself  because  he  did  it  well. 

He  had  studied  the  foreign  relations  of  the  country  while  he  was  in  the 
Senate,  and  he  entered  the  State  Department  well  equipped  for  his  duties ; 
but  while  he  was  there  he  added  not  an  ounce  to  the  weight  of  his  reputa- 
tion. The  habits  of  a  lifetime  could  not  be  broken.  For  constructive 
work  he  was  untrained,  and  it  was  too  late  for  him  to  learn.  His  state 
papers  while  he  was  Secretary  of  State  were  admirable,  replete  with 
legal  and  historical  argument,  skillful,  stately,  and  impressive;  but  they 
did  not  settle  the  questions  they  discussed.  They  only  enriched  the  dis- 
cussion. Mr.  Bayard  emerged  from  the  office  of  Secretary  of  State  with 
diminished  prestige  in  his  party,  and  there  was  no  call  again  for  his 
nomination  to  be  President.  He  made  one  notable  effort  to  settle  an 
international  controversy.  The  dispute  with  England  over  the  fisheries 
on  the  ISTortheastern  coast  was  older  than  the  Government,  and  came  up 
periodically  to  disturb  the  good  relations  between  America  and  England. 
So  with  infinite  pains  and  after  prolonged  negotiation  by  a  special  com- 
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mission,  Mr.  Bayard  made  a  treaty  which  he  hoped  would  settle  the 
question  for  all  time.  It  was  a  good  treaty.  It  was  consigned  to  the 
tender  mercies  of  the  Senate,  and  that  august  body  sent  it  to  join  the 
long  line  of  treaties  which  from  time  to  time  it  has  interred  in  the  ceme- 
tery which  it  keeps  for  that  purpose. 

Here  I  must  say  a  word  about  the  Senate  in  its  relationship  to  the 
Secretary  of  State.  It  is  a, part  of  the  treaty-making  power.  A  treaty 
cannot  be  ratified  until  it  agrees  to  it.  The  highest  duty,  therefore,  of 
the  Secretary  of  State  is  at  the  mercy  of  the  Senate.  The  Executive 
does  not  always  relish  this  conjunction  of  powers,  and  it  is  recorded  that 
when  General  Washington  was  President  he  once  went  before  the  Senate 
with  a  treaty,  but  was  displeased  with  some  remarks  that  the  Senators 
made,  and  when  he  came  away  said  he  "would  be  damned  if  he  ever  went 
there  again.''  Since  then  the  Executive  has  not  personally  consulted  the 
Senate  as  a  body  in  the  progress  of  treaty-making.  The  Senate  has 
agreed  to  many  important  international  pacts ;  but  it  is  equally  true  that 
it  has  on  numerous  occasions  ruthlessly  destroyed  the  work  of  long 
months  of  negotiation  on  the  part  of  the  Secretary  of  State.  In  its 
burying  ground  for  treaties  lie  four  which  provided  for  annexing  terri- 
tory to  the  United  States — the  Texas  treaty,  the  Santo  Domingo  treaty, 
that  for  the  purchase  of  St.  Thomas,  that  for  the  admission  of  Hawaii. 
Texas  and  Hawaii  joined  us  by  a  different  route.  St.  Thomas,  which 
Secretary  Seward  tried  to  buy  for  $7,500,000,  Secretary  Lansing  bought 
the  other  day  for  $25,000,000.  Santo  Domingo  still  remains  an  inde- 
pendent state.  Beside  the  buried  annexation  treaties  rest  the  whole 
family  of  reciprocity  treaties  which  John  Hay  negotiated  under  the 
provisions  of  the  McKinley  bill;  and  the  McKinley  bill  is  dead  also; 
and  near  them,  more  recently  interred,  are  John  Hay's  hopeful  arbitra- 
tion treaties.  If  they  had  been  permitted  to  live,  they  would  have  been 
a  credit  to  their  progenitor,  even  if  they  had  not  prevented  any  wars. 
The  most  appropriate  epitaph  that  could  be  inscribed  to  mark  their 
resting  place  would  be : 

Requiescat  in  pace! 

And  as  all  things  end  with  a  funeral  and  the  grave,  so  should  this 
allusion  to  the  dead  treaties  close  this  lecture.  I  have  given  you  a  little 
philosophy,  a  little  history,  a  few  reminiscences,  and  a  few  opinions, 
and  you  have  listened  to  me  with  kind  attention — so  kindly,  in  fact, 
that  I  cannot  forbear  to  make  my  peroration  a  paragraph  pertaining  to 
a  man  of  the  present  day,  which  I  did  not  intend  to  do  when  I  began 
these  remarks. 

The  gallant,  learned,  and  modest  gentleman  who  is  now  serving  as 
Secretary  of  State  is  a  worthy  successor  to  the  distinguished  men  whom 
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I  have  mentioned  in  the  course  of  my  remarks.  He  is  managing  our 
foreign  affairs  in  tlie  most  critical  period  through  which  the  modern 
world  has  ever  passed.  He  has  one  dominant  idea — to  do  his  duty. 
Zealously,  fearlessly,  and  with  consummate  skill,  he  upheld  our  rights 
by  every  process  known  to  diplomacy,  and  as  long  as  regard  for  the 
national  honor  permitted,  he  kept  the  way  clear  for  continuance  of 
peace.  He  won  the  confidence  of  the  country  then.  Since  war  has  been 
trust  upon  us  by  a  lawless  nation,  he  has  guided  the  State  Department 
with  the  quiet  determination  of  a  master  hand.  A  great  task  has  been 
entrusted  to  him.  Give  him,  I  beg  of  you,  your  confidence  and  help. 
Without  it,  he  cannot  achieve  success;  with  it,  failure  is  impossible. 
Stand  behind  your  servant  and  encourage  him  onward  in  his  work.  And 
when  the  end  of  all  this  dreadful  strife  has  come  and  our  country  shall 
emerge  triumphant,  we  shall  be  proud  of  Robert  Lansing. 
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Historical  Parallels 


By  D.  H.  Hill 


There  is  a  logical  axiom  tliat  like  antecedents  always  produce  like 
consequents,  or,  to  put  tlie  axiom  in  less  technical  words,  that  like  causes 
always  produce  like  effects.  Is  the  axiom  as  applicable  to  man's 
thought  and  acts  as  it  is  to  physical  phenomena?  Is  human  nature  so 
unchangeable  from  generation  to  generation  that,  given  the  same  ante- 
cedents of  circumstance,  we  will  always  evolve  virtually  the  same  conse- 
quents of  thought  and  action?  It  would  seem,  at  all  events,  that  this 
is  true  when  the  antecedent  circumstance  is  war. 

Counting  approximately,  two  and  a  half  generations  have  entered 
life's  activities  since  the  Civil  War  closed  fifty-two  years  ago.  The 
environment  of  these  generations  is  radically  different  from  that  of  the 
ante-war  generations.  Their  lives  have  been  broadened  by  the  extension 
of  railroads,  the  cheapening  of  travel,  and  the  growth  of  papers,  maga- 
zines, and  books.  Their  political  contentions  have  differed.  Their  social 
system  has  been  entirely  changed.  Even  their  religious  views  have  been 
markedly  altered.  Yet,  in  spite  of  these  fundamental  changes,  at  the 
advent  of  war,  with  its  hate  and  horrors,  these  new  generations  revert 
to  the  same  problems  that  confronted  their  forefathers  in  1861,  and  are 
solving  them  in  almost  identically  the  same  way.  Each  day,  almost,  in 
1917  seems  to  bring  a  recurrence  of  the  same  difficulties  that  confronted 
the  State  and  Confederate  governments  in  1861-62^  and  the  parallelism 
of  action  at  the  two  epochs  is  startling.  It  may  be  that  so  basal  a  thing 
as  war,  like  the  basal  emotions  of  love,  hate,  jealousy,  avarice,  can 
present  no  new  aspects,  and  that  we  must  always  expect  only  changes  in 
the  method  of  waging  it  and  the  spirit  in  which  it  is  waged. 

If  you  will  read  some  of  the  speeches  made  in  the  Senate  and  House 
of  the  Legislature  of  ITorth  Carolina  in  1861  and  in  1862,  and  then  read 
the  speeches  on  the  same  topics  that  were  delivered  in  Congress  for  the 
past  few  months,  you  will  almost  wonder  if  that  Congress  were  not  an 
adjourned  session  of  the  earlier  Legislature. 

Let  me  ask  your  careful  attention  to  two  brief  extracts  from  the 
speeches  of  two  Governors  of  I^orth  Carolina : 

"Congress  has  passed  an  act  of  conscription.  Many  of  you  thought  it  hareh 
and  unconstitutional.  It  was  harsh,  and  may  have  been  unconstitutional, 
although  many  of  our  ablest  statesmen  thought  not.  To  stop  now  to  argue  it 
could  only  produce  the  greatest  mischief,  for  the  reason  that  it  has  already 
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been  executed.  However  objectionable  in  its  conception,  let  us  at  least  be  just 
and  impartial  in  its  execution.  I  am  sure  that  if  every  man  who  has  his 
country's  good  at  heart  but  knew  of  the  necessity  which  existed,  he  would 
render  it  a  cheerful  obedience." 

The  second  extract  is  as  follows : 

"No  matter  what  may  have  been  our  individual  thought  about  the  wisdom 
of  conscription  as  a  means  of  raising  our  armies,  the  draft  is  now  the  law 
of  our  great  land.  In  the  present  emergency,  no  matter  what  a  man's  private 
opinions  might  have  been  before  war  was  declared,  if  he  is  a  lover  of  his 
country,  he  will  give  power  to  the  arm  that  is  raised  to  strike." 

One  of  these  utterances  was  written  by  Governor  Yance  in  1862 ;  the 
other  by  Governor  Bickett  in  1917.  Will  this  discriminative  audience 
kindly  guess  which  Governor  wrote  the  first  and  which  the  second 
extract  ?  / 

This  parallelism  extends  from  very  small  things  to  things  of  para- 
mount magnitude.  For  example  of  the  small  ones :  I  had  thought  that 
the  familiar  expression,  ^^Somewhere  in  France/'  was  perhaps  a  coinage 
of  the  present  war.  Yet  in  the  Fayetteville  Observer  of  July  11,  1861, 
you  will  find  this : 

"As  it  would  be  imprudent  to  mention  numbers  and  places,  we  simply 
chronicle  the  fact  that  on  yesterday  Colonel  Williams  sent  a  detachment 
of men  to  a  point  somewhere  in  the  Old  North  State." 

As  an  example  on  a  large  scale:  On  July  13,  1863,  anti-draft  riots  in 
!N^ew  York  City  led  to  the  killing  and  wounding  of  1,000  resisters.  In 
August,  1917,  practically  the  same  sort  of  riots  broke  out  among  ignorant 
settlers  in  Oklahoma,  and  later  in  a  few  other  places. 

To  get  an  orderly  glimpse  at  these  parallels,  let  us  consider  them  from 
three  viewpoints : 

First,  the  industrial  and  economic. 

Second,  the  relations  of  the  individual  to  the  Government. 

Third,  the  relations  of  the  individual  to  society. 

First,  it  is  needless  to  say  that  at  neither  epoch  was  there  any  adequate 
industrial,  economic,  or  military  preparation  for  war.  You  recall  with 
pain  our  situation  when  war  was  declared  in  April.  Our  army  was  not 
big  enough  to  chase  the  bandit  Villa  and  police  our  border  without  calling 
out  the  militia.  'No  great  depositories  were,  as  in  Germany,  stored  with 
necessary  uniforms,  equipments,  ammunition,  rifles,  cannon  of  every 
calibre,  and  all  the  other  habilaments  of  war.  No  reserve  stores  of  food 
for  our  armies  and  navy  were  at  once  available,  nor  is  there  yet  a  reserve 
supply  of  material  that  must  go  into  munitions  in  case  of  a  long  war. 
Even  yet,  seven  months  after  our  war  flag  was  raised,  many  of  our 
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artillery  regiments  have  no  guns  and  our  cantonments  are  insufficiently 
supplied.  Worse  still,  if  possible,  there  was  not  a  large  trained  general 
staff,  capable  at  once  of  organizing  and  coordinating  all  the  departments 
of  a  great  army.  Had  not  a  most  potent  group  of  trained  civilians 
flocked  to  Washington  and,  at  their  own  charges  largely,  lent  vigor  in 
this  extremity  to  our  organization,  our  situation  would  indeed  be 
deplorable. 

If,  after  a  half-century  of  almost  marvelous  progression  in  wealth, 
in  business  sagacity,  in  capacity  for  organization,  in  growth  of  acre-wide 
industrial  plants,  in  agricultural  fitness  and  economic  production,  we 
in  1917  fall  so  short  of  war  requirement,  you  can  imagine  how  many 
more  difficulties  entangled  the  feet  of  our  rulers  in  Secession  days.  Had 
not  both  I^orth  and  South  been  equally  novices  in  waging  war,  the 
struggle  must  have  terminated  in  a  few  months.  The  Worth  did  have 
the  remnant  of  the  old  army  and  navy.  It  did  have  some  factories 
making  powder  and  arms — factories  that  sold  munitions  of  destruction 
to  Col.  C.  C.  Lee,  representing  the  State  of  North  Carolina,  until  the 
outbreak  of  hostilities  stopped  southward  transportation.  It  did  have 
raw  material  and  competent  workers  to  change  this  material  into  ord- 
nance and  commissary  and  quartermaster  stores. 

But  the  agricultural  South,  that  still  believed  in  Wat  Macon's  dogma 
that  no  man  ought  to  live  close  enough  to  a  neighbor  to  hear  his  dogs 
bark,  was  as  unequipped  to  begin  a  war  as  a  Ford  automobile  engine  is 
to  draw  a  Coast  Line  freight  train. 

Worth  Carolina  was  a  typical  Southern  State.  Recall  her  condition 
when  she  entered  so  desperate  a  struggle:  was  cut  off  from  her  usual 
northern  markets  and  had  no  established  central  government  from  which 
to  draw  supplies.  There  was  not  a  single  powder  factory  in  the  State 
in  1860;  not  a  cartridge  plant,  not  a  cap  machine,  not  a  cannon  foundry, 
not  a  rifle  factory,  and  only  about  25,000  guns  of  any  sort  in  sight,  and 
most  of  those  flint  and  steel  muskets.  Eleven  men  in  the  State  reported 
that  they  could  mend  and  make  firearms.  There  were  no  lead,  nitre, 
saltpetre,  sulphur,  or  mercury  establishments.  Ex-Governor  Manly 
writes  to  Ex-Governor  Swain:  "Our  agents  are  running  all  over  the 
land,  digging  up  smokehouses,  hen  roosts,  and  stables,  to  get  saltpetre." 
An  agent  had  to  be  sent  as  far  south  as  Wew  Orleans  to  buy  bridles  and 
saddles  for  our  first  cavalry  regiment.  There  was  not  a  large  clothing 
or  shoe  factory  in  our  borders.  To  furnish  her  soldiers  with  uniforms 
and  blankets  and  keep  her  people  in  clothes,  there  were  seven  small 
woolen  mills.  To  help  provide  shoes  for  her  troops,  the  State  had  to 
send  out  agents  in  wagons  through  county  after  county  to  collect  green 
hides.    These  were  tanned  here  and  there  on  shares,  and  then  made  into 
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shoes  by  men  who  were  begged  out  of  Confederate  conscription.  But  for 
an  expensive  and  daring  blockade  business  established  by  the  State,  our 
soldiers  would  have  suffered  as  the  soldiers  of  Belgium  are  now  suffer- 
ing. Out  of  a  total  State  population  of  nearly  one  million,  only  14,217 
were  engaged  in  any  form  of  industrial  enterprises,  and  most  of  these 
did  a  purely  local  business. 

Many  of  our  troops  moved  gaily  to  the  firing  line  with  haversacks 
made  by  the  soldiers'  mothers,  with  cartridge  belts  made  of  cloth  gummed 
into  thickness  by  shellac,  with  cartridges  made  at  the  Deaf  and  Dumb 
Asylum,  with  pieces  of  carpet  lined  with  cotton  cloth  for  blankets,  with 
bowie  knives  instead  of  bayonets,  and  with  shotguns  instead  of  rifles. 
Their  food  was  often  so  scarce  that  they  boasted  that  they  fought  three 
square  battles  on  less  than  one  square  meal,  but  they  were  generally  as 
cheerfully  uncomplaining  as  was  the  young  officer  who  wrote  Governor 
Yance  from  Virginia :  "I  hear  rations  are  scarce  in  N'orth  Carolina ; 
but  do  not  worry  about  us.  We  shall  do  finely  as  long  as  ground-hogs, 
screech-owls,  and  wild  onions  are  as  plentiful  as  they  are  now." 

Economically,  we  see  another  similarity.  The  enormous  expenses  of 
war  can,  of  course,  be  borne  only  by  pledging  the  credit  of  the  Govern- 
ment. Before  our  soldiers  have  entered  a  single  pitched  battle  we  have 
lent  our  Government  in  Liberty  bonds  about  seven  billion  dollars. 

Of  course,  such  a  sum  as  this  was  unthinkable  in  1861;  but  we  used 
exactly  the  same  process  to  get  ready  to  fight.  Before  the  Confederate 
Government  was  organized,  the  several  states  had  to  finance  the  mobiliza- 
tion of  their  own  troops.  Our  State  raised  its  war  funds  in  three  ways : 
First,  large  sums  were  borrowed,  or  rather  assessed  from  the  banks  in 
proportion  to  capital  stock.  Up  to  September  20,  1862,  the  State  had 
borrowed  $2,550,440  from  its  banks.  Second,  bonds  were  sold  outside  of 
the  State  to  the  amount  of  $1,404,074.62,  and  inside  the  State  to  $3,- 
096,448.  Third,  treasury  notes  amounting  to  $3,245,810.50  were  issued. 
This  makes  a  total  for  practically  the  first  year  of  the  war  of  $10,- 
296,773.12. 

J^ext,  let  us  glance  at  the  Government's  attitude  towards  the  indi- 
vidual in  the  two  epochs. 

At  the  entrance  into  both  wars  the  Government's  right  to  war  service 
had  to  be  considered.  Should  the  authorities  rely  on  volunteers,  or  should 
the  absolute  right  of  the  Government  to  the  service  of  its  sons  be  main- 
tained? South  and  IsTorth  in  '61  began  the  struggle  with  volunteers 
mainly  for  six  months  or  a  year.  But,  as  the  conflict  progressed  beyond 
the  expectations  of  both  belligerents,  it  was  seen  that  freely  as  men 
volunteered  at  first,  more  men  were  needed  than  were  volunteering. 
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Moreover,  it  was  soon  found  that  large  numbers  of  soldiers  who  had 
volunteered  for  six  or  twelve  months  would  not  reenlist  at  the  end  of 
their  term  of  service.  Thus,  at  a  most  critical  time,  the  ranks  would 
be  depleted.  I^orth  Carolina,  for  example,  had  over  ten  regiments  of 
short-term  men.  Many  men  in  all  states  had  rushed  into  the  fray  think- 
ing war  a  sort  of  pleasurable  outing.  Before  the  first  year  of  service  was 
ended,  they  realized  how  piteously  hard  and  nerve-racking  and  soul- 
trying  war  is.  Then  the  hearts  of  the  unstable  and  the  unheroic  began 
to  hanker  for  the  flesh-pots  of  home.  Both  governments  saw  that  if  a 
choice  between  home  and  field  were  allowed,  unfillable  gaps  in  the  lines 
would  follow.  The  Confederates,  having  the  fewer  number  of  men  to 
draw  form,  were  the  first  to  act.  A  conscription  law  for  all  men  between 
18  and  35  was  passed  April  16,  1862.  In  March,  1863,  the  JSTorth  fol- 
lowed with  an  act  drafting  all  between  18  and  45. 

Fortunately,  at  the  beginning  of  our  present  war  we,  after  prolonged 
and  acrimonious  debate,  profited  by  our  previous  experience  and  by 
England's  and  escaped  the  farce  of  a  volunteer  army.  It  seems  to  me 
that  we  owe  this  escape  to  the  patient  and  heroic  man  who  with  unawed 
nerves  and  dispassionate  brain  guides  our  nation  in  this  stormful  day. 
We  escaped  at  the  same  time  the  fatal  calamity  of  hired  substitutes. 

With  conscription  there  arose,  in  both  epochs,  the  vexed  question  of 
exemptions.  The  first  Confederate  act  provided  for  few  exemptions. 
County  officers,  industrial  and  vocational  workers,  men  with  large  and 
dependent  families,  were  all  enveloped  in  an  almost  inexorable  Army 
drag-net.  In  too  many  cases  the  law  was  enforced  with  handcuffs  and 
bayonet  prods.  Pitiful  letters  poured  in  to  Governor  Vance.  In  whole 
communities  not  a  carpenter  was  left  to  make  a  coffin  in  which  to  bury 
the  dead.  Plows,  wagons,  threshing  machines,  and  other  farm  imple- 
ments were  often  useless  because  there  were  no  blacksmiths  left  at  home. 
In  the  absence  of  local  millers,  women  had  to  carry  corn  for  miles  to 
some  mill  run  by  a  man  above  conscript  age.  Factories  were  seriously 
crippled,  and  harvests  could  not  be  gathered.  Rectification  of  these 
mistakes  were  attempted  later. 

This  generation,  profiting  by  its  recollection  of  the  former  mistakes, 
met  this  strife-provoking  and  necessarily  difficult  dilemma  by  starting 
with  a  selective  draft  law,  a  law  to  require  men's  services,  but  to  classify 
their  abilities  so  as  to  get  most  efficiency  out  of  our  man-power.  If  this 
law,  which  meets  the  approval  of  thinkers  everywhere,  be  impartially 
administered  during  the  war,  we  shall  not  lack  for  soldiers. 

A  perfect  parallel  is  found  in  both  epochs  in  the  scramble  for  exemp- 
tions. The  pleadings  and  excuses  in  Vance's  letter  files  and  the  pleadings 
and  excuses  now  on  file  before  exemption  boards  differ  only  in  that  the 
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former  are  fifty  years  old  and  the  latter  a  few  mouths  in  age.  Men  who 
toiled  not,  neither  did  they  spin,  who  lived  only  in  the  sweat  of  their 
jaws  on  food  which  somebody  else  provided,  endeavored  to  convince 
boards  that  they  were  ant-like  and  bee-like  and  mosquito-like  in  their 
activities.  Petticoats  were  waived  to  keep  the  home  fires  burning  for 
slackers  with  cold  feet.  Men  who,  like  Asahel,  were  as  fleet  of  foot  as 
the  wild  roes  on  the  mountains,  became  overnight  as  lame  as  Mephi- 
bosheth,  the  son  of  Saul.  Almost  in  a  twinkling,  hearts  went  to  leaking, 
eyes  waxed  dim,  and  ears  forbore  to  function.  Tricks  of  all  sorts  were 
tried. 

From  the  outset  of  hostilities  at  both  epochs  came  another  question 
of  how  far  the  Government  could  control  the  individual,  and  the  thought 
of  the  individual,  who  owned  a  newspaper.  Should  laws  be  passed  estab- 
lishing governmental  restrictions  and  governmental  censorship.  At  the 
earlier  period.  Confederate  and  State  governments  shrank  from  any 
attempt  at  national  or  State  control,  but  relied  on  requests  to  the  owners 
of  papers.  How  we  shall  finally  settle  this  most  important  matter  in 
this  war  remains  yet  to  be  seen ;  but  we  know  how  the  European  govern- 
ments have  decided  it. 

At  both  epochs  men  questioned  the  Government's  right  to  decide  what 
a  man  shall  plant  on  his  own  land.  Just  as  the  authorities  pleaded  in 
1862,  we  are  today  pleading  with  men  to  plant  more  wheat  and  corn 
and  other  food  crops.  In  1861  and  in  1917  landowners  in  tobacco  sec- 
tions were  begged  to  plant  less  tobacco  to  chew  and  more  food  to  eat. 
In  1863  women  with  hungry  children  became  so  outraged  that  these 
pleas  were  unheeded,  that  they  went  by  night  and  destroyed  tobacco  beds 
on  neighboring  farms. 

In  both  cases  the  Government  had  to  face  a  decision  as  to  the  indi- 
vidual's right  in  time  of  national  need  to  turn  the  grain  which  he  had 
raised,  or  which  he  had  bought,  into  whiskey  or  beer.  In  both  cases  the 
decision  was  the  same — the  individual's  desire  had  to  give  way  to  public 
need,  and  such  conversion  was  forbidden.  Then,  as  now,  lawless  men 
with  gain-hardened  souls  defied  the  law  and  set  up  illicit  stills.  So 
detrimental  to  civil  order  did  some  of  their  stills  become  in  ISTorth  Caro- 
lina during  the  Civil  War  that  women,  arming  themselves  with  Carrie 
j^ation  weapons,  fell  on  them  with  fury  and  chopped  them  into  frag- 
ments. 

Another  exact  parallel  is  found  in  the  attitude  of  speculators.  By 
convulsing  markets,  by  so  overworking  transportation  companies  as  to 
break  down  regularity  of  supplies,  and  by  snatching  away  honorable 
business  men,  war,  of  course,  offers  a  cormorantic  harvest  for  specula- 
tors.   In  1861,  just  as  in  1917,  speculators  showed  and  are  showing  their 
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usual  shriveled  souls.  Without  a  pinch  of  remorse  for  inflicting  physi- 
cal torture  on  families  already  suffering  mental  agony  from  giving  up 
household  idols,  without  a  thought  of  doing  even  a  mite  for  country  vs^hen 
country  was  doing  all  for  them,  these  buzzards  of  commerce  set  to  work 
to  hoard  supplies  on  falling  markets  in  order  to  dole  them  out  at  fabulous 
prices  in  hours  of  scarcity.  During  the  Civil  War  they,  through  insati- 
able greed,  inflicted  almost  as  much  suffering  as  hostile  armies  did.  The 
revelation  in  'New  York  City  last  week  of  the  fact  that  seventy-five  mil- 
lions of  essentials  were  hidden  in  that  city  for  speculative  and  perhaps 
treasonable  purposes  shows  avarice  as  contemptible  and  conscienceless 
as  ever. 

Perhaps  it  would  not  be  an  overstatement  to  say  that  thousands  of 
petitions  were  sent  to  the  I^orth  Carolina  Legislature  during  the  four 
years  of  war,  asking  that  a  scale  of  reasonable  prices  be  fixed  by  law. 
However,  the  Legislature  never  felt  able  to  comply.  At  this  juncture  in 
our  national  affairs  our  food  administrators  are  working  at  the  problem 
from  every  approach.     May  power  be  multiplied  to  them! 

How  to  reach  and  deal  with  the  individual  who  might  be  negatively, 
partly,  or  wholly  disloyal  to  his  Government  in  speech  or  in  deed,  led 
to  similar  legislation  in  both  periods.  Laws  to  define  treason  crowded 
the  calendar  of  our  State  Legislature  for  four  years.  No  doubt  our 
present  national  statutes  will  undergo  various  changes  before  this  inter- 
national war  is  closed.  The  disposition  of  internal  alien  enemies  was 
important  in  1861 ;  it  is  absolutely  vital  now.  In  the  former  epoch  the 
alien  was  not,  as  now,  a  foreigner,  but  a  sympathizer  with  the  other 
section.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  in  this  war  there  will  be  no  revival  of  the 
odious  disloyalist  formerly  designated  as  buffalo  and  copperhead. 

Many  other  parallelisms  could  be  mentioned  if  there  were  no  such 
thing  as  time.  Let  us  turn  for  a  moment  to  a  few  parallels  from  social 
life. 

Then,  as  now,  the  individual  conscience  was  asked  to  submerge  itself 
into  the  community  conscience.  Every  individual  was  asked,  in  his 
household  and  business  dealings,  to  think  in  terms  of  State  and  !N'ation. 
In  '61  they  called  it  saving  for  the  State;  in  '17,  since  the  world  has 
grown  bigger,  we  call  it  conservation  for  the  Wation.  Let  me  read  you  a 
sentence,  and  if  it  were  not  sworn  and  subscribed  to  as  an  utterance  of  our 
Governor  in  1862,  would  you  not  vow  that  it  was  a  sentence  from  Mr. 
Hoover  in  1917 : 

"All  the  fruits  of  the  earth  should  be  saved  most  carefully.  Retrenchment 
and  reform  should  begin  in  our  households  and  extend  to  everything,  public 
and  private." 
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What  we  now  call  a  gospel  of  conservation  was  and  is  preaclied  per- 
sistently in  both  eruptions.  Everything  worth  while  is  to  be  saved — 
food,  clothes,  raw  material,  potential  supplies;  everything  is  to  be  con- 
served except  meetings  and  speeches;  these  will  keep  in  their  own  dry- 
ness.   But  do  you  not  wish  they  might  be  canned? 

At  the  beginning  of  the  Confederate  struggle  there  was  a  tremendous 
return  to  hand  labor.  We  are  now  just  beginning  to  see  a  similar  return. 
Who  in  this  impatient  age  of  electric  rapidity  ever  expected  to  see  hand 
knitting  return  ?  Who  ever  expected  to  see  absorbent  cotton  again  carded 
by  just  such  hand  cards  as  were  imported  into  N^orth  Carolina  by  the 
blockade  runner,  Advance,  in  1863  ?  It  is  not  unlikely  that  we  shall  soon 
see  a  return  of  hand  shoe-makers,  tanners,  wagon-builders,  and  allied 
industries. 

Already,  just  as  in  the  Confederate  age,  there  is  a  revival  of  manual 
toil  for  women.  N^ow,  just  as  then,  the  American  women,  with  the 
nobility  of  soul  that  has  always  marked  them,  are  assuming  with  cheerful 
alacrity  and,  what  is  more,  with  the  same  efficiency,  the  burdens  and 
responsibilities  left  by  the  departing  soldiers. 

Again,  while  war  calls  out  many  of  the  holiest  of  man's  emotions — 
patriotism,  broad-mindedness,  self-sacrifice — it  also  evokes  some  of  the 
basest  passions  of  human  nature.  Consequently,  in  times  of  war  there 
is  always  a  deplorable  increase  in  lawlessness  and  crimes  of  violence. 

The  Confederacy,  swept  bare  of  vigorous  men,  had  to  cope  with  crime 
as  best  it  could  with  old  men  and  boys,  and  these  composed  its  Home 
Defense.  One  officer,  in  sending  in  to  the  Commissary  Department  a 
requisition  for  supplies  for  his  aged  troops,  included  six  hundred  pairs 
of  spectacles  and  spectacle  cases,  four  hundred  walking  canes,  and  three 
hundred  bottles  of  Radway's  Ready  Relief  for  Rheumatism.  Unless  the 
war  progresses  to  great  length,  our  generation  will  not  be  as  hard  put  to 
it  for  home  defenders. 

Now,  with  all  these  similarities,  let  us  be  devoutly  thankful  for  one 
overwhelming  difference:  In  this  war  one  American  will  not  have  to 
dye  his  hands  in  another  American's  blood.  Friends,  kinsmen,  fellow- 
citizens  are  not  to  look  into  one  another's  eyes  with  hate  and  ferocious 
desire  to  slay;  but,  united  to  a  man,  we  wage  war  to  keep  this  world  a 
decent  place  in  which  to  live ! 
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The  Influence  of  the  Civil  War  on  Education 
in  North  Carolina 


By  Edoar  W.  Knight, 

Superintendent  Public  Schools  of  Wake  County 


In  such  evil  days  as  these  none  is  so  foolhardy  as  to  attempt  with  satis- 
faction or  safety  any  prediction  of  the  probable  social  readjustments 
which  will  come  with  peace.  We  do  find  ourselves  speculating,  however, 
and  seek  in  history  and  in  the  bitter  experiences  of  other  wars  for  some 
means  by  which  we  may  know  what  to  expect  when  the  thunder  of  the 
guns  has  ceased  and  the  cries  and  groans  of  the  wounded  and  the  dying 
are  hushed.  What  educational  changes  will  take  place  none  dares  to  say, 
though  many  may  think  themselves  ready  to  foretell,  arguing  from  the 
educational  history  of  Europe  following  certain  great  military  conflicts 
there,  or  of  this  country  following  the  Revolutionary  War  or  the  Civil 
War.  Although  the  present  situation  may  have  no  exact  educational 
parallel  in  the  past,  it  may  not  be  altogether  unprofitable  to  note  briefly 
the  actual  educational  influence  of  the  Civil  War  in  our  own  region.  'No 
account  of  this  influence,  however,  would  be  complete  and  adequate  which 
did  not  note  also,  for  purposes  of  comparison  at  least,  ante-helium  educa- 
tional theory  and  organization  and  actual  educational  practice. 

There  were  at  least  three  very  distinct  periods  of  educational  develop- 
ment in  the  United  States  at  large  prior  to  the  Civil  War.  These  periods 
appear  in  quite  as  clear  outline  in  N^orth  Carolina  as  in  other  sections 
of  the  country,  and  correspond  to  as  many  different  periods  in  our  social 
and  economic  growth.     They  may  be  noted  as  follows : 

First,  there  was  the  colonial  period,  when  European  traditions,  cus- 
toms, and  institutions  were  transplanted,  from  the  first  settlements  to 
about  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century  or  a  little  later,  when  the  life 
of  the  colony  was  colored  by  conditions  in  the  mother  country. 

Second,  there  was  the  period  from  about  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth 
century  to  about  the  fourth  decade  of  the  nineteenth  century.  This 
period  was  marked  by  attempts  to  meet  the  demands  of  new  and  rapidly 
changing  political,  social,  and  economic  conditions. 

Third,  there  was  the  period  which  extended  from  the  thirties  to  the 
undoing  of  Reconstruction  in  the  seventies ;  and,  up  to  1861  at  least,  it 
was  notable  for  attempts  to  develop  an  educational  system  distinctively 
American  in  character.  During  this  period,  faith  in  the  power  of  the 
people  gradually  developed ;  Jeffersonian  democracy  rapidly  culminated. 
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There  was  a  gradual  separation  of  public  education  from  ecclesiastical 
control,  a  slow  but  steady  growth  of  the  idea  of  local  control  in  educa- 
tion, and  a  wholesome  tendency  toward  the  ideal  of  democracy.  During 
this  period,  so-called  public  schools  passed  over  to  the  State,  the  old 
academies  began  to  be  changed  into  public  high  schools,  colleges  began 
to  take  on  a  non-sectarian  character,  and  the  state  universities  began 
to  develop.  There  was  likewise  a  general  expansion  of  state  constitu- 
tional provisions  for  education,  which  was  an  outgrowth  of  the  develop- 
ment of  the  democratic  theory  of  government.  Specific  and  definite  lan- 
guage was  substituted  for  general  terms  in  educational  legislation.  There 
was  also  an  extension  of  the  franchise  and  an  increase  in  the  number 
of  elective  officers.  It  was  during  this  period  that  we  find  the  early 
attempts  for  the  normal  instruction  of  teachers,  the  organization  of  state 
boards  of  education,  the  creation  of  the  office  of  state  superintendent, 
the  establishment  of  teachers'  institutes,  and  the  building  of  school 
libraries. 

This  new  impetus  to  educational  thought  and  practice  was  in  great 
evidence  in  ISTorth  Carolina  in  1860,  The  idea  of  public  education  began 
early  and  grew  steadily.  For  example,  IS^orth  Carolina  was  the  first 
of  the  Southern  group  and  the  second  of  all  the  United  States  to  make 
constitutional  provision  for  schools.  This  provision  was  adopted  Decem- 
ber 18,  1776,  and  was  almost  a  literal  copy  of  a  section  of  the  constitu- 
tion of  Pennsylvania  which  had  been  adopted  September  28  of  the  same 
year.  In  1825  the  Literary  Fund  was  created  and  grew  so  rapidly  that 
by  1860  it  had  accumulated  into  an  endowment  large  enough  to  furnish, 
from  its  income,  the  sum  of  $186,000  annually  to  promote  public  schools. 
In  1839  the  first  public  school  law  was  enacted,  and  was  later  revised  and 
improved  into  a  creditable  basis  for  educational  facilities.  Under  this 
law,  state,  county,  and  local  district  organizations  were  formed,  and  the 
place  of  school  support,  by  a  combination  of  local  taxation  and  the  reve- 
nue from  the  Literary  Fund  proved  popular  and  well  suited  to  the  con- 
ditions of  the  times.  This  fund  served  as  a  powerful  incentive  to  local 
taxes  for  school  purposes.  From  1853  to  1866  the  state  organization 
was  headed  by  Calvin  H.  Wiley,  JSTorth  Carolina's  first  superintendent 
of  public  instruction,  who  promoted  and  strengthened  the  work  of  the 
schools,  and  by  his  own  labors  and  achievements  challenged  favorable 
comparison  with  the  work  of  Horace  Mann  and  of  Henry  Barnard  in 
'New  England.  The  various  counties  of  the  State  had  superintendents, 
many  of  whom  were  earnest  men,  and  the  local  districts  were  often  served 
by  trustees  who  did  the  best  they  could.  There  was  an  effective  state 
teachers'  organization,  several  county  teachers'  organizations,  and  a 
very  creditable  teachers'  journal;  and  in  the  late  fifties  the  movement 
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to  train  teachers  through  normal  schools  and  institutes  was  fast  gaining 
momentum  and  popular  approval.  Compared  with  the  multitude  of 
subjects  which  have  been  tortured  into  the  course  of  study  today,  the 
ante-helium  curriculum  was  narrow,  but  there  is  evidence  that  boys  and 
girls  learned  to  read,  to  write,  and  to  cipher  with  a  certain  degree  of 
success.  Text-books  were  doubtless  unattractive  and  often  defective, 
schoolhouses  were  often  crude  and  uncomfortable,  and  many  of  the 
teachers,  often  laws  unto  themselves,  knew  no  method  but  that  of  the 
rod.  They  were  probably  indifferent  scholars ;  and  if  their  pupils  became 
more  successful  men  and  women  than  are  being  developed  in  our  own 
day,  it  is  perhaps  another  conspicuous  example  of  the  advantage  of  early 
hardships  and  discipline,  and  the  praise  is  due  chiefly  to  the  ambition, 
industry,  and  perseverance  of  the  children  themselves.  The  shadows 
of  the  good  old  days  still  linger  in  the  days  of  modern  education,  all  its 
alleged  aids  to  intellectual  advancement  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding. 

Toward  the  close  of  the  ante-helium  period  educational  interest  was 
on  the  increase.  On  the  eve  of  the  war  and  even  after  the  struggle  was 
on,  interest  in  grading  the  schools,  in  providing  secondary  educational 
facilities,  and  in  increasing  taxation  for  school  purposes  developed.  The 
theory  that  the  schools  were  for  all  the  people,  the  poor  as  well  as  for 
the  well-to-do,  was  gaining  strength.  Prejudice  against  the  charity  idea 
was  weakening,  and  everywhere  there  was  hope.  Wiley's  last  report 
before  the  State  seceded  gave  gratifying  evidence  of  the  regularity  of  the 
system's  operation.  Out  of  a  school  population  of  about  221,000  about 
150,000  children  were  in  3,000  schools  with  terms  longer  than  at  any 
other  time  before  1900.  More  than  2,700  teachers  were  licensed  that 
year,  and  were  paid  better  salaries  than  public  school  teachers  received 
in  JSTorth  Carolina  at  any  other  time  prior  to  1900.  Local  school  taxes 
in  1860  exceeded  $100,000 — a  large  amount  for  the  time.  Moreover, 
the  courage  and  industry  of  the  friends  of  the  schools  did  not  fail  during 
the  war.  Throughout  those  dark  days  the  schools  continued  to  operate 
with  surprising  regularity  and  consistency;  and  as  late  as  April,  1865, 
with  the  Union  Army  in  our  midst,  Wiley  was  receiving  official  school 
returns  from  the  various  counties.  But  the  regime  rapidly  passed,  and 
with  it  passed  also  "The  best  system  of  public  instruction  in  the  fourteen 
Southern  States  east  of  the  Mississippi,  previous  to  the  outbreak  of  the 
Civil  War." 

With  these  ante-helium  educational  achievements  in  mind  we  may  go 
to  the  question  which  this  topic  should  suggest:  "What  was  the  actual 
influence  of  the  war  and  the  years  of  Reconstruction  on  public  education 
in  ISTorth  Carolina  V 
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In  spite  of  the  facts  already  given,  it  has  been  popular  in  certain 
regions  to  assert  that  there  was  no  system  of  public  education  in  any 
Southern  State  prior  to  the  Congressional  Plan  of  Keconstruction,  that 
little  educational  effort  had  been  made  in  the  South  before  that  time, 
and  that  this  lack  of  educational  tradition  for  all  the  people  was  in  large 
part  responsible  for  the  war  and  its  deplorable  aftermath.  Some  people 
believed  that  such  education  as  was  given  in  the  South  during  ante-helium 
days  was  based  on  wrong  principles  which  produced  the  secessionist  and 
rebellious  spirit.  It  was  also  believed  that  the  poor  whites  were  in  dense 
ignorance  and  that  this  ignorance  had  been  exploited  by  unprincipled 
leaders  and  thus  made  the  basis  for  the  Confederacy.  It  was  also 
believed  that  many  of  the  white  leaders  in  the  South  frequently  opposed 
public  education  for  the  masses,  and  that  all  native  whites  opposed  the 
education  of  the  negroes  after  their  emancipation. 

Evidence  of  these  beliefs  accumulated  for  many  years,  and  is  now 
abundant.  The  war  had  scarcely  closed  before  they  were  finding  expres- 
sion throughout  the  country.  The  burden  of  the  speeches  and  addresses 
of  the  National  Teachers'  Association,  held  in  Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania, 
in  August,  1865,  was  that  the  lately  closed  rebellion  had  been  a  ^'War 
of  rebellion  and  patriotism  against  ignorance  and  barbarism."  The 
result  of  the  war,  it  was  believed,  afforded  rare  opportunities  for  extend- 
ing '^universal  education"  in  the  South,  which  was  viewed  as  a  vast 
missionary  field.  This  view  was,  in  fact,  so  generally  held  that  it  became 
one  of  the  defenses  of  the  policy  finally  adopted  for  "reconstructing" 
that  region. 

Here,  then,  is  one  point  at  which  an  educational  influence  of  the  war 
appears  not  only  in  ]Srorth  Carolina  but  in  the  other  Southern  States 
as  well.  In  spite  of  the  genuineness  of  a  part  of  this  sentiment,  the 
decade  following  the  close  of  the  war  witnessed  much  misdirected  mis- 
sionary zeal  and  vague  and  visionary  effort,  which  were  finally  dam- 
aging in  their  influence.  With  the  single  exception  of  the  Peabody 
Board  Trustees,  whose  work  was  systematic  and  tactful  and  has  had  a 
lasting  beneficial  educational  influence,  the  most  of  these  missionary 
activities  were  blindly  made  and  with  little  or  no  sympathetic  under- 
standing of  local  conditions  or  local  needs.  The  enthusiasts  failed  piti- 
ably to  consider  the  temper  of  the  popular  mind  and  made  the  ridiculous 
and  fatal  mistake  of  believing  that  the  chief  difference  between  the  white 
man  and  the  negro  was  the  enforced  ignorance  of  the  latter  which,  in 
their  opinion,  could  be  readily  removed.  "We  have  four  millions  of 
liberated  slaves  who  should  be  educated,"  said  a  minister  near  the  close 
of  the  war.  "They  ask  it  of  our  hands,  and  the  world  expects  us  to  do 
it.     .     .     .     Since  the  Christian  era  there  has  not  been  such  an  oppor- 
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tunity  for  such  a  country  to  do  such  a  work,  the  noblest  work  man  can 
do.  .  .  .  The  old  slave  states  are  to  be  new  missionary  grounds  for 
the  national  schoolmaster."  This  view  served  to  alienate  rather  than 
to  conciliate  the  region  which  needed  aid  and  thus  defeated  its  alleged 
purpose;  and  the  prejudice  thus  engendered  has  not  yet  altogether 
weakened. 

The  rebuilding  and  reorganization  of  a  public  school  system  after  the 
war  was  one  of  the  many  disheartening  tasks  which  confronted  the  people 
of  ]^orth  Carolina  and  the  South  generally,  and  the  question  of  edu- 
cating all  the  people  soon  became  more  critically  important  in  that 
region  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  Union.  This  problem  was  compli- 
cated and  discouraging.  The  State  emerged  from  the  four  years'  conflict 
with  a  loss  of  a  large  part  of  her  male  population  and  a  complete  loss 
of  practically  all  her  accumulated  capital.  JSTot  only  was  it  difficult  to 
restore  the  material  resources  necessary  for  the  building  of  a  successful 
school  system,  but  the  crime  of  the  reconstruction  period  made  an  imme- 
diate and  complete  restoration  of  public  confidence  tedious  and  well-nigh 
impossible.  In  fact,  the  so-called  restoration  period,  after  the  war, 
proved  more  destructive  than  the  war  itself.  It  robbed  us  of  what  the 
war  had  spared ;  and,  by  looting  treasuries  and  squandering  public  funds, 
by  imposing  enormous  taxes,  by  practicing  fraud  and  extravagance,  and 
by  piling  up  colossal  bonded  debts,  the  period  of  Reconstruction  ran  its 
corrupt  fingers  deep  ^^into  the  pockets  of  posterity."  Industry  was 
checked  in  its  development ;  idleness  and  fraud  were  widely  encouraged ; 
local  justice  was  thwarted  and  put  in  contempt;  the  people  were  ruled 
by  corrupt  and  reckless  officials,  and  almost  all  tendencies  to  good  govern- 
ment were  stifled.  In  this  experience  is  the  explanation  of  the  State's 
educational  backwardness  following  the  Civil  War,  and  of  the  indict- 
ment, once  so  frequently  made,  that  we  hated  taxes  and  tax  collectors  and 
distrusted  all  "public  welfare"  plans  and  movements.  In  this  experi- 
ence may  likewise  be  found  the  explanation  of  our  so-called  devotion  to 
a  sort  of  laissez-faire  theory  in  education ;  and  the  frequent  extreme  appli- 
cation of  the  principles  of  local  government  to  educational  administra- 
tion is  doubtless  another  influence  of  the  War  and  Reconstruction. 

Elaborate  constitutional  and  legislative  provisions  were  made  just 
after  the  war,  and,  in  a  measure,  served  well  as  a  framework  for  an 
adequate  school  system.  These  provisions  were  more  mandatory  with 
reference  to  taxation  for  school  support  than  were  the  ante-helium  pro- 
visions. But  these  elaborate  provisions  were  not  sufficient.  There  was 
a  widespread  feeling  of  insecurity  which  crystalized  into  a  sort  of  educa- 
tional philosophy.  But  it  was  a  condition  rather  than  a  theory  with 
which  the  people  of  the  State  had  to  contend — a  condition  produced  by 
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the  poverty  of  the  State,  and  inexperience,  ignorance  and  prejudice 
which  came  from  the  new  order  of  things.  The  opinion  was  gaining 
that  schools  and  education  were  to  be  universal,  yet  there  was  an  apparent 
lack  of  genuine  educational  interest.  The  negro  had  suddenly  been  given 
a  place  in  politics  without  any  preparation  of  it ;  the  Ereedman's  Bureau 
and  other  organizations  were  disbursing  their  funds  recklessly  for  his 
education;  and  school  officials,  often  foreign  in  their  sympathies  and 
guided  by  questionable  motives,  sought  to  raise  him  to  a  place  of  uni- 
versal brotherhood  both  politically  and  socially.  Moreover,  the  possi- 
bility, under  the  Constitution,  of  forcing  mixed  schools  on  the  people 
produced  a  constant  dread  and  strengthened  a  natural  prejudice. 

The  post-helium  provision  for  taxation  for  school  support  was,  in 
principle  at  least,  a  decided  improvement  over  the  ante-helium  provision ; 
the  latter  was  very  creditable,  however,  even  though  it  was  discretionary 
and  permissive  rather  than  obligatory.  But  the  literary  fund  had  stimu- 
lated local  initiative  before  the  war ;  and  with  the  loss  of  that  fund  the 
incentive  to  local  taxation  became  so  weak  that  local  tax  sentiment  was 
for  years  difficult  to  restore  in  many  places,  and  even  today  ancient 
arguments  are  used  to  defeat  it  in  others. 

Provisions  for  the  education  of  the  negroes,  coming  as  a  natural  result 
of  emancipation,  had  a  not  unexpected  influence  on  educational  thought 
in  IRorth  Carolina  as  indeed  in  the  South  generally.  Emancipation  of 
the  negroes  implied  a  certain  promise  to  educate  them  and  to  provide 
opportunity  to  fit  them,  as  far  as  possible,  for  citizenship.  This  changed 
political  status  of  the  colored  man  had  an  educational  influence  in  other 
regions,  however,  as  well  as  in  the  South.  Here  the  new  status  of  the 
negro  was  recognized  by  the  native  white  citizens  who  made  efforts  to 
meet  the  demands  made  by  the  change.  And  if  an  unfortunate  attitude 
was  occasionally  assumed  toward  the  education  of  the  negro,  it  can  more 
often  than  not  be  laid  at  the  feet  of  the  Freedmen's  Bureau  and  organi- 
zations of  similar  character.  Here,  then,  is  another  influence  of  the 
war,  which  is  indeed  "a  heritage  of  evil.''  In  Korth  Carolina  the  educa- 
tion of  the  freedmen  was  viewed  with  cordiality  and  favor  by  the  more 
representative  citizenship  of  the  State;  and  but  for  an  unwarranted 
outside  interference  and  an  exploitation  of  the  negro  race  by  men  who 
were  both  foreign  in  sympathy  and  visionary  in  judgment,  the  present 
educational  condition  of  the  negro  would  here  doubtless  be  more  favor- 
able and  hopeful. 

Following  the  war  there  was  a  legally  prescribed  school  term,  but  that 
term  was  precisely  the  same  as  the  actual  average  term  before  the  war. 
Here  then  was  another  ante-helium  educational  practice  which  was 
adopted  by  the  post-helium^  regime  and  claimed  as  a  distinct  contribution 
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of  the  latter  period.  But  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  average 
term  in  post-helium  times,  even  as  late  as  1900,  scarcely  reached  the 
average  ante-helium  term.  As  already  noted,  the  average  salary  paid 
teachers  from  the  close  of  the  war  until  1900  was  lower  than  was  the 
average  salary  before  the  war.  There  is  considerable  evidence  also  that 
schools  were  taken  more  seriously  in  the  former  than  in  the  latter  period. 
The  post-helium  constitution  and  legislation  contained  educational  pro- 
visions which  were  conflicting  and  which  had  an  immediate  and  un- 
wholesome influence  on  public  thought,  which  influenced  men  to  think 
lightly  of  public  educational  enterprises  and  imposed  an  educational 
burden  from  which  we  have  yet  to  escape. 

However  valuable  some  of  the  educational  influences  of  the  war  may 
have  been,  they  were  lessened  by  the  folly  and  offense  committed  by  the 
partisan  plan  of  the  period.  The  infamy  of  radical  rule  and  the  in- 
capacity and  ignorance  which  the  recently  emancipated  negro  displayed 
in  his  early  participation  in  political  affairs,  finally  produced  a  reaction 
which  was  damaging  alike  to  the  education  of  the  negro  and  of  the  white 
child.  The  period  of  political  and  financial  license,  when  a  multitude  of 
passions  and  vices  were  riotously  indulged,  blighted  an  educational  en- 
thusiasm which  native  conservatives  and  former  leaders  doubtless  felt. 
The  fear  of  mixed  schools  combined  with  the  poverty-stricken  condition 
of  the  State  to  produce  an  educational  indifference,  if  not  hostility, 
which  did  not  die  with  the  death  of  the  restoration  period.  Local  evils 
were  intensified  by  the  agitation  in  Washington  of  the  Civil  Rights  Bill 
which  threatened  temporary  destruction  to  education  in  the  South  and 
produced  an  influence  which  was  as  deadly  as  it  was  persistent. 

What  would  have  been  the  result  in  ]^orth  Carolina  had  there  been 
no  outside  interference?  This  question  is  now  hardly  a  matter  for 
speculation.  From  the  evidence  available,  there  is  every  indication  that 
if  the  native  conservative  element  had  been  free  to  act,  without  unwhole- 
some influences  from  abroad,  better  educational  policies  would  have  been 
outlined  and  better  educational  influences  would  have  been  felt.  There 
was  a  widespread  and  noticeable  expansion  of  educational  statutes  after 
1865,  and  everywhere  there  was  a  popular  feeling  that  educational  facili- 
ties should  be  extended  and  educational  opportunities  made  more  ade- 
quate and  safe.  This  feeling  was  shared  by  leaders  in  the  South  as  well 
as  in  other  sections  of  the  country  between  the  close  of  the  war  and  the 
beginnings  of  congressional  reconstruction.  During  the  confusion  of 
these  years  there  was  a  marked  interest  in  improving  provisions  for 
education  in  several  of  the  Southern  States  which  were  expecting  to  have 
their  relations  with  the  national  government  restored  in  accordance  with 
the  executive  plan  of  reconstruction.    In  our  own  State  there  is  evidence 
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of  this  same  interest.  Altliougli  the  office  of  the  state  superintendent  of 
public  instruction  was  abolished  in  1866  that  action  was  not  due  so  much 
to  legislative  hostility  as  to  the  bankrupt  condition  of  the  State  and 
because  there  was  no  plan  in  sight  by  which  this  part  of  the  system  could 
be  maintained.  Moreover,  the  same  Legislature  which  took  this  action 
appropriated  funds  to  relieve  the  State  University  and  made  other  efforts 
to  assist  the  public  school  system.  It  may  be  recalled  that  at  that  time 
a  bill  passed  the  House  appropriating  $75,000  for  public  school  purposes, 
but  the  measure  was  defeated  in  the  Senate.  At  the  next  session  of  the 
Legislature,  at  a  time  of  great  confusion  and  uncertainty,  when  the  state 
governments  of  the  Soutii  as  organized  by  the  presidential  plan  were 
about  to  be  replaced  with  military  governments,  the  native  white  citizen- 
ship of  tbe  State  passed  acts  which  authorized  taxation  for  school  support 
and  attempted  to  revive  and  improve  the  former  school  system.  And 
but  for  the  crime  which  followed,  the  educational  historian  would  doubt- 
less have  a  different  but  a  better  tale  to  tell  of  education  in  l^orth  Caro- 
lina and  the  influences  of  the  Civil  War  upon  it. 

The  Civil  War  brought  a  complete  overthrow  of  a  superficial  social 
order  which  was  built  on  an  industrial  structure,  itself  an  economic 
fallacy.  The  collapse  of  that  order  and  structure  became  the  means  by 
which  the  ideal  of  universal  education  was  eventually  to  receive  a  new 
stimulus.  So  greatly  was  this  ideal  strengthened  that  its  acceptance  is 
today,  in  our  own  land  at  least,  well-nigh  universal,  and  shows  promise 
of  further  extension.  What  new  application  will  it  receive  when  the 
days  of  peace  return?  Will  education  be  the  means  of  making  dollar 
earners  merely,  so-called  ^^efficient"  mechanisms,  to  fit  only  into  routine  ? 
Will  it  help  men  to  escape  from  prejudice  and  provincialism  and  develop 
in  them  the  proper  "consciousness  of  kind,"  a  race-mindedness  which 
measures  one's  value  by  his  service  to  his  fellows  ?  Will  it  turn  scholar- 
ship and  science  to  the  construction  of  hellishly  conceived  means  for 
destroying  the  monuments  of  civilization  and  the  race,  or  will  it  seek 
to  lead  the  human  spirit  from  its  sordid  surroundings  to  activities  that 
are  beautiful  and  free,  and  thus  add  to  the  sum  total  of  human  happiness 
in  the  earth  ?  There  must  be  an  education  which  will  battle  the  attempts 
to  pervert  the  righteous  impulses  of  the  spirit — attempts  which  force 
apology  from  well-meaning  men  and  women  who  believe  in  the  enrich- 
ment of  human  life  and  the  improvability  of  the  race;  an  education 
which  will  eventually  shame  and  bring  into  disrepute  the  terms  "races" 
and  "peoples";  an  education  which  will  attend  more  vigorously  to  the 
teaching  of  and  the  training  in  the  cardinal  virtues;  which  will  insist 
that  one's  usefuliless  as  a  teacher  rests  not  on  his  ability  to  measure 
neurones  or  to  calculate  the  comparative  rapidity  of  synapses  in  male 
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and  in  female  children,  but  on  his  power  to  emancipate  human  hearts, 
to  give  hope  and  a  solemn  sense  of  security  to  the  human  spirit,  and  to 
quicken  the  consciences  of  men.  There  will  be,  let  us  hope,  an  educa- 
tion which  will  train  the  primitive  instincts  to  fight  each  other  into 
tendencies  to  fight  wrongs  wherever  found;  to  fight  not  for  triumph  for 
ourselves,  but  for  humanity;  to  engage  never  in  selfish  battles,  but  to 
give  ourselves  and  our  children  always  in  conflicts  wherever  humanity 
is  to  be  championed ;  to  fight  to  the  last  heart-beat  that  universal  Chris- 
tian democracy  may  prevail  in  the  earth,  that  the  children  of  men  may 
forever  hereafter  live,  move,  and  have  their  spiritual  being  free  and 
peaceful. 
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The  South's  Pension  and  Relief  Provisions  for  the  Soldiers 

of  the  Confederacy 


By  William  H.  Glasson, 
Professor  of  Political  Economy,  Trinity  College 


This  is  a  time  of  preparation  for  war.  Men  and  munitions  are  being 
made  ready,  and  a  thousand  auxiliary  enterprises  are  under  way  to  con- 
tribute to  the  success  of  the  common  cause.  Among  the  war  measures 
of  the  day,  none  have  a  greater  appeal  to  our  hearts  than  those  which 
foresee  the  human  wreckage  that  must  inevitably  result,  and  prepare 
relief  and  compensation.  As  our  vigorous,  u]3standing  young  men  put 
on  their  uniforms  and  go  to  the  training  camps,  our  thoughts  go  ahead 
of  them  across  the  seas  to  the  trenches  and  the  firing  line.  There  some 
of  them  must  suffer  wounds  and  disease  and  death  that  victory  may  be 
won  and  that  the  honor  and  safety  of  our  country  may  be  maintained. 
So  we  have  raised  millions  of  money  for  the  Red  Cross  and  have  enlisted 
the  services  of  devoted  men  and  women  in  preparing  hospitals,  and  ambu- 
lances, and  medical  and  surgical  supplies  against  the  death  and  suffering 
sure  to  come. 

A  measure  of  protection  and  relief  that  anticipates  even  more  fully 
and  humanely  the  needs  of  the  future  is  the  War  Insurance  Act  signed 
by  President  Wilson  a  few  weeks  ago.  This  law  provides  separation 
allowances  for  the  families  or  dependent  relatives  of  our  soldiers,  it 
establishes  liberal  rates  of  compensation  to  soldiers  who  are  wounded  or 
contract  disease  in  the  military  service,  and  it  offers  the  men  in  our 
army  and  navy  the  opportunity  to  secure  life  or  total  disability  insurance 
up  to  $10,000  at  the  lowest  rates  that  could  be  obtained  in  time  of  peace 
by  able-bodied  men  such  as  those  who  compose  our  military  forces.  As 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  McAdoo  has  said,  this  epoch-making  law 
affords  our  soldiers  and  sailors  ^'the  greatest  measure  of  protection  ever 
offered  to  its  fighting  forces  by  any  nation  in  the  history  of  the  world." 

At  a  time  like  this  when  the  nation  has  accepted  fully  its  responsi- 
bility toward  the  strong  young  men  who  are  today  preparing  to  fight  our 
battles  and,  if  necessary,  sacrifice  health  or  life  in  our  righteous  cause, 
it  is  fitting  that  we  should  look  backward  and  take  account  of  the  manner 
in  which  we  have  discharged  our  responsibility  to  those  other  young 
men  who  went  forth  bravely  and  with  self-sacrifice,  in  the  early  sixties, 
to  engage  in  the  conflicts  of  our  Civil  War.  Those  of  us  who  were  born 
after  that  great  struggle  and  have  grown  up  in  time  of  peace  have  never 
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felt  so  keen  an  appreciation  of  what  tlie  gray-haired  veterans  did  in  the 
days  of  their  youth  as  now,  when  we  see  the  young  men  of  this  generation 
leaving  school,  college,  business  house,  bank  and  workshop,  and  offering 
all  they  have  for  the  service  and  defense  of  their  country.  Life  is  dear 
to  these  young  men  and  its  richest  days  are  before  them,  yet  they  gladly 
risk  their  all  as  they  answer  the  call  to  the  colors.  So  it  was  with  the 
young  men  of  other  days,  with  the  boys  who  wore  the  blue  and  the  boys 
who  wore  the  gray. 

It  is  now  more  than  half  a  century  since  the  soldiers  of  the  Union  and 
Confederate  armies  disbanded  and  returned  to  their  homes.  We  are  in  a 
position  to  take  the  large  view  of  what  the  I^ation  and  the  States  have 
done  for  the  maimed  and  disabled  and  for  the  widows  and  children  of 
those  who  lost  their  lives.  As  to  the  Union  soldiers,  we  may  say  that  they 
have  been  cared  for  more  liberally  than  any  other  soldiers  up  to  the  time 
of  the  present  war.  Many  of  the  ISTorthern  States  have  joined  the  Federal 
Government  in  making  grants  for  the  relief  of  indigent  soldiers,  in  main- 
taining great  Soldiers'  Homes,  in  providing  institutions  for  soldiers' 
widows  and  orphans,  in  giving  former  soldiers  preferment  in  appoint- 
ments to  public  office,  in  exempting  veterans  from  various  public  obli- 
gations and  duties,  and  in  providing  artificial  limbs  and  appliances  for 
the  maimed  and  disabled.  When  death  has  claimed  the  veterans,  under 
certain  circumstances  the  Federal  Government  has  paid  the  expenses  of 
their  last  illness  and  burial  and  has  erected  headstones  to  mark  their 
graves.  Many  of  the  dead  have  found  their  last  resting  place  in  beauti- 
ful N^ational  cemeteries. 

But  the  most  important  provision  for  the  Union  veterans  has  been  in 
the  Federal  pension  system.  The  IsTorthern  soldiers  returned  trium- 
phant ;  they  had  saved  the  Union.  Theirs  was  the  control  of  the  Govern- 
ment. And  the  Federal  power  of  taxation  has  been  used  to  collect  from 
all  the  country — Worth  and  South  alike — the  billions  of  dollars  that  have 
been  distributed  to  the  Union  veterans  and  their  dependent  relatives  in 
the  ISTorth  and  West.  The  subscriptions  to  the  Second  Liberty  loan  a 
few  weeks  ago  amounted  to  $4,600,000,000.  It  was  a  great  triumph  of 
war  finance.  But  more  than  five  billion  dollars  have  been  paid  out  of 
the  l^ational  Treasury  in  Federal  pensions  since  1865.  And  hundreds 
of  millions  of  dollars  will  yet  be  expended  in  pensions  to  the  Union 
veterans  and  their  widows.  In  1910  the  Federal  pension  system  dis- 
tributed $4.55  of  public  money  per  capita  in  the  District  of  Columbia, 
$4.08  in  Maine,  $4.04  in  Vermont,  $3.96  in  Kansas,  and  $3.90  in  Indiana. 
In  the  same  year  the  per  capita  distribution  for  Federal  pensions  was 
$.19  in  South  Carolina,  $.21  in  Georgia,  $.29  in  Alabama,  $.30  in  I^orth 
Carolina,  and  $.74  in  Virginia.    In  1910  South  Carolina  had  about  the 
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same  population  as  Maine,  'New  Hampsliire,  and  Vermont  taken  to- 
gether. In  that  year  the  Federal  Government  paid  out  $292,000  in 
pensions  in  South  Carolina  and  in  the  group  of  ISTew  England  States  a 
total  of  $5,800,000.  If  the  single  Southern  State  contributed  equally 
according  to  its  population  to  the  Federal  internal  revenue  and  customs 
taxes  with  the  trio  of  New  England  States,  the  New  Englanders  enjoyed 
an  advantage  for  that  year  of  $5,500,000  in  the  expenditure  of  the 
Federal  revenues  for  military  pensions. 

In  giving  the  above  figures,  I  think  I  may  say  that  the  South  has 
never  been  hostile  to  liberal  ISTational  provision  for  soldiers  who  were 
disabled  in  the  Union  armies  or  for  the  widows  and  orphans  of  the  slain. 
Southern  Senators  and  Representatives  in  Congress  have  willingly  sup- 
ported liberal  expenditures  for  these  purposes.  But  unfortunately  the 
Federal  pension  system  has  been  accompanied  by  great  waste  and  extrava- 
gance in  giving  pensions  to  persons  who  had  little  just  claim.  Thus  the 
cost  of  the  system  has  been  vastly  increased  and  Southern  States  have 
had  to  contribute  large  amounts  through  Federal  taxation  for  unneces- 
sary pensions  in  the  !N^orth  and  West.  In  so  far  as  the  Federal  pension 
system  has  been  used  for  political  purposes  to  distribute  accumulated 
surplus  from  the  I^ational  Treasury,  it  has  been  a  heavy  and  unjust  drain 
on  the  financial  resources  of  the  South. 

^Notwithstanding  the  impoverished  condition  of  the  South  after  the 
Civil  War  and  the  unfairly  heavy  burden  placed  upon  the  Southern 
States  by  the  Federal  pension  system,  the  members  of  the  former  Con- 
federacy have  not  failed  to  undertake  to  provide  pensions  and  other  forms 
of  aid  and  relief  for  the  disabled  and  needy  among  their  own.  Confederate 
soldiers.  To  the  Federal  pensions  they  were  obliged  to  contribute  from 
the  very  hour  of  defeat.  But  as  soon  as  the  South  began  to  recover  its 
wealth  and  prosperity,  one  by  one  every  Southern  State  has  established 
a  Confederate  pension  system.  The  amounts  of  the  pensions  are  small 
as  compared  with  those  under  the  Federal  system,  but  with  the  increase 
in  resources  there  has  been  a  constant  increase  in  the  state  appropria- 
tions for  Confederate  pensions.  This  has  been  true  in  spite  of  the 
pressing  need  of  the  South  for  the  appropriation  of  public  money  for  the 
support  of  common  school  and  higher  education,  good  roads,  sanitation, 
and  the  protection  of  the  public  health,  and  for  the  maintenance  of 
necessary  state  institutions  for  the  dependent  and  defective  classes. 

Several  years  ago  I  made  an  extended  inquiry  into  the  subject  of  Con- 
federate pensions  in  the  course  of  which  I  secured  information  from  state 
officials  of  all  the  eleven  states  which  were  formerly  members  of  the 
Confederacy.    I  secured  the  facts  as  to  the  number  of  pensioners  and 
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tlie  amount  expended  in  Confederate  pensions  in  each  one  of  these  states 
in  1910.     The  result  was  as  follows: 

Confederate  Pensions,  1910 

Numher  of  Amount  Expended 

State                                                         Pensioners  in  1910 

Alabama    * 17,484  $      857,092 

Arkansas    ' 8,764  540,000 

Florida    5,905  644,606 

Georgia    15,772  937,554 

Louisiana    2,750  150,000 

Mississippi    9,225  400,000 

North   Carolina   17,000  450,000 

South  Carolina    9,592  252,102 

Tennessee    7,590  ,               500,000 

Texas 11,571  '     ^~        500,000 

Virginia   16,000  515,000 


121,653  $  5,746,354 

Though  many  Southern  States  have  increased  their  Confederate  pen- 
sion expenditures  since  1910^  the  table  is  valuable  as  showing  what  was 
being  done  at  that  time.  It  is  also  valuable  for  purposes  of  comparison 
with  the  Federal  pension  expenditures  in  1910,  to  the  payment  of  which 
the  South  also  contributed.  While  there  were  121,653  Confederate  state 
pensioners  who  received  $5,746,354,  there  were  on  the  rolls  of  the  Federal 
Government  921,083  Union  pensioners  who  received  $159,975,000.  Of 
the  total  number  of  Union  pensioners,  75,388  resided  in  the  former  Con- 
federate States  and  received  a  total  of  $12,482,000.  The  average  Con- 
federate pension  in  1910  to  the  limited  number  of  really  needy  veterans 
was  $47.24  for  the  year.  The  average  annual  pension  to  the  far  larger 
list  of  Union  pensioners  was  $171.90.  The  Union  pensioners  in  the 
Southern  States  received  on  the  average  $165.44  in  1910. 

The  money  for  the  support  of  the  state  pension  systems  for  Confeder- 
ate veterans  and  their  widows  is  in  some  states  raised  by  a  special  direct 
tax  on  assessed  property.  Elsewhere  it  is  paid  out  of  general  treasury 
funds  or  by  a  combination  of  both  methods.  The  central  administration 
6f  Confederate  pension  laws  is  usually  intrusted  to  the  State  Auditor, 
or  to  a  state  board  of  pensions,  or  to  a  combination  of  the  two.  Georgia 
and  Texas  each  have  an  elective  state  officer  known  as  the  Commissioner 
of  Pensions  to  administer  the  Confederate  pension  system. 

Georgia  is  the  state  which  has  expended  most  for  Confederate  pen- 
sions. She  passed  laws  in  1879  and  1887  to  supply  artificial  limbs  to 
disabled  Confederate  soldiers.  In  1889  she  began  regular  annual  pay- 
ments to  disabled  and  diseased  soldiers,  expending  $159,000  in  that  year. 
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From  time  to  time  her  pension  system  was  made  more  liberal.  The 
latest  exact  statistics  I  have  are  those  of  1916,  when  Georgia  had  16,845 
pensioners  and  disbursed  $1,015,000.  Including  the  year  1916,  Georgia 
had  expended  nearly  twenty  million  dollars  for  Confederate  pensions, 
a  great  amount  for  a  single  Southern  State.  If  she  has  continued  to 
expend  at  the  rate  of  over  a  million  dollars  a  year,  the  total  pension  outlay 
is  now  very  close  to  twenty-one  million  dollars.  Some  of  the  rates 
being  paid  by  Georgia  in  1916  were  $150  a  year  for  total  loss  of 
sight ;  for  total  disability  for  labor  so  as  to  be  helpless  $100 ;  for  the  loss 
of  a  hand,  $100;  for  incapacity  to  perform  manual  labor,  $50;  for  the 
total  loss  of  hearing,  $30;  and  so  on  for  other  disabilities.  Indigent 
Confederate  soldiers  and  the  widows  of  Confederate  soldiers  received 
sixty  dollars  a  year.  The  rates  paid  for  specific  disabilities  in  Georgia 
are  much  lower  than  those  paid  under  the  Federal  pension  system.  For 
instance,  the  Federal  Government  pays  to  former  Union  soldiers  who 
were  disabled  in  military  service  $1,200  a  year  for  total  loss  of  sight; 
$480  a  year  for  total  loss  of  hearing;  $360  a  year  for  loss  of  a  hand; 
$360  a  year  for  incapacity  to  perform  manual  labor;  and  for  the  loss 
of  a  thumb,  $96  a  year. 

'Next  to  Georgia,  Alabama  is  the  Southern  State  which  spends  the 
greatest  total  amount  annually  for  Confederate  pensions,  and  possibly 
she  may  have  exceeded  Georgia  in  some  recent  years.  Florida  has  a  com- 
paratively small  number  of  Confederate  pensioners  (4,860  in  1912)  and 
has  a  special  pension  tax  which  enables  her  to  pay  more  liberal  rates 
than  other  Southern  States.  In  1912  she  paid  $150  a  year  for  such 
serious  injuries  as  total  loss  of  sight,  or  loss  of  both  hands  or  both  feet, 
or  for  total  disability.  The  Florida  rate  for  inability  to  earn  a  livelihood 
by  manual  labor  is  $120  a  year.  Widows  also  receive  the  $120  rate. 
The  average  pension  in  Florida  in  1912  was  $121.25. 

I  shall  not  attempt  here  to  give  details  regarding  pensions  in  all  the 
Southern  States  nor  to  take  up  that  other  form  of  relief  which  has  been 
generally  provided — homes  supported  by  the  state  and  by  private  organi- 
zations for  Confederate  soldiers  and  their  widows.  By  1912  all  the 
Southern  States  together  were  spending  nearly  $7,000,000  a  year  for 
Confederate  pensions,  and,  if  I  had  more  recent  statistics  at  hand,  I  am 
sure  that  they  would  show  that  the  amount  is  by  this  time  considerably 
larger. 

In  the  remainder  of  my  paper  I  intend  to  discuss  what  will  doubtless 
be  of  more  special  interest  to  this  audience — the  history  of  Confederate 
pensions  and  relief  in  l^orth  Carolina.  For  the  facts  presented  in  this 
part  of  my  paper  I  am  much  indebted  to  research  carried  on  at  my  sug- 
gestion by  Mr.  C.  O.  Fisher,  formerly  one  of  my  students  and  now  Presi- 
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dent  White  Fellow  in  Political  and  Social  Science  at  Cornell  University. 
Mr.  Fislier's  work  was  greatly  facilitated  tiirough  the  courtesy  of  Mr. 
E.  D.  W.  Connor,  Secretary  of  the  North  Carolina  Historical  Com- 
mission, who  gave  him  access  to  the  Vance  manuscripts  and  other  valu- 
able documents. 

While  the  Civil  War  was  in  progress,  much  was  done  in  this  State  for 
the  aid  and  relief  of  the  needy  families  of  Confederate  soldiers.  The 
principal  sources  of  aid  were  appropriations  and  supplies  furnished  as 
the  result  of  appropriations  by  the  State  Legislature,  supplementary 
appropriations  and  contributions  by  the  counties,  and  gifts  by  voluntary 
organizations  and  individuals.  Mr.  Fisher  has  calculated  that  $6,020,000 
was  appropriated  by  the  General  Assembly  during  the  Civil  War  in 
grants  for  the  relief  of  the  indigent  families  of  soldiers.  The  money  was 
apportioned  to  the  several  counties  on  the  basis  of  the  white  population 
as  shown  in  the  census  of  1860,  and  was  distributed  under  the  direction 
of  county  authorities.*  For  those  counties  whose  territory  was  in  pos- 
session of  the  enemy,  special  provision  was  made  by  which  the  indigent 
families  could  get  their  share  direct  from  the  State  Treasurer.  Of  course 
these  appropriations  were  in  depreciated  paper  money  and  did  not  have 
a  purchasing  value  corresponding  to  their  nominal  amount.  The  reports 
of  the  State  Treasurer  do  not  show  how  much  was  actually  disbursed 
under  the  various  acts.  But  a  great  deal  of  help  was  undoubtedly  given 
to  families  left  in  distress  through  the  loss  of  the  breadwinner. 

An  even  larger  amount  of  aid  was  given  from  money  raised  by  counties 
through  the  levying  of  special  taxes  or  the  sale  of  bonds.  The  records  of 
such  county  disbursements  are  fragmentary  and  incomplete.  Informa- 
tion has  to  be  gleaned  from  the  correspondence  of  the  period  and  from 
newspapers.  In  some  cases  the  Legislature  gave  special  authority  to 
counties  to  levy  taxes  or  sell  bonds  to  raise  money  for  the  relief  of  the 
families  of  soldiers.  Usually  the  counties  seem  to  have  acted  without 
special  authorization  from  the  Legislature.  Sometimes  money  was  paid 
out;  sometimes  an  agent  was  appointed  to  purchase  supplies  and  dis- 
tribute them. 

This  method  of  county  relief  produced  many  inequalities.  In  some 
sections  the  needy  received  far  better  care  than  in  others.  For  example. 
Wake  County  in  1864  distributed  supplies  rather  than  money.  A  lone 
woman  received  one-half  bushel  of  meal  and  five  pounds  of  bacon  per 
month.  The  allowance  per  month  to  a  woman  with  children  was  five 
pounds  of  bacon  per  head,  a  half  bushel  of  meal  for  herself,  and  an  addi- 


*For  further  details,  see  the  article  by  Mr.  C.  O.  Fisher  on  "The  Relief  of 
Soldiers'  Families  in  North  Carolina  During  the  Civil  War"  in  the  South 
Atlantic  Quarterly  for  January,  1917. 
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tional  peck  of  meal  for  each  child.  At  her  option  she  might  take  the 
money  equivalent  of  the  above  supplies.  This  would  not  seem  to  give 
much  margin  above  the  barest  necessities  for  the  support  of  life.  At 
about  the  same  time  the  Fayetteville  Observer  reported  that  the  provision 
made  in  Cumberland  County  for  assisting  the  families  of  soldiers  was  so 
liberal  that  the  poor  of  the  county  by  their  own  confession  had  never  been 
so  well  provided  for  as  since  the  war.  Early  in  1865  Guilford  County 
was  giving  $20  per  month  to  each  needy  wife  and  $10  to  each  dependent 
child  of  a  Confederate  soldier.  But  prices  were  so  high  that  this  allow- 
ance was  by  no  means  adequate  to  supply  the  necessities  of  life  without 
supplementary  aid  from  other  sources. 

It  is  not  possible  to  give  exact  information  as  to  the  total  amount 
expended  by  the  counties  in  providing  for  the  aid  of  the  destitute  families 
of  Confederate  soldiers.  In  addition  to  the  amount  paid  out  of  the 
receipts  of  ordinary  or  special  taxation,  a  very  large  debt  was  incurred. 
Professor  Hamilton  of  the  University  of  l^orth  Carolina  says  in  his 
"Reconstruction  in  IN'orth  Carolina"  (page  71)  that  at  the  close  of  the 
Civil  War  the  debts  of  the  counties  incurred  for  the  purpose  of  giving 
relief  to  the  destitute  families  of  soldiers  amounted  to  more  than  twenty 
million  dollars. 

Large  contributions  for  the  relief  of  soldiers'  families  were  also  made 
by  ladies'  societies  and  other  organizations  as  well  as  by  private  indi- 
viduals. The  proceeds  of  many  entertainments  were  devoted  to  this 
worthy  purpose.  In  Governor  Vance's  correspondence  is  a  letter  from 
Major  H.  A.  London,  dated  September  28,  1863,  in  which  he  enclosed 
$105  which  had  been  raised  by  the  young  ladies  of  Pittsboro  in  a  musical 
concert  given  for  the  relief  of  soldiers.  Hundreds  of  other  organizations 
throughout  the  state  engaged  in  similar  work.  Many  private  indi- 
viduals honorably  distinguished  themselves  by  aiding  the  families  of 
soldiers.  An  instance  of  especial  interest  to  me  is  found  in  a  letter  which 
President  Braxton  Craven  of  Trinity  College  wrote  Governor  Vance  on 
February  24,  1863,  in  which  he  stated  that  he  had  assumed  the  responsi- 
bility for  supplying  thirty  or  forty  families  with  corn.  An  interesting 
character  engaged  in  going  from  place  to  place  to  raise  funds  for  soldiers' 
relief  was  Miss  Mary  Ann  Buie.  She  stated  in  a  letter  to  Governor 
Vance  that  she  had  collected  more  than  half  a  million  dollars  for  this 
purpose.  So  highly  appreciated  was  her  work  that  she  was  presented 
with  a  splendid  silver  service  as  a  token  of  esteem.  Others,  notably  Mrs. 
Agnes  Patrick  and  R«v.  Dr.  Deems,  occupied  themselves  in  providing 
schools  for  the  education  of  the  orphan  children  of  Confederate  soldiers. 
These  few  instances  of  patriotic  and  public-spirited  work  by  private  indi- 
viduals must  suffice,  although  there  were  many  other  cases  equally  worthy 
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of  mention.  In  general,  it  appears  from  tlie  facts  tliat  are  available  to 
us  that  tlie  people  of  the  State  during  the  Civil  War  discharged  with 
much  credit  to  themselves  the  duty  of  caring  for  the  needy  families  of 
the  soldiers  at  the  front. 

After  the  Civil  War,  the  State  was  exhausted  and  the  time  was  not 
favorable  for  the  provision  of  a  pension  system.  The  first  step  taken 
was  to  provide  artificial  limbs  for  soldiers  who  had  lost  limbs  in  service. 
Although  the  nature  of  the  arrangement  is  not  clear,  it  seems  certain 
that  even  before  the  War  ended  the  State  undertook  to  furnish  artificial 
limbs  at  the  public  expense  to  private  soldiers  who  needed  them.  Acts 
of  the  General  Assembly  providing  for  the  supplying  of  artificial  limbs 
by  the  State  were  ratified  early  in  1866.  The  disabled  soldiers  were 
required  to  come  to  Raleigh  to  have  the  limbs  fitted,  and  Governor  Worth 
secured  a  house  in  which  they  were  able  to  live  while  there  for  that 
purpose.  The  railroads  gave  the  veterans  free  transportation,  and  the 
Governor  suggested  that  each  one  bring  his  basket  of  meat  and  bread 
with  him  from  home.  Later  the  State  agreed  to  reimburse  those  who 
had  purchased  artificial  limbs  for  themselves  and  to  allow  the  option  of 
the  acceptance  of  a  money  commutation  in  place  of  the  artificial  limbs. 
The  giving  of  commutation  to  those  who  had  lost  limbs  also  lead  to  a 
resolution  in  1867  authorizing  the  payment  of  $70  to  those  who  had  lost 
both  eyes.  The  expenditures  for  artificial  limbs  or  commutation  con- 
tinued for  many  years  and  finally  amounted  to  $86,000  or  more. 

As  early  as  March  10,  1866,  the  Legislature  ratified  an  act  authorizing 
the  Court  of  Pleas  and  Quarter  Sessions  of  each  county,  a  majority  of 
justices  being  present,  to  levy  and  collect,  as  they  deemed  necessary,  a 
tax  for  the  benefit  of  disabled  soldiers.  The  money  collected  was  to  be 
distributed  as  the  court  directed.  I  do  not  know  how  far  this  act  was 
effective  in  the  counties. 

After  March  1,  1867,  there  was  no  further  legislation  for  Confederate 
soldiers  until  1877.  It  was  the  Reconstruction  period,  and  the  legisla- 
tures of  that  decade  had  no  great  sympathy  with  the  needs  of  disabled 
Confederate  soldiers. 

ISTorth  Carolina  made  the  first  permanent  provision  for  the  regular 
payment  of  pensions  to  Confederate  soldiers  by  an  act  of  March  12, 
1879.  This  act  constituted  the  county  commissioners  in  each  county 
a  board  or  committee  for  the  relief  of  the  blind  and  maimed.  Soldiers 
who  had  lost  their  sight,  or  both  hands,  or  both  legs,  were  required  to 
appear  at  the  courthouse  before  the  committee  with  proof  that  the  disa- 
bility was  incurred  in  military  service.  The  Judge  of  the  Probate  Court 
transmitted  the  names  and  number  of  the  blind  and  disabled  to  the 
Governor.     The  Governor  then  authorized  the  State  Treasurer  to  pay 
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to  said  persons  the  sum  of  $60  annually  as  long  as  they  should  live.  In 
1883  this  law  was  amended  to  make  the  annual  payment  to  the  blind 
$120  instead  of  $60.  In  1899  soldiers  who  had  become  blind  since  the 
war  were  given  the  benefit  of  the  pension  law.  The  rate  for  soldiers  who 
had  lost  both  feet  or  both  arms  was  increased  to  $120  a  year  in  1901,  and 
by  an  act  of  1907  the  same  rate  was  given  to  a  soldier  who  had  lost  one 
arm  and  one  leg.  These  laws  providing  the  $120  rate  for  the  totally 
blind  and  the  seriously  maimed  constitute  a  special  provision  for  the 
class  of  veterans  entitled  to  the  most  liberal  treatment.  The  amount  of 
the  annual  payments  to  this  special  class  of  pensioners  is  now  not  far 
from  $13,000  a  year.  From  1879,  when  it  began,  to  the  present  time, 
this  part  of  the  State's  pension  system  has  cost  nearly  $300,000.  By  way 
of  comparison,  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  soldiers  who  became  totally 
blind  as  the  result  of  service  in  the  Union  Army  receive  from  the  Federal 
Government  $1,200  a  year,  or  ten  times  as  much  as  Confederate  soldiers 
similarly  afflicted. 

Though  the  laws  of  the  State  authorized  the  payment  of  pensions  to 
the  totally  blind  and  seriously  disabled  beginning  with  1879,  what  may 
be  called  the  regular  pension  system  of  the  State  dates  from  a  law  of 
1885.  This  law  appropriated  $30,000  annually  for  certain  classes  of 
disabled  Confederate  soldiers.  Widows  of  Confederate  soldiers  who 
had  lost  their  lives  in  service  were  also  included.  It  is  interesting  to 
note  that  Thomas  Dixon,  the  well-known  author,  was  in  1885,  at  the  age 
of  twenty-one,  a  member  of  the  House  of  Representatives  from  Cleve- 
land County  and  a  vigorous  champion  of  the  Confederate  pension  law. 
In  the  Senate,  one  of  its  advocates  was  Judge  H.  G.  Connor,  now  of  the 
Federal  Court  of  this  district. 

It  is  not  possible  for  me  here  to  go  into  the  details  of  the  administra- 
tion and  development  of  the  pension  system  inaugurated  in  1885.  I 
am  in  hopes  that  Mr.  Fisher,  who  has  made  a  careful  study  of  the  history 
of  the  ]^orth  Carolina  pension  system  from  its  beginning  to  the  present, 
will  later  publish  his  results.  In  1888  there  were  1,083  soldiers  and 
2,625  widows  on  the  pension  list,  each  of  whom  received  the  pittance  of 
$8.25  a  year.  The  Legislature  of  1889  provided  for  the  levying  of  a 
special  State  tax  on  property  and  the  polls  to  create  a  pension  fund. 
Four  classes  of  pensioners  were  provided  for,  graded  according  to  the 
seriousness  of  the  disability.  Widows  were  placed  in  the  fourth  class. 
In  1890  the  amounts  actually  paid  to  the  various  classes  were  $71,  $53.25, 
$35.50,  and  $17.75,  respectively.  As  the  pension  list  grew  in  numbers, 
not  even  these  modest  amounts  could  be  paid  in  later  years.  In  1901  the 
Legislature  provided  that  the  special  pension  tax  might  be  supplemented 
from  the  general  fund,  the  total  amount  to  be  appropriated  for  pensions 
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not  to  exceed  $200,000  a  year.  In  1903  a  revised  pension  law  was  passed. 
The  rates  authorized  for  the  four  classes  of  pensioners  were  $72,  $60, 
$48,  and  $30,  provided  that  the  pension  appropriation  of  $200,000  a 
year  was  sufficient  to  pay  such  rates.  The  amount  proved  insufficient. 
In  1905  the  annual  appropriation  was  increased  to  $275,000,  and  in 
1907  to  $400,000.  The  counties  of  the  State  were  authorized  in  1909  to 
levy  a  special  tax  to  raise  funds  to  supplement  the  Confederate  pensions 
paid  by  the  State.  Cumberland  County  had  received  authority  to  do 
this  under  an  act  of  1907.  So  far  as  I  have  been  informed,  it  is  the  only 
county  which  has  taken  such  action. 

The  State  appropriation  for  Confederate  pensions  was  raised  to 
$450,000  in  1909  and  $500,000  in  1911.  In  the  present  year  it  has  been 
advanced  to  $575,000.  There  are  now,  according  to  information  kindly 
supplied  by  the  State  Auditor,  7,099  soldiers  pensioned  and  5,748  widows. 
The  rates  paid  to  the  four  classes  are  $85,  $75,  $55,  and  $45  a  year. 
Widows  are  in  the  fourth  class,  except  that  a  small  number  of  blind 
widows  receive  the  $85  rate.  In  addition,  about  150  totally  blind  or 
maimed  soldiers  receive  the  $120  a  year  rate  out  of  the  general  fund. 
As  the  years  pass,  the  number  of  pensioners  is  falling  off.  There  are 
now  a  total  of  only  13,000  as  compared  with  over  17,000  in  1911.  The 
general  pension  law  of  1885  and  the  various  amendments  and  additions 
thereto  down  to  the  present  time  have  caused  the  expenditure  of  not  far 
from  $7,300,000. 

Through  the  efforts  of  the  Confederate  Veterans'  Association  and 
other  organizations  and  individuals,  the  Legislature  authorized  the 
establishment  of  a  Confederate  Soldiers'  Home  in  1891  and  made  a  small 
appropriation.  This  work  had  already  been  begun  on  a  small  scale 
through  private  initiative.  Appropriations  were  gradually  increased 
and  better  accommodations  provided.  The  home,  which  is  in  Raleigh, 
now  provides  for  about  175  veterans  and  the  appropriations  for  1917 
amounted  to  $42,500.  Inmates  of  the  Soldiers'  Home  are  not  entitled 
to  the  benefits  of  the  regular  pension  laws.  But  the  Legislature  of  1909 
passed  a  law  granting  to  them  an  annual  gift  of  $6  to  be  paid  in  quarterly 
installments.  I  suppose  this  was  intended  to  provide  the  veterans  with 
spending  money  for  tobacco  and  other  small  luxuries.  The  maintenance 
of  the  Soldiers'  Home  has  cost  over  $500,000  down  to  1917.  This  does 
not  include  some  special  appropriations  for  building  purposes. 

Mention  should  also  be  made  of  the  establishment  by  the  legislature  of 
1913  of  a  Confederate  Woman's  Home  for  the  needy  and  deserving  wives 
and  widows  of  Confederate  soldiers  and  for  other  deserving  women  of  the 
Confederacy.  This  home  has  been  located  at  Fayetteville,  and  I  under- 
stand that  after  some  delay  it  has  been  opened  for  its  worthy  work. 
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I  have  made  a  rough  estimate  of  the  amount  expended  by  the  state  gov- 
ernment for  pensions  and  other  relief  to  Confederate  soldiers  and  their 
widows  since  the  Civil  War  and  through  the  year  1917.  This  includes 
appropriations  for  artificial  limbs  and  commutation,  the  expenditures 
under  the  various  pension  laws  from  the  beginning,  and  the  maintenance 
of  the  Soldiers'  Home  at  Raleigh.  Some  small  items  have  doubtless 
been  overlooked  or  omitted.  An  approximation  of  the  total  is  between 
$8,200,000  and  $8,300,000.  For  a  single  state— not  one  of  the  most 
wealthy  in  the  Union — this  is  a  large  amount.  It  is  especially  creditable 
that  so  substantial  a  sum  has  been  expended  for  this  just  purpose  when 
we  consider  that  the  State  has  had  many  other  pressing  calls  upon  its 
treasury  and  that  its  people  have  been  indirectly  taxed  for  the  support 
of  the  Federal  pension  system. 

Compared  with  the  Federal  pension  system,  abuses  have  been  infre- 
quent in  the  payment  of  Confederate  pensions.  Doubtless  there  have 
been  cases  where  persons  who  did  not  deserve  pensions  have  succeeded  in 
being  placed  on  the  roll.  But  on  the  whole  payments  have  been  confined 
to  those  who  were  disabled  or  in  need.  The  limited  size  of  the  appropria- 
tions available  has  stood  in  the  way  of  extravagance.  There  have  at 
times  been  a  few  pauper  counties  which  have  received  more  in  pensions 
than  they  have  paid  into  the  State  Treasury  in  taxes,  but  such  a  condi- 
tion has  been  the  rare  exception.  An  analysis  made  from  the  State 
Treasurer's  report  for  1914  shows  the  relative  size  of  the  pension  appro- 
priations and  other  State  appropriations.  In  that  year  the  appropria- 
tions for  pensions  and  soldiers'  relief  of  all  kinds  amounted  to  $546,000; 
for  public  schools,  $736,000;  for  the  higher  institutions  of  learning, 
$446,000,  for  institutions  for  dependent  and  defective  members  of  society 
$802,000. 

As  the  young  men  of  JN^orth  Carolina  go  forth  to  another  war,  it  is 
gratifying  to  know  that  the  resources  of  the  whole  nation  are  now  back 
of  the  compensation,  relief,  and  insurance  provisions  that  have  been 
made  to  protect  them,  so  far  as  is  humanly  possible,  against  the  evils 
and  sufferings  incidental  to  warfare.  But  this  fact  should  lend  emphasis 
to  the  need  and  justice  of  doing  all  that  the  resources  of  our  common- 
wealth permit  for  the  aid  and  comfort  of  the  poor  and  disabled  among 
the  surviving  Confederate  soldiers  who  half  a  century  ago  in  the  days 
of  their  youth  risked  their  all  in  the  service  of  the  State. 
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Medical  and  Pharmaceutical  Conditions  in  the  Confederacy 


By  E.  Vebnon  Howell, 

Professoe  of  Phakmacy,  University  of  North  Carolina 


In  presenting  this  paper,  I  wisli  to  state  in  tlie  beginning  that  I  am 
more  interested  in  collecting  source  material  than  in  the  analysis  and 
presentation  of  it  in  the  form  of  written  history.  The  present  paper  is 
an  effort  to  present  to  you  some  interesting  facts  from  items  in  my  col- 
lection. As  there  is  source  material  lacking  in  the  collection,  you  will 
find  gaps  in  this  paper.  In  considering  the  subject,  Medical  and  Pharma- 
ceutical Conditions  in  the  Confederacy,  with  particular  reference  to 
^N'orth  Carolina,  some  idea  of  the  conditions  prevailing  during  the  early 
part  of  the  war  should  be  kept  in  mind.  First,  that  medicines,  surgical 
instruments,  and  supplies  were  treated  as  contraband  of  war  by  the 
United  States;  second,  that  before  the  war,  and  in  the  first  part  of  it, 
surgeons,  hospital  attendants,  nurses,  and  ambulance  drivers  had  no 
status  in  international  law  other  than  that  accorded  the  soldiers  on  the 
field ;  third,  that  for  a  part  of  the  war  prisoners  were  not  exchanged,  this 
fact  resulting,  as  far  as  the  South  was  concerned,  in  the  overcrowding  of 
prisons,  thus  overtaxing  an  inadequate  supply  of  medicines  and  of  foods 
suitable  for  a  sick  diet.  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  paper  to  discuss  these 
facts  as  introductory  to  the  consideration  of  the  general  subject. 

The  Medical  Department  of  the  regular  army  of  the  United  States 
at  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War  was  composed  of : 

One  surgeon-general,  with  the  rank  of  colonel; 

Thirty  surgeons,  with  the  rank  of  major; 

Eighty-four  assistant  surgeons  with  the  rank  of  first  lieutenant  for 
the  first  ^ve  years  of  service;  thereafter  with  that  of  captain  until  pro- 
moted to  major. 

There  was  no  hospital  corps,  l^ursing  and  hospital  help  was  per- 
formed at  first  by  soldiers  detailed  for  this  duty  from  the  regular  line. 
This  Medical  Department  was  a  coordinate  branch  of  the  general  staff, 
without  its  members  being  attached  to  any  regiment  or  command.  Their 
services  could  be  demanded  wherever  needed.  In  short,  the  Medical 
Corps  was  too  small  for  a  war  that  developed  to  such  huge  proportions, 
and  no  adequate  or  suitable  provision  had  been  made  for  its  expansion. 
Thus  the  medical  staff  of  trained  officers,  115  in  all,  was  the  nucleus  of 
the  Hospital  Service  for  the  army.  From  these,  twenty-seven  of  Southern 
birth  or  sympathy  resigned,  three  to  a  private  practice,  while  twenty-four 
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tendered  their  services  to  tlie  Confederacy  and  became  in  turn  the 
nucleus  of  the  Medical  Corps  of  the  Confederate  Army.  Dr.  Samuel  P. 
Moore,  of  South  Carolina,  major  and  surgeon  of  the  United  States  Army, 
became  Surgeon-General  of  the  Confederate  Army,  and  remained  so 
during  the  war. 

The  medical  cordis  of  the  Union  reached  ten  thousand.^  Records  show 
that  the  casualties  among  the  regular  and  volunteer  Federal  medical 
officers  were  thirty-two  killed  in  battle,  nine  killed  by  accident,  eighty- 
three  wounded  in  action,  of  whom  ten  died — four  in  Confederate  prisons, 
seven  of  yellow  fever,  three  of  cholera,  and  two  hundred  and  seventy- 
one  of  other  diseases  incidental  to  camp  life  or  exposure  in  the  field.^ 
Other  facts  in  regard  to  the  Federal  Medical  Corps  are  on  record  in  the 
Medical  and  Surgical  History  of  the  War  of  the  Rebellion,  covering  the 
period  from  May,  1862,  to  the  end  of  the  war. 

When  the  Federal  army  occupied  Richmond,  the  conflagration  of 
April  2,  1865,  destroyed  the  house  occupied  by  Surgeon-General  Moore, 
and  the  adjoining  building,  stored  with  his  papers  and  records.  This 
loss  precludes  a  detailed  statement  depending  upon  official  records.  An 
interesting  source  of  information  can  be  found  in  the  library  of  the 
University  of  N'orth  Carolina,  the  Confederate  States  Medical  and 
Surgical  Journal,  including  the  rare  number,  the  thirteenth,  of  which 
there  are  only  one  or  two  other  copies  in  existence.  This  magazine  was 
published  in  Richmond  in  1864-5,  and  includes  original  papers,  letters, 
and  hospital  reports  which  furnish  many  interesting  items  obtainable, 
so  far  as  I  know,  from  no  other  source. 

Dr.  Edward  Warren  reported  the  loss  of  valuable  papers  from  the 
Medical  Department  of  North  Carolina  by  a  band  of  raiders. 

The  organization  of  the  Confederate  Medical  Department  was  modeled 
at  the  outbreak  of  the  war  after  that  of  the  Union  Army.  The  medical 
staff  was  composed  of  three  grades  of  rank :  One  surgeon-general,  with 
rank,  emoluments,  and  allowances  of  a  brigadier  general  of  cavalry; 
about  one  thousand  surgeons  with  rank,  allowances,  and  emoluments 
of  a  major  of  cavalry;  and  about  two  thousand  assistant  surgeons,  with 
the  rank  of  captain  of  cavalry.^ 

In  1861,  Charles  E.  Johnson,  M.D.,  Surgeon-General  of  ISTorth  Caro- 
lina, published  "Regulations  for  the  Medical  Department  of  the  Military 
Forces  of  ISTorth  Carolina,''  as  follows : 

REGULATIONS  FOR  THE  MEDICAL  DEPARTMENT 

1.  The  Surgeon  General,  under  the  authority  of  the  Governor,  and  the 
Military  Laws  of  the  State,  is  charged  with  the  administrative  details  of  the 
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Medical  Department,  the  government  of  hospitals,  the  regulation  of  the  duties 
of  Surgeons  and  Assistant  Surgeons,  and  the  assignment  of  Surgeons  or 
Assistant  Surgeons,  where  needed,  for  local  or  detached  service.  He  will 
issue  orders  and  instructions  relating  to  their  professional  duties,  and  all 
communications  from  them,  which  require  his  action,  will  be  made  directly 
to  him. 

2.  The  medical  supplies  required  by  Surgeons  and  Assistant  Surgeons  will 
be  obtained  by  a  requisition  on  the  Surgeon  General,  a  duplicate  of  the 
requisition  of  the  Surgeon  or  Assistant  Surgeon  being  furnished  to  be  filed. 

3.  When  a  medical  ofiicer  transfers  medical  supplies  to  another,  or  to  a 
different  post,  he  will  take  a  receipt  for  the  same. 

4.  Medical  officers  will  account  for  all  medical  supplies  that  come  into  their 
possession. 

5.  The  senior  medical  officer  of  a  hospital  will  distribute  the  patients, 
according  to  convenience  and  the  nature  of  their  complaints,  into  wards  or 
divisions,  under  the  particular  charge  of  the  Assistant  Surgeons,  and  will 
visit  them  himself  each  day,  as  frequently  as  the  sick  or  wounded  may  require, 
accompanied  by  the  Assistant,  Hospital  Steward,  and  Nurse. 

6.  His  prescriptions  of  medicine  and  diet  are  daily  to  be  written  down  in  a 
register,  with  the  name  of  the  patient  and  number  of  the  bed;  and  the  Assist- 
ant or  Steward,  in  his  absence,  will  see  that  the  directions  are  carried  out. 

7.  He  will,  if  in  charge  of  a  hospital  or  post,  with  the  approval  of  the  com- 
manding officer,  appoint  a  steward,  cooks,  and  nurses,  who  will  be  under 
his  orders. 

8.  He  will  enforce  the  proper  hospital  regulations  to  promote  health  and 
prevent  contagion,  by  ventilated  and  not  crowded  rooms,  scrupulous  cleanli- 
ness, changes  of  bed  linen,  etc. 

9.  At  the  Surgeon's  call  the  sick  in  each  company  will  be  conducted  to  the 
hospital  by  the  First  Sergeant,  who  will  hand  to  the  Surgeon  in  his  company 
book  a  list  of  all  the  sick,  on  which  list  the  Surgeon  shall  state  who  are  to 
remain  or  go  into  hospital;  who  are  to  return  to  quarters  as  sick  or  con- 
valescent; what  duties  the  convalescents  in  quarters  are  capable  of,  or  any 
other  information  in  regard  to  the  sick  of  the  company  which  he  may  have 
to  communicate  to  the  commander,  and  report  to  him.     (Form  1.) 

10.  Soldiers  in  hospital,  patients  or  attendants,  except  stewards,  shall  be 
mustered  on  the  rolls  of  the  hospital  department. 

11.  When  a  patient  is  transferred  from  one  hospital  to  another,  the  medical 
officer  shall  send  with  him  an  account  of  his  case  and  the  treatment.     (Form  4.) 

12.  The  regulations  for  the  service  of  hospitals  apply  as  far  as  practicable 
to  the  service  in  the  field. 

13.  The  senior  medical  officer  of  each  hospital,  post,  regiment  or  detach- 
ment, will  keep  the  following  records:  a  register  of  patients  (Form  2),  a 
prescription  and  diet  book  (Form  3),  a  case  book,  copies  of  his  requisitions, 
monthly  returns  of  sick  and  wounded,  an  order  and  letter  book,  in  which  will 
be  transcribed  all  orders  and  letters  relating  to  his  duties. 

14.  Ordinarily,  hospital  attendants  are  allowed  as  follows:  to  a  general 
hospital,  one  steward,  one  nurse  to  ten  patients,  and  one  cook  to  thirty;  to  a 
post  or  garrison  of  one  company,  one  steward,  one  nurse,  one  cook,  and  for 
every  two  companies  more,  one  nurse. 

15.  Medical  officers,  in  giving  certificates  of  disability,  are  to  take  particular 
care  in  all  cases  which  have  been  under  their  charge,  and  especially  in  epi- 
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lepsy,  convulsions,   chronic   rheumatism,   gout,  derangement  of  the   urinary 
organs,  ophthalmia,  ulcers,  or  any  obscure  diseases. 

16.  As  soon  as  companies  are  organized  and  offered  for  service,  the  Surgeon 
or  Assistant  Surgeon  will  examine  the  members  and  vaccinate  them,  if 
necessary. 

17.  Every  medical  officer  will  report  to  the  Surgeon-General  the  date  when 
he  arrives  at  a  station,  or  when  he  leaves  it,  and  his  orders  in  the  case. 

18.  Surgeons  will  make  to  the  Surgeon-General  a  monthly  return  (Form  7) 
of  the  medical  officers  of  the  Command,  and  a  consolidated  monthly  report 
of  the  sick  and  wounded  from  the  several  reports  made  to  them;  giving  the 
disease,  name,  regiment  and  company,  discharges  and  deaths  (Form  5).  Also 
a  return  of  medicines,  instruments,  hospital  stores,  furniture,  etc.     (Form  6). 

19.  If  it  be  at  any  time  necessary  to  employ  a  private  physician,  the  com- 
manding officer  may  do  it  by  written  contract,  reporting  a  duplicate  to  the 
Surgeon-General. 

20.  Assistant  Surgeons  will  obey  the  orders  of  their  Senior  Surgeon;  see 
that  subordinate  officers  do  their  duty,  and  aid  in  enforcing  the  regulations 
of  the  hospital. 

21.  The  Steward  will  take  charge  of  all  hospital  stores,  instruments,  furni- 
ture of  every  description,  and  supplies  for  the  sick;  keep  a  roster  of  nurses 
and  attendants;  and  make  out  returns  for  rations,  according  to  the  number 
in  hospital;  receive  and  distribute  rations,  and  submit  his  book  to  the  Surgeon, 
monthly,  for  examination,  or  oftener  if  required.  He  will  issue  the  stores  to 
nurses  and  cooks,  and  enter  the  amount  delivered  in  his  book.  He  will  be 
responsible  for  furniture,  bedding,  cooking  utensils,  etc.,  and  keep  the  store- 
room neat  and  clean.     (Form  6.) 

22.  In  the  management  of  hospitals  and  posts,  cleanliness,  order,  regularity 
in  meals,  attention  to  cooking,  and  special  care  of  the  sick  and  wounded,  are 
particularly  enjoined  upon  the  medical  officers. 

23.  In  passing  a  recruit,  the  medical  officer  is  to  examine  him  stripped; 
to  see  that  he  has  free  use  of  all  his  limbs;  that  his  chest  is  ample;  that  his 
hearing,  vision,  and  speech  are  perfect;  and  that  he  is  not  suffering  from  any 
disorder  or  infirmity  that  may  unfit  him  for  military  service. 

After  these  regulations^  there  was  printed  as  a  guide  to  surgeons, 
"Directions  to  Army  Surgeons/'  from  a  pamphlet  on  the  Hospital 
Brigade,  by  G.  J.  Guthrie,  Surgeon-General  to  the  British  forces  in  the 
Crimean  War.  This  was  followed  by  types  of  the  Eight  Form  Reports 
for  the  Medical  Department,  to  be  used  by  the  practicing  physicians  and 
surgeons : 

1.  Morning  Report  of  the  surgeon  of  a  regiment,  post,  or  garrison. 

2.  Register  of  Patient  and 

3.  Prescription  Book  and  Diet  Book. 

4.  Report  to  be  sent  with  patients  to  a  general  hospital. 

5.  Discharges  and  Deaths. 

6.  Return  of  medicines,  instruments,  hospital  stores,  furniture,  etc. 

7.  Monthly  Report  of  the  sick  and  wounded. 

8.  Report  of  recruits  examined. 
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If  these,  when  filled  out,  had  not  been  destroyed,  we  would  have  had 
source  material  for  a  Medical  History  of  the  Confederacy. 

The  ^'Regulations"  and  the  "Directions  to  Army  Surgeons,"  printed 
in  pamphlet  form  by  Strother  &  Marcom,  Raleigh,  I^.  C,  1861,  were 
used  as  guides  for  the  medical  forces. 

LEGAL  STATUS  OF  THE  AEMY  SURGEON 

Previous  to  the  War  of  Secession,  the  status  of  the  surgeons,  medical 
men,  and  hospital  attendants  was  not  clearly  defined  in  international 
law  nor  the  treatment  of  them  differentiated  from  that  visited  upon 
active  combatants  in  the  practice  of  belligerent  armies  and  nations. 
They  were  made  prisoners  of  war  when  captured  and  were  subjected, 
so  far  as  can  be  ascertained,  to  the  same  treatment  as  the  soldier  in  the 
field.  Thus  when  attending  the  wounded  during  a  battle,  the  surgeons, 
in  case  the  enemy  because  of  the  fortunes  of  war  were  able  to  approach 
them,  either  had  to  abandon  the  sufferers  and  retire  with  their  friends 
or  submit  to  capture  and  afterwards  undergo  the  hardships  of  imprison- 
ment. The  fears  which  thus  assailed  the  medical  man  and  the  frequent 
abandonment  and  disregard  of  the  wounded,  instead  of  mitigating,  often 
accentuated  the  horrors  of  war.  This  practice  was  changed  in  the  early 
part  of  the  Civil  War.  The  incident  which  led  to  its  discontinuance  and 
which  contributed  to  the  establishment  in  the  law  of  nations,  as  a  great 
beneficent  and  humanitarian  measure,  of  the  present  system  which  neu- 
tralizes medical  men,  hospital  supplies,  and  nurses,  is  associated  with  the 
name  of  Stonewall  Jackson.  During  the  Battle  of  Winchester,  May  25, 
1862,  Jackson's  forces  captured  the  Federal  hospital,  the  doctors,  attend- 
ants, nurses,  and  wounded.  The  Confederate  general  ordered  the  Federal 
brigade  surgeon.  Dr.  Peale,  to  remain  in  charge  of  the  hospital  and 
continue  his  duties  to  the  sick  and  wounded.  Jackson  then  went  a  step 
further  and  performed  one  of  those  magnanimous  acts  which  has  endeared 
him  to  the  South.  The  surgeons  and  assistant  surgeons  were  "uncon- 
ditionally released"  after  they  had  pledged  themselves  "on  their  honor" 
to  report  in  person  to  the  Secretary  of  War  of  the  United  States  and  to 
exercise  their  influence  and  "best  efforts  that  the  same  number  of  medical 
ofiicers  of  the  Confederate  States  Army,  now  prisoners,  or  who  may  be 
hereafter  taken,  be  released  on  the  same  terms."  This  was  done  in  order 
that  this  principle  should  be  established  thereafter  in  the  relations  of  the 
Confederacy  with  the  United  States.  Jackson  also  felt  that  physicians, 
since  they  had  not  caused  the  war,  and  since  they  did  not  fight  in  the 
battles,  should  not  be  compelled  to  suffer  the  consequences  which  oc- 
curred to  those  who  had  done  these  things.     It  is  not  too  much  to  claim 
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that  the  action  of  Jackson  contributed  to  the  foundation  in  the  world 
of  the  lied  Cross,  if  it  did  not  actually  originate  it,  as  this  action 
anticipated  the  first  Geneva  Conference  by  a  year  and  the  official  Geneva 
Conference  by  nearly  two  years.  It  was  fitting  that  the  Confederate 
Government  should  await  the  action  of  the  Washington  authorities  on 
the  conduct  and  suggestion  of  Jackson. 

That  action  came  on  July  6,  a  week  after  the  Battle  of  Seven  Pines  or 
Fair  Oaks,  when  a  general  order  was  issued  from  Washington  to  the 
effect  that  surgeons  should  be  considered  noncombatants  and  not  sent 
to  prison  when  captured.  Respecting  this  matter,  a  correspondence, 
characterized  by  the  utmost  courtesy  on  both  sides,  followed  between 
General  McClellan  and  General  Lee,  and  resulted,  on  July  17th,  in  the 
acceptance  by  General  Lee  for  the  Confederacy  of  the  idea  presented 
by  the  order  as  a  definite  policy.  In  the  formal  military  regulations  of 
the  United  States,  this  method  of  treating  members  of  the  medical  staff 
was  embodied  in  section  53  of  the  famous  general  order,  'No.  100,  written 
by  Francis  Lieber  and  published  by  the  United  States  Government,  April 
24,  1863. 

HOSPITAL  SERVICE 

The  Confederate  Government  followed  for  the  most  part  the  plan  of 
the  Union  Army  in  the  establishment  of  hospitals;  i.  e.,  when  troops 
began  to  go  into  camp,  at  the  commencement  of  the  war,  each  regiment 
established  a  Regimental  Hospital  constructed  on  a  general  plan.  When 
several  regiments  were  grouped  as  brigades,  the  Regimental  Hospitals 
were  placed  at  one  point,  thus  developing  the  Brigade  Hospital  system. 
This  same  plan  led  to  the  forming  of  Division  Hospitals  formed  by  the 
uniting  of  Brigade  Hospitals.  When  war  began  it  was  necessary  to 
organize  other  hospitals,  more  permanent  in  character,  to  provide  for  the 
sick,  that  could  not  be  moved,  for  the  wounded  after  a  battle,  and  for 
those  demanding  protracted  treatment.  These  were  known  as  General 
Hospitals,  which  were  in  turn  emptied  by  removing  patients  to  points 
further  removed  from  the  field  of  action.  Limitations  of  space  forbid 
the  tracing  of  this  development,  hampered  by  questions  as  to  authority, 
retarded  by  cases  of  inefficiency,  beset  by  instances  of  graft,  up  to  the  final 
organization  that  prevailed  at  the  close  of  the  war.  In  our  State  public 
criticism  was  first  caused  by  the  large  number  of  deaths  in  camp  from 
measles  and  pneumonia.  This  led  to  an  attack  on  the  method  of  appoint- 
ing surgeons,  and  to  the  question  of  medical  supplies,  which  at  first  were 
not  in  the  hands  of  any  medical  department.*  The  lack  of  a  centralized 
purchasing  board  originated  difficulties  then,  just  as  now,  and  leads  one 


*A  Plea  for  the  Medical  Staff  of  Our  Army.     E.  D.  Fenner,  N.  C.  Med.  Jr.,  1861,  Vol.  Ill, 
p.  659. 
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to  tlie  conclusion  ttiat  mankind  is  very  slow  in  learning  from  experience. 
A  very  complete  list  of  hospitals  throughout  the  Confederate  States  is 
given  below.  The  small  number  given  for  Richmond,  for  instance,  might 
be  misleading  as  to  the  large  number  of  hospitals  there  at  various  times, 
and  for  that  reason  other  lists  for  Richmond  are  appended.  In  fact, 
private  hospitals  became  so  numerous  that  they  were  ordered  discon- 
tinued, none  being  allowed  unless  under  the  supervision  of  a  commis- 
sioned officer  with  a  rank  not  lower  than  that  of  captain  (the  rank  of  an 
assistant  surgeon).^ 

SURGEON-GENERAL  AND  MEDICAL  OFFICERS  ON  DUTY 

IN  HIS  OFFICE. 

S.  P.  Moore,  Surgeon-General,  C.  S.  Army. 
C.  H.  Smith,  Surgeon,  C.  S.  Army. 
Thomas  H.  Williams,  Surgeon,  C.  S.  Army. 
F.  Sorrel,  Surgeon,  C.  S.  Army. 
Charles  Brewer,  Surgeon,  P.  A.  C.  S. 
Herman  Baer,  Surgeon,  P.  A.  C.  S. 

MEDICAL  DIRECTORS  IN  THE  FIELD. 

Surgeo^  L.  Guild Army  Northern  Virginia. 

Surgeon  H.  McGuire Ewell's  Corps,  Army  Northern  Virginia. 

Surgeon  J.  D.  S.  CuUen Longstreet's  Corps,  Army  Northern  Virginia. 

Surgeon  J.  W.  Powell Hill's  Corps,  Army  Northern  Virginia. 

Surgeon  J.  B.  Fontaine Calvary  Corps,  Army  Northern  Virginia. 

Sm-geon  John  A.  Hunter Beckinridge's  Command,  Army  Northern  Virginia. 

Surgeon  R.  L.  Brodie Beauregard's  Command,  Army  Northern  Virginia. 

Surgeon  T.  L.  Ozier,  temp Charleston,  S.  C. 

Surgeon  A.  J.  Foard Army  of  Tennessee. 

Surgeon  J.  H.  Erskine .  .Hindman's  Corps,  Army  of  Tennessee. 

Surgeon  A.  L.  Breysacker Hardee's  Corps,  Army  of  Tennessee. 

Surgeon  P.  B.  Scott Meridian,  Miss. 

Surgeon  F.  A.  Stanford Wheeler's  Cavalry  Corps. 

Surgeon  J.  F.  Heustis Mobile,  Ala. 

Surgeon  John  M.  Haden Marshall,  Texas. 

Surgeon  J.  H.  Berrien Houston,  Texas. 

Surgeon  J.  T.  Darby Stewart's  Corps  (late  Polk's). 

Surgeon  William  Jennings Morgan's  Command. 

MEDICAL  DIRECTORS  OF  HOSPITALS. 

Surgeon  W.  A.  Carrington Richmond,  Va. 

Surgeon  F.  A.  Ramsey Bristol,  Tenn. 

Surgeon  P.  E.  Hines Raleigh,  N.  C. 

Surgeon  N.  S.  Crowell Charleston,  S.  C. 

Surgeon  S.  H.  Stout Macon,  Ga. 

Surgeon  S.  A.  Smith Alexandria,  La. 

Surgeon  J.  F.  Heustis Mobile,  Ala. 

Surgeon  P.  B.  Scott Meridian,  Miss. 

°Med.   and  Surg.  Hist,  of  the  War  of  the  Rebellion,   Part  I.     Introduction,   p.   XXV. 
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MEDICAL  INSPECTORS  IN  THE  FIELD. 

Surgeon  W.  D.  Tucker Department  of  Alabama,  Mississippi,  and  Louisi- 
ana. 

Surgeon  Samuel  Choppin Department  of  North  Carolina  and  Southern  Vir- 
ginia. 

Surgeon  R.  J.  Breckinridge Department  of  Army  of  Northern  Virginia. 

Surgeon  J.  W.  Breedlove Western  Virginia. 

Surgeon  E.  N.  Covey Virginia,  Tennessee,  and  Georgia,  and  Superin- 
tendent of  Vaccination  of  armies  in  these  States . 

Surgeon  W.  W.  Anderson North  CaroUna,  South  Carolina,  Alabama,  Florida, 

Louisiana,  and  Mississippi,  and  Superintendent 
of  Vaccination  of  armies  in  these  States. 

MEDICAL  INSPECTORS  OF  HOSPITALS. 

Surgeon  T.  C.  Madison Petersburg,  Va. 

Surgeon  F.  Sorrell Richmond,  Va. 

Surgeon  E.  S.  Gaillard Box  1150,  Richmond,  Va. 

Surgeon  R.  A.  Knloch Charleston,  S.  C. 

Surgeon  W.  M.  Brown Morton,  Miss. 

Surgeon  E.  A.  Flewellen Army  of  Tennessee. 

Surgeon  J.  H.  Morton Abingdon,  Va. 

ARMY  MEDICAL  BOARDS. 

Surgeon  A.  N.  Talley,  President  of  Board Richmond,  Va. 

Surgeon  E.  Geddings,  President  of  Board Charleston,  S.  C. 

Surgeon  W.  M.  Brown,  President  of  Board General  Hood's  Headquarters. 

Surgeon  J.  J.  Gaenslen,  President  of  Board General  E.  K.  Smith's  Headquarters. 

Surgeon  — .  — .  Hooper,  President  of  Board. . .  .Trans-Mississippi  Department. 


MEDICAL  PURVEYORS. 


Surgeon 
Surgeon 
Surgeon 
Surgeon 
Surgeon 
Surgeon 
Surgeon 
Surgeon 
Surgeon 
Surgeon 
Surgeon 
Surgeon 
Surgeon 
Surgeon 
Surgeon 
Surgeon 
Surgeon 
Surgeon 
Surgeon 


E.  W.  Johns,  C.  S.  A 

J.S.Johnson,  P.  A.  C.  S.... 
J.J.  Chisolm,  P.  A.  C.  S.... 
W.  H.  Priolean,  P.  A.  C.  S.. 
G.  S.  Blackie,  P.  A.  C.  S.... 
W.  H.  Anderson,  P.  A.  C.  S 

R.  MiUer,  P.  A.  C.  S 

R.  Potts,  P.  A.  C.  S 

R.K.Taylor,  P.  A.  C.  S.... 
J.  E.  A.  Davidson,  P.  A.  C.  S 
H.P.Howard,  P.  A.  C.  S... 

J.  P.  Bond,  P.  A.  C.  S 

H.  Stockdell,  P.  A.  C.  S. .  .  . 
W.  H.  Geddings,  P.  A.  C.  S. 

W.  C.  Boon,  P.  A.  C.  S 

R.  M.  Sutfield,  P.  A.  C.  S... 
John  Clopton,  P.  A.  C.  S. .  . 
Howard  Smith,  P.  A.  C.  S. . 
E.  H.  C.  BaUey,  P.  A.  C.  S. 


. ,  Richmond,  Va. 

..Charlotte,  N.  C. 

.  .Columbia,  S.  C. 

.  .Macon,  Ga. 

.  .Augusta,  Ga. 

. .  Montgomery,  Ala. 

. .  Mobile,  Ala. 

. .  Montgomery,  Ala. 

. .  Lynchburg,  Va. 

.  .Quincy,  Fla. 

. .  San  Antonio,  Texas. 

.  .Camden,  Ark. 

.  .Wilmington,  N.  C. 

. .  Army  of  Northern  Virginia. 

.  .Bonham,  Texas. 

.  .Columbus,  Ga. 

. .  Danville,  Va. 

.  .Houston,  Texas. 

.  .DemopoUs,  Ala. 
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Surgeon  Thomas  Liming,  P.  A.  C.  S 

Sm-geon  J.  W.  Hines,  P.  A.  C.  S 

Sm-geon  Bushi'od  Taylor,  P.  A.  C.  S 

Assistant  Sm-geon  R.  Q.  Stoney,  P.  A.  C.  S. . 
Assistant  Sm-geon  W.  Morrow,  P.  A.  C.  S. .  . 
Assistant  Sm-geon  W.  B.  Robertson,  P.  A.  C. 
Assistant  Sm-geon  J.  C.  Stickney,  P.  A.  C.  S. 
Assistant  Surgeon  Z.  B.  Herndpn,  P.  A.  C.  S. 
Assistant  Surgeon  J.  F.  Young,  P.  A.  C.  S. . . 
Assistant  Surgeon  W.  H.  Baldwin,  P.  A.  C.  S 
Assistant  Surgeon  P.  J.  Johnson,  P.  A,  C.  S.. 
Assistant  Surgeon  H.  C.  Rogers,  P.  A.  C.  S. . 
Assistant  Surgeon  E.  Cross,  P.A.  C.S 


.  .Charleston,  S.  C. 

.  .Richmond,  Va. 

.  .  Army  of  Valley  District. 

.  .  Savannah,  Ga. 

.  .Army  of  Tennessee. 

.  .Wytheville,  Va. 

.  .Columbus,  Ga. 

.  .  Lake  City,  Fla. 

.  .Columbus,  Ga. 

.  .Houston,  Texas. 

.  .Alexandria,  La. 

.  .  Slireveport,  La. 

.  .  Doaksvilie,  N.  C. 


HOSPITALS  IN  THE  CONFEDERATE  STATES. 
Virginia. 

Hospital.  Location.  Medical  Officer. 

Chimborazo Richmond Surg.  J.  B.  McCaw. 

Camp  Jackson Richmond Surg.  F.  W.  Hancock. 

Camp  Winder Richmond Surg.  A.  G.  Lane. 


Surg.  W.  P.  Palmer. 
Surg.  T.  M.  Palmer. 
Surg.  R.  A,  Lewis. 
Surg.  W.  C.  Nichol. 
Surg.  J.  J.  Gravatt. 


Camp  Lee Richmond 

Howard's  Grove Richmond 

Stuart Richmond 

Louisiana Richmond 

General,  No.  9 Richmond 

General,  No.  13 Richmond Surg.  H.  T.  Barton. 

General,  No.  21 Richmond. Surg.  G.  W.  Semple. 

General,  No.  24  (Moore) ....  Richmond Surg,  O.  F.  Manson. 

General Liberty Surg.  B.  Blackford. 

General Huguenot  Springs Surg.  W.  T.  Walker. 

General Gordonsville Surg.  B.  M.  Lebby. 

General,  No.  1 Lynchburg Surg.  G.  W.  Thornhill. 

General,  No.  2 Lynchburg Surg.  W.  C.  N.  Randolph. 

General,  No.  3 Lynchburg Surg.  T.  H.  Fisher. 

Ladies'  Relief Lynchburg Surg.  W.  C.  Warren. 

Pratt Lynchburg Surg,  J.  H.  Murray. 

Way Lynchburg Surg.  A.  C.  Smith. 

General Farmville Surg.  H.  D.  Taliaferro. 

General Danville Surg.  J.  F.  Fauntleroy. 

General Staunton Surg,  A.  M.  Fauntleroy. 

Confederate  States Petersburg 

General Petersburg 

South  Carolina Petersburg Surg.  F,  Peyer  Porcher. 

Poplar  Lawn Petersburg Surg.  R.  P.  Page. 

Wayside Petersburg Surg.  M.  P.  Scott. 

Smallpox Petersburg A.  A.  Surg.  C,  F.  Couch. 

North  Carolina Petersburg Surg.  J.  G.  Brodnax. 

Virginia Petersburg Surg.  J.  H.  Pottenger. 

General Pearisburg Surg.  T.  Creigh. 

General Charlottesville Surg.  J.  L.  Cabell. 
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Hospital.  Location.  Medical  Officer, 

General Montgomery  Springs Surg.  J.  L.  Woodville. 

General Emory Surg.  J.  B.  Mui'free. 

General Harrisonburg Surg.  A.  R.  Meem. 

Washington Abingdon Surg.  H.  A.  Blair. 

Wayside BurkeviUe Dr.  T.  R.  Blandy. 

Beckinridgo Marion Surg.  R.  D.  Hamilton. 

North  Carolina. 

Way,  No.  5 Wilmington Surg.  J.  C.  Walker. 

General,  No.  4 Wilmington Surg.  T.  R.  Micks. 

General,  No.  5 Wilmington Surg.  H.  H.  J.  Macon. 

Way,  No.  7 Tarboro Dr.  J.  H.  Baker. 

Way,  No.  1 Weldon Surg.  H.  H.  Hunter. 

Way,  No.  6 Charlotte Surg.  J.  W.  Ashby. 

General,  No.  11 Charlotte Surg.  J.  W.  Ashby. 

General  Military,  No.  2 Wilson Surg.  S.  S.  Satchwell. 

Way Goldsboro Dr.  L.  A.  Stith. 

General,  No.  3 Goldsboro Surg.  W.  A.  Holt. 

General,  No.  7 Raleigh Surg.  E.  B.  Haywood. 

General,  No.  8 Raleigh Surg.  H.  G.  Leigh. 

Pettigrew Raleigh Surg.  E.  B.  Haywood. 

Sorrel Asheville Surg.  W.  L.  HiUiard. 

General,  No.  9 Salisbury Asst.  Surg.  J.  M.  Fauntleroy. 

General,  No.  10 Salisbury Surg.  J.  W.  Hall. 

Way,  No.  3 Salisbury Surg.  J.  W.  Hall. 

General,  No.  6 Fayetteville Surg.  B.  F.  Fessenden. 

General,  No.  1 Kittrell  Springs Surg.  H.  F.  Butt. 

General,  No.  12 Greensboro Surg.  W.  H.  Moore. 

Way,  No.  2 Greensboro Surg.  E.  B.  Holland. 

South  Carolina. 

Ladies'  General,  No.  3 Columbia Surg.  R.  H.  Edmonds. 

General,  No.  1 Columbia Surg.  W.  C.  Horlbeck. 

Second  North  Carolina Columbia Surg.  A.  W,  Thomson. 

Way Kingsville Surg.  J.  A.  Pleasants. 

Third  North  CaroHna Charleston Surg.  T.  B.  Memminger. 

First  South  Carolina Charleston Surg.  G.  R.  C.  Todd. 

First  Louisiana Charleston Surg.  R.  Lebby. 

General Georgetown Surg.  B.  C.  Fishburne. 

First  Georgia Charleston Surg.  N.  H.  Gumming. 

Soldier's  ReUef ' Charleston Surg.  W.  H.  Huger. 

Way Florence Surg.  T.  A.  Dargan. 

Way Greenville Surg.  G.  S.  Trezevant. 

Georgia. 

Erwin Barnesville Surg.  J.  A.  Groves. 

Way Fort  Gaines Surg.  E.  W.  McCreery. 

General,  No.  1 Savannah Surg.  W.  G.  Bulloch. 

6 
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Hospital.  Location.  Medical  Officer. 

General,  No.  2 Savannah Surg.  W.  R.  Waring. 

General Columbus Surg.  J.  S.  White. 

Third  Georgia Augusta Surg.  J.  F.  McGeddings. 

Hardee Forsyth Surg.  WiUiam  Webb. 

Clayton Forsyth Surg.  John  Patterson. 

General Guyton Surg.  W.  S.  Lawton. 

Lumpkin Covington Surg.  E.  McDonald. 

Asylum '. Madison Surg.  H.  H.  Clayton. 

Kingston Kingston Surg.  G.  W.  McDade. 

Polk Atlanta Surg.  R.  Battey. 

Bragg Newnan Surg.  J.  Gore. 

Foard Newnan Surg.  J.  N.  Hughes. 

Buckner Newnan Surg.  W.  T.  McAllister. 

Cannon LaGrange Surg.  L.  W.  Tuttle. 

St.  Mary's LaGrange Surg.  J.  M.  Henson. 

Law LaGrange Surg.  A.  Erskine. 

Oliver LaGrange Surg.  J.  WilHams. 

Hood Covington Surg.  D.  H.  Morrison. 

Dawson Greensboro Surg.  J.  D.  Smith. 

Gilmer Marietta Surg.  P.  H.  Otey. 

Academy Marietta Surg.  F.  Hawthorne. 

Foard Marietta Surg.  J.  B.  Barnett. 

Bell Greensboro Surg.  H.  V.  Miller. 

Blackie Madison Surg.  J.  T.  M.  Law. 

Prin Griffin iSurg.  L.  C.  Pynchan. 

Director Griffin Sm'g.  R.  M.  Little. 

Quintard Griffin Asst.  Surg.  S.  V.  D.  HiU. 

Stout Madison Surg.  J.  W.  Glenn. 

Newsom Thomaston Surg.  A.  Hunter. 

Fairground,  No.  1 near  Macon Surg.  G.  G.  Crawford. 

Fairground,  No.  2 near  Macon Surg.  H.  W.  Brown. 

Empire near  Macon Surg.  W.  P.  Hardin. 

Grant near  Macon Surg.  J.  C.  Mullens. 

Institute near  Macon Surg.  D.  C.  O'Keefe. 

Hill Covington Surg.  W.  H.  Robertson. 

Ocmulgee Macon Surg.  S.  E.  Chaille. 

City  Hall Macon Surg.  L.  L.  Saunders. 

BUnd  School Macon Surg.  George  F.  Cooper. 

Floyd  House Macon Surg.  E.  J.  Roach. 

Catoosa Griffin Surg.  C.  L.  Herbert. 

Medical  College near  Macon Surg.  W.  F.  Westmoreland. 

First  Florida Fort  Gaines Surg.  J.  F.  M.  Gaston. 

Reid West  Point Surg.  J.  W.  OsUn. 

Gamble Newnan Surg.  K.  C.  Divine. 

Marshall Columbus Surg.  T.  A.  Means. 

Stout Macon Surg.  I.  Parker. 

Lee Columbus Surg.  W.  A.  Robertson. 
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Alabama. 

Hospital.  Location.  Medical  Officer. 

Nott Mobile Surg.  G.  A.  Nott. 

General Mobile Surg.  W.  C.  Cavanaugh. 

General Greenville Asst.  Surgw  R.  B.  Maury. 

Way Demopolis Surg.  H.  Hinckley. 

General Tuscaloosa Surg.  R.  N.  Anderson- 
General Selma Surg.  A.  Hurt. 

Way Talladega Surg.  G.  S.  Bryant. 

General Spring  Hill Surg.  G.  Owen. 

General  (Ross) Mobile Surg.  S.  L.  Nidelet. 

Way Selma Surg.  W.  Currie. 

Ladies' Montgomery Surg.  T.  F.  Duncan. 

Stonewall Montgomery Surg.  W.  M.  Cole. 

Way Eufaula Surg.  P.  D.  L.  Baker. 

General  (Canty) Mobile Surg.  W.  Henderson. 

General  (Levart) Mobile Surg.  R.  H.  Redwood. 

Madison  House Montgomery Surg.  C.  J.  Clark. 

Texas Auburn Asst.  Surg.  L.  A.  Bryan. 

St.  Mary's Montgomery Surg.  J.  H.  Watters. 

General Notasulga Surg.  U.  R.  Jones. 

Concert  Hill Montgomery Surg.  W.  J.  Holt. 

Watts Montgomery Surg.  F.  M.  Hereford. 

Officers Uniontown Surg.  G.  C.  Gray. 

General Shelby  Springs Surg.  B.  H.  Thomas. 

Mississippi. 

General Grenada Surg.  J.  L.  Thompson. 

Way Guntown Surg.  J.  M.  Hoyle. 

Liberty Surg.  R.  L.  Luckett. 

Florida. 

General Quincy Surg.  J.  H.  Thompson. 

General Tallahassee Surg.  E.  Geddings. 

General Lake  City Surg.  J.  S.  Morel. 

Way Madison Asst.  Surg.  J.  Cohen. 

Tennessee. 

General Bristol Surg.  R.  D.  Hamilton. 

Hood Bristol Asst.  Surg.  J.  T.  Love. 

MEDICAL  LABORATORIES. 

Surgeon  A.  S.  Piggot,  in  charge  at  Lincolnton,  N.  C. 
Surgeon  R.  M.  Johnson,  in  charge  at  Tyler,  Texas. 
Surgeon  W.  H.  Priolean,  in  charge  at  Macon,  Ga. 
Surgeon  G.  L.  Blackie,  in  charge  at  Augusta,  Ga. 
Surgeon  J.  J.  Chisolm,  in  charge  at  Columbia,  S.  C. 
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DIRECTORY  FOR  THE  HOSPITALS 

First  Alabama — Broad,  between  Twenty-fourth  and  Twenty-fifth  streets. 

Second  Aladama — Corner  of  Franklin  and  Twenty-fifth  streets. 

Third  Alabama — Corner  of  Franklin  and  Twentieth  streets. 

Atkinson's — Main,  between  Twenty-fifth  and  Twenty-sixth  streets. 

Banner — Corner  of  Franklin  and  Nineteenth  streets. 

Baptist  Church — Fourth  Street,  between  Leigh  and  Laurel. 

Bailey's — Seventh  Street,  between  Main  and  Cary. 

Boshefs — Corner  of  Ninth  and  Main  streets. 

Byrd  Island — Southern  terminus  of  Ninth  Street. 

Bacon  &  Baskerville — Cary,  between  Twelfth  and  Thirteenth. 

Bellevue — Church  Hill,  near  Twenty-second  Street. 

Breeden  d  Fox — Corner  of  Broad  and  Fourth  streets. 

Centenary — Basement  of  Cent.  Ch.,  Grace  Street. 

Crawford's — Tenth,  between  Main  and  Cary  streets. 

Central — C.  R.  R.  Depot,  corner  Seventeenth  and  Broad. 

Christian  &  Lea — Twenty-fifth,  between  Main  and  Franklin. 

Co.  G's  Hall — ^^Twenty-eighth  Street,  between  M  and  N. 

Crew's — Corner  of  Cary  and  Twenty-first  streets. 

Chiml)orazo — Foot  of  Broad,  beyond  C.  Hill. 

College — Corner  of  Eleventh  and  Marshall  streets. 

Clopton's — Franklin,  between  Third  and  Fourth  streets. 

C.  S.  Naval — Governor,  between  Main  and  Franklin. 

Danville  W.  S. — Manchester. 

Dooley's — 81  Main  Street,  below  Fourteenth. 

Dunlot  Moncure  d  Co. — Corner  of  Eleventh  and  Cary. 

First  Georgia — 'Twenty-first,  between  Main  and  Cary. 

Second  Georgia — Twentieth,  between  Main  and  Franklin. 

Third  Georgia — Corner  of  Twenty-fourth  and  Franklin. 

Fourth  Georgia — Twenty-first,  between  Main  and  Cary. 

Globe — Nineteenth  between  Main  and  Franklin. 

General — Northern  terminus  of  Second  Street. 

Greanor's — Twenty-first,  between  Main  and  Franklin. 

Gwathmey's — Corner  of  Thirty-fifth  and  Cary. 

Harrison's — Franklin,  between  Fourth  and  Fifth. 

Henningsen's — Locust  Alley. 

Howard's — 

Howard's  Grove — Mechanicsville  Turnpike. 

Institute — Tenth,  between  Marshall  and  Clay. 

Kent  Paine  d  Go's — 163  Main  Street. 

Keen  Baldwin  d  Williams' — 116  Main  Street. 

Louisiana — Western  terminus  of  Broad  Street. 

Ligon's — Main  Street,  between  Twenty-fifth  and  Twenty-sixth. 

Moore's — 

Masonic  Hall — Church  Hill. 

Medical  College — Same  as  "College." 

Mayo  d  Dibbrell's — 

Old  Market — Corner  of  Seventeenth  and  Main  streets. 
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Rotertson'' s — Corner  of  Main  and  Third  streets. 

Richardson's — 95  Main  Street. 

Royster's — Twenty-fifth  between  Main  and  Franklin. 

Ross' — Main,  between  Twenty-fifth  and  Twenty-sixth  streets. 

Randolph's — Main  Street,  near  Rockets. 

Soldiers'  Home — Corner  of  Clay  and  Henry. 

Soldiers'  Rest — Clay,  between  Fifth  and  Sixth. 

Samaritan — Same  as  the  above. 

St.  Frances  D'Sale's — Brook  Avenue. 

Spotswood — Under  the  Spotswood  Hotel. 

St.  Charles' — Corner  of  Main  and  Wall  streets. 

South  Carolina — Manchester. 

Seahrooks — Corner  of  Grace  and  Eighteenth  streets. 

Union — Corner  of  Nineteenth  and  Main  streets. 

Winder — Western  terminus  of  Cary  Street. 

Several  of  the  above  hospitals  have  been  discontinued,  having  been  estab- 
lished for  the  temporary  accommodation  of  the  wounded. 

In  the  list  of  Richmond  hospitals,  October  2,  1861,  we  find:  Branch  Hos- 
pital, 53  patients;  Springfield,  17;  School  House,  No.  1,  21;  No.  2,  18;  No.  3, 
12;  Clay,  62;  Sycamore,  39;  Warwick,  32. 

Taken  from  a  "List  of  the  Wounded  from  the  State  of  North  Carolina  in  the  Battle  of 
Richmond."  From  June  26th  to  July  1st,  1862.  Compiled  by  P.  F.  Pescud,  Medical 
Purveyor  of  North  Carolina,  under  the  direction  of  Charles  E.  Johnson,  Surgeon-General  of 
North  Carolina. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  a  protest  against  tlius  closing  her  hos- 
pital, the  Robertson  Hospital,  corner  Main  and  Third  streets,  Richmond, 
opened  entirely  at  the  expense  of  Miss  Sally  L.  Tompkins,  resulted,  on 
appeal  to  President  Davis,  after  investigation  of  the  excellent  results 
from  this  hospital,  in  the  appointment  of  Miss  Tompkins  as  captain, 
and  thus  continuing  this  hospital.^ 

The  first  military  hospital  organized  in  the  State  was  the  Pettigrew 
Hospital  located  on  the  old  Fair  Grounds  at  Raleigh,  near  the  present 
Soldiers'  Home.  This  was  accomplished  through  the  efforts  of  Dr. 
E.  Burke  Haywood.''^  W.  H.  Dodd  was  employed  as  druggist.  Miss  Mary 
L.  Pettigrew  served  as  matron  until  transferred  to  Chimborazo  Hospital, 
Richmond.  The  first  Regimental  Hospital  was  organized  by  Dr.  P.  E. 
Hines,  then  of  l^ew  Bern,  later  of  Raleigh.^  From  the  list  previously 
given,  N'orth  Carolina  had  its  hospitals  distributed  as  follows :  three  in 
"Wilmington,  one  in  Tarboro,  one  in  Weldon,  two  in  Charlotte,  one  in 
Wilson,  two  in  Goldsboro,  three  in  Raleigh,  one  in  Asheville,  three  in 
Salisbury,  one  in  Fayetteville,  one  at  Kittrell  Springs,  and  two  in  Greens- 
boro— a  total  of  twenty-one. 


^Southern  Practitioner,  Vol.  XXXI,  pp.  532,   533. 

m.  H.  Bradley  in  N.  C.  Reg.     Clark,  Vol.  V,  Addenda,  p.  37. 
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On  May  22,  1861,  tlie  Medical  Department  of  the  State,  appointed 
by  tlie  Governor  with  advice  and  consent  of  the  Military  Board,  was 
as  follows : 

Army,  Surgeons — P.  E.  Hines,  First  Regiment  Volunteers;  John  Johnson, 
Second  Regiment  Volunteers. 

Assistant  Surgeons — Joseph  H.  Baker,  First  Regiment  Volunteers;  John  G. 
Hardy,  John  F.  Miller,  and  Wm.  S.  Moody,  Second  Regiment  Volunteers. 

Navy,  Surgeons — Edward  Warren,  Wyatt  M.  Brown.9 

On  July  19,  1862,  the  medical  staff  had  this  organization:^^ 

Surgeon  General, 
CHARLES  E.  JOHNSON. 

Surgeons — ^Wm.  W.  Davis,  Wm.  L.  Hilliard,  Chas.  J.  Gee,  James  B.  Hughes, 
James  F.  McRee,  Joseph  F.  King,  Peter  W.  Young,  Wesley  M.  Campbell, 
Henry  P.  Ritter,  Peter  E.  Hines,  James  Johnson,  David  A.  Montgomery, 
John  W.  Hutchings,  James  A.  Miller,  E.  Burke  Haywood,  Columbus  Mills, 
James  A.  Bizzell,  Robert  J.  Hicks,  Pleasant  A.  Holt,  James  K.  Hall,  R.  H. 
Smith,  Thos.  J.  Boykin,  Wyatt  M.  Brown,  Robert  Gibbon,  Peter  Custis, 
Samuel  W.  Langdon,  Warren  W.  Ward,  John  Yancey,  W.  J.  Blow,  Richard  B. 
Baker,  Henry  Joyner,  Thurmer  H.  Wingfield,  Francis  M.  Garrett,  James  R. 
Ellis,  James  Hickerson. 

Assistant  Surgeons — James  M.  Hines,  Charles  J.  O'Hagan,  Nathaniel  M. 
Scales,  Geo.  L.  Kirby,  Kenneth  A.  Black,  John  K.  RufRn,  Joseph  H.  Baker, 
Wm.  Little,  John  H.  McAdden,  Charles  Lesesne,  John  S.  Leach,  John  E. 
Douthitt,  Walter  B.  Mott,  W.  D.  Whitted,  Jos.  W.  Caldwell,  Benj.  A.  Cheek, 
William  R.  Wilson,  R.  H.  Shields,  Robert  S.  Halsey,  Lancaster  K.  Saunders, 
Waightstill  Collett,  W.  S.  McLean,  Joseph  J.  Baxter,  Francis  N.  Luckley, 
Wm.  A.  Holt,  Edw.  Ransom,  George  H.  Coke,  Francis  M.  Henderson,  Harvey 
Hines,  John  F.  Miller,  Washington  J.  Busbee,  Cyrus  E.  Worrell,  John  E.  Logan, 
Daniel  W.  Shaw,  Joseph  D.  Pearsall,  Wm.  T.  Sparrow,  J.  F.  Shoffner,  James  W. 
Tracey,  John  M.  Lawing,  Wm.  L.  Love,  Charles  Gregory,  James  H.  Warne, 
Benjamin  C.  Wilkinson,  Benjamin  W.  Brookshire. 

DEUG  conditions 

At  the  outbreak  of  the  war  the  South  had  practically  no  manufacturing 
chemical  plants  and  few  manufacturing  pharmaceutical  houses.  Drugs 
were  contraband  of  war,  in  spite  of  humanitarian  efforts  to  legalize  their 
importation.  That  such,  all  things  being  considered,  was  so,  is  sur- 
prising, and  certainly  made  the  lot  of  the  Southern  soldier  and  the 
Federals  taken  prisoners  harder  to  bear.  The  action  was  a  revelation  of 
partisan  feeling.  The  attitude  of  so  important  a  body  as  the  American 
Medical  Association  was  reflected  in  the  following  resolution  offered 
and  rejected  by  this  association  in  the  Chicago  meeting  of  1863. 


^State  Journal,  May  22,  '61. 
^'^Semi-Weekly  Standard,   Raleigh,   July   19,   '62. 


State  Litekary  and  Historical  Association.  8Y 

Dr.  Gardner,  of  l^ew  York,  presented  the  following  resolutions,  whicli 
lie  lioped  would  meet  with  the  cordial  approval  of  the  association : 

Whereas  it  is  the  duty  and  great  distinction  of  Christian  nations,  and  in 
conformity  with  the  highest  instincts  of  humanity,  to  assuage  the  sufferings 
and  mitigate  the  horrors  of  war  in  every  possible  manner,  in  which  attempt 
the  medical  profession  has  ever  been  eminently  conspicuous;   and 

Whereas  the  stringency  of  our  blockade  of  the  Southern  coast  has,  to  a 
great  extent,  deprived  the  sick  and  wounded,  the  feeble  babe,  the  helpless 
woman,  the  aged  man,  as  well  as  the  sufferers  by  wounds  and  disease  in  the 
ranks  of  our  enemies,  of  needful  appliances  to  relieve  pain  and  to  save  life; 
and 

Whereas,  from  the  same  cause,  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  of  our  own 
brave  sons  and  brothers,  fighting  for  the  holy  cause  of  our  glorious  Union, 
and  left  wounded  on  the  battlefield  in  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  have  been 
compelled  to  have  operations  performed  without  the  relief  and  benefit  which 
chloroform  would  bring,  and  have  lain  in  suffering  unto  death  in  the  hospitals 
of  the  South  from  the  absolute  destitution  of  the  country  of  many  needful 
medicines  and  instruments  of  surgery;  and 

Whereas  these  articles  are  in  no  respect  to  be  considered  as  among  the 
"sinews  of  war,"  and,  as  has  been  seen,  are  not  material  to  a  vigorous  prose- 
cution of  rebellious  warfare;  and 

Whereas,  this  Association,  numbering  among  its  lawful  members  the  medical 
men  of  the  entire  thirty-four  states  of  the  Union,  we  deem  it  eminently  fitting 
that  we  should  urge  upon  the  Government  and  the  people  of  the  United  States 
to  remember  the  universal  brotherhood  of  man  and  the  undying  attributes 
of  humanity:    It  is,  therefore,  unanimously 

Resolved,  That  the  Association  request  the  President  of  the  United  States 
to  take  such  action  as  shall  cause  all  medicines  and  medical  and  surgical 
instruments  and  appliances  to  be  excluded  from  the  list  of  articles  called 
"contraband  of  war,"  and  that  such  articles  in  any  quantity  may  be  purchased 
by  any  person  in  any  state  of  the  Union,  and  may  be  conveyed  beyond  our 
lines  under  a  flag  of  truce,  after  proper  inspection,  so  as  to  give  every  neces- 
sary comfort  to  relieve  any  human  suffering,  whether  of  our  own  soldiers 
or  that  of  the  enemy. 

Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  the  above  preamble  and  resolution  be  sent  to  the 
President  and  heads  of  departments,  and  to  each  and  every  member  of  the 
United  States  Senate,  and  attested  by  the  officers  of  this  Association;  and 
that  every  member  be  requested  to  use  all  the  influence  in  his  power  in  strip- 
ping this  fratricidal  war  of  some  of  its  unnecessary  horrors,  and  thereby  to 
inaugurate  the  reestablishment  of  more  kindly  feelings,  and  to  smooth  away 
some  of  the  obstructions  to  the  reconciliation  of  our  misguided  brethren. 

Resolved,  That  a  committee,  representing  every  State  of  the  Union  here 
present,  be  appointed  to  present  these  resolutions  to  the  President. n 

Dr.  Loomis,  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  moved  to  lay  the  whole  matter 
on  the  table. 

Dr.  Mayburry,  of  Pennsylvania,  moved  to  amend  the  motion  to  lay 
upon  the  table  by  adding  the  word  "indefinitely,"  which  amendment  was 
accepted  by  Dr.  Loomis,  and  the  motion,  as  amended,  declared  carried. 

"Transactions  of  the  American  Medical  Association. 
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The  supply  of  medicines  was  furnislied,  first,  from  tlie  limited  supply 
on  hand ;  second,  from  the  purchases  smuggled  through  the  Union  lines 
or  through  the  blockade;  third,  from  supplies  captured  (in  several  in- 
stances in  considerable  quantities)  ;  and  fourth,  from  the  native  medic- 
inal plants,  l^orth  Carolina  was  fortunate  in  the  amounts  obtained 
through  its  own  blockade  runner,  the  Lord  Clyde,  and  the  other  boats 
in  which  it  had  a  partial  interest;  particularly  so  in  the  fact  that  Wil- 
mington held  out  so  long  before  surrendering.  In  the  wealth  of  its 
native  plants  it  probably  excels  any  other  state.  Surgeon  Joseph  Jones, 
of  the  Medical  College  of  Georgia,  in  1861  began  investigations  of  the 
indigenous  medicinal  plants  of  the  South.^^  The  following  table  issued 
for  the  Confederate  Government  presents  the  drugs  used.  Directions 
for  gathering  and  drying  were  distributed.  Surgeons  J.  J.  Chisolm  and 
F.  A.  Porcher  of  South  Carolina  were  most  active  in  procuring  supplies 
of  these  native  drugs. 


^Indigenous  Remedies  of  the  Southern  Confederacy  which  may  be  employed  in  the  Treatment 
of  Malarial  Fevers,  Jos.  Jones,  M.D.,  N.  C.  Med.  Jr.,  Vol.  Ill,  p.  641 


State  Literary  and  Historical  Association. 
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The  use  of  these  drugs,  none  of  which  were  specific  remedies,  demanded 
a  knowledge  of  botany  for  selection,  of  pharmacy  for  preparation,  and 
of  a  physician  for  use.  The  number  of  men  possessing  this  knowledge 
was  limited,  this  fact  adding  to  the  scarcity  of  the  drug  supply.  Under 
these  conditions,  the  wonder  is  that  the  mortality  in  Southern  hospitals 
and  prisons  was  as  small  as  it  was.  The  prices  of  the  smuggled  drugs 
became  exorbitant  as  they  became  more  difficult  to  obtain. 

Lincolnton,  ]^.  C,  was  selected  as  a  drug  laboratory,  drawing  on  the 
crude  drug  supply  of  the  mountains.  Surgeon  A.  S.  Piggott  was  in 
charge.  Wilkesboro,  Asheville,  and  Statesville  were  collecting  points. 
The  medical  purveyor  stationed  at  Charlotte  seemed  to  have  been  dis- 
continued. Other  laboratories  for  the  preparation  of  tinctures  and 
extracts  from  indigenous  drugs  were  located  at  Macon,  Ga.,  Augusta, 
Ga.,  Columbia,  S.  C,  and  Tyler,  Texas. 

DRESSINGS 

Some  Southern  cotton  factories  made  a  fairly  good  cloth  called  osna- 
burg,  which  was  used  for  bandages.  Old  sheets,  cotton  and  woolen 
garments  were  scraped  by  the  women  and  used  as  lint.  The  gray  moss 
of  the  eastern  coast  was  used  as  a  surgical  packing.  Raw  cotton  carded 
by  hand  with  cards  brought  in  through  the  blockade  furnished  a  large 
supply  of  dressings.  Silk  for  ligatures  and  sutures  was  very  scarce,  and 
surgeons  had  to  use  horse  hair,  cotton  or  flax  thread.  Toasting  or 
charring  was  the  method  of  sterilizing.  Water  dressing  for  large  wounds, 
used  by  dripping,  of  itself,  a  necessity  then,  is  not  unlike  the  latest 
method  from  the  present  great  war  with  the  addition  of  its  weak  chlorine 
antiseptic. 

Surgical  instruments  were  very  scarce.  Among  the  makers  in  this 
State  were  Julius  &;  Thigpen,  Surgical  Instrument  Makers,  Tarboro, 
K  C. 

PRICES  OF  DRUGS,  ETC 

A  few  prices  are  given  here,  prior  to  1865,  when  money  became  so 
depreciated  that  practically  it  was  carried  in  baskets  and  the  articles 
brought  home  in  the  buyer's  pockets.  These  are  from  original  invoices 
in  my  possession  and  are  wholesale  prices. 

1862.     Soda    9  cents  per  pound 

Blue  mass   $     8.00  per  pound 

Castor  oil 15.00  per  gallon 

Quinine   16.00  per  ounce 

Castile  soap   75  cents  per  pound 
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1863.  Quinine  30.00  per  ounce 

Morphine    30.00  per  ounce 

Soap    12  cents  per  pound 

Chloroform    15.00  per  pound 

Alum   2.00  per  pound 

Opium,    camphor,    mustard,    soda, 

benzoic  acid,  none  to  be  had. 

1864.  Copperas .^ $     2.50  per  pound 

Blue  mass   16.00  per  pound 

Rochelle   salts    5.00  per  pound 

Ex.  and  Henbane 3.00  per  ounce 

Ex.  and  Gentian 3.00  per  ounce 

Lard    7.00  per  pound 

Cubebs    20.00  per  pound 

Camphor    42.00  per  pound 

Soda    3.25  per  pound 

Combs   75.00  per  dozen 

Epsom  salts    4.00  per  pound 

Blacking   200.00  per  gross 

Tanners'   oil    2.50  per  gallon 

Matches    40.00  per  gross 

Sugar    10.00  per  pound 

1865.  Copperas  4.00  per  pound 

Castor  oil 100.00  per  gallon 

The  action  of  the  State  in  an  attempt  to  regulate  prices  in  the  State 
is  given  for  District  JSTo.  4.  These  are  prices  paid  for  articles  impressed 
for  the  use  of  the  Government,  for  the  sixty  days  following  its  announce- 
ment. The  prices  so  established  were  exceeded  in  ordinary  trade,  just 
as  the  Government's  coal,  corn,  and  wheat  prices  are  not  observed  today. 
The  inclusion  of  only  one  drug  bears  witness  to  the  scarcity  of  the  usual 
drugs.  The  following  list,  which  may  be  considered  irrelevant,  is  in- 
cluded as  a  matter  of  interest  in  itself  and  as  a  basis  of  comparison  of 
drugs  with  other  commodities. 

OFFICIAL  SCHEDULE  OF  PRICES  FOR  :N'0RTII  CAROLII^A. 

PRIJSTTED.    (N^odate) 
R.  V.  Blackstock, 

H.    K.    BURGWYN, 

Commissioners  of  Appraisement  for  N.  C. 

From  marginal  date,  October  23,  1863.  District  ISTo.  4  is  selected  as 
an  illustration.    The  prices  vary  but  little  in  the  other  districts. 
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District  No.  4  is  to  consist  of  all  counties  west  of  and  including  said 

counties/*  and  in  said  district  the  prices  shall  be  as  follows : 

Corn   $  17.50  per  bbl.  of  5  bu. 

(56  lbs.   to  bu.) 

Meal   3.65  per  bu.  of  68  lbs. 

Bacon  1.00  per  lb. 

Pork,  nett 60.00  per  100  lbs. 

Pork,  gross 50.00  per  100  lbs. 

Lard   1.00  per  lb. 

Wheat   (choice  white) 5.50  per  bu.  of  60  lbs. 

Flour  (1st  qual.  superfine) 27.00  per  bbl.  of  196  lbs. 

Wheat  bran   50  per  bu.  of  17  lbs. 

Shorts    75  per  bu.  of  22  lbs. 

Ship  stuff  1.45  per  bu.  of  37  lbs. 

Brown  stuff 95  per  bu.  of  28  lbs. 

Oats,  sheaf  2.25  per  100  lbs. 

Oats,  shelled 1.75  per  bu.  of  32  lbs. 

Rye,  clean 3.50  per  bu.  of  56  lbs. 

Peas    3.50  per  bu.  measured 

Beans   3.50  per  bu.  measured 

Potatoes,  sweet  4.00  per  bu.   measured 

Potatoes,  Irish 2.50  per  bu.  measured 

Dried  peaches,  peeled 8.50  per  bu.  of  38  lbs. 

Dried  peaches,  unpeeled 4.50  per  bu.  of  38  lbs. 

Dried  apples,  peeled 4.00  per  bu.  of  28  lbs. 

Onions    6.00  per  bu.   measured 

Hay,  clean  Timothy 3.00  per  100  lbs. 

Other  hay  and  fodder 2.00  per  100   lbs. 

Shucks  1.50  per  100   lbs. 

Straw,  wheat  and  rye 1.00  per  100  lbs. 

Pasturage  1st  quality,  near  town,  per  month. . .       7.00  per  head   month 

Pasturage,  common,  near  town,  per  month 5.00  per  head   month 

Pasturage,  1st  qual.  in  the  country,  per  month. .       5.00  per  head   month 

Pasturage,  common,  in  the  country,  per  month. .       3.00  per  head   month 
Horses,  extra  fine. 

Horses,  1st.  qual.  artillery 500.00  per  head 

Horses,  2d  qual.  artillery 400.00  per  head 

Horses,  3d  qual.  artillery 300.00  per  head 

Mules,  extra  fine, 

Mules,  1st  quality 500.00  per  head 

Mules,  2d  quality 400.00  per  head 

Wool,   fair,  washed 4.00  per  lb. 

Wool,  fair,  unwashed 3.00  per  lb. 

Salt,  dry  and  clean 22.00  per  bu.  of  50  lbs. 

Soap,  hard  and  dry 40.00  per  100  lbs. 

Candles,  tallow  1.00  per  lb. 

Vinegar,  cider 80  per  gal. 

Vinegar,  manufactured 40  per  gal. 

Whiskey  and  brandy 8.00  per  gal. 

"Alleghany,   Watauga,   McDowell,   and  Rutherford. 
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Sugar,  clarified   1.75  per  lb. 

Sugar,  fair,  brown 1.25  per  lb. 

Sugar,  coarse,  damp  brown 60  per  lb. 

Molasses    8.50  per  gal. 

Syrup,  from  Chinese  cane 5.00  per  gal. 

Rice    40  per  lb. 

Coffee    3.50  per  lb. 

Tea,  green   , 10.00  per  lb. 

Tea,  black 7.00  per  lb. 

Iron,  good  old  railroad 160.00  per  ton 

Iron,  pig,  1st  quality 125.00  per  ton 

Iron,  pig,  2d  quaJity 110.00  per  ton 

Iron,  pig,  3d  quality 100.00  per  ton 

Iron,  bloom    180.00  per  ton 

Iron,  Smith's,  round,  bar,  and  plate 380.00  per  ton 

Leather,  harness 3.50  per  lb. 

Leather,  sole   3.50  per  lb. 

Leather,  upper   3.50  per  lb. 

Beef  cattle,  stall  fed 30  per  lb. 

Beef  cattle,  grass  fed 25  per  lb. 

Sheep,  fair   25.00  per  head 

The  following  sliall  be  uniform  throughout  tlie  State : 

Army  woolen  cloth,  %  yd.,  10  oz.  to  the  yard. .  .$  4.50  per  yard 
Army  woolen  cloth,  11^  yd.,  20  oz.  to  the  yard. .       9.00  per  yard 

Flannel,  %  yd.,  6  oz.  to  yd 3.00  per  yard 

Cotton  shirting,  %  yd.,  41^  yards  to  the  pound. .  .50  per  yard 
Cotton  shirting,  7/8  yd.,  Z%  yards  to  the  pound.  .60  per  yard 
Cotton  sheeting,  4-4  yd.,  3  yards  to  the  pound. . .         .70  per  yard 

Cotton  osnaburg,  %  yd.,  6  oz.  to  the  yard 75  per  yard 

Cotton  osnaburg,  7/8  yd.,  8  oz.  to  the  yard 60  per  yard 

Cotton  drills,  7/8  yd.,  3  yds.  to  the  pound 80  per  yard 

Cotton  shirting,  stripes,  3  yards  to  the  pound. . .         .80  per  yard 

Cotton  tent  cloths,  10  oz.  to  the  yard 1.00  per  yard 

Cotton,  yarn 1.50  per  lb. 

Cotton,  raw   50  per  lb. 

Army    shoes    10.00  per  pair 

Shoe  thread   6.00  per  lb. 

Wool  socks 1.00  per  pair 

Baling  long  forage .50  per  100  lbs. 

Shelling  and  bagging  corn,  sacks  furnished  by 

Government   05  per  bushel 

Hire  of  labor,  teams,  wagons,  and  drivers: 
Hire  of  2  horse  teams,  wagon  and  driver,  rations 

by  owner 12.00  per  day 

Hire  of  2  horse  teams,  wagon  and  driver,  rations 

by  Government   6.00  per  day 

Hire  of  4  horse  teams,  wagon  and  driver,  rations 

by  owner 15.00  per  day 
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Hire  of  4  horse  teams,  wagon  and  driver,  rations 

by  Government   7.50  per  day 

Hire  of  6  horse  teams,  wagon  and  driver,  rations 

by  owner 18.00  per  day 

Hire  of  6  horse  teams,  wagon  and  driver,  rations 

by  Government   9.00  per  day 

Hire  of  laborer,  rations  furnished  by  owner. . . .  2.25  per  day 

Hire  of  laborer,   rations  furnished  by  Govern-  1.25  per  day 

ment 

Hire  of  laborer,  rations  furnished  by  owner...  47.00  per  month 
Hire  of  laborer,  rations  furnished  by  Govern- 
ment     22.00  per  month 

Lumber    45.00  per  1,000  feet 

Timber   30.00  per  1,000  feet 

Wool  hats 5.00  each 

Quinine    42.00  per  oz. 

ORGANIZATIONS  FOR  THE  AID  OF  SOLDIERS  AND  HOSPITALS 

There  were  two  Union  civilian  agencies  that  were  especially  active  in 
the  relief  of  suffering  during  the  war.  The  larger  one  was  the  Sanitary 
Commission,  and  the  other  was  the  United  States  Christian  Commission. 
The  creation  of  the  Sanitary  Commission  was  due  to  the  efforts  of  the 
women  "to  do  their  bit."  ^^  It  met  with  little  favor  at  Washington,  faced 
the  indifference  of  the  medical  corps,  and  hostility  at  the  hands  of  the 
War  Department.  By  dogged  persistence  it  finally  won  over  the  Surgeon- 
General.  It  expended  $5,000,000  in  money  and  distributed  $15,000,000 
worth  of  supplies.  The  work  of  this  commission  was  of  the  greatest  value 
in  the  first  two  years  of  the  war,  while  the  inadequate  medical  depart- 
ment was  growing  to  the  degree  of  efficiency  necessary  for  the  army.  The 
Christian  Commission  originated  through  the  efforts  of  the  Young  Men's 
Christian  Association  of  Philadelphia,  through  the  efforts  of  Geo.  H. 
Stuart,  John  Wannamaker,  and  others.^^  It  collected  over  $5,000,000 
for  the  relief  of  soldiers. 

In  the  South  there  were  no  such  organizations  for  the  relief  of  soldiers. 
The  vast  amount  of  similar  work  was  originated  and  maintained  by  the 
women  of  the  South  in  volunteer  aid  societies.  Their  energy  and  sacri- 
fice demands  that  their  names  be  writ  large  in  the  history  of  the  Con- 
federacy. 

In  our  State  they  volunteered  early  for  this  work.  I  present  a  few 
records  as  an  exhibit  of  their  efforts : 


i^Meeting  of  Women  held  in  N.  Y.,  April  25,    1861.      The   Sanitary  Commission.     Holland 
Thompson,  Phot.  Hist,  of  the  Civil  War,  Vol.  VII,  p.  328. 
i«Phot.   Hist.   Civil  War,   Vol.   VII,   p.    17. 
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GOD  BLESS  THE  LADIES17 

The  following  speaks  for  itself  and  for  the  brave,  patriotic  ladies  who  have 
set  this  bright  example: 

■Greene  County,  North  Carolina,  April  28,  1861. 

To  His  Excellency,  John  W.  Ellis,  Governor  of  North  Carolina: 

Sir: — We,  the  undersigned,  hereby  tender  our  service  to  the  State  as  nurses, 
or  in  any  other  capacity  in  which  we  can  aid  our  brave  volunteers.  We  are 
willing  and  ready  to  take  the  field  with  them  and  there  minister  to  the  wants 
of  the  wounded.  Hoping  that  your  Excellency  will  accept  our  tender,  we  have 
the  honor  to  be 

Your  Excellency's  obedient  servants, 

Sarah  Corinne  Hunnicutt, 
Annie  E.  Williams, 
Kate  J.  Randolph, 
Emma  F.  Williams. 

THE  LADIES  OF  RALEIGH 

The  ladies  of  Raleigh,  having  formed  themselves  into  a  society  for  the  pur- 
pose, are  busily  engaged  in  contributing  by  their  labor  to  the  defense  of  the 
State.  During  last  week  they  made  and  turned  over  to  the  Adjutant-General, 
for  the  use  of  the  troops 

1500  mattresses,  and  600  towels  for  the  Camp  of  Instruction, 
300  uniform  jackets, 
200  uniform  pantaloons, 

400  fatigue  shirts,  .  . 

200  haversacks. 

The  materials  were  purchased  mainly  by  contributions  amongst  themselves. 

The  basement  of  the  new  Baptist  Church  having  been  kindly  tendered  by 
Rev.  Dr.  Skinner  for  the  purpose,  it  is  occupied  by  the  cutting  and  distri- 
buting department;  whilst  the  offices  of  the  Governor  and  Private  Secretary 
in  the  Capitol,  at  first,  and  afterwards  the  Commons  Hall,  accommodate  the 
sewing  machine  department. 

In  these  several  rooms  can  be  seen  daily  the  lady  whose  fingers  have  not 
been  used  to  work,  and  the  lady  whose  fingers  yield  her  daily  support,  and 
in  the  background  several  free  colored  women  whose  services  were  volun- 
tarily tendered — all  laboring  earnestly  in  the  patriotic  work  and  contributing 
to  the  comfort  of  their  gallant  defenders. 

Wilmington,  August  7,  1861.18 

Editors  of  the  Journal: — In  accordance  with  the  notice  given  in  the  Journal 
some  days  ago,  a  meeting  was  held  yesterday  morning  at  the  City  Hall  for  the 
purpose  of  organizing  a  "Soldiers'  Aid  Society  of  the  Ladies  of  Wilmington." 
The  meeting  was  opened  with  prayer  by  Rev,  Mr.  Guthrie;  a  constitution  was 
then  submitted  by  Rev.  Mr.  Drane,  and  adopted  by  a  unanimous  vote.  The 
objects  of  the  Society  are  thereby  declared  to  be  "to  give  system  and  increased 
efficiency  to  the  efforts  now  being  made,  or  hereafter  to  be  made,  to  aid  our 
absent  volunteers,  and  to  provide,  as  far  as  practicable,  for  the  wants  of  those 
who  may  be  visited  by  disease,  or  wounded  in  battle." 


^''State  Journal,  May  8,   1861. 
^The  State  Journal,  Sept.  4,   1861. 
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The  following  ladies  were  then  elected  officers  of  the  Society: 

A.  J.  DeRosset,  President 
Dr.  Dixon,  Y ice-President. 
Gaston  Meares,  Secretary. 
J.  H.  Russell,  Treasurer. 

Mrs.  Hart, 
Mrs.  C.  H.  Robinson, 
Mrs.  McGuire, 
Miss  Elby  Ellis, 

Executive  Committee. 

Being  desirous  of  affording  information  to  all  interested,  and  also  of  invit- 
ing the  cooperation  of  friends  of  the  cause  in  remote  parts  of  our  own,  as  well 
as  the  adjoining  counties,  the  committee  have  thought  it  advisable  to  request 
you  to  give  publication  to  such  of  the  proceedings  as  seem  necessary  to  secure 
these  objects. 

As  it  is  desired  to  conduct  the  operations  of  the  Society  on  a  scale  in  some 
degree  commensurate  with  its  importance  subscriptions  in  money,  articles  of 
clothing,  worn  or  half-worn,  bedding  and  blankets,  nourishment  and  deli- 
cacies for  the  sick,  etc.,  etc.,  are  solicited  from  all  sources  and  in  quantities, 
however  small.  They  may  be  sent  to  the  ladies  at  the  City  Hall,  or  to  any 
member  of  the  Executive  Committee,  and  all  such  subscribers'  names  shall, 
by  the  Constitution,  be  enrolled  as  members  of  the  Society. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  all  those  ladies  who  have  received  donations,  or 
collected  funds  for  the  benefit  of  the  soldiers,  might  find  their  object  promoted 
by  merging  their  cause,  as  well  as  their  purse,  into  that  of  the  Society.  The 
committee  also  requests  the  captains  of  the  various  companies  in  our  immedi- 
ate vicinity  to  make  known  to  them  the  wants  of  the  men  under  their  com- 
mand, and  so  far  as  practicable  they  shall  be  promptly  and  efficiently  cared  for. 

Any  information  that  may  be  desired  by  friends  in  the  country  will  be 
cheerfully  given  by  corresponding  with  the  Secretary. 

FOR  THE  SOLDIERS 

Sheriff  High  acknowledges  the  following  contributions: 
Mrs.  Kenneth  Raynor,  four  blankets;  Mrs.  Jno.  H.  Bryan,  Raleigh,  six 
blankets;  Mrs.  W.  J.  Brown,  Wake,  a  pair  of  blankets  and  two  pair  of  cotton 
socks;  Mrs.  Mary  Shepard,  Raleigh,  one  pair  of  blankets,  four  pair  of  yarn 
socks,  one  flannel  shirt  and  a  pair  of  drawers;  Miss  Emma  Hunter,  three 
blankets  and  three  pair  of  socks. 

PUBLIC  MEETING  IN  RANDOLPH19 

A  number  of  the  citizens  of  Randolph  County,  N.  C,  feeling  it  their  duty 
to  contribute  clothing  for  the  comfort  of  our  gallant  volunteers,  assembled 
at  Fox's  Store,  Sandy  Creek,  in  said  county,  on  the  5th  of  September,  1861, 
for  the  purpose  of  devising  some  expedient  way  for  making  a  contribution  of 
clothing  and  delivering  said  clothing  to  our  volunteers. 


"The  North  Carolina  Standard,  September  18,   1861. 
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On  motion  of  John  Fruit,  Esq.,  Dr.  M.  L.  Fox  was  called  to  the  chair,  and 
S.  C.  Fox,  Esq.,  was  appointed  Secretary. 

The  Chairman  explained  the  object  of  the  meeting,  after  which  Rev.  T. 
Grouse,  John  Fruit,  Esq.,  and  Wm.  R.  McMasters,  Esq.,  were  appointed  a 
committee  to  report  resolutions  expressive  of  the  feeling  of  this  meeting,  and 
the  manner  in  which  contributions  are  to  be  made  by  us  to  our  volunteers. 

After  a  short  retirement  of  the  committee  they  reported  the  following 
resolutions:  > 

Resolved,  That  we  heartily  sympathize  with  our  brave  volunteers,  who  have 
forsaken  their  homes  and  all  dear  to  them,  to  fight  not  only  for  their  rights, 
but  also  for  ours;  and  that  we  feel  it  our  sacred  duty  to  contribute  freely  for 
their  comfort  during  their  service  in  the  defense  of  our  common  country. 

Resolved,  That  we  will  liberally  contribute  woolen  blankets,  woolen  shirts, 
woolen  drawers,  woolen  socks,  and  woolen  gloves  for  Captain  Odell's,  Captain 
Gray's,  and  Captain  Worth's  companies — volunteers  from  Randolph  County, 
in  the  12th  Regiment  N.  C.  Volunteers. 

Resolved,  That  S.  C.  Fox  be  appointed  to  receive  the  clothing  furnished, 
and  that  he  keep  a  list  of  the  names  of  those  who  furnish  articles  of  clothing; 
also  who  it  is  for. 

Resolved,  That  all  donors  having  a  preference,  mark  the  names  on  the 
articles  of  clothing  furnished,  and  that  all  articles  without  a  preference  be 
given  to  those  most  needy  in  said  companies. 

Resolved,  That  we  will,  whenever  we  are  informed  that  it  is  necessary,  do  a 
liberal  part  toward  furnishing  our  volunteers  with  clothing. 

Resolved,  That  a  suitable  person  be  appointed  as  agent  to  deliver  articles 
of  clothing  to  our  volunteers. 

Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  the  proceedings  of  this  meeting  with  the  request  to 
publish  them,  be  sent  to  the  editors  of  the  North  Carolina  Standard  and 
Greensboro  Patriot. 

The  above  resolutions  were  received  and  adopted. 

John  Fruit,  Esq.,  was  appointed  agent  to  deliver  the  clothing  to  the  volun- 
teers, after  which  the  meeting  adjourned. 

S.  C.  Fox,  Secretary.  M.  L.  Fox,  Chairman. 

ANOTHER  LOT  FOR  THE  SOLDIERS20 

Sheriff  High  has  received  the  following: 

Mrs.  0.  D.  Lipscomb,  of  Raleigh,  four  pair  of  drawers,  four  pair  of  socks 
and  four  blankets;  Mrs.  H.  L.  Evans,  two  blankets  and  two  pair  of  socks; 
Mrs.  L.  Marling,  one  flannel  shirt,  six  pair  of  socks  and  soap;  Mrs.  E.  Marks, 
Upchurch,  four  pair  of  socks;  Mrs.  Sarah  L.  Hogg,  two  dozen  pair  socks  and 
two  blankets;  Dr.  T.  Hogg's  children,  fourteen  pair  socks  and  two  blankets; 
Miss  Maria  T.  Haywood,  two  blankets;  Mrs.  A.  M.  Gorman,  two  blankets  and 
three  pair  of  socks;  W.  H.  High,  Jr.,  two  blankets;  Mrs.  H.  A.  Depkin,  nine 
pair  socks;  Mrs.  John  O'Rorke,  one  blanket,  two  pair  socks  and  soap;  Mrs. 
Sallie  Miller,  one  blanket,  a  pair  of  socks  and  four  cotton  protectors  for  the 
lungs;  Miss  Jane  Ruth,  a  blanket,  a  pair  of  socks  and  four  protectors;  Mrs. 
Elizabeth  H.  Poole,  one  blanket,  two  pair  socks  and  four  protectors;   Mrs. 
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A.  J.  Foster,  Wakefield,  two  blankets  and  twenty-nine  pounds  of  soap,  twenty 
years  old;  Mrs.  Fenton  Foster,  one  pair  of  socks  and  fourteen  pounds  of 
soap;  Mrs.  G.  H.  Wilder,  of  Wake,  four  blankets;  Mrs.  Gilly  Jeffries,  four 
pair  of  socks;  Miss  Pauline  Jeffries,  two  pair  of  socks;  Mrs.  J.  Robert  Jeffries, 
three  blankets  and  two  pair  of  socks;  Mrs.  Jackson  Hopkins,  one  pair  socks; 
Mrs.  Benjamin  Marriott,  two  blankets,  seven  pair  socks,  two  flannel  shirts, 
and  two  pair  flannel  drawers;  Mrs.  Isaac  Proctor,  Wake,  two  blankets,  three 
pair  socks,  two  pair  flannel  drawers,  and  sixteen  cotton  protectors  for  the 
lungs. 

BLANKETS  AND  SOCKS  FOR  THE  S0LDIERS21 

Mrs,  Haywood  Griffice,  three  pair  socks;  Mrs.  Wm.  R.  Cox,  eighteen  blankets, 
thirty  pair  socks,  and  soap;  Miss  Eliza  Jones,  two  pair  socks;  Miss  Jinne  S. 
Dunn,  three  blankets,  six  towels,  and  five  pair  of  socks;  Miss  Jinnie  C. 
Royster,  three  pair  socks;  Miss  Emily  Newlin,  one  pair  socks;  Mrs.  A.  T. 
Mial,  twenty-five  pair  socks  and  four  blankets;  Master  Ivan  Marriott  Proctor, 
three  pair  socks;  Mrs.  David  Gill,  twelve  pair  socks;  Miss  Mary  E.  Hicks, 
two  pair  socks;  Mrs.  Margaret  A.  McPheeters,  one  blanket  and  seven  pair 
socks;  Mrs.  Rufus  H.  Jones,  thirty  pair  of  drawers  of  home-made  flannel; 
Miss  Maggie  Moore,  eight  pair  socks;  Mrs.  Needham  Price,  fifty  pair  socks; 
Mrs.  M.  A.  Prendergast,  8  pair  socks;  Miss  Helen  Litchford,  5  pair  socks; 
Mrs.  Mollie  Spellman,  6  pair  socks  and  six  shirts;  Mrs.  W.  T.  Bain,  two 
blankets;  two  pair  socks  and  two  neck  comforts;  Master  Eddie  Cantwell, 
one  blanket;  Frederick  Cantwell,  one  blanket;  Mrs.  E.  M.  Little,  two  blankets 
and  four  pair  socks;  Mrs.  Wilbert  C.  Page,  three  pairs  of  socks  and  soap; 
Mrs.  Fannie  A.  Page,  three  pair  socks;  Mrs.  Jordan  Womble,  six  pair  socks. 
For  Captain  Grissom's  Company — Ten  pair  of  socks  from  John  J.  Holloway; 
David  Beek,  five  pair;  Phinneas  Glenn,  five  pair;  John  W.  Keith,  five  pair; 
John  Colclough,  five  pair;  William  R.  Tate,  two  blankets  and  two  pair  socks; 

B.  J.  Rogers,  four  pair  socks;  Major  Sharron,  one  pair  socks;  Chesley  Jones, 
one  blanket  and  one  pair  socks;  Miss  Carolina  O.  Rogers,  two  pair  socks; 
Miss  Nancy  M.  Jones,  one  pair  socks;  Mrs.  Pelig  Rogers,  two  blankets  and  five 
pair  socks;  Mrs.  Mary  E.  Piper,  three  pair  socks;  Miss  Lucy  Piper,  two  pair 
socks;  Miss  Agnes  Hutcherson,  four  pair  socks;  Miss  Sallie  Yerby,  one  pair 
socks;  Mrs.  Eliza  H.  Jones,  three  pair  socks;  Miss  Lucy  A.  Nipper,  one  pair 
socks;  Mrs.  Mary  L.  Bledsoe,  four  pair  socks;  Miss  Lucy  N.  Bledsoe,  two  pair 
socks;  Miss  Caroline  O.  Pope,  one  pair  socks;  Miss  Delila  Nipper,  six  pair 
socks;  Mrs.  Rachael  M.  Spain,  three  pair  socks;  Mary  J.  H.  Pope,  one  pair 
socks;  Martha  H.  Pope,  one  pair  socks;  Mrs.  Henry  E.  Holloway,  three  pair 
socks;  Misses  Caroline  H.  and  Maria  J.  Ross,  seven  pair  socks;  Miss  Lucy  Ann 
Cawthon,  two  pair  socks;  Mrs.  John  J.  Lee,  three  pair;  Mrs.  Dr.  B.  T.  Graham, 
one  pair;  Mrs.  R.  A.  Thompson,  one  pair;  Maggie  H.  Lynn,  two  pair  socks; 
Mrs.  W.  B.  May,  one  pair  socks;  Mrs.  J.  T.  Hunter,  two  pair  socks. 

Knowing  the  ladies  are  anxious  to  furnish  our  Wake  soldiers  two  pair  of 
socks  apiece,  I  will  state  for  their  benefit  what  I  have  received  in  contribu- 
tions, also  the  number  of  men  under  arms:  1,400  soldiers  in  service;  pairs 
of  socks  received,  865;  blankets,  226;  shirts,  70;  drawers,  80;  1  coat,  1  pair 
pants,  20  towels.  Sheriff  High. 
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CONTRIBUTIONS  FOR  THE  SOLDIERS22 

The  following  contributions  for  our  North  Carolina  troops  have  been  reg- 
istered at  Richmond  from  this  State  since  our  last  notice: 

Sergt.  H.  P.  Allen,  for  North  Carolina  contributors,  $1,800  worth  of  clothing; 
A.  H.  Staten  and  Mr.  Bennett,  $600  worth  of  clothing  to  1st  N.  C.  State 
Troops;  Messrs.  Brown,  Adams,  and  Haigler,  $2,000  to  Ist  N.  C.  Cavalry 
and  1st  State  Troops ;  Messrs.  Lane,  Welch,  Keener,  Moody,  Painter  &  McMinn, 
$10,000  worth  of  clothing  to  6th  N.  C.  State  Troops;  Mr.  Michael,  $750  worth 
of  clothing  to  11th  N.  C.  Regiment;  H.  Sawyer,  $600  to  2d  N.  C.  State  Troops; 
George  and  John  Sawyer,  $200  to  5th  Regiment,  N.  C;  G.  W.  Blackman; 
$3,830  to  the  13th  N.  C.  Troops;  J.  W.  Evans,  $200  to  6th  N.  C.  Troops;  L.  W. 
Gilbert,  $770  to  12th  Regiment;  J.  D.  Lanier  and  N.  Douglas,  $2,000  to  5th 
State  Troops;  Mr.  McClenahan,  $250  to  5th  State  Troops;  S.  W.  Nailor, 
Samuel  Rose,  J.  S.  Smith,  and  John  Quittlebaum,  $8,800  to  4th  State  Troops; 
R.  N.  A.  Palmer,  $1,500  to  12th  Regiment;  A.  J.  Rigsby,  $300  to  5th  State 
Troops;  S.  R.  Street,  $1,500  to  2d  State  Troops;  R.  B.  Wyatt,  $175  to  2d  State 
Troops;  John  Fleming,  $1,700  to  13th  N.  C.  Troops;  J.  H.  Lindsy,  $1,327  to 
12th  Regiment;  Dr.  McDaniel,  $2,500  to  the  4th  and  11th  Regiments;  R.  B. 
Paschal  and  W.  D.  Tyson,  $5,000  to  5th  and  26th  Regiments;  William  Peele 
and  others,  $400  to  the  2d  Regiment;  M.  D.  Smith,  $1,100  to  the  11th  Regi- 
ment; May  Warren,  $600  to  4th  Regiment;  S.  H.  Hand,  $1,300  to  11th  N.  C. 
Troops;  Samuel  P.  Hill,  $500  in  money  to  the  6th;  M.  C.  Winston,  $200  to 
5th  State  Troops;  T.  Jeff  Utley,  $20,000  to  Colonels  Tew's,  Meares\  and  Stokes' 
regiments. 

More  Aid  for  the  Soldiers. — Tableaux. — We  are  requested  to  state  that  a 
series  of  Tableaux  are  in  rehearsal  by  the  ladies  of  Raleigh,  and  will  be 
exhibited  on  Friday  evening  next,  the  proceeds  of  the  exhibition  to  be  devoted 
to  the  comfort  of  our  troops.    The  place  of  exhibition  will  be  duly  announced.23 

In  conclusion,  I  briefly  state  the  aid  given  tlie  medical  corps  by  Mr. 
R.  B.  Saunders,  a  druggist  of  Chapel  Hill.  Mr.  Saunders  enlisted  in  his 
home  company,  the  Orange  Light  Infantry,  and  was  appointed  to  go  to 
Raleigh  to  plead  for  guns  necessary  for  its  equipment.  When  the  com- 
pany had  served  its  time  of  enlistment,  he  was  arranging  to  reenlist  when 
persuaded  by  Governor  Ellis  to  open  a  laboratory  for  the  manufacture 
of  medicines.  This  was  located  on  the  main  street  of  Chapel  Hill  just 
opposite  the  entrance  to  the  campus.  The  chief  article  manufactured 
was  blue  mass.  A  trough  with  a  ball  drawn  around  by  a  horse  was  used 
in  grinding  the  ingredients.  Honey  was  procured  from  the  farmers; 
rose  leaves  gathered  by  the  ladies  of  Chapel  Hill.  The  mercury  was 
bought  by  him  at  auction  in  Wilmington  and  Charleston,  whither  he 
went  on  notice  that  consignments  had  come  in  through  the  blockade. 
He  put  the  blue  mass  up  in  jars  made  from  clay  in  Chatham  County,  and 

^^North  Carolina  Standard,  November  6,   1861. 
^^The  State  Journal,  December  4,   1861. 
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also  in  hog  bladders.  Among  other  preparations  he  also  made  a  tonic 
called  American  Bitters,  and  a  lime  sulphur  lotion.  The  extent  of  his 
manufacturing  can  be  seen  from  letters  quoting  blue  mass  in  lots  of 
500  to  1,000  pounds.  The  last  letter  of  his  that  I  have,  written  to  Wil- 
liams &  Haywood,  of  Raleigh,  will  bring  back  many  memories  of  those 
in  the  wake  of  Wheeler's  Cavalry.  It  says :  "I  have  only  58  lbs.  of 
blue  mass  on  hand.  I  don't  know  when  I  can  make  any  more.  The 
Government  has  taken  the  horse  with  which  I  worked  my  machinery." 
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The  Raising,  Organization,  and  Equipment  of  North  Carolina 
Troops  During  the  Civil  War 


By  Walter  Clark, 

Chief  Justice  op  North  Carolina  Supreme  Court. 


When  Sir  Walter  Scott  issued  the  first  of  his  novels  in  1805  it  dealt 
with  the  war  of  1745,  the  last  attempt  of  the  Stuarts  to  regain  the  throne, 
and  he  entitled  it  "Waverley,  or  'Tis  60  Years  Since."  It  is  almost  sixty 
years  since  our  great  struggle  began  in  1861,  and  it  would  be  far  easier 
for  a  great  writer  like  Scott  to  clothe  the  palpable  and  familiar  with  the 
glamor  of  romance  than  it  is  to  present  to  this  generation  an  accurate, 
lifelike  picture  of  the  supreme  effort  of  IS^orth  Carolina  in  1861-5. 

As  compared  with  the  great  world  struggle  now  in  progress  the  War 
of  1861-5  seems  small,  but  up  to  that  time  it  was  the  greatest  which  the 
world  had  known.  It  lasted  for  four  years,  and  the  Federals  first  and 
last  put  into  line  2,850,000  soldiers.  On  the  Southern  side  there  were 
between  six  hundred  and  eight  hundred  thousand.  The  exact  number 
cannot  he  settled,  for  our  records  have  been  largely  lost.  It  is  safe  to 
say  that  no  war  was  ever  entered  into  with  greater  unpreparedness  on 
both  sides.  When  the  South  went  in  she  had  no  government  but  had  to 
form  one.  It  had  not  a  soldier  but  had  to  call  out  an  army,  clothe,  arm, 
and  discipline  it.  It  had  no  treasury  and  not  a  dollar  to  put  in  it.  It 
was  without  factories  to  make  munitions  or  arms  and  without  adequate 
facilities  to  clothe  or  feed  the  troops,  for  we  had  relied  for  years  upon 
the  l^orth  for  manufactured  articles  and  upon  the  l^orthwest  for  meat 
and  corn  and  flour. 

The  I^orth  had  as  a  nucleus  a  small  army  and  a  navy,  an  organized 
government  and  a  treasury.  But  the  state  of  unpreparedness  on  both 
sides  was  beyond  description.  After  the  first  battle  of  Mannassas  the 
Confederate  Government  notified  the  Governor  of  this  State  that  there 
was  not  enough  powder  in  the  Confederacy  for  another  day's  battle. 
This  may  be  one  of  the  reasons  why  the  Confederates  did  not  pursue 
their  advantage  by  capturing  Washington.  So  little  aware  was  the 
N'orth  of  the  magnitude  of  the  struggle  that  many  of  their  regiments 
then,  and  even  later,  were  "100  days  men,"  enlisted  for  that  period,  with 
the  impression  that  the  Rebellion  could  be  put  down  in  that  time,  and 
by  undrilled  men.  In  I^orth  Carolina  the  first  regiment  we  sent  out, 
the  "Bethel  Regiment,"  of  glorious  memory,  commanded  by  Col.  (later 
Lieut.  General)  D.  II.  Hill,  was  enlisted  for  six  months,  and  the  rest  of 
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our  regiments  for  twelve  months,  except  the  ten  State  regiments  which, 
with  a  foresight  not  shown  probably  by  any  other  Southern  State,  were 
enlisted  for  '^three  years,  or  the  war."  These  regiments  were  officered 
by  appointment  of  the  Governor,  while  the  others,  which  were  volunteer 
regiments,  elected  their  ov*^n  officers. 

The  condition  of  things  in  the  spring  of  1861  would  be  hard  to  de- 
scribe. Though  South  Carolina  seceded  on  20  December,  and  other 
Southern  States  followed  in  January  and  February,  and  the  new  hostile 
government  inaugurated  its  president  at  Montgomery,  22  February, 
1861,  General  Lee  accepted  promotion  from  the  Federal  Government  in 
the  latter  part  of  March,  and  did  not  resign  till  after  Virginia  seceded 
on  23  April.  In  the  meantime  hostilities  had  been  begun  by  the  attack 
on  Fort  Sumter  on  12  April,  and  prior  to  that  time  the  Star  of  the  West 
had  been  fired  on  in  an  attempt  to  enter  Charleston  harbor.  Indeed 
there  were  officers  afterwards  prominent  in  the  Confederate  Army  who 
did  not  leave  the  United  States  service  till  May.  General  Martin,  after- 
wards so  conspicuous  in  organizing  men  and  material  for  !N^orth  Caro- 
lina, did  not  resign  from  the  United  States  Army  till  our  Ordinance  of 
Secession  was  enacted,  20  May.  And  on  his  way  home  from  his  distant 
post  in  Kansas  he  met  on  the  train  his  old  army  friend,  U.  S.  Grant, 
and  traveled  amicably  with  him  through  Illinois  and  Indiana  to  Cincin- 
nati, Ohio. 

The  utter  inability  of  the  people  of  both  sections  to  understand  the 
magnitude  and  duration  of  the  struggle  before  them,  added  to  the  utter 
lack  of  preparedness  on  both  sides,  is  shown  by  a  common  saying  by 
speakers  on  both  sides  in  raising  volunteers,  that  they  would  "contract 
to  wipe  up  all  the  blood  that  would  be  spilled  with  a  silk  pocket  handker- 
chief." This  was  true  of  the  Confederate  Government,  which  persistently 
refused,  in  the  summer  of  1861,  to  negotiate  a  loan  of  six  hundred  mil- 
lions of  dollars  which  was  tendered  by  capitalists  in  Europe,  and  Presi- 
dent Davis  gave  positive  instructions  that  in  no  event  should  more  than 
$15,000,000  be  accepted.  If  the  loan  had  been  taken,  of  the  magnitude 
offered,  the  Confederacy  would  early  have  been  supplied  with  ammuni- 
tion, arms,  provisions,  and  a  navy,  and  the  blockade  later,  to  which  we 
owed  our  defeat,  would  have  been  impossible.  It  is  quite  clear  that  it 
was  the  failure  of  the  Confederate  officials  to  take  this  step  of  prepared- 
ness, even  at  that  late  date,  which  rendered  vain  the  valor  of  our  troops 
and  the  genius  of  our  generals.  Indeed,  aside  from  the  preparedness 
which  we  could  even  then  have  made,  the  European  governments  would 
have  intervened,  if  necessary,  to  have  preserved  the  investment  of  their 
capitalists  in  the  $600,000,000  loan  which  would  have  been  taken  if 
secured  on  cotton. 
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There  can  hardly  be  an  incident  in  history  of  equal  want  of  prepared- 
ness except  in  our  War  of  1812,  when  a  force  of  4,000  British  soldiers, 
returning  from  the  West  Indies,  landed  at  Point  Lookout  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Potomac,  2,500  of  whom  defeated  the  American  Volunteers  at 
Bladenboro,  when  President  Madison  (a  signer  of  the  Declaration  of 
Independence)  and  the  Secretary  of  War,  Monroe  (a  soldier  of  the 
Revolution),  were  present.'  It  is  said  that  250  men  of  the  British  army 
composed  the  force  that  captured  Washington,  burned  the  Capitol  and 
the  White  House  and  destroyed  public  property,  and  that  our  Capital 
City  was  held  that  night  by  one  single  British  soldier  as  a  sentry  on 
Capitol  Hill. 

In  J^orth  Carolina,  though  we  did  not  secede  till  20  May,  the  Legis- 
lature which  met  1  May  provided  for  the  raising  of  ten  regiments  "for- 
three  years,  or  the  war,"  for  the  raising  of  volunteers  and  organization 
for  the  coming  struggle.  In  a  short  time  General  Martin  was  made 
Adjutant  General,  Major  John  Devereux,  Quartermaster,  and  Major 
Thomas  D.  Hogg,  Commissary.  At  once  steps  were  taken  to  procure 
supplies.  Horses  for  the  cavalry  and  transport  service  were  brought 
from  Kentucky,  which  was  then  still  neutral  ground,  and  were  hurried 
in  droves  through  the  mountains.  Saddles  and  harness  material  were- 
secured  by  special  agents  in  ^New  Orleans  and  rushed  to  Raleigh  by  rail. 
Powder  works  and  arsenals  for  the  manufacture  and  remodeling  of  arms; 
were  created.  Thirty-seven  thousand  muskets  were  taken  possession  of 
by  the  State  in  the  capture  of  the  arsenal  at  Fayetteville.  These  were 
mostly  flint  and  steel,  and  skilled  workmen  were  secured  to  turn  them 
into  percussion  weapons,  but  even  then  so  scarce  was  the  supply  of  guns 
that  we  manufactured  a  large  number  of  pikes,  which  were  wooden  poles 
shod  at  one  end  with  iron  (samples  of  which  can  be  seen  in  your  His- 
torical Museum),  and  with  these  some  organizations  were  equipped  while 
others  were  entirely  unarmed.  Indeed,  it  was  not  until  after  several 
victories  that,  by  the  capture  of  arms  and  munitions,  especially  by  the 
careful  gathering  up  of  the  arms  thrown  away  by  the  Northern  troops 
in  flight,  we  were  able  adequately  to  equip  our  soldiers.  In  fact,  it  was 
not  until  after  the  "Seven  Days  Battles  Around  Richmond,"  in  June 
and  July,  1862,  that,  by  means  of  the  large  captures  of  guns  and  cannon, 
the  South  was  at  all  able  to  adequately  equip  its  soldiers.  During  the 
entire  war  a  large  part  of  our  equipment  of  arms  and  munitions  con- 
sisted of  those  taken  from  the  enemy. 

In  May,  1861,  the  State  established  camps  of  instruction  at  various 
points,  and  skilled  armorers  were  gradually  educated,  by  the  aid  of  the 
few  we  had,  to  make  sabres,  bayonets,  and  swords.  For  a  long  while 
percussion  caps  were  made  by  a  private  firm   (Kuester)   in  Raleigh.. 
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Shoes  and  clotliing  factories  were  located  at  several  points  in  the  State. 
Quartermaster,  commissary,  and  ordnance  stores  were  collected,  and 
cannon  \vere  provided  for  the  artillery  largely  by  melting  down  the 
church  bells,  which  source  of  supply  was  supplemented  from  time  to  time 
by  captures  from  the  enemy. 

The  energy  and  ability  shown  by  IN^orth  Carolina  in  these  preparations 
were  very  remarkable,  and  showed  the  innate  ability  of  our  population. 

The  most  remarkable  instance  in  this  line  was  the  purchase  by  the 
State  in  1862  of  the  Ad-Vance  and  three  other  vessels  and  the  sending  by 
this  State  of  Mr.  John  White  of  Warrenton  and  Col.  Duncan  K.  McRae 
to  sell  cotton  and  purchase  supplies  for  our  soldiers.  'No  other  State 
did  this,  nor  did  the  Confederate  Government.  It  is  doubtful  whether 
the  State  could  either  have  clothed  or  fed  its  people  but  for  this  enter- 
prise. The  list  of  importations  is  a  curious  one  and  reflects  the  needs 
of  the  State.  From  the  records  now  being  compiled  by  Dr.  D.  H.  Hill 
we  find  that  ordnance  stores  to  the  amount  of  $488,000  and  cotton  cards 
to  the  value  of  $594,000  was  brought  into  Wilmington.  It  was  through 
these  cotton  and  wool  cards  that  the  women  of  the  State  were  able  to 
clothe  their  families  during  the  last  two  years  of  the  war.  Even  the 
tacks  with  which  these  cards  were  fastened  to  the  wooden  handles  had 
to  be  imported  with  them.  Among  the  importations  were  cloth  for  uni- 
forms, overcoats,  jackets,  trousers,  caps,  shoes,  boots,  sacks,  angora  skirts, 
oil  cloth,  oil,  tape,  thread,  buttons,  paper,  calf  skins,  leather,  medicines, 
dyes,  belting,  cobbler's  awls,  needles,  bleaching  powders,  buckles,  scythe 
blades,  iron,  copper,  wire,  nails,  and  many  other  articles. 

Most  of  the  imported  cloth  was  manufactured  into  uniforms  for  the 
men  or  sold  to  the  officers.  This  work  was  done  in  a  most  systematic 
manner.  The  manufacturing  establishment  at  Raleigh  was  presided 
over  by  Capt.  J.  W.  Garrett,  and  afterwards  by  Major  W.  W.  Pierce 
and  Major  H.  A.  Dowd.  It  was  in  the  Quartermaster's  Department,  of 
which  Major  John  Devereux  had  general  supervision.  The  clothing 
was  cut  by  expert  tailors  and  then  given  out  to  women  to  be  made  into 
garments.  Some  of  the  material  was  shipped  to  various  towns  in  the 
State  and  made  up  by  clubs  of  women  and  shipped  back.  Blockade 
running  was  not  only  an  absolute  necessity  to  the  State  but  was  a  success 
financially,  for  on  9  March,  1865,  near  the  end  of  the  war,  the  business 
showed  a  profit  of  $1,325,000.  This  was  largely  made  of  course  by  the 
difference  between  the  price  paid  by  the  State  for  cotton  and  the  value 
of  the  articles  brought  back  by  the  steamers  on  their  return  voyages  to 
the  State.  The  steamers  ran  the  blockade  from  Wilmington  nearly  due 
south  to  l^assau,  in  the  Bahamas,  to  which  point  the  supplies  were 
brought  without  risk  from  England  and  stored. 
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^ot  only  were  tlie  I^orth  Carolina  troops  supplied  with  uniforms  but 
a  very  large  part  of  the  cloth  and  the  uniforms  were  sold  to  the  Con- 
federate Government.  When  Longstreet's  corps  were  sent  to  the  west, 
where  it  enabled  the  army  to  win  the  victory  at  Chicamauga,  it  was 
furnished  with  new  clothing  almost  entirely  from  ^orth  Carolina,  both 
for  the  men  and  officers. 

The  greater  portion  xof  the  medical  supplies  for  the  Southern  army 
was  thus  brought  in  by  the  N'orth  Carolina  blockading  steamers,  and 
was  unobtainable  otherwise. 

Major  T.  D.  Hogg,  who  was  head  of  the  Ordnance  Department  and 
later  of  the  Commissary  Department  of  the  State,  kept  on  hand,  as  he 
said,  "Everything  from  frying  pans  to  cannon,"  and  the  department 
supplied  every  conceivable  article  to  the  army.  In  the  Ordnance  Depart- 
ment the  State  was  constantly  manufacturing  or  remodeling  arms  and 
repairing  and  putting  into  condition  those  captured  from  time  to  time 
from  the  enemy  or  picked  up  on  the  battle-field.  ]N"itre  for  gunpowder 
was  obtained  mostly  by  digging  up  the  ground  in  the  smokehouses 
throughout  the  State  and  leaching  out  the  nitre. 

The  State  contracted  with  the  Confederate  Government  to  make  all 
the  clothing  for  the  Korth  Carolina  troops  after  they  were  turned  over 
to  the  Confederacy.  During  the  first  winter  of  1861-1862  there  was  so 
large  a  rush  of  men  to  arms  that  the  soldiers  suffered  considerably  from 
cold.  So  great  was  the  destitution  that  the  women  of  the  State,  as 
patriotic  then  as  now,  took  up  the  carpets  from  their  floors,  cut  them  up 
and  lined  them  with  coarse  cloth  and  sent  them  on  to  the  troops  to  use  as 
blankets.  Agents  were  sent  as  far  South  as  ISTew  Orleans,  and  these  also 
scoured  the  State,  to  buy  blankets  and  warm  clothes  for  the  ^N^orth  Caro- 
lina troops. 

l^ot  only  did  the  State  make  clothing  but  it  went  into  the  manufacture 
of  arms,  and  at  the  Fayetteville  arsenal  thousands  of  good  rifles  were 
made.  Later,  rifle  factories  were  established  as  private  enterprises  at 
Jamestown,  Greensboro,  and  other  points,  and  a  firm  in  Wilmington 
made  sabres  and  bayonets.  A  boring  machine  was  devised  by  which 
smooth-bore  muskets  were  turned  into  rifles,  and  thousands  of  antiquated 
muskets  were  changed  from  flint  and  steel  to  percussion  locks. 

The  State  also  arranged  with  manufacturers  at  many  points  in  this 
State  to  go  into  the  manufacture  of  shoes.  To  some  of  these  the  State 
furnished  the  hides,  and  in  many  cases  the  State  bought  green  hides  and 
had  them  tanned  on  shares.  Agents  were  sent  into  all  the  western 
counties  to  buy  hides,  leather,  and  wool.  These  were  collected  and  hauled 
to  the  manufacturers,  to  a  very  large  amount  in  wagons,  or  accumulated 
in  warehouses,  for  it  must  be  remembered  at  that  time  we  had  not  more 
than  a  third  of  our  present  railroad  mileage. 
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To  keep  on  hand  a  large  supply  of  cotton  goods,  the  State  agreed  to 
take  the  total  output  of  many  of  the  cotton  mills  and  pay  them  75  per 
cent  profit.  The  lack  of  clothing  among  the  people  at  home  became  so 
severe  that  certain  days  were  set  apart  on  which  the  output  of  the  mills 
might  he  sold,  and  on  those  days  large  numbers  of  women  came  from  all 
quarters  to  buy  the  cotton  yarns  or  cloth.  In  some  cases  they  walked 
even  ten  or  twelve  miles  and  carried  their  yarn  and  cloth  home  on  their 
backs,  and  sometimes  in  carts  or  wagons. 

Time  fails  me  to  go  into  all  the  various  enterprises  which  the  State 
inaugurated  to  support  its  armies  in  the  field.  Details  are  largely  given 
by  Major  A.  Gordon  and  Major  W.  A.  Graham  of  the  Adjutant  General's 
Department  in  the  First  Volume  of  the  "W.  C.  Regimental  Histories." 
A  committee  was  appointed  in  1867  to  ascertain  the  amount  expended  by 
this  State  in  aid  of  the  war,  composed  of  J,  C.  Harper,  R.  H.  Battle, 
and  H.  W.  Husted,  whose  report  shows  that  the  State  expended  for  mili- 
tary purposes  alone,  to  carry  on  the  war  (leaving  out  the  last  three 
months,  for  which  the  records  were  lost),  more  than  $37,000,000.  While 
part  of  this  was  in  Confederate  currency  it  is  fair  to  estimate  that  full 
$20,000,000  was  furnished  by  this  State  for  that  purpose.  This  was 
exclusive  of  the  amounts  which  were  spent  by  the  several  counties  for 
the  relief  of  the  widows,  wives,  and  children  of  the  soldiers  and  to  relieve 
distress  among  the  old  and  infirm.  The  State  established  salt  works  on 
the  coast  and  also  took  part  in  the  manufacture  of  salt  at  Saltville,  in 
Southwest  Virginia.  By  this  means  it  kept  the  State,  and  especially  the 
country  districts,  supplied  with  that  indispensable  article. 

In  addition  to  these  expenditures  the  State  used  a  large  sum  in  the 
blockade  business.  In  that  business  the  State  imported  $5,947,000  of 
goods,  in  addition  to  the  cost  of  the  steamer  Ad.  Vance  and  our  three 
other  vessels,  the  Don,  the  Hansa,  and  the  Annie. 

These  various  enterprises  were  largely  suggested  by  and  due  to  the 
energy  of  Gen.  James  G.  Martin,  who  had  seen  service  in  the  Quarter- 
master's Department  of  the  United  States  Army,  but  he  was  most  ably 
seconded  by  Major  John  Devereux,  Major  T.  D.  Hogg,  and  the  other 
officials  under  him.  Governor  Vance,  being  the  Governor  of  the  State 
at  that  time,  assumed  the  responsibility  for  the  Ad.  Vance  and  the  entire 
system  by  which  the  State  imported  these  necessary  articles,  and  he  did 
so  against  the  advice  of  eminent  counsel  who  assured  him  that  such  action 
would  make  him  liable  for  impeachment.  He  reaped  his  reward  in  the 
approval  of  the  soldiery,  whom  he  kept  warm  and  supplied  with  clothing, 
food,  and  other  necessaries,  and  in  the  remembrance  of  the  people  at 
home  whom  he  supplied  with  salt  and  other  necessary  articles,  and  he 
won  the  lasting  gratitude  of  the  women  to  whom  he  furnished  the  cotton 
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cards  wliicli  enabled  them  to  clotlie  themselves  and  children,  and  this 
made  him  after  the  war  invincible  in  the  hearts  of  the  people  of  ISTorth 
Carolina. 

The  ^^blockade-running"  enterprise  of  this  State  was  not  adopted  by 
any  other  Southern  State  nor,  strange  to  say,  by  the  Confederate  Govern- 
ment, to  whom  the  State  turned  over  a  large  part  of  the  supplies  it 
received  by  these  methods.  When  the  war  ended  T^orth  Carolina  still 
had  on  hand  here  and  in  London  many  thousand  bales  of  cotton  which 
it  had  bought  for  this  trade  and  the  largest  supply  of  English  cloth  for 
soldiers  and  officers,  which  were  stored  at  Greensboro.  The  enterprise 
was  successful  till  September,  1864,  when  the  Confederate  Government, 
having  taken  for  a  cruiser  the  supply  of  anthracite  coal  brought  from 
England  which  the  Ad.  Vance'^  had  stored  up  in  Wilmington  for  her  own 
use,  she  was  forced  to  use  the  bituminous  and  inferior  coal  from  Chat- 
ham County,  and  the  black  trail  of  smoke  that  she  made  and  a  lowered 
speed  caused  her  capture. 

As  to  provisions,  so  large  a  part  of  Virginia  was  occupied  by  the  enemy 
and  the  other  Southern  States  being  less  fitted  for  raising  corn  and 
farther  from  Lee's  army,  more  than  half  of  the  supplies  of  that  army 
came  from  North  Carolina.  Major  Hogg,  the  Commissary  of  this  State, 
said  that  in  the  spring  of  1865  l!^orth  Carolina  was  feeding  more  than 
half  of  Lee's  army. 

It  is  to  be  remembered  that  the  taxes  of  the  Confederacy  were  largely 
levied  in  kind  by  the  tithing  bureau  which  received  from  each  farm  one- 
tenth  of  all  the  meat,  corn,  and  other  provisions  raised  which  were  put 
into  the  tithing  warehouses  and  thence  transported  to  the  army  from 
time  to  time  as  needed.  There  were  tithing  agents  in  each  neighborhood 
who  saw  to  it  that  the  farmer  turned  over  to  the  Government  one-tenth 
of  his  produce,  and  over  him  was  a  tithing  agent  in  each  county.  In  a 
time  of  depreciated  currency,  and  of  an  imperative  demand  for  pro- 
visions by  the  army,  no  better  system  probably  could  have  been  devised. 

The  Confederate  conscript  law  was  adopted  early  in  1862  by  which 
all  men  between  18  and  35  were  taken  for  the  army,  with  certain  exemp- 
tions, on  account  of  disability  and  public  service.  The  age  later  was 
changed  from  18  to  45.  In  the  spring  of  1864  the  necessity  of  filling 
the  ranks  was  such  that  boys  from  17  to  18  were  conscripted  and  formed 
into  regiments  and  battalions  of  Junior  Reserves,  and  those  from  45  to 
50  were  likewise  formed  into  Senior  Reserves. 

N^or  should  mention  be  omitted  of  the  large  supplies  which  were  sent 
by  the  women  of  the  State  from  their  scanty  stores  to  their  relatives  in 


*NoTE. — This    name    was    a    pun.     The    vessel    was    primarily    named    Ad-Vance,     i.    e., 
'to-Vance,"  and  the  "Advance"  or  first — never  A.  D.  Vance, 
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the  army.  During  tlie  last  three  months  of  1864,  as  Pollard's  History 
states,  $325,000  worth  of  supplies  passed  through  the  office  in  Ilichmond 
sent  by  the  women  of  this  State  direct  to  our  soldiers  in  our  time  of 
greatest  destitution,  in  addition  to  what  the  State  Government  was 
officially  sending  to  the  troops. 

Throughout  the  war  it  was  noted,  without  contradiction,  that  the  best 
supplied,  best  clothed  and  equipped  soldiers  of  the  whole  army  were  from 
North  Carolina. 

I  cannot  undertake  in  the  brief  space  of  this  article  to  narrate  what 
would  require  a  volume,  in  order  to  set  out  adequately  the  support  which 
!N"orth  Carolina  furnished  to  the  Confederacy.  It  must  be  recalled  that 
while  now  the  State  has  2,500,000  people,  by  the  census  of  1860  she  had 
only  992,622,  of  whom  full  one-third  were  negroes.  These  latter  did 
their  share  in  faithfully  furnishing  provisions  raised  on  the  farms  for  the 
support  of  the  soldiers  and  of  the  people  at  home.  To  their  credit  there 
was  not  a  single  attempt,  recorded  in  the  four  years,  of  insurrection  or 
lawlessness.  Out  of  the  700,000  white  population  the  State  sent  125,000 
splendid  soldiers  to  the  front  besides  the  Home  Guards,  who  preserved 
order,  guarded  bridges,  and  at  times  strengthened  our  lines  in  !N"orth 
Carolina.  Many  thousand  negroes  were  also  drafted  from  time  to  time 
to  build  breastworks  and  forts. 

The  proportion  of  soldiers  furnished  by  this  State  to  the  Confederate 
cause  was  nearly  one  in  every  five  of  the  total  white  population.  This  is  a 
larger  ratio  than  is  now  being  furnished  by  Germany  in  her  strenuous 
efforts,  though  that  country  is  largely  aided  by  the  enforced  work  of 
prisoners  and  of  the  population  drafted  from  Belgium  and  other  occu- 
pied territory,  contrary  to  all  the  rules  of  civilized  warfare  and  the 
express  stipulations  of  the  Hague  treaties. 

It  is  safe  to  say  that  of  the  armies  of  the  thirteen  Confederate  States, 
more  than  one-sixth  were  soldiers  from  this  State.  This  State  also  fur- 
nished fully  one-fifth  of  the  provisions  and  other  supplies  for  the  Con- 
federate armies. 

Unlike  Germany,  with  its  thirty  years  preparations  for  war,  I^orth 
Carolina  went  into  the  war  totally  unprepared.  But  she  grappled  the 
task  which  came  to  her,  and  no  state  on  either  side,  and  probably  no 
state  in  history,  furnished  from  its  population  a  larger  proportion  of 
soldiers,  nor  from  its  material  resources  a  larger  support,  to  the  cause 
in  which  it  embarked  than  this  Commonwealth.  If  the  cause  finally 
failed,  no  blame  can  be  laid  upon  a  state  which  went  into  that  war 
reluctantly  but  which,  when  it  once  entered,  stinted  neither  in  men,  in 
courage,  or  in  supplies  in  its  ardent  support  to  the  side  which  its  people 
had  espoused. 
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The  Work  of  the  North  Carolina  Historical  Commission 

During  the  Past  Year 


By  R.  D.  W.  Connor,  Secretary 


The  ^N'ortli  Carolina  Historical  Commission  is  a  child  of  the  State 
Literary  and  Historical  Association.  It  occurs  to  me,  therefore,  that  the 
members  of  this  Association  would  be  particularly  interested  in  the  work 
of  the  Historical  Commission. 

Some  time  ago  announcement  was  made  that  a  distinguished  J^orth 
Carolina  historian,  who  has  recently  given  to  the  State  an  excellent 
history  of  l^orth  Carolina  from  the  period  of  settlement  to  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  Revolution,  was  about  ready  to  publish  his  second  volume 
covering  the  history  of  the  State  since  1783.  At  the  time  I  ventured  to 
express  the  hope  that  the  announcement  was  premature.  My  reason  for 
this  hope  is  that  no  man  can  write  the  history  of  North  Carolina  from 
1783  to  date,  except  in  a  very  superficial  way,  without  spending  many 
months  at  work  among  the  collections  of  the  North  Carolina  Historical 
Commission.  It  is  as  impossible  to  write  our  history  since  1783  without 
extensive  use  of  these  collections  as  it  is  to  write  the  history  of  the  State 
before  that  period  without  the  Colonial  Records.  Illustrative  of  this 
point  is  the  fact  that  another  North  Carolinian,  whose  field  of  work  is 
confined  to  the  four  years  of  Civil  War,  1861-1865,  has  already  spent 
about  eighteen  months  among  our  collections  covering  those  four  years 
only,  and  has  not  yet  exhausted  his  material. 

I  shall  not  have  time  today  to  describe  at  any  length  the  extensive 
collection  of  unpublished  historical  material  in  possession  of  the  His- 
torical Commission,  as  this  brief  report  is  supposed  to  be  confined  to  the 
work  of  the  Historical  Commission  during  the  past  year.  A  brief  intro- 
ductory statement  is  all  that  can  be  made  at  this  time.  Fuller  state- 
ments can  be  found  in  the  six  biennial  reports  of  the  Historical  Com- 
mission with  which  all  persons  interested  in  North  Carolina  history 
ought  to  be  familiar. 

The  collections  of  the  Historical  Commission  contain  an  immense  mass 
of  official  documents  absolutely  essential  to  any  one  who  wants  to  write 
a  history  of  North  Carolina.  They  embrace  the  Letter-books  of  the 
Governors  of  North  Carolina,  beginning  with  Governor  Richard  Caswell 
in  1777;  the  Executive  Papers,  containing  the  original  letters  written  to 
the  governors,  proclamations,  reports,  petitions,  etc.,  1750-1876;  Legis- 
lative Papers,  beginning  in  1733,  containing  original  messages,  bills, 
petitions,  reports,  etc.,  journals  of  the  Governor's  Council,  1712-1775,  and 
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of  the  Council  of  State,  1777-1888,  together  with  many  Council  Papers; 
a  large  collection  of  wills,  inventories,  deeds,  etc.;  numerous  local  and 
county  records;  a  mass  of  military  papers  of  the  Revolution,  Indian 
Wars,  War  of  1812,  Mexican  War,  and  an  extensive  collection  of  Civil 
War  material.  Besides  these  there  are  numerous  collections  of  miscel- 
laneous material. 

In  the  Hall  of  History  is  to  be  found  one  of  the  best  historical  museums 
in  the  United  States.  It  illustrates  the  social,  economic,  political,  indus- 
trial, and  military  history  of  the  State  in  every  period  of  its  history. 

Our  collections  of  the  private  papers  of  public  men — one  of  the  very 
best  kinds  of  historical  material — is  very  extensive.  They  embrace 
papers  of  Zebulon  B.  Vance,  David  L.  Swain,  JSTathaniel  Macon,  William 
A.  Graham,  Samuel  Johnston,  James  Iredell,  John  H.  Bryan,  Bryan 
Grimes,  Calvin  H.  Wiley,  David  S.  Reid,  Cornelia  P.  Spencer,  William 
R.  Davie,  Archibald  D.  Murphey,  Charles,  Ebenezer,  and  J.  Johnston 
Pettigrew,  W.  L.  Saunders,  W.  W.  Holden,  John  Steele,  William  Duffy, 
W.  H.  S.  Burgwyn,  Jonathan  Worth,  William  Gaston,  Willie  P.  Man- 
gum,  Thomas  Ruffin,  and  numerous  smaller  collections.  When  the 
history  of  North  Carolina  since  the  Revolution  comes  to  be  written  these 
papers  will  be  found  absolutely  indispensable. 

Much  more  might  be  said  of  the  value  of  our  general  collections,  but 
time  forbids. 

As  to  the  work  of  the  Historical  Commission  during  the  past  year,  you 
must  of  course  bear  in  mind  that  the  greater  part  of  such  work  does  not 
admit  of  being  expressed  in  terms  of  a  report.  Correspondence,  investi- 
gations, advice  to  persons,  especially  high  school  and  college  students, 
preparing  historical  essays,  copying  manuscripts  for  publication,  arrang- 
ing, classifying  and  filing  papers,  preparing  manuscripts  for  mounting 
and  binding,  indexing,  and  numerous  other  similar  activities  cannot 
figure  much  in  a  formal  report,  although  they  consume  most  of  the  time 
of  the  staff  of  the  Historical  Commission.  During  the  past  year  we  have 
arranged  and  filed  in  systematic  order  thousands  of  executive  and  legis- 
lative papers;  copied  for  the  printer  the  extensive  collections  of  Ruffin, 
Mangum,  and  Shotwell  papers;  reinforced,  repaired  and  mounted  5,000 
manuscripts;  and  indexed  several  of  our  collections. 

To  our  collections  we  added  the  following: 

1.  Polk  Papers,  embracing  family  letters  of  the  James  K.  Polk  family. 
Presented  by  Hon.  Tasker  Polk,  of  Warrenton. 

2.  Shaw  Papers — an  interesting,  miscellaneous  collection  of  manuscripts 
relating  chiefly  to  the  Highland  Scotch  settlers  in  North  Carolina.  Presented 
by  Hon.  Henry  E.  Shaw,  of  Kinston. 

3.  David  S.  Reid  Papers — ^private  correspondence  about  public  matters  of 
Governor  Reid.    Presented  by  Miss  Henrietta  Reid,  of  Reidsville. 
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4.  Bolles  Letter-Books,  containing  642  letters,  notes,  etc.,  of  Charles  P. 
Bolles,  U.  S.  Coast  Survey,  relating  to  the  coast  survey,  1846-1855.  Presented 
by  Mrs.  Charles  P.  Bolles  of  Wilmington. 

5.  Henderson  Letter-Book. — Letter  book  of  Thomas  Henderson,  editor  of  the 
Raleigh  Star,  1810-11.     Presented  by  Hon.  Walter  Clark,  of  Raleigh. 

6.  Devereux  Letter-Book. — Letters  of  Thomas  P.  Devereux,  written  while 
serving  in  the  Confederate  Army,  1863-65.  Loaned  by  Mrs.  John  W.  Hinsdale, 
of  Raleigh. 

7.  Miscellaneous  Manuscripts. — Six  hundred  and  ninety-seven  pieces,  em- 
bracing letters  of  thirteen  governors  of  North  Carolina;  also  letters  of  John 
Sevier,  Hugh  Williamson,  Nathaniel  Macon,  George  E.  Badger,  R.  F.  Hoke, 
W.  H.  C.  Whiting,  Braxton  Bragg,  Jefferson  Davis,  and  Robert  E.  Lee. 

The  following  county  records  were  received : 

1.  Edgecombe. — Four  volumes  of  Inventories  from  1735  to  1794;  two 
volumes  of  court  records,  1784-1824';   marriage  bonds,  1761-1799. 

2.  Halifax. — List  of  tax-payers,  1784-1829;  three  volumes  of  court  records, 
1783-1824;  marriage  bonds,  1813-1867. 

3.  Guilford. — Marriage  bonds. 

4.  Wilkes. — Marriage  bonds. 

5.  Rowan. — Marriage  bonds. 

The  following  collections  have  been  mounted  and  permanently  bound : 

1.  Clark  Plantation  Book,  1821-61. 

2.  Nathaniel  Macon  Papers,  1804-37. 

3.  W.  H.  S.  Burgwyn  Papers,  2  vols.,  1861-1912. 

4.  Pollock  Letter-Book,  1708-1761. 

5.  D.  S.  Reid  Papers,  2  vols.,  second  series,  1850-1880. 

We  secured  35  volumes  of  bound  newspapers. 

The  following  volumes  of  copies  of  J^orth  Carolina  items  from  South 
Carolina  colonial  newspapers  were  bound: 

1.  South  Carolina  Gazette,  4  vols.,  1731-1775. 

2.  South  Carolina  Gazette  and  Country  Journal,  1722-1787. 

3.  South  Carolina  Gazette  and  American  Gazette,  1766-1780. 

4.  City  Gazette  and  Daily  Advertiser,  1789-1794. 

5.  State  Gazette  of  South  Carolina,  1785-1795. 

The  following  typewritten  copies  of  manuscripts  were  bound: 

1.  Hayes'  Collection,  1748-1806. 

2.  William  Polk  Papers,  1758-1834. 

3.  Emmett  Collection,!  1757-1847. 

4.  Crittenden  Papers,2  1827-1863. 

5.  Van  Buren  Papers,3  1824-1858. 

6.  A.  D.  Murphey  Papers,  1805-1852. 

7.  Minutes  of  St.  Paul's  Vestry,  1715-1800. 


^Letters  to  or  from  North  Cai'olinians  in  the  Emmett  Collection,  N.  Y.  Public  Library. 
^Letters  to  or  from  North  Carolinians  in  the  Crittenden  Papers,  Library  of  Congress. 
^Letters  to  or  from  North  Carolinians  in  the  VanBuren  Papers,   Library  of  Congress. 
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We  also  received  from  the  Governor's  office  and  had  bound   "The 
Minutes  of  the  Commission  on  Constitutional  Amendments,  1913." 
During  the  past  year  the  Historical  Commission  published : 

1.  Bulletin  No.  21. — The  Sixth  Biennial  Report  of  the  North  Carolina  His- 
torical Commission,  1914-1916. 

2.  Bulletin  No.  22. — Proceedings  of  the  Seventeenth  Annual  Session  of  the 
State  Literary  and  Historical  Association  of  North  Carolina,  1916. 

3.  North  Carolina  Manual,  1917. 

The  Legislature  of  1917  passed  the  following  act  providing  funds  by 
which  the  I^orth  Carolina  Historical  Commission  could  mark  historic 
sites  in  l^orth  Carolina : 

Whereas  the  State  of  North  Carolina,  being  one  of  the  thirteen  original 
colonies,  is  rich  in  historical  incidents  and  places  which  are  unmarked  by 
suitable  memorials:  Therefore, 

The  General  Assembly  of  North  Carolina  do  enact: 

Section  1.  That,  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the  objects  of  this  act,  the 
sum  of  two  thousand  five  hundred  dollars  a  year  for  the  succeeding  two  years 
from  the  ratification  of  this  act  is  hereby  appropriated  out  of  the  funds  in 
the  hands  of  the  State  Treasurer  not  otherwise  appropriated. 

Sec.  2.  That,  upon  order  of  the  North  Carolina  Historical  Commission,  the 
State  Auditor  is  hereby  empowered  and  directed  to  draw  his  warrant  for  said 
sum  upon  the  State  Treasurer:  Provided,  that  a  sum  not  to  exceed  one  hun- 
dred dollars  be  spent  for  any  one  marker,  and  that  so  far  as  possible  the  money 
hereby  appropriated  shall  be  equitably  distributed  in  the  various  counties  of 
the  State;  and  Provided  further,  that  no  sum  shall  be  spent  by  the  said  His- 
torical Commission  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  this  act  unless  and  until 
it  be  notified  that  the  county  commissioners  or  private  citizens  of  any  county 
applying  for  a  sum  have  donated  an  equal  sum.  The  sites  to  be  marked  are 
to  be  selected  or  approved  by  the  said  Commission:  Provided,  that  five  hun- 
dred dollars  of  the  amount  herein  appropriated  may  be  used  for  the  purpose 
of  marking  the  birthplace  of  President  Andrew  Jackson,  in  Union  County, 
when  a  like  amount  shall  have  been  raised  by  private  subscription  or  other- 
wise. 

Sec.  3.  That  the  boards  of  county  commissioners  of  the  various  counties  of 
the  State  are  hereby  authorized  to  donate  such  sums  as  are  required  to  assist 
in  the  work  provided  for  herein. 

Under  this  act,  the  Historical  Commission  has  made  provisions  for 
the  following  markers : 

1.  Virginia  Dare  Memorial  on  Roanoke  Island.  Through  the  Roanoke 
Island  Memorial  Association. 

2.  Battle  of  Charlotte.     Through  the  Battle  of  Charlotte  Chapter,  D.  A.  R. 

3.  Battle  of  South-West  Creek.  Through  the  A.  M.  Waddell  Chapter,  U.  D.  C, 
Kinston. 

4.  Bath.     Through  the  County  Commissioners  of  Beaufort  County. 
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5.  Pisgah  National  Park.  Through  a  committee  of  the  Southern  Forestry- 
Association. 

6.  Grave  of  Governor  Benjamin  Smith.    Through  Grand  Lodge  of  Masons. 

7.  Battle  of  Sugar  Creek.  Through  the  Mecklenburg  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence Chapter,  D.  A.  R. 

8.  Grave  of  Governor  Richard  Caswell.  Through  a  local  committee  of 
Kinston. 

9.  Five  markers  at  Salem.    Through  the  Wachovia  Historical  Society. 

10.  Twenty  markers  on  th^  Cape  Fear.  Through  the  New  Hanover  County 
Historical  Commission. 

11.  Houses  in  which  General  J.  Johnston  Pettigrew  and  General  Stephen  D. 
Ramseur  died.    Through  the  North  Carolina  Division,  U.  D.  C. 

12.  Buck  Springs,  home  of  Nathaniel  Macon.  Through  the  Macon  Com- 
munity Association,  Macon,  N.  C. 

13.  J.  R.  McConnell  Memorial.  Through  a  local  committee  of  Carthage, 
N.  C. 

Since  the  declaration  of  war  against  Germany,  the  Historical  Com- 
mission has  made  special  efforts  to  collect  material  bearing  on  l^orth 
Carolina's  part  in  the  war.     Such  material  embraces : 

War  proclamations,  circulars,  notices,  etc.,  issued  by  mayors,  sheriffs,  local 
exemption  boards,  and  other  public  officials  and  boards. 

Records  of  the  war  activities  of  local  food,  fuel,  Liberty  Loan,  War  Savings 
committees,  councils  of  defence.  Red  Cross,  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  etc. 

Material  showing  the  effects  of  the  war  on  transportation,  manufacturing, 
agriculture,  trade,  etc. 

Circulars,  letters,  advertisements,  resolutions,  etc.,  illustrating,  or  intended 
to  influence,  public  opinion  on  war  questions. 

Photographs  of  local  events,  bodies  of  troops,  individual  soldiers,  military 
camps,  Red  Cross  workers,  etc. 

Letters  from  those  in  the  military  and  naval  service. 

Clippings  from  local  papers  relative  to  war  activities. 

These  efforts  promise  to  be  successful.  The  State  Council  of  Defense, 
most  of  the  County  Councils  of  Defense,  many  Ked  Cross  Chapters,  the 
State  Food  and  Fuel  Administration,  the  committees  in  charge  of  the 
sale  of  Liberty  Loans  and  War  Savings  Stamps,  and  other  war  organi- 
zations have  promised  to  preserve  their  records  and  (in  case  of  some  of 
them),  unless  otherwise  ordered  by  the  National  authorities,  at  the  close 
of  the  war  to  deposit  them  for  permanent  preservation  with  the  His- 
torical Commission.  It  is  from  such  material  that  the  history  of  the  war 
will  ultimately  be  written. 
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The  State  Library 


By  Alex.  J.  Feild,  State  Librarian 


The  State  Library  appreciates  the  privilege  of  making  this  report  to 
the  State's  foremost  men  and  women  of  letters,  and  welcomes  the  oppor- 
tunity it  affords.  It  is  peculiarly  fitting  that  this  literary  agency  of  the 
State  should  enjoy  the  patronage  of  your  association;  and  if,  through  a 
closer  relationship  with  your  members,  public  interest  can  be  stimu- 
lated, it  will  be  a  distinct  and  valuable  achievement.  It  is  hoped,  there- 
fore, that  a  report  from  the  State  Library  will  become  a  permanent 
feature  of  your  annual  meetings  and  be  a  potent  factor  in  awakening 
interest  in  this  feature  of  public  service. 

Having  but  recently  become  your  State  Librarian,  for  the  details 
here  given  I  wish  to  acknowledge  my  indebtedness  to  Misses  Carrie  L. 
Broughton  and  Myrtle  King,  the  assistant  librarians,  to  whose  courtesy, 
diligence,  and  efficiency  I  take  this  opportunity  of  publicly  bearing 
witness.  Their  experience  and  familiarity  with  the  details  of  the  work 
enables  them  to  be  of  the  greatest  service  to  the  patrons  of  the  library. 

As  this  is  the  first  report  to  your  Association,  a  few  general  facts  about 
the  library  will  not  be  out  of  place.  It  occupies  the  entire  ground  floor 
and  part  of  the  basement  in  the  fireproof  Administration  Building  on 
Fayetteville,  Morgan,  and  Salisbury  streets,  fronting  the  Capitol  Square. 
It  has  a  large,  well  lighted,  and  comfortable  reading-room,  which  is 
kept  open  to  the  public  from  9  o'clock  a.  m.  to  5  o'clock  p.  m.,  except  on 
Sundays,  legal  holidays,  and,  in  the  summer  months,  Saturday  after- 
noons. It  is  well  supplied  with  daily  and  weekly  newspapers  and  the 
leading  magazines.  There  is  also  a  comfortable  reading-room  for 
negroes.  All  of  the  books  and  periodicals  may  be  freely  used  by  the 
public  in  the  reading-rooms,  but  none  may  be  taken  out  except  by  State 
officials.  The  library  is  under  the  control  of  the  Governor,  Secretary  of 
State,  and  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  who  are  ex  ojficio  its 
trustees.  The  State  appropriation  for  buying  new  books  and  periodicals 
is  $500  annually,  and  the  law  makes  provision  for  a  librarian,  two 
assistant  librarians,  and  a  janitor.  The  library  now  contains  34,856 
volumes  in  the  general  library,  6,345  volumes  of  Government  documents, 
3,454  volumes  of  bound  newspapers,  and  2,017  volumes  of  bound  maga- 
zines; a  total  of  46,672  volumes.  Of  these,  597  general  works,  93  Gov- 
ernment documents,  75  bound  volumes  of  newspapers,  and  66  bound 
volumes  of  magazines  have  been  added  during  the  current  year  which 
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expires  J^ovember  30.  Among  tlie  books  are  some  tliat  are  rare  and 
very  valuable,  and  a  great  many  of  tbem  are  very  useful.  But,  of  course, 
with  the  very  small  appropriation  it  has  been  impossible  to  make  the  list 
anything  like  as  complete  as  it  should  be. 

In  this  connection  it  may  be  worth  while  to  note  that  many  books  are 
acquired  by  gift.  During  the  year  ending  ]^ovember  30,  1916,  269  books 
were  added  by  purchase  aild  210  were  donated.  I  believe  that  even  more 
can  be  added  by  gift  if  the  matter  is  properly  presented  to  those  who 
wish  to  render  the  public  a  service. 

Considering  its  limitations,  the  library  is  reasonably  well  patronized. 
Quite  frequently  visitors  from  a  distance  come  for  special  research. 
When  the  several  schools  and  colleges  in  Ealeigh  are  in  session,  it  is 
liberally  patronized  by  their  students,  while  quite  a  number  of  the  perma- 
nent residents  of  the  Capital  City  make  regular  use  of  it.  At  times  as 
many  as  25  or  30  persons  may  be  found  in  the  reading-rooms  at  the  same 
time.  Still  there  is  a  feeling,  more  or  less  justified  by  the  facts,  that  the 
State  Library  is  not  fully  abreast  with  the  intellectual  and  material 
progress  of  the  State  and  is  not  rendering  the  public  the  service  it  should. 
To  make  it  do  so  will  require  a  decided  modification  of  its  plan  and  scope 
and  a  substantial  increase  of  appropriation.  Serious  study  is  being 
given  the  subject,  and  it  is  probable  that  the  next  General  Assembly  will 
be  asked  to  make  some  radical  change.  Suggestions  from  the  member- 
ship of  this  Association  will  be  cordially  welcomed. 

Over  the  portals  of  the  great  library  at  Thebes  was  inscribed  ^'Medicine 
for  the  Soul."  At  first  I  thought  these  words  were  not  well  chosen  and 
that  the  legend  should  have  been  "Food  for  the  Soul."  But  experience 
seems  to  show  that  the  ancients  were  wiser  than  I  thought.  It  seems  that 
a  library  must  be  more  than  a  feast  spread  for  the  soul  to  which  guests 
are  invited ;  nor  is  it  quite  sufficient  to  go  into  the  highways  and  hedges 
and  urge  them  to  come.  It  is  more  in  the  nature  of  medicine  for  the 
soul,  which  it  is  the  business  of  the  State  to  administer  to  those,  the 
greatness  of  whose  need  renders  them  the  least  willing  to  receive  it. 
Perhaps,  too,  this  idea  should  be  kept  in  mind  when  buying  new  books 
for  the  library.  It  is  not  enough  to  get  popular  books,  for  which  there 
are  many  calls.  These  should  be  had,  but  there  should  also  be  gotten 
the  books  which  the  people  ought  to  read,  so  that  even  the  unwilling 
patient  may  receive  the  proper  medicine  for  his  soul. 
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The  Work  of  the  Library  Commission 


By  Mrs.  E.  R.  Blanton,  Secretary 


"We  want  to  start  a  public  library  in  X but  we  don't  know  how 

to  go  about  it,  and  we  sball  appreciate  any  help  or  information  you  can 
give  us.  Everybody  will  work  for  the  library  if  we  only  know  what  to 
do  and  how  to  do  it." 

"How  can  we  secure  a  Carnegie  building?" 

"Can  you  give  us  the  address  of  the  Carnegie  Corporation?" 

"How  much  money  does  it  take  to  run  a  library?" 

"Can  the  board  of  aldermen  or  town  commissioners  make  an  appro- 
priation or  must  an  additional  tax  be  levied  by  vote  of  the  people?" 

"What  towns  in  North  Carolina  have  voted  a  library  tax?" 

"How  many  towns  in  I^orth  Carolina  have  public  libraries,  and  how 
did  they  get  them  ?" 

"Do  you  think  this  is  a  good  time  to  start  the  library  movement,  or 
would  it  be  better  to  wait  until  the  war  is  over  ?" 

These  questions  have  been  asked  and  answered  many  times  during  the 
past  year.  Much  of  the  preliminary  work  was  done  by  correspondence, 
but  later,  in  most  instances,  the  Secretary  went  to  the  town,  conferred 
with  the  leaders  of  the  library  movement,  and  took  part  in  a  public 
meeting.  The  point  is,  the  questions  call  for  information  which  those 
interested  must  have  if  the  movement  is  to  be  successful,  and  if  a  strong, 
permanent  and  effective  library  is  to  be  established. 

As  the  movement  makes  headway  other  problems  arise: 

"How  do  you  get  the  furniture  and  the  books?" 

"Have  you  any  plans  for  library  buildings  ?"  Or,  "We  have  only  one 
room  for  a  library;  what  equipment  is  absolutely  necessary  to  make  a 
start?" 

"Do  you  know  where  we  can  secure  a  good  librarian?" 

"Should  the  library  be  entirely  free,  or  ought  we  to  charge  for  the  use 
of  books?" 

"What  are  the  usual  library  hours  ?" 

"Do  you  think  the  library  should  be  open  every  day  in  a  town  this 
size  ?" 

These  are  only  a  few  of  the  questions  that  come  into  the  office  again 
and  again,  month  after  month,  and  I  think  you  can  readily  see  how 
important  it  is  that  there  should  be  some  reliable  source  from  which 
the  latest  and  most  authoritative  information  can  be  secured — that  there 
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should  be  some  agency  whose  special  duty  it  is  to  be  tborougbly  familiar 
with  library  history,  library  practice,  and  with  library  conditions  in  our 
own  State — an  agency  equipped  and  ready  to  give  counsel  and  assistance. 

If  the  public  library  is  an  educational  institution  second  only  in 
importance  to  the  public  school,  and  a  necessary  supplement  to  the 
schools,  as  is  now  generally  recognized,  then  the  Library  Commission 
is  rendering  a  real  service  to  the  State  in  assisting  and  aiding  in  the 
establishment  of  public  libraries. 

The  Commission  also  renders  assistance  to  libraries  already  estab- 
lished, and  small  libraries  especially,  which  cannot  afford  the  services 
of  a  trained  librarian,  are  helped  in  many  ways. 

"What  is  the  best  encyclopedia  to  buy  for  our  library?'' 

"Please  send  a  list  of  the  best  reference  books  which  can  be  purchased 
for  $50." 

"What  are  the  best  books  on  the  European  War,  Story  telling,  the 
History  of  music.  Compulsory  arbitration  of  industrial  disputes,  ..." 

"Should  our  library  be  kept  open  on  Sunday?" 

^'What  is  the  class  number  for  books  on  Airships?" 

"What  is  the  best  method  of  filing  pamphlets  ?" 

"How  can  we  secure  the  Government  documents  a  small  library  ought 
to  have?"  etc.,  etc. 

Some  of  these  questions  may  seem  small,  if  not  trivial,  but  the  success 
of  a  library  may  depend  on  their  solution;  and  it  is  certainly  true  that 
a  library  can  always  give  better  service  when  the  details  of  administra- 
tion are  properly  handled. 

But  the  Library  Commission  not  only  renders  service  to  the  cities  and 
towns,  it  also  preaches  the  gospel  of  good  books  to  country  people  and 
actively  aids  in  the  dissemination  of  good  literature.  H  books  are  a 
mighty  good  thing  for  the  city  man  or  woman  they  are  even  better  for 
the  country  people — for  the  men  and  women,  the  young  people  and  the 
children  living  in  the  tiny  villages  and  on  remote  and  isolated  farms. 
And  the  method  employed  to  provide  library  facilities  for  the  rural  popu- 
lation is  the  traveling  or  circulating  library. 

The  circulation  of  the  traveling  libraries  during  the  past  year  indi- 
cates how  general  is  the  demand.  jN^inety-two  counties  were  reached  by 
some  phase  of  the  traveling  library  service — the  regular  traveling  library, 
the  debate  or  some  other  form  of  package  library,  and  in  most  cases  by 
both  traveling  and  package  libraries. 

It  is  sometimes  hard  for  those  of  us  who  have  access  to  a  public  library 
and  who  know  where  and  how  to  buy  books  for  ourselves  to  realize  what 
it  would  mean  to  live  in  the  country  and  to  be  deprived  of  all  of  these 
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advantages.  A  letter  received  recently,  and  similar  letters  come  in  fre- 
quently, gives  a  vivid  picture  of  suck  conditions,  and  makes  a  peculiar 
appeal  to  every  lover  of  good  books: 

"I  am  so  grateful  to  you  for  making  a  chance  for  me  to  get  some  books  I 
am  answering  at  once. 

"I  not  only  live  on  a  farm  remote  from  the  town  and  congenial  neighbors, 
but  am  a  mile  from  the  road  and  R.  P.  D.  box. 

"My  oldest  son  is  married  and  lives  in  another  county.  My  daughter  recently 
married  and  left  me.  My  youngest  child  volunteered  two  hours  after  war 
was  declared.  So  you  can  understand  what  good  reading  matter  means  to 
me  now." 

A  traveling  library  is  now  in  tbat  community  and  our  correspondent 
is  acting  as  librarian.  She  bas  also  organized  a  small  study  club  and 
tbe  literature  required  is  sent  as  needed.  You  may  be  surprised  to  learn 
tbat  tbe  subject  selected  is  music — a  subject  tbat  will  bring  something 
into  tbe  lives  of  tbe  members  outside  of  tbeir  ordinary  everyday  experi- 
ences, something  that  will  stimulate  and  develop  the  sestbetic  side  of  their 
natures. 

PACKAGE  LIBRARIES 

Any  collection  of  literature  sent  by  mail  or  express  is  called  a  Package 
Library.  The  package  libraries  are  intended  especially  for  debaters, 
club  members,  farmers,  home-makers,  teachers,  school  children,  or  any 
one  living  in  the  country  or  in  the  small  towns  without  public  library 
facilities.  Tbe  circulation  of  the  package  libraries  last  year  was  over 
50,000. 

Debate  libraries  have  the  largest  circulation  of  any  of  the  package 
libraries,  having  circulated  in  85  counties  during  the  year.  Collections 
were  available  on  eighty  diiferent  subjects,  the  number  of  libraries  on 
each  subject  varying  from  two  collections  on  those  subjects  in  little 
demand  to  thirty-two  on  those  in  greatest  demand. 

Special  Package  libraries  were  prepared  on  Vegetable  Gardening  and 
on  Food  Conservation,  and  the  lists  of  tbe  books  in  these  collections 
printed  and  distributed.  Individuals  may  borrow  as  many  as  two  books 
at  a  time  and  clubs  a  collection  of  ten  or  twelve  volumes. 

For  two  years  programs  and  literature  have  been  sent  to  women's  clubs 
and  to  study  clubs  upon  request.  In  some  cases  tbe  clubs  "register'^ 
during  the  summer  or  early  fall  and  package  libraries  consisting  of 
books  and  magazine  articles  are  forwarded  in  time  for  each  meeting. 
In  other  instances  individual  members  apply  for  material  for  their  ovni 
special  papers.  Always  the  women  living  in  the  open  country  or  in 
small  towns  are  given  the  preference  if  all  applications  cannot  be  filled. 
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"I  live  in  the  country/'  says  a  letter  written  ISTovember  IStli,  ^^and  I 
liave  no  other  source  from  which  to  get  my  information.^'  Such  requests 
are  given  first  consideration. 

Two  points  about  the  traveling  libraries  should  be  explained  and  prob- 
ably emphasized.  First,  no  charge  is  ever  made  for  the  loan  of  any 
library,  traveling  or  package.  The  package  libraries  are  sent  by  parcel 
post,  and  the  borrower  pays  the  postage  both  ways,  refunding  the  amount 
of  postage  required  to  send  the  literature  when  it  is  returned.  The 
regular  traveling  libraries  are  forwarded  by  freight,  and  are  sent  collect 
and  returned  prepaid.  Whenever  the  round  trip  freight  charges  on  a 
traveling  library  exceed  $1,  the  Commission  refunds  the  excess.  This 
equalizes  the  cost  of  transportation  to  borrowers  living  in  the  more  remote 
eastern  and  western  counties.  Hence  the  total  cost  of  a  traveling  library 
to  any  community  in  I^orth  Carolina  will  never  be  more  than  50  cents 
each  way. 

The  second  point  to  be  emphasized  is  that  the  traveling  library  work 
is  not  confined  to  the  schools  as  many  people  seem  to  think.  The  libraries 
are  intended  primarily  for  general  community  use,  and  only  one-third 
of  the  books  in  a  typical  collection  are  children's  books.  In  some  cases 
the  proportion  is  even  less. 

WORK  WITH  SCHOOLS 

However,  the  Commission  does  render  special  service  to  schools,  but 
this  work,  although  of  the  greatest  importance,  can  only  be  outlined 
briefly.  Many  package  libraries  are  lent  to  schools,  not  only  debate 
libraries  but  material  for  entertainments,  story-hours,  essays,  orations, 
and  speeches.  Then  this  year  a  few  traveling  libraries  especially  for 
schools  have  been  prepared.  These  contain  books  for  youngest  readers, 
books  for  intermediate  grades,  and  books  for  more  advanced  students. 

Technical  advice  and  information  relating  to  books  and  libraries  are 
freely  given  to  teachers  and  superintendents.  Lists  of  books  are  pre- 
pared to  meet  the  special  needs  of  particular  schools;  suggestions  are 
made  for  a  simple  charging  system  and  samples  of  supplies  furnished; 
and  instruction  is  given  on  the  selection  and  purchase  of  books,  on  the 
administration  and  use  of  the  school  library,  on  the  arrangement  of  the 
books  on  the  shelves,  and  the  hundred  and  one  little  details  incident  to 
the  successful  operation  of  any  kind  of  a  library,  however  small. 

There  has  only  been  time  to  explain  in  detail  some  of  the  more  impor- 
tant phases  of  the  work  of  the  Library  Commission.  Possibly  the 
greatest  achievement  of  the  past  year  was  the  success  of  the  legislative 
campaign  which  resulted  in  the  appropriation  of  the  Library  Commis- 
sion being  increased  to  $8,000  annually.     The  Library  Commission  of 
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N^ortli  Carolina  now  lias  the  largest  appropriation  of  any  Soutliern  state 
and  hence  greater  opportunities  for  service. 

This  service  may  be  summarized  as  follows :  To  give  counsel  and  aid 
to  communities  in  the  establishment  of  new  libraries;  to  succor  and 
supervise  libraries  already  established;  to  give  information  on  all  sub- 
jects relating  directly  or  indirectly  to  books  and  libraries;  and  finally, 
to  supply  the  rural  population  with  library  privileges.  In  other  words, 
to  make  it  possible  for  every  man,  woman,  and  child  living  in  North 
Carolina  to  secure  good  literature — a  work  in  which  I  am  sure  the 
Literary  and  Historical  Association  is  vitally  interested. 
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North  Carolina  Bibliography,  1917 


By  Mrs.  E.  R.  Blanton, 
Secretary  North  Carolina  Library  Commission 


This  Bibliograpliy  covers  tlie  period  from  December  5,  1916,  to  IN'ovem- 
ber  20,  1917;  that  is,  it  includes  the  publications  issued  from  the  date 
of  the  1916  meeting  of  the  Literary  and  Historical  Association  to  the 
date  of  the  1917  meeting.  Hence  the  book  wbicli  was  awarded  the  Pat- 
terson Cup  in  1917,  The  Cycle  s  Rim,  by  Mrs.  Dargan,  was  listed  in  the 
Bibliography  for  1916  as  it  appeared  early  in  N^ovember  of  that  year. 

The  term  Bibliography  is  here  used  to  include  the  works  of  all  native 
I^orth  Carolinians,  whether  they  are  now  living  in  the  State  or  else- 
where; and  also  the  work  of  writers  who,  although  not  born  in  ISTorth 
Carolina,  have  lived  here  long  enough  to  become  identified  with  the  State. 

new  publications 

Abbeevations  and  Symbols:  c,  copyright;  facsim.,  facsimilies;  il.,  illus- 
trated; p.,  pages;  por.,  portrait;  v.,  volume.  The  capital  letters,  D.  O.  Q.  S,  T., 
refer  to  the  size  of  the  books. 

Aldermai7,  Edwin  Anderson.  Virginia.  D.57p.  Scribner,  1917.  $1.00. 
Address  delivered  at  the  banquet  given  by  Petersburg,  Ya.,  to  the 
President  of  the  United  States  and  the  governor  of  Pennsylvania, 
May  19,  1909. 

Alexander,  Julia  McGhee.  Mothers  of  great  men.  D.188  p.  Charlotte 
Observer  Print.  House,  1916.    $1.35. 

Ashe,  Samuel  A.,  Weeks,  Stephen  B.,  and  Yan  N*oppen,  C.  L.  Bio- 
graphical history  of  l^orth  Carolina,  from  colonial  times  to  the 
present.    Yol.8,0.por.facism.    Yan  Noppen,  1917.    $10.00. 

Bassett,  John  Spencer.  Middle  group  of  American  historians.  0.324p. 
Macmillan,  1917.     $2.00. 

The  life  and  work  of  the  principal  historians  of  the  period  begin- 
ning about  1814  and  ending  in  1884. 

BoYCE,  W.  Scott.  Economic  and  social  history  of  Chowan  County,  I^orth 
Carolina,  1880-1915.  (Columbia  Univ.  studies  in  history,  eco- 
nomics and  public  law,  v.  76,  no.  1).  0.293p.  Longmans,  1917. 
$3.00;  paper,  $2.50. 

Carroll,  Robert  Sproul.  Mastery  of  nervousness  based  upon  self  re- 
education.    0.346p.    Macmillan,  (July)  1917.    $2.00. 

Dr.   Carroll  is  medical   director   of   the   Highland   Hospital   at 
Asheville. 
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EzEKiEL,  Herbert  T.,  and  Lichtenstein,  Gaston.     History  of  the  Jews 

of  Richmond  from  1769  to   1917.     0.374p.     Richmond,   Ezekiel, 

1917.    $3.00. 

Ezekiel  is  not  a  l^orth  Carolinian  but  Lichtenstein  is. 
Goodwin,  Adolph,  Illustrator.    Who's  Who  in  Raleigh;  a  collection  of 

personal  cartoons  of  the  staunch  "trees"  that  make  the  "oak  city." 

r.l36p.il.     Raleigh,  Commercial  Print.  Co.,  1916. 
A  collection  of  cartoons  of  prominent  men  of  Raleigh. 
Hamilton,  J.  G.  deRoulhac,  and  Hamilton,  Mrs.  Mary  (Thompson). 

Life  of  Robert  E.  Lee  for  boys  and  girls.    D.209p.por.    Houghton, 

(Oct.)  1917.    $1.25. 
Harper,  William  Allen.    'New  layman  for  the  new  time ;  a  discussion  of 

principles.    Revell,  1917.     75c. 
HoRNE,  Herman  Harrell.    Story-telling,  questioning  and  studying,  three 

school  arts.     D.181p.     Macmillan,  (Kov.)   1916.     $1.10. 

Treats  of  the  art  of  story-telling,  the  art  of  questioning,  and  the 

art  of  studying. 
HoRNE,  Herman  Harrell.     Teacher  as  artist;  an  essay  in  education  as 

an  aesthetic  process.     (Riverside  educational  monographs.)     D.63p. 

Houghton,  1917.    70c. 

Two  stimulating  essays  proving  that  teaching  is  a  fine  art  under 

certain  conditions. 
HoRNE,  Mrs.  Ida  Caroline  (Harrell).     Songs  of  sentiment;  ed.  by  her 

son,  Herman  Harrell  Home.    D.155p.por.    I^eale  Pub.  Co.,  1917. 

$1.25. 
Lichtenstein,  Gaston,  see  Ezekiel,  Herbert  T. 
Pearson,  Charles  Chilton.     Readjuster  movement  in  Virginia.     (Yale 

historical  publications.     Miscellany,  v.  4.)     0.19  Ip.     Yale  Univ. 

Press,  (July)  1917.    $2.00. 

A  chapter  in  the  history  of  Virginia  from  the  Civil  War  to  the 

first  administration  of  Grover  Cleveland,  presenting  a  study  of  the 

"Readjuster  movement." 
Pearson,  Thomas  Gilbert.     Bird  study  book;  colored  front.,  pen  and 

ink  drawings   by   Will   Simmons,   and   16   photographs.     D.258p. 

Doubleday,  (Mar.)  1917.    $1.25. 

Intended  for  the  beginner  rather  than  the  advanced  student. 
ScHERER,  James  Augustin  Brown.     Cotton  as  a  world  power ;  a  study  in 

the  economic  interpretation  of  history.     0.452p.     Stokes,   (Aug.) 

1916.    $2.00. 

Prom  mythological  times  through  1915. 
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ScHEREK,  James  Augustin  Brown.     Japanese  crisis.     D.148p.     Stokes, 

(Mar.)  1916.     75c. 
Should  have  been  listed  in  the  Bibliography  of  last  year  but  was 

accidently  omitted. 

A  brief  historical  survey  of  Japanese- American  relations,  devoted 

primarily  to  California  and  the  land  question. 
Shepherd,  Henry  Elliott.     ISTarrative  of  prison  life  at  Baltimore  and 

Johnson's  Island,  Ohio.    S.22p.    Commercial  Print,  and  Stationery 

Co.,  1917.    $1.50. 
Taylor,  Hannis.     Due  process  of  law  and  the  equal  protection  of  the 

laws ;  a  treatise  based,  in  the  main,  on  the  cases  in  which  the  Supreme 

Court  of  the  United  States  has  granted  or  denied  relief  upon  the  one 

ground  or  the  other.    0.988p.    Callaghan  &  Co.,  (Oct.)  1917.  $9.00. 
TowNSEND,  Mrs.  Metta  Folger.    On  golden  hinges.    D.321p.    Broadway 

Pub.  Co.;  C.1917.    $1.50. 
Weeks,  Stephen  B.     History  of  public  school  education  in  Delaware. 

(U.  S.  Education  Bureau,  Bui.  1917,  ]^o.  18.)     D.181p.     Govern- 
ment Printing  Office,  1917.     Gratis. 
Whitsett,   William   Thornton.      Saber   and   song;    a  book   of   poems. 

D.156p.    Whitsett  Institute,  (June)  1917.    $1.25;  leather,  $1.50. 
Womble,  Edgar,  Illustrator,     l^orth  Carolina  Senate,  1917,  character 

sketches.     Sq.Q. 82p.il.     Raleigh,  Commercial  Print.  Co.,  1917. 
Cartoons  and  character  sketches  of  the  members  of  the  Senate 

of  1917. 

editions  and  compilations 

Bassett,  John  Spencer,  ed.  Correspondence  of  George  Bancroft  and 
Jared  Sparks,  1823-1832;  ed.  by  John  Spencer  Bassett.  *  (Studies 
in  history,  v.  2,  'No.  2.)  Smith  College,  department  of  history, 
(Jan.)  1917.    Paper. 

FoEESTER,  JSTorman  and  Pierson,  William  Whateley,  eds.  American 
ideals.    D.326p.    Houghton,  1917.    $1.25. 

Pulton,  Maurice  Garland,  ed.  Christinas  night  in  the  quarters,  and 
other  poems,  by  Irwin  Russell;  with  an  introd.  by  Joel  Chandler 
Harris  and  an  historical  sketch  by  Maurice  Garland  Fulton;  il. 
by  E.  W.  Kemble.    0.182p.    Century,  (Oct.)  1917.    $2.50. 

Henderson,  Archibald,  ed.  Prince  of  Parthia,  by  Thomas  Godfrey ;  ed. 
with  introduction,  historical,  biographical,  and  critical  by  Archibald 
Henderson.  0. 189p.il. por.facism^.  Little  Brown,  (Apr.)  1917. 
$2.50. 

Kephart,  Horace,  ed.  Gold  hunters,  by  J.  D.  Borthwick ;  ed.  by  Horace 
Kephart.  (Outing  adventure  library.)  D.361p.  Outing  Pub.  Co., 
(Feb.)  1917.    $1.00. 
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Kephart,  Horace,  ed.     Hunting  in  tlie  Yellowstone,  by  Dunraven ;  ed. 

by  Horace  Kepbart.     (Outing  adventure  library.)     D.33p.     Outing 

Pub.  Co.,  (Mar.)  1917.     $1.00. 
MiMS,  Edwin,  ed.    Past  and  present,  by  Tbomas  Carlyle ;  ed.  witb  introd. 

and  notes  by  Edward  Minis.     (Modern  student's  library.)     Scribner, 

1917.    75c. 

CONTINUATIONS 

James  Sprunt  Historical  Publications,  published  under  the  direction 
of  tbe  JN'ortb  Carolina  Historical  Society;  ed.  by  J.  G.  dePoulhac 
Hamilton  and  H.  M.  Wagstaff.  v.  16. 

KoRTH  Carolina  Booklet,  Jan.-Oct.,  1917. 

]^orth  Carolina  Historical  Commission.  ISTortb  Carolina  manual  for 
tbe  use  of  members  of  the  General  Assembly,  session  1917 ;  compiled 
and  edited  by  R.  D.  W.  Connor.  D.452p.  Edwards  &  Brougbton, 
1917.     Gratis. 

Studies  in  Philology,  published  quarterly  by  the  University  of  ISTorth 
Carolina,     v.  14,  Jan.-Oct.,  1917.     $2.00. 

Trinity  College.    Historical  papers.     Series  13. 


The  South  Atlantic  Quarterly,  Every  woman,  North  Carolina  Educa- 
tion, North  Carolina  Library  Bulletin,  Social  Service  Bulletin,  and  the 
publications  of  the  various  colleges  and  universities  have  been  issued 
regularly  during  the  year. 
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M.  S.  Willard 
Windsor 

Francis  D.  Winston 
Winston-Salem 

Mrs.  Henry  T.  Bahnson 

Henry  T.  Bahnson* 

William  A.  Blair 

Burton  Craige 

Mrs.  M.  F.  P.  Fearington 

Miss  Adelaide  Fries 

H.  E.  Fries 

John  W.  Fries 

James  A.  Gray,  Jr. 

Geo.  W.  Hinshaw 

Clement  Manly 

Mrs.  Lindsay  Patterson 

W.  S.  Pfohl 

C.  A.  Reynolds 

Mrs.  R.  J.  Reynolds 

Mrs.  W.  N.  Reynolds 

J.  Hampton  Rich 

Edward  Rondthaler 

Howard  E.  Rondthaler 

Miss  C.  L.  Shaffner 

Mrs.  W.  0.  Spencer 

Wachovia  Historical  Society 


*Dead. 
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The  North  Carolina  Historical  Commission,  1916-1918 

J.  Bryan  Gteimes^  Raleigli,  Chairman 
W.  J.  Peele,  Kaleigli  D.  H.  Hill,  Kaleigh 

M.  C.  S.  N"oBLE,  Chapel  Hill  T.  M.  Pittman,  Henderson 


E.  D.  W.  Connor,  Secretary Raleigh 

W.  S.  Wilson^  Legislative  Reference  Librarian Raleigh 

Fred  A.  Olds,  Collector  for  Hall  of  History Raleigh 


Report  of  the  North  Carolina  Historical  Commission 


To  His  Excellencii, 

Hon.  T.  W.  Bickett, 

Governor  of  Noj'th  Carolina. 

Sir  : — In  compliance  with  the  law,  and  for  the  information  of  your 
Excellency,  I  beg  to  transmit  herewith,  in  behalf  of  the  ISTorth  Carolina 
Historical  Commission,  the  biennial  report  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Commission,  December  1,  1916,  to  J^ovember  30,  1918. 

Respectfully, 

J.  Bryan  Grimes, 

Chairman. 
Raleigh,  N.  C,  January  3,  1919. 


BIENNIAL  REPORT 


OF  THE 


Secretary  of  the  North  Carolina  Historical  Commission 

DECEMBER  1,  1916,  TO  NOVEMBER  30,  1918 


To  Hon.  J.  Bryax  Grimes,  Chairman,  Messrs.  W.  J.  Peele,  D.  H. 
Hill,  Thoimas  M.  Pittman,  a7id  M.  C.  S.  I^oble^  Commissioners. 

Gentlemen  : — I  beg  to  submit  a  report  of  the  work  of  the  !N'orth 
Carolina  Historical  Commission  for  the  years  December  1,  lOlG-JSTovem- 
ber  30,  1918. 

oega^izatio:n" 

On  April  1,  1917,  the  terms  of  Messrs.  D.  H.  Hill  and  W.  J.  Peele, 
commissioners,  expired,  and  both  were  reappointed  by  the  Governor  for 
the  term  April  1,  1917-March  31,  1923. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Historical  Commission  on  April  25,  1917,  J. 
Bryan  Grimes  was  reelected  Chairman,  R.  D.  W.  Connor,  Secretary, 
and  W.  S.  Wilson,  Legislative  Reference  Librarian  for  the  term  April 
1,  1917-March  31,  1919. 

Office  Force 

During  the  period  covered  by  this  report  the  following  persons  were 
employed  by  the  Commission : 

R.  D.  W.  Connor,  Secretary,  since  December  1,  1916, 

W.  S.  Wilson,  Legislative  Reference  Librarian,  since  December  1,  1916, 

F.  A.  Olds,  Collector  for  the  Hall  of  History,  since  December  1,  1916, 

Mrs.  J.  M.  Winfree,  Restorer  of  Manuscripts,   December  1,  1916-January  1, 

1917;  March  12,  1917-November  30,  1918, 
Miss  Marjory  Terrell,  stenographer,  since  December  1,  1916, 
Mrs.  W.  S.  West,  file  clerk,  since  December  1,  1916, 
Miss  Frances  Wilson,  stenographer,  December  1,  1916-October  31,  1918, 
Mrs.  W.  S.  Wilson,  stenographer,  November  1,  1918-November  30,  1918, 
T.  H.  Calvert,  assistant  to  the  Legislative  Reference  Librarian,  January  2, 

1917-March  7,  1917, 
Mrs.  Andrew  Syme,  for  special  clerical  work,  October  9,  1917-March  4,  1918, 
Mrs.  F.  M.   Stronach,  for   special   clerical   work,  August  28,   1918-November 

30,  1918, 
William  Birdsall,  messenger,  since  December  1,  1916. 
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CLASSIFICATION  AISID  ARRAN^GEME:N'T  OF  COLLECTIONS 

Executive  Papers 

The  work  of  classifying  and  arranging  the  Executive  Papers  trans- 
ferred from  the  Governor's  office  was  completed  through  the  administra- 
tion of  Governor  Thomas  M.  Holt,  January  18,  1893.  All  told  12,867 
documents  were  filed  in  chronological  arrangement. 

Legislative  Papers 

Work  was  begun  in  filing  the  Legislative  Papers  transferred  from 
the  Capitol  and  completed  for  the  years  1774-1790,  and  1861-1865.  The 
arrangement  adopted  is  the  order  in  which  the  papers  were  introduced 
into  the  Legislature,  so  that  the  student  using  them  follows  the  procedure 
of  the  Legislature  from  day  to  day. 

Historical  Manuscripts 

The  following  collections  of  historical  manuscripts  were  arranged  and 
made  ready  for  use : 

Robert  J.  Miller  Papers,  1799-1831, 

Brevard  Papers,  1789-1876, 

L.  O'B.  Branch  Papers,  1861-1862, 

David  S.  Reid  Papers,  second  series,  1850-1880, 

Thomas  Henderson  Letter  Book,  1810-1811. 

Other  additions  that  will  be  hereafter  noticed  were  made  to  our  col- 
lections which  have  not  yet  been  finally  arranged  for  use. 

REPAIR  OF  MANUSCRIPTS 

The  work  of  reinforcing,  restoring,  and  mounting  manuscripts  for 
binding  was  continued.  Twenty-six  different  collections  were  thus 
treated  which  contain  9,838  sheets,  of  which  5,181  were  repaired,  2,217 
reinforced  by  the  crepeline  process,  8,738  mounted,  and  1,100  made 
ready  for  mounting. 

Binding 

The  following  collections  were  bound : 

Clark  Plantation  Book,  1825-1861,  in  1  volume, 

Nathaniel  Macon  Papers,  1804-1837,  in  1  volume, 

W.  H.  S.  Burgwyn  Papers,  1861-1912,  in  2  volumes 

Thomas  Pollock  Letter  Book,  1708-1761,  in  1  volume, 

D.  S.  Reid  Papers,  second  series,  1850-1880,  in  2  volumes, 

Pettigrew  Papers,  1772-1900,  in  18  volumes, 

Robert  J.  Miller  Papers,  1799-1831,  in  1  volume, 

Minutes  of  the  Commission  on  Constitutional  Amendments,  1913,  in  1  volume. 
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A  total  of  27  volumes,  therefore,  were  bound  during  the  period  covered 
by  this  report. 

The  following  volumes  were  prepared  for  binding  and  are  now  in  the 
hands  of  the  binder  : 

Shaw  Papers,  1764-1861,  in  1  volume, 

L.  O'B.  Branch  Papers,  1861-1862,  in  1  volume, 

John  L.  Cantwell  Papers,  1856-1896,  in  1  volume, 

Brevard  Papers,  1789-1867,  in  2  volumes. 

Proceedings  of  the  Wilmington-New  Hanover  Committees  of  Safety,  1774-1776, 

in  1  volume, 
Proceedings  of   the   Court-Martial   of   Colonel   Charles   McDowell,   1782,   in    1 

volume, 
Onslow  County  Records,  in  2  volumes. 

There  were  also  bound  typewritten  copies  of  the  following  collections : 

Hayes'  Collection,  1748-1860, 

Papers  of  William  Polk,  1758-1834, 

North   Carolina    Letters   from   the   Bmmett   Collection,    1757-1847    (copies   of 

originals  in  the  New  York  Public  Library), 
North   Carolina   Letters   from   the    Crittenden   Papers,    1827-1863    (copies   of 

originals  in  the  Library  of  Congress), 
North   Carolina  Letters   from   the  Van   Buren   Papers,   1824-1858    (copies   of 

originals  in  the  Library  of  Congress), 
Letters  and  Papers  of  Archibald  D.  Murphey,  1805-1852, 
Minutes  of  St.  Paul's  Vestry  (Edenton,  N.  €.),  1715-1800. 

The  following  typewritten  copies  of  1,212  IN^orth  Carolina  items  from 
colonial  newspapers  were  bound: 

South  Carolina  Gazette,  1731-1735,  in  4  volumes. 

South  Carolina  and  American  General  Gazette,  1766-1780,  in  1  volume. 

City  Gazette  and  Daily  Advertiser,  1789-1794,  in  1  volume. 

State  Gazette  of  South  Carolina,  1785-1795,  in  1  volume, 

South  Carolina  Gazette  and  Country  Journal,  1772;  Gazette  of  the  State  of 
South  Carolina,  1777-1785;  Royal  Gazette,  1781-1782;  Charleston  Morn- 
ing Post,  1787,  in  1  volume, 

Virginia  Gazette,  1771-1776,  in  1  volume. 

I^DEX  TO  REYOLUTIOIsrARY  ACCOUNTS 

A  card  index  was  made  to  the  names  in  the  twelve  volumes  of  !N^orth 
Carolina  Revolutionary  Army  Accounts.  This  index,  as  soon  as  the 
cards  are  alphabetized,  which  is  being  done  as  rapidly  as  possible,  will 
make  these  army  accounts  much  more  serviceable  than  they  have  been 
heretofore. 
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ACCESSIOIsrS 
Additions  to  Former  Collections 
To  collections  already  begun  the  following  additions  were  made: 

Executive  Papers. — ^^Transferred  from  the  governor's  oflfice,  papers  of  Gover- 
nors John  Owen,  W.  A.  Graham,  Charles  Manly,  D.  S.  Reid,  Z,  B.  Vance, 
W.  W.  Holden,  Jonathan  Worth,  Tod  R.  Caldwell,  and  Curtis  H.  Brog- 
den,  embracing  2,790  pieces. 

The  following  executive  files  of  loose  papers  were  also  transferred 
from  the  Governor's  oifice : 

Z.  B.  Vance,  1877-1879, 
Thomas  J.  Jarvis,  1879-1884, 
Alfred  M.  Scales,  1885-1889, 
Daniel  G.  Fowle,  1889-1891, 
Thomas  M.  Holt,  1891-1893, 
Elias  Oarr,  1893-1897, 
Daniel  L.  Russell,  1897-1901, 
Charles  B.  Aycock,  1901-1905, 
Robert  B.  Glenn,  1905-1909, 
William  W.  Kitchin,  1909-1913, 
Locke  Craig,  1913-1917. 

From  the  same  source  the  Commission  received  the  Executive  Letter 
Books  of  the  following  governors. 

Richard  Caswell,  1779-1786, 

Thomas  Burke,  1774-1782,* 

Thomas  Burke,  1781-1782, 

Thomas  Bragg,  1857-1858, 

Tod  R.  Caldwell,  1870-1874, 

Curtis  H.  Brogden,  1874-1877, 

Thomas  J.  Jarvis  (also  Index  Volume),  1879-1885, 

Alfred  M.  Scales   (also  Index  Volume),  1885-1889, 

Daniel  G.  Fowle   (also  Index  Volume),  1889-1891, 

Thomas  M.  Holt  (also  Index  Volume),  1891-1893, 

Elias  Carr  (also  Index  Volume),  1893-1897, 

Daniel  L.  Russell,  1897-1901, 

Charles  B.  Aycock,  1901-1905, 

Robert  B.  Glenn  (also  Index  Volume),  1905-1909, 

Journal  of  the  Governor's  Office,  1837-1841. 

George  E.  Badger  Papers. — Six  pieces,  embracing  five  letters  written  by 
George  E.  Badger,  and  one  written  to  him  by  Gov.  Edward  B.  Dudley. 

W.  H.  S.  Burgwyn  Papers. — ^^Three  diaries  of  Lieut.  W.  H.  S.  Burgwyn,  C.  S.  A., 
as  follows: 
(1)   Diary  from  January  2,  1862- January  7,  1863, 


*In   this   book   are    copied   also   some   of    Burke's   private    correspondence    and    ])art   of   his 
correspondence  while  a  member  of  the  Continental  Congress. 
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(2)  Diary  from  September  29,  1864-March  11,  1865.     On  the  fly-leaf  of 

this  diary  is  the  following  note  in  Lieutenant  Burgwyn's  writ- 
ing: "Bought  while  a  prisoner  of  war  at  City  Point,  October  3rd, 
1864,     Price  .50cts  in  Greenbacks," 

(3)  Diary  from  March  29,  1863-January  7,  1864.     Six  pages  of  this  book 

were  used  as  a  diary  by  a  Union  soldier,  from  August  29-Decem- 
ber  12,  1864.  It  was  found  by  Lieutenant  Burgwyn  on  a  battle- 
field in  Virginia. 

Thomas  Burke  Papers. — Private  letter  book  of  Thomas  Burke,  1769  (a  por- 
tion missing),  presented  by  Walter  Clark. 

Braxton  Bragg  Papers. — Seven  pieces,  embracing  two  telegrams  from  Gen. 
Robert  E.  Lee,  three  letters  from  Gen.  W.  H.  C.  Whiting,  and  an  address 
by  General  Bragg  to  his  army  from  Headquarters  of  the  2d  Corps,  Army 
of  the  Mississippi,  Corinth,  Miss.,  May  3,  1862. 

John  Branch  Papers. — One  A.  L.  S.  from  John  Branch  to  Richard  Smith, 
July  29,  1830. 

John  H,  Bryan  Papers. — 148  pieces,  1796-1862,  presented  by  J.  Bryan  Grimes. 

Richard  Caswell  Papers. — "A  Petition  of  the  Ministry,  Vestrymen,  and 
Church  Wardens  of  St.  John's  Parish  to  the  Justices  of  Baltiinore 
County,  Md.,  1733."    D.  S.  by  Richard  Caswell  and  others. 

Thomas  L.  Clingman  Papers. — One  A.  L.  S.  from  Thomas  Clingman  to  Gen- 
eral Ruggles,  February  6,  1868. 

James  C.  Dobbin  Papers. — Four  A.  L.  S.  of  James  C.  Dobbin. 

Fanning-McCulloh  Papers. — One  A.  L.  S.  from  Henry  McCulloh  to  the  Rt. 
Hon.  Pelham,  November  8,  1758.  Enclosure:  Observations  in  relation 
to  the  Officers  Salaries  Established  and  made  payable  from  the  chief 
rents  in  North  Carolina. 

John  A.  Gilmer  Papers. — One  A.  L.  S.  of  John  A.  Gilmer  to  D.  H.  Albright, 
Liberty,  N.  C. 

William  A.  Graham  Papers. — Two  pieces. 

Francis  L.  Hawks'  Papers. — ^One  A.  L.  S.  of  Francis  L.  Hawks  to  Rev.  M. 
Smith,  May  4,  1851. 

D.  H.  Hill  Papers. — Five  pieces. 

Robert  Howe  Papers. — One  A.  L.  S.  of  Robert  Howe  to  Governor  Clinton, 
April  13,  1780. 

Nathaniel  Macon  Papers. — Three  Pieces. 

David  S.  Reid  Papers. — 248  pieces,  1850-1880,  presented  by  Miss  Henrietta 
Reid,  of  Reidsville,  N.  C. 

Jethro  Sumner  Papers. — Bond  of  Jethro  Sumner  to  Abner  Nash,  June  5, 
1780.     D.  S. 

Z.  B.  Vance  Papers. — Three  pieces. 

Waddell  Papers. — Nine  letters  of  Capt.  James  Iredell  Waddell,  commander 
of  the  Confederate  Steamship  "Shenandoah,"  presented  by  Guion  W. 
Waddell,  Mooresfield,  N.  C. 

Hugh  Williamson  Papers. — One  A.  L.  S.  of  Hugh  Williamson  to  Samuel  John- 
son, March  2,  1787;  one  A.  L.  S.  of  Hugh  Williamson  to  Richard  Cas- 
well, June  16,  1786. 
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I^EW  Collections 

CHARLES  p.  BOLLES  LETTER  BOOKS 

Letter  Books  of  Charles  P.  Bolles,  Assistant,  United  States  Coast 
Survey,  four  volumes,  containing  648  letters,  memoranda,  notes,  etc.;, 
relative  to  the  coast  survey  from  1846-1855,  presented  by  Mrs.  Charles 
P.  Bolles,  Wilmington,  'N.  C. 

^  BRITISH    ARMY    ACCOUNTS 

Book  of  Accounts  of  a  Highland  Scotch  Light  Infantry  Regiment  in 
the  British  Army,  1776-1777,  presented  by  J.  McN".  Patterson,  Laurel 
Hill,  K  C. 

WALTER    CLARK    PAPERS 

A  collection  of  the  private  correspondence  of  Chief  Justice  Walter 
Clark,  embracing  1,199  pieces,  presented  by  Walter  Clark. 


History  of  Co.  C,  27th  Regiment,  JSTorth  Carolina  State  Troops, 
C.  S.  A.,  by  George  F.  Whitford,  Lieutenant-Colonel,  27th  Regiment,  in 
manuscript,  presented  by  N^.  J.  Rouse,  Kinston,  'N.  C. 

THOMAS  POLLOCK  DEVEREUX  LETTER  BOOK 

A  letter  book  containing  copies  of  101  letters  written  to  his  parents, 
by  Thomas  Pollock  Devereux  while  in  the  Confederate  States  Army, 
1863-1865,  presented  by  Mrs.  John  W.  Hinsdale,  Raleigh,  ISJ".  C. 

JOHN   J.   GUTHRIE   PAPERS 

This  collection  contains  17  manuscripts  of  Captain  John  Julius 
Guthrie,  the  last  commander  of  the  blockade-runner.  Advance.  Among 
them  are  three  A.  L.  S.  of  Governor  Yance,  and  also  a  list  of  the 
officers  and  crew  of  the  Advance  in  February,  1864.  Presented  by 
Surgeon  Joseph  A.  Guthrie,  U.  S.  I^.,  a  son  of  Captain  John  Julius 
Guthrie. 

THOMAS    HENDERSON    LETTER    BOOK 

The  letter  book  of  Thomas  Henderson,  1810-1811.  Thomas  Hender- 
son was  editor  of  the  Raleigh  Star,  and  this  letter  book  contains  the 
original  manuscripts  of  the  descriptions  and  accounts  of  the  population, 
3oil,  products,  etc.,  of  the  counties  of  J^orth  Carolina  in  1810,  written 
for  publication  in  the  Star.     Presented  by  Walter  Clark. 

HENRY    BERRY    LOWRY    GANG 

History  of  the  Henry  Berry  Lowry  Gang,  by  John  C.  Gorman,  Ad- 
jutant-General of  North  Carolina,  1871-1876,  in  manuscript,  26  pages. 
Presented  by  Thomas  M.  Gorman,  Durham,  'N.  C. 
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NORCOM    PAPERS 


This  is  a  collection  of  about  300  letters  and  other  documents  of 
Dr.  James  J^orcom,  covering  the  period  from  1805-1873.  Presented  by 
Miss  Penelope  Norcom,  Hertford,  [N".  C. 


POLK    PAPERS 


A  large  and  as  yet  unclassified  and  unarranged  collection  of  the 
papers  of  the  Polk  family  of  which  President  James  K.  Polk,  Col. 
William  H.  Polk,  and  Gen.  Leonidas  Polk  were  members,  which  was 
presented  by  Tasker  Polk,  Warrenton,  IST.  C. 


SHAW    PAPERS 


A  large  and  miscellaneous  collection  of  letters,  business  papers,  memo- 
randa, etc.,  many  of  which  relate  to  the  Scotch-Highland  immigrants 
to  N'orth  Carolina,  presented  by  Henry  E.  Shaw,  Kinston,  I^.  C. 


JOHN    M.    WORTH    PAPERS 


These  papers,  1862-1865,  of  John  M.  Worth,  State  Salt  Commissioner 
near  Wilmington,  were  presented  by  Charles  W.  Worth,  Wilmington, 
K  C. 


JOHN    LEWIS    DIARY 


"John  Lewis'  Day  Book,"  1777-1779,  a  small  note  book  of  John  Lewis 
of  Rutherford  County,  26  pages.     Presented  by  M.  O.  Dickerson. 

DESCRIPTION    OF    THE    CAPE    FEAR    REGION 

An  account  of  the  Cape  Pear  region,  written  by  Hugh  Meredith  of 
Pennsylvania,  who  from  1727-1729  was  a  partner  of  Benjamin  Franklin 
in  the  printing  business.  The  account  was  published  by  Franklin  in 
the  Pennsylvania  Gazette  of  April  29-May  6,  1831,  ^o.  129  and  May 
6-May  13,  1731,  'No.  130.  This  typewritten  copy  was  made  and  pre- 
sented by  the  Pennsylvania  Historical  Society. 

SPANISH  VOYAGE  TO  CAROLINA  IN  1566 

Typewritten  copy  in  Spanish  of  the  "Attestation  of  the  Acts  in  regard 
to  the  appointment  made  by  Pero  (Pedro?)  Menendez  de  Aviles,  Cap- 
tain-General of  Florida  and  Adelantado  of  those  provinces,  of  the 
people  who  went  thither  in  command  of  the  captain,  Pedro  de  Coronas." 
An  account  of  a  voyage  of  a  company  of  Spaniards  to  the  country  of  the 
Indian,  Don  Luis,  "a  land  (lying  in  the  latitude)  of  thirty-six  to  thirty- 
nine  degrees  along  the  seacoast,"  i.e.,  'North  Carolina  and  Virginia, 
in  1566.  30  pages.  Original  in  the  archives  of  the  Indies  at  Seville. 
Sent  to  the  IN'orth  Carolina  Historical  Commission,  by  Dr.  J.  F.  Jameson, 
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Director  Bureau  of  Historical  Besearcli,  Carnegie  Institute,  Washington, 
D.  C,  and  translated  into  Englisli  for  tlie  Historical  Commission  by 
James  A.  Robertson. 

MISCELLANEOUS    PAPERS 

This  collection  embraces  68  pieces,  containing  letters  of: 

Revolutionary  officers:   General  Isaac  Shelby,  Jolm  Sevier,  William  R.  Davie. 

Confederate  generals:  Robert  P.  Hoke,  W.  H.  C.  Whiting,  and  Theophilus  H. 
Holmes. 

Governors  of  North  Carolina:  Richard  Dobbs  Speight,  Alexander  Martin, 
William  R.  Davie,  Thomas  Bragg,  Samuel  Ashe,  John  Owen,  William 
Miller,  Gabriel  Holmes,  Montfort  Stokes,  Alfred  M.  Scales. 

MAPS 

England,  Wales,  and  Scotland  by  John  Andrews,  published  by  John  Stock- 
dale,  London,  1811.    4:5x5:3.     Presented  by  M.  E.  Thornton,  Hickory,  N.  C. 

Battle  of  Bethel,  from  a  survey  and  drawing  by  Lieut.  W.  G.  Lewis,  pub- 
lished by  W.  M.  B.  Smith,  Tarboro,  presented  by  S.  S.  Nash,  Tarboro,  N.  C. 

CONFEDERATE    RECORDS 

Muster  Roll  of  Co.  D,  R.  J.  Ashe,  captain,  1st  Regiment  North  Carolina 
Volunteers,  C.  S.  A.,  D.  H.  Hill,  colonel,  from  June  6,  1861,  to  March  13,  1861. 
Presented  by  E.  Vernon  Howell,  Chapel  Hill,  N.  C. 

Muster  Roll  of  Co.  G,  William  P.  Kelly,  captain,  4th  North  Carolina  Troops, 
C.  S.  A.,  George  B.  Anderson,  colonel,  from  April  30,  1862,  to  June  30,  1862. 
Presented  by  A.  Turner  Grant,  Mocksville. 

Muster  Roll  of  Co.  E,  John  A.  Teague,  captain,  29th  Regiment,  North  Caro- 
lina Troops,  C.  S.  A.,  Robert  B.  Vance,  colonel,  from  February  28,  1863,  to 
April  30,  1863.    Presented  by  Miss  Georgia  Hicks,  Paison,  N.  C. 

Muster  Roll  of  Co.  K,  N.  Z.  Penland,  lieutenant  in  command,  29th  Regiment, 
North  Carolina  Troops,  C.  S.  A.,  W.  B.  Creasman,  colonel,  from  August  31, 
1864,  to  October  31,  1864.    Presented  by  Miss  Georgia  Hicks,  Paison,  N.  C. 

Muster  Roll  of  Co.  D,  James  S.  Lane,  captain,  40th  Regiment,  North  Caro- 
lina Troops  (Artillery),  C.  S.  A.,  John  J.  Hedrick,  colonel,  from  July  1,  1864, 
to  August  31,  1864.  Presented  by  Cape  Fear  Chapter,  U.  D.  C,  Wilmington, 
N.  C. 

Muster  Roll  of  Co.  D,  James  S.  Lane,  captain,  40th  Regiment,  North  Caro- 
lina Troops  (Artillery),  C.  S.  A.,  John  J.  Hedrick,  colonel,  from  September  1, 
1864,  to  October  31,  1864.  In  duplicate.  Presented  by  the  Cape  Pear  Chapter, 
U.  D.  C,  Wilmington,  N.  C. 

Muster  Roll  of  Co.  G,  George  C.  Buckan,  captain,  40th  Regiment,  North 
Carolina  Troops,  C.  S.  A.,  John  J.  Hedrick,  colonel,  from  April  30,  1864,  to 
June  30,  1864.  Presented  by  the  Cape  Fear  Chapter,  U.  D.  C,  Wilmington, 
N.  C. 

Muster  Roll  of  Co.  K,  Daniel  J.  Clark,  captain,  40th  Regiment  (Artillery), 
North  Carolina  Troops,  C.  S.  A.,  John  J,  Hedrick,  colonel,  from  June  30,  1864, 
to  August  31,  1864.  In  duplicate.  Presented  by  Cape  Fear  Chapter,  U.  D.  C, 
Wilmington,  N.  C. 

Muster  Roll  of  Co.  K,  Daniel  J.  Clark,  captain,  40th  Regiment   (Artillery), 
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North  Carolina  Troops,  C.  S.  A.,  John  J.  Hedrick,  colonel,  from  August  31, 
1864,  to  October  31,  1864.  Presented  by  the  Cape  Fear  Chapter,  U.  D.  C,  Wil- 
mington, N.  C. 

Muster  Roll  of  Co.  K,  Daniel  J.  Clark,  captain,  40th  Regiment,  North  Caro- 
lina Troops  (Artillery),  C.  S.  A.,  John  J.  Hedrick,  colonel,  October  31,  1864. 
Presented  by  the  Cape  Pear  Chapter,  U.  D.  C,  Wilmington,  N.  C. 

Muster  Roll  of  Detachments  from  companies  D,  E,  G,  and  K,  40th  Regi- 
ment (Artillery),  C.  S.  A.,  John  J.  Hedrick,  colonel.  No  date.  In  triplicate. 
Presented  by  Cape  Fear  Chapter.  U.  D.  C,  Wilmington,  N.  C. 

Muster  Roll  of  Co.  I,  L.  Harrell,  captain,  56th  Regiment,  North  Carolina 
Troops,  C.  S.  A.,  Paul  F.  Faison,  colonel,  from  May  1,  1862,  to  June  30,  1862. 
In  triplicate.    Presented  by  Mrs.  J.  H.  Wood,  Asheville,  N.  C. 

Muster  Roll  of  Co.  I,  L.  Harrell,  captain,  56th  Regiment,  North  Carolina 
Troops,  C.  S.  A.,  Paul  F.  Faison,  colonel,  from  July  1,  1862,  to  August  31,  1862. 
Presented  by  Mrs.  J.  H.  Wood,  Asheville,  N.  C. 

Muster  Roll  of  Co.  I,  L.  Harrell,  captain,  56th  Regiment,  North  Carolina 
Troops,  C.  S.  A.,  Paul  F.  Faison,  colonel,  from  October  31,  1862,  to  December 
31,  1862.    Presented  by  Mrs.  J.  H.  Wood,  Asheville,  N.  C. 

Muster  Roll  of  Co.  I,  L.-  Harrell,  captain,  56th  Regiment,  North  Carolina 
Troops,  C.  S.  A.,  Paul  F.  Faison,  colonel,  from  December  31,  1862,  to  February 
28,  1863.     Presented  by  Mrs.  J.  H.  Wood,  Asheville,  N.  C. 

Muster  Roll  of  Co.  I,  L.  Harrell,  captain,  56th  Regiment,  North  Carolina 
Troops,  C.  S.  A.,  Paul  F.  Faison,  colonel,  from  February  28,  1863,  to  April  30, 
1863.    Presented  by  Mrs.  J.  H.  Wood,  Asheville,  N.  C. 

Abstract  K,  4th  Quarter,  1864,  Co.  I,  40th  Regiment,  North  Carolina  Troops, 
requisition  for  clothing,  December  31,  1864.  Presented  by  Mrs.  J.  H.  Wood, 
Asheville,  N.  C. 

Muster  Roll  of  Co.  — ,  James  W.  Kirkpatrick,  captain,  attached  to  the  16th 
Regiment,  North  Carolina  Troops,  C.  S.  A.,  C.  T.  N.  Davis,  colonel. 

Muster  Roll  of  Co.  — ,  No  oflBcers,  units  or  dates.  Contains  74  names.  En- 
listed 1861. 

Descriptive  book  of  Co.  G,  3d  Regiment  (Infantry),  North  Carolina  Troops, 
C.  S.  A.,  E.  H.  Rhodes,  captain.  Presented  by  Cape  Fear  Chapter,  U.  D.  C, 
Wilmington,  N.  C. 

KIRK-HOLDEN    WAR 

Muster,  Descriptive,  and  Pay  Roll  of  Co.  E,  2d  Regiment,  North  Carolina 
State  Troops,  George  W.  Kirk,  colonel,  from  June  22,  1870,  to  September  6, 
1870.     Presented  by  Guion  W.  Waddell,  Mooresville,  N.  C. 

NEWSPAPERS 

From  Mrs.  Florence  Kidder,  Wilmington,  IST.  C,  tlie  Commission  re- 
ceived tlie  following  collection  of  newspapers,  numbering  35  bound 
volumes : 

The  Wilmington  Review,   1875-1881, 

The  Wilmington  Star,  1873-1881, 

The  Wilmington  Journal,  1866-1876, 

The  Wilmington  Post,  1868-1878, 

North  Carolina  Standard,  1866-1870. 
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From  Mr.  Charles  M.  Chadbourn,  Wilmington,  ]^.  C,  the  following 
three  volumes  of  bound  newspapers : 

The  Wilmington  Journal,  1861-'62, 
The  Wilmington  Journal,  1862-'63, 
The  Wilmington  Journal,  1863-'65. 

From  Mr.  D.  C.  Love,  Wilmington,  I^.  C,  the  following  two  volumes 
of  newspapers : 

The  Wilmington  Dispatch,  1866-'67, 
Cape  Fear,  1876. 

From  Mr.  Marshall  DeLancey  Haywood,  Raleigh,  IST.  C,  the  following 
volume : 

The  Microcosm,  Volume  IV,  No.  4  (June  26,  1841)— No.  46 
(April  16,  1842).  Published  weekly  at  Raleigh,  by 
Master  Leonidas  B.  Lemay. 

COUNTY    RECORDS 

During  the  period  covered  by  this  report  investigations  have  been 
conducted  in  the  courthouses  of  72  counties  for  the  purpose  of  seeing 
what  county  records  are  on  file  and  what  condition  they  are  in.  Since 
few  of  the  counties  are  prepared  to  take  proper  care  of  such  records 
many  of  them  have  deposited  with  the  Historical  Commission  such  of 
their  records  as  are  not  in  current  use.     We  have  received  the  following : 

Bertie  County: 

County  Court  Minutes,  1767-1801;  1803-1868. 

Brunswick  County: 

County   Court   Minutes,   1782-1786;    1792-1797;    1801;    1803;    1805-1859; 
1866-1868. 

Burke  County: 

County  Court  Minutes,  1807;  1818-1834. 

Camden  County: 

County  Court  Minutes,  1855-1868. 

Orphans'  Accounts,  1804-1808;  part  of  this  volume  was  used  for  record- 
ing United  States  Military  orders,  1866-1868. 

Carteret  County: 

County  Court  Minutes,  1764-1781. 

Edgecombe  County: 

Inventories,  etc.,  1735-1745. 
Sales  and  Inventories,  1748-1753. 
Inventories  and  Accounts,  1765-1772. 
Inventories  and  Accounts,  1792-1794. 
County  Court  Minutes,  1748-1790. 
Minute  Docket,  1807-1824. 

Gates  County: 

County  Court  Minutes,  1779-1841;  1850-1868. 
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Halifax  County: 

List  of  taxpayers  and  taxables,  1784-1829. 
County  Court  Minute  Docket,  1822-1824. 
Complaint  Book,  1783-1789. 
Officers'  Bonds  (loose  papers),  1820-1822. 

Hyde  County: 

Original  Wills,  Books  1,  2,  and  3. 
Oath  Form  Book,  1750. 

County  Court   Minutes.   1767;    1786-1787;    1791-1792;    1794;    1804;    1809- 
1811;   1815-1S17;   1820-1821;   1826-1827;   1861. 

Jones  County: 

County  Court  Minutes.  1816-1832. 

Onslow  County: 

Trial  Docket,  1798. 

Appeal  Docket,  1787-1790. 

County  Court  Minutes,  1734-1737;  1741-1745;  1747-1749;  1751-1761;  1768; 
1772-1868. 
Perquimans  County: 

County  Court  Minutes,  1756-1769;   1784-1801. 

Original  Wills,  1744-1794. 
Pitt  County: 

County  Court  Minutes,  1858-1868. 

Rutherford  County: 

Wills,  Book  A,  1782-1791;   Book  B,  1791-1813;   Book  C,  1814-1822;   Book 
D,  1822-1833;  Book  E,  1834-1868. 

County  Court  Minutes,  1780-1810;    1813-1844;   1862-1868. 

Guardian  Accounts,  1840-1850. 

Land  Entries,  1787-1803;  1831-1849. 
Tyrrell  County: 

Deeds,  1740-1779;   1782-1792;   1806-1816. 

Court  Prosecutions,  1763-1785. 

Reference  Docket,  1759-1761. 

County  Court  Minutes,  1735-1811;    1819-1823;   1843-1849;    1865-1868. 
Washington  County: 

Deed  Book,  1800-1801. 

Marriage  Bonds  were  deposited  with  the  Historical  Commission  from 
the  following  counties: 

Bertie,  Cabarrus,  Carteret,  Craven,  Edgecombe,  Franklin,  Gates,  Guilford, 
Halifax,  McDowell,  Mecklenburg,  Nash,  New  Hanover,  Northampton, 
Onslow,  Perquimans,  Rutherford,  Tyrrell,  Warren,  and  Wilkes. 

PUBLICATIONS 

The  following  publications  were  issued  during  the  period  covered  by 
this  report : 

North  Carolina  Manual  for  1917.  Compiled  and  edited  by  R.  D.  W,  Connor 
for  the  use  of  the  members  of  the  General  Assenibly  of  1917.  Cloth, 
452  pages. 
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Bulletin  No.  21.  Sixth  Biennial  Report  of  the  North  Carolina  Historical  Com- 
mission, December  1,  1914-November  30,  1916.     Paper.     26  pages. 

Bulletin  No.  22.  Proceedings  of  the  17th  Annual  Session  of  the  State  Liter- 
ary and  Historical  Association  of  North  Carolina,  at  Raleigh,  Decem- 
ber 5-6,  1916.    Paper.     95  pages. 

Bulletin  No.  28.  Proceedings  of  the  18th  Annual  Session  of  the  State  Literary 
and  Historical  Association  of  North  Carolina,  at  Raleigh,  November 
20-21,  1917.    Paper.     133  pages. 

Papers  of  Thomas  Ruffin.  Compiled  and  edited  by  J.  G.  deR.  Hamilton. 
Volume  I.     Cloth.     541  pages. 

HISTORICAL  MARKERS 

The  General  Assembly  of  1917  appropriated  $2,500  for  the  year 
December  1,  1916-]^ovember  30,  1917,  and  $2,500  for  the  year  December 
1,  1917-^ovember  30,  1918,  to  be  used  by  the  [N'orth  Carolina  Historical 
Commission  to  aid  in  marking  historic  sites  and  events  in  ]^orth  Caro- 
lina. Under  the  act  the  Commission  was  authorized  to  appropriate  not 
more  than  $100  for  any  one  marker,  the  appropriation  to  be  contingent 
upon  a  similar  amount  being  raised  by  the  County  Commissioners  or 
private  citizens  of  any  county  in  which  a  site  to  be  marked  is  located. 
Sites  to  be  marked  were  to  be  selected  or  approved  by  the  Historical 
Commission.  To  facilitate  the  execution  of  this  act  the  Historical 
Commission  had  prepared  a  striking  design  for  such  markers.  Under 
the  operation  of  the  act  appropriations  were  made  to  mark  the  following 
sites  in  JSTorth  Carolina : 

1.  Virginia  Dare  Memorial  Gateway. 

This  memorial  to  be  a  stone  gateway,  to  be  erected  on  Roanoke  Is- 
land, on  the  site  where  the  first  colonists  landed,  on  the  eastern  water- 
front, in  the  vicinity  of  old  Port  Raleigh.  Raised  by  the  Roanoke  Island 
Colony  Association,  $189;  appropriated  by  the  North  Carolina  His- 
torical Commission,  $100. 

2.  Battle  of  Charlotte. 

A  tablet  placed  in  the  street  in  the  city  of  Charlotte  through  which 
was  fought,  September  26,  1780,  the  Battle  of  Charlotte,  between  the 
advance  guard  of  the  British  army  under  Lord  Cornwallis  and  the 
American  cavalry  forces  under  Colonel  William  R.  Davie,  and  a  com- 
pany of  volunteers  under  Captain  Joseph  Graham,  For  this  marker 
the  Battle  of  Charlotte  Chapter,  D.  A.  R.,  raised  $235;  the  Historical 
Commission  appropriated  $100. 

3.  Battle  of  Sugar  Creek. 

Marker  erected  on  the  spot  where,  during  the  Battle  of  Sugar  Creek, 
between  American  and  British  forces,  September  26,  1780,  Captain 
Joseph  Graham  fell  severely  wounded.  Appropriated  by  the  Mecklen- 
burg Declaration  of  Independence  Chapter,  D.  A.  R.,  $150,  by  the  His- 
torical Commission,  $100. 
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4.  Southwest  Creek  Battlefield. 

A  bronze  tablet  to  mark  the  site  where,  March  8,  1865,  was  fought 
the  battle  of  Southwest  Creek  near  Kinston,  between  the  Confederate 
forces  under  command  of  General  Braxton  Bragg  and  the  Federal  forces 
under  command  of  Major  General  J.  D.  Cox.  Appropriated  by  the  A.  M. 
Waddell  Chapter,  U.  D.  C,  $100,  by  the  Historical  Commission,  $100. 

5.  Bath  Tablet. 

A  bronze  tablet  to  be  placed  on  the  wall  of  St.  Thomas  Church,  the 
oldest  church  in  North  Carolina,  in  commemoration  of  the  incorpora- 
tion of  Bath,  the  first  town  in  North  Carolina,  1705.  Appropriated  by 
the  Board  of  Commissioners  of  Beaufort  County,  $100,  by  the  Historical 
Commission,  $100. 

6.  Constitution  House. 

Bronze  tablet  to  be  erected  on  the  walls  of  the  house  in  Halifax  in 
which  met  the  Convention  of  1776,  which  adopted  the  first  constitution 
of  the  independent  State  of  North  Carolina.  Raised  by  the  Elizabeth 
Montford  Ashe  Chapter,  D.  A.  R.,  $100,  appropriated  by  the  Historical 
Commission,  $100. 

7.  Pisgah  National  Park. 

Tablet  to  be  placed  at  the  entrance  of  Pisgah  National  Park,  com- 
memorating the  facts  in  connection  with  the  development  of  Pisgah 
Forest,  the  beginning  of  scientific  forestry,  and  the  taking  over  of  the 
park  by  the  United  States  Government.  Contributed  by  a  committee 
of  the  Southern  Forestry  Congress,  $100,  appropriated  by  the  His- 
torical Commission,  $100, 

8.  Historic  Sites  in  Salem: 

1.  Salem  Concert  Hall,  in  which  was  held  the  first  Forsyth  County 

Court. 

2.  Brothers'  House  Spring,  from  which  the  British  army,  under  Lord 

Cornwallis,  secured  its  water  supply  while  in  Salem  in  1781. 

3.  Site  of  the  Confederate  States'  Commissary  Building. 

4.  First  Family  House,  the  residence  of  the   community  physician, 

in  which  were  performed  the  first  vaccinations  for  smallpox. 

5.  Tablet  commemorating  notable  visits  to  Salem. 

For  these  five  tablets  the  Wachovia  Historical  Society  appropriated 
$267,  the  North  Carolina  Historical  Commission,  $267. 

9.  Grave  of  Richard  Caswell. 

This  marker  is  to  be  placed  on  the  State  Highway  to  call  attention 
to  the  grave  near-by  of  Richard  Caswell,  first  Governor  of  North  Caro- 
lina under  the  Constitution  of  1776.  Raised  by  private  citizens  of 
Kinston,  $100,  appropriated  by  the  Historical  Commission,  $100. 

10.  Kiffin  Rockwell  Memorial. 

Tablet  in  memory  of  Kiffin  Rockwell,  American  aviator  of  Asheville, 
N.  C,  who,  as  corporal  in  the  Foreign  Legion  in  the  service  of  France, 
was  killed  in  action  September  23,  1916,  on  the  Alsatian  front.  Raised 
by  Rockwell  Memorial  Committee,  $1,000,  appropriated  by  the  His- 
torical Commission,  $100. 
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11.  James  McConnell  Memorial. 

Monument  in  memory  of  James  McConnell,  American  aviator  of  Car- 
thage, N.  C,  who,  as  sergeant  in  the  Lafayette  Escadrille  in  the  service 
of  France,  was  killed  in  action  March  19,  1917,  within  the  German 
lines,  southeast  of  Jussy,  near  St.  Quentin.  Appropriated  by  the 
McConnell  Memorial  Association,  $1,700,  by  the  Historical  Commis- 
sion, $100. 

12.  Grave  of  William  Lee  Davidson. 

Appropriated  by^the  Mecklenburg  Declaration  of  Independence  Chap- 
ter, D.  A.  R.,  $100,  by  the  Historical  Commission,  $100. 

13.  Historic  sites  on  the  Cape  Pear. 

1.  Lord  Cornwallis's  Headquarters  at  Wilmington,  1781. 

2.  General   W.   H.   C.   Whiting's  Headquarters   at   Wilmington,   1864- 

1865. 

3.  Site  of  the  camp  of  the  British  garrison  under  Major  James  Craig, 

occupying  Wilmington  in  1781. 

4.  Site  of  the  residence,  in  Wilmington,  of  William  Hooper,  signer  of 

the  Declaration  of  Independence. 

5.  Site  of  the  residence  of  Arthur  Dobbs,  Governor  of  North   Caro- 

lina, 1754-1765. 

6.  Site  of  the  residence  of  William  Tryon,  Governor  of  North  Caro- 

lina, 1765-1771. 

7.  Residence  of  Benjamin  Smith,  Governor  of  North  Carolina,   1310- 

1811. 

8.  Residence  of  Edward  B.  Dudley,  Governor  of  North  Carolina,  1837- 

1840. 

9.  Grave  of  John  Baptista  Ashe,  who  was  elected  Governor  of  North 

Carolina  in  1802,  but  died  before  qualifying. 

10.  Site  of  the  residence  of  Cornelius  Harnett,  at  Hilton. 

11.  Site  of  Confederate  States  Navy  Yard. 

12.  Sugar  Loaf  Battlefield,  where  was  fought  in  1725  the  last  battle 

between  the  whites  and  the  Indians  on  the  Cape  Fear. 

13.  Sites  of  Fort  Lee,  Fort  Meares,  Fort  Strong. 

14.  Site  of  Fort  Fisher. 

15.  Site  of  Fort  Anderson. 

16.  Water-front    of    Old    Brunswick,    where    in    1748,    during    King 

George's  War,  a  force  of  Spaniards  landed  and  attacked  the 
town,  but  were  repulsed. 

17.  Orton,  the  colonial  residence  of  Roger  Moore. 

18.  Kendall,  the  colonial  plantation  of  George  Moore. 

19.  Lilliput,  the  colonial  plantation  of  Chief  Justice  Eleazer  Allen, 

afterwards  owned  by  Sir  Thomas  Frankland,  great  grandson  of 
Oliver  Cromwell. 

20.  Site  of  old  Charleston,  the  first  town  on  the  Cape  Fear,  founded 

in  1664. 
For  these  tablets  the  New  Hanover  County  Historical   Commission 
appropriated  $500,  the  North  Carolina  Historical  Commission, 
$500. 
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14.  Boyd  House. 

Tablet  marking  the  location  of  the  Boyd  House,  in  which  died,  July 
17,  1863,  Brigadier-Greneral  James  Johnston  Pettigrew,  C.  S.  A.  Ap- 
propriated by  the  North  Carolina  Division,  U.  D.  C,  $100,  by  the  His- 
torical Commission,  $100. 

15.  Belle  Grove  House. 

Tablet  marking  the  location  of  the  Belle  Grove  House,  in  which  died, 
October  20.  1864,  Major-General  Stephen  Dodson  Ramseur,  C.  S.  A. 
Appropriated  by  the  North  Carolina  Division,  U.  D.  C,  $100,  by  the 
Historical  Commission,  $100. 

16.  Grave  of  Nathaniel  Macon. 

Tablet  to  mark  the  grave  of  Nathaniel  Macon,  Representative  in  Con- 
gress, 1791-1815,  and  Speaker  of  the  House,  1801-1807;  United  States 
Senator,  1815-1828;  President  i)ro  tern,  of  the  Senate,  1826-1828;  Presi- 
dent of  the  Constitutional  Convention  of  1835.  Appropriated  by  the 
Macon  Community  Club,  $100,  by  the  Historical  Commission,  $100, 

17.  Boone  and  Greene  Tablet. 

Tablet  at  Lexington  (1)  commemorating  the  residence  of  Daniel 
Boone  in  Davidson  County,  and  (2)  marking  the  route  of  retreat  of  the 
American  army  under  General  Nathanael  Greene,  1781.  Appropriated 
by  the  Board  of  Commissioners  of  Davidson  County,  $100,  by  the  His- 
torical Commission,  $100. 

18.  Jonas  Johnston, 

Tablet  to  be  erected  in  the  courthouse  at  Tarboro  in  memory  of 
Jonas  Johnston,  a  soldier  of  the  Revolution;  delegate  to  the  Constitu- 
tional Convention  of  1776;  Representative  in  the  General  Assembly, 
1777-1778.  Appropriated  by  the  Board  of  Commissioners  of  Edgecombe 
County  and  private  citizens,  $100,  by  the  Historical  Commission,  $100. 

19.  Capitol  of  North  Carolina. 

Tablet  commemorating  the  events  in  connection  with  the  erection 
of  the  State  Capitol,  to  be  placed  on  its  walls.  Appropriated  by  the 
North  Carolina  Sons  of  the  Revolution,  $100,  by  the  Historical  Com- 
mission, $100. 

20.  Tuscarora  Indian  Town. 

Tablet  marking  the  site  of  the  chief  town  of  the  Tuscarora  Indians 
in  Bertie  County.  Raised  by  private  citizens,  $25,  appropriated  by  the 
Historical  Commission,  $25. 

21.  Grave  of  Squire  and  Sarah  Boone. 

Tablet  to  mark  the  graves  of  Squire  and  Sarah  Boone,  parents  of 
Daniel  Boone,  in  Joppa  graveyard  near  Mocksville.  Appropriated  by 
the  Board  of  Commissioners  of  Davie  County,  $100,  by  the  North  Caro- 
lina Historical  Commission,  $100. 

It  will  be  observed  from  this  list  of  tablets  that  under  the  operation 
of  tbe  above  mentioned  act,  by  appropriating  $2,492  the  North  Carolina 
Historical  Commission  secures  the  erection  of  tablets  commemorating 
historic  sites  and  events  in  our  history  which  cost  $7,858,  of  which 
amount  $5,366  was  appropriated  by  county  commissioners,  patriotic 
societies,  and  private  individuals. 
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WAR  WITH  GERMANY 

PRIZE    ESSAY    CONTEST 

Soon  after  the  declaration  of  war  against  Germany,  tlie  ISTational 
Board  for  Historical  Service  organized  and  conducted  in  fifteen  states 
in  tlie  Union  contests  for  tlie  best  essays  submitted  by  public  school 
teachers  on  the  subject  "Why  the  United  States  is  at  War."  ISTorth 
Carolina  was  one  of  the  fifteen  states  selected.  Prizes  were  offered  as 
follows : 

Group  A.  For  teachers  in  public  high  schools,  a  first  prize  of  $75,  a  second 
prize  of  $30,  a  third  prize  of  $20,  a  fourth  prize  of  $15,  and  a  fifth  prize 
of  $10. 

Group  B.  For  teachers  in  public  elementary  schools,  a  first  prize  of  $75,  a 
second  prize  of  $25,  and  five  prizes  of  $10  each. 

In  l^orth  Carolina  half  the  amount  of  the  prizes  was  generously 
contributed  by  Gen.  Julian  S.  Carr,  the  other  half  by  the  I^orth  Caro- 
lina Historical  Commission.  The  contest  excited  considerable  interest 
throughout  the  country,  particularly  in  N^orth  Carolina,  which  State 
submitted  a  larger  number  of  essays  than  any  of  the  other  fourteen 
states.     The  prizes  were  awarded  as  follows: 

Group  A.    First  prize:   John  P.  Wynne,  State  High  School,  Atkinson. 

Second  prize:   Mary  Bobbitt  Powell,  High  School,  Roanoke  Rapids. 

Third  prize:   D.  J.  Walker,  High  School,  Gibson. 

Fourth  prize:   Nannie  Hart,  High  School,  Mooresville. 

Fifth  prize:   Margaret  Adeline  Wright,  High  School,  Rocky  Mount. 

Group  B.    First  prize:   Z.  D.  McWhorter,  Wallace. 

Second  prize:  Cordelia  Camp,  Chapel  Hill. 
Third  prizes:   Lelia  M.  Smith,  Winton, 

Mary  Lee  Utley,  Pittsboro, 

Meta  Swain  Liles,  Speed, 

Beulah  Hedrick,  Elizabeth  City, 

Norma  Burwell,  Rockingham. 

HISTORICAL  WAR  MATERIAL 

The  Historical  Commission  recognized,  of  course,  at  the  beginning  of 
the  war  the  importance  of  undertaking  to  collect  at  once  material  bear- 
ing upon  the  part  taken  by  J^orth  Carolina  soldiers  and  civilians  in 
the  struggle.  In  cooperation,  therefore,  with  the  ISTorth  Carolina 
Council  of  Defense,  a  special  history  committee  was  appointed  consisting 
of  the  secretary  of  the  Historical  Commiission  as  chairman,  Messrs. 
Haywood  Parker,  Paul  W.  Schenck,  George  Gordon  Battle,  J.  G.  deR. 
Hamilton,  Misses  Adelaide  Fries  and  Lida  T.  Rodman,  to  collect  for 
permanent  preservation  the  war  records  of  the  State.     The  term  "war 
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records"  is  given  the  widest  possible  interpretation,  so  as  to  include  all 
material  that  illustrates  the  state  of  mind  of  the  people  toward  the  war, 
the  effect  of  the  war  on  social,  educational,  economic,  agricultural, 
political  and  religious  conditions,  and  the  personal  achievements,  sacri- 
fices, and  services  of  individuals.  Efforts  were  made  to  secure  the 
cooperation  of  such  organizations  as  the  State  and  County  Councils 
of  Defense,  the  State  and  County  Fuel  Administrations,  the  State  and 
County  Food  Administrations,  the  American  Red  Cross,  and  other 
organizations  engaged  in  other  war  work,  by  urging  them  to  preserve 
carefully  their  records,  and  ultimately  to  deposit  them  with  the  Historical 
Commission.  Efforts  were  also  made  to  secure  assistance  in  this  work 
through  the  appointment  in  each  county  of  a  county  historian  for  war 
purposes,  but  these  efforts  were  not  particularly  successful.  Persons 
were  secured  in  sixty  counties  who  promised  to  aid  in  the  work,  but 
only  a  few^  of  them  have  been  active. 

The  Collector  for  the  Hall  of  History  was  instructed  to  devote  special 
attention  to  the  collection  of  all  sorts  of  material  bearing  upon  the  war, 
and  he  has  been  particularly  successful  in  the  collection  of  war  posters 
and  photographs.  An  interesting  group  of  war  posters  is  made  up  of 
the  original  drawings  of  43  different  posters  by  Messrs.  T.  S.  Davidson 
and  Fred  Y.  Owen,  of  I^orth  Carolina,  at  the  Central  Recruiting  Station 
of  the  United  States  Army  at  Greensboro.  Copies  of  these  posters  were 
displayed  at  all  recruiting  offices  in  the  State.  Efforts  have  also  been 
made,  with  partial  success,  to  secure  letters  from  ISTorth  Carolina 
soldiers  whether  in  cantonments  at  home  or  in  active  service  abroad. 
Such  letters,  or  copies,  have  been  secured  from  the  following : 

Brig.-Gen.  L.  F.  Faison,  60th  Infantry,  30th  Division ;  Brig.-Gen. 
Lawrence  D.  Tyson ;  Brig.-Gen.  George  D.  Mclver ;  Col.  Albert  Cox, 
113th  Field  Artillery  (two  letters)  ;  Lieut.-Col.  J.  M.  Cullison,  26th 
Infantry;  Maj.  John  G.  Rens;  Capt.  W.  F.  Beattie,  6th  U.  S.  Marines; 
Capt.  John  Hall  Manning,  119th  Infantry;  Capt.  L.  D.  Giddens,  119th 
Infantry;  Capt.  A.  D.  Budd,  10th  Infantry;  Capt.  Robert  Laird;  Capt. 
Wiley  C.  Rodman;  Lieut.  Elliott  D.  Cooke,  55th  Marines;  Lieut.  Albert 
H.  Lange,  3d  Cavalry;  Lieut.  H.  Sprague  Silver,  28th  Infantry;  Lieut. 
C.  W.  Cripps,  28th  Infantry;  Lieut.  Frank  L.  Cline,  105th  Engineer 
Train;  Lieut.  John  F.  Scott;  Lieut.  J.  W.  Young,  Jr.,  18th  Infantry; 
Lieut.  John  H.  Applebee,  A.  R.  C. ;  Lieut.  John  E.  Culnan,  49th  Co.,  5th 
Marine  Corps;  Lieut.  Guy  J.  Winstead,  38th  Infantry  (30  letters)  ;  Lieut. 
W.  H.  Carter;  Lieut.  B.  R.  Lacy,  Jr.,  Chaplain  113th  Field  Artillery  (22 
letters);  Lieut.  Wright  B.  Dixon;  Lieut.  Philip  Woollcott,  aviator 
(five  letters);  Lieut.  Wm.  B.  Duncan,  113th  Field  Artillery;  Lieut. 
Wilford  Dudley  Bobbins,  aviator;  Lieut.  James  C.  Wemyss,  18th 
Infantry;  S.  P.  Stapp,  Chaplain,  119th  Infantry;  Sergt.  John  D.  Huff- 
man, 105th  Engineer  Train;  Sergt.  Earl  Johnson,  113th  Field  Artillery; 
Pvt.  Lennox  Johnson,  120th  Infantry;  Pvt.  Thomas  D.  Lacy,  113tli 
Field  Artillery   (15  letters);  Pvt.  Eugene  Chisholm,   120th  Infantry; 
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Corpl.  Harvey  ]\Iac]N"air,  119tli  Infantry;  Pvt.  Morris  T.  Matkins, 
38th  Infantry;  Pvt.  Melvin  M.  Deese,  Coast  Artillery;  Pvt.  Fred  W. 
Landrum,  7tli  Infantry;  Pvt.  W.  L.  Trevatlian,  23d  Engineers;  Pvt. 
Edward  Mills,  American  xVmbulance  Service;  Pvt.  Joseph  D.  Boushall, 
aviator;  Miss  Lillian  Holliday,  nurse,  A.  P.  C. 

HALL  OF  HISTOEY 

The  Director  of  the  Jlall  of  History  submits  the  following  report : 

COUNTY    RECORDS 

The  collections  secured  for  the  Hall  of  History  during  the  past  two 
years  were  notable  both  in  number  and  variety.  Much  traveling  was 
required,  and  every  county  in  the  State  was  visited  in  order  to  secure 
county  and  local  records  of  a  purely  historical  character  and  not  in 
current  use.  It  was  found  that  fully  half  the  counties  have  no  records 
of  historical  value  except  those  in  current  use,  mainly  because  of  de- 
struction by  fire  or  by  carelessness  in  past  years.  In  some  cases  moths  and 
other  pests,  or  exposure,  have  destroyed  a  vast  number  of  documents.  It 
was  found  that  a  surprisingly  large  number  of  courthouses  have  been 
burned,  some  counties  having  suffered  as  many  as  three  fires.  An 
inventory  was  made  of  records  in  the  various  courthouses,  and  much 
material  was  brought  in,  placed  in  the  bins  and  insectified,  then  arranged 
in  the  filing  room  of  the  Historical  Commission. 

CONFEDERATE    RELICS 

The  largest  collection  of  Confederate  relics  secured  from  one  organi- 
zation during  the  period  is  a  deposit  by  the  Cape  Fear  Chapter,  U.  D.  C, 
of  Wilmington,  embracing  about  three  hundred  and  forty  objects.  The 
collection  had  for  many  years  been  shown  in  a  room  in  the  Armory  of 
the  Wilmington  Light  Infantry,  where  it  was  seen  by  but  few  persons. 
Some  of  the  objects  are  in  poor  condition  but  a  large  number  have  been 
placed  on  view  in  the  Hall  of  History.  There  is  a  printed  catalogue 
of  the  collection,  furnished  by  the  Cape  Fear  Chapter.  Among  the 
objects  thus  acquired  is  an  oil  portrait  of  Capt.  J.  F.  S.  Von  Bokkelen, 
Gen.  W.  H.  C.  Whiting's  telegraph  instrument,  the  Confederate  secret 
telegraph  code,  in  cipher,  a  number  of  articles  of  domestic  use  in  ISTorth 
Carolina  during  the  Civil  War  period,  and  this  part  has  been  specially 
grouped  in  a  case.  A  notable  part  of  the  collection  is  a  picture  of  a 
Confederate  camp ;  engravings  of  the  attack  upon  and  defense  of  Fort 
Fisher;  and  a  collection  of  photographs  of  Confederate  officers  from 
^orth  Carolina.  Gen.  James  I.  Metts,  commanding  the  [N^orth  Carolina 
Confederate  Veterans,  gave  invaluable  aid  in  securing  the  collection. 
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FLAGS 


Flags  of  the  following  units  Avere  added  to  our  collection ;  Forty- 
second  Regiment,  X.  C.  State  Troops,  brought  from  Appomattox  by 
Major  Brown  of  the  regiment,  deposited  by  Col.  J.  C.  Bessent  of  Win- 
ston-Salem; the  Confederate  cruiser  "Shenandoah,"  commanded  by 
Capt.  James  Iredell  Waddell,  presented  by  Mr.  Elliott  Waddell,  of 
Columbus,  Ga.,  through  his  sisters,  the  Misses  Waddell,  of  Asheville; 
Manly's  Battery,  C.  S.  A.,  of  Raleigh,  presented  by  Mrs.  B.  C.  Manly, 
of  Salisbury;  Buncombe  Riflemen,  Asheville,  1861,  by  Fred  A.  Olds; 
Company  K,  1st  IsT.  C.  Regiment,  U.  S.  Volunteers,  War  with  Spain, 
1898,  presented  by  Capt.  William  R.  Beavers,  of  Raleigh;  Lexington 
Wildcats,  1861,  presented  by  Mr.  C.  A.  Hunt,  Sr.,  of  Lexington;  Thirty- 
third  Regiment,  jST.  C.  State  Troops,  C.  S.  A.,  captured  by  United 
States  Troops  at  'New  Bern,  1862,  presented  by  Mrs.  Mary  Ensign,  of 
Buffalo,  X.  Y. ;  Cleveland  Guards,  of  Shelby,  1861,  presented  by  Shelby 
Chapter,  U.  D.  C, ;  Headquarters  flag,  ITorth  Carolina  N^ational  Guard 
Brigade,  on  the  Mexican  Border,  1916-1917,  commanded  by  jGen. 
Lawrence  W.  Young,  who  presented  this  color  to  the  Hall  of  History; 
French  flag  displayed  on  an  American  ambulance  in  France,  deposited 
by  Robert  H.  Bridgers,  of  Raleigh,  who  was  in  that  service;  the  "Over 
the  Top"  flag  aw^arded  ISTorth  Carolina  in  the  third  Liberty  Loan  drive; 
presented  by  Governor  Bickett;  flag  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy, 
deposited  by  Secretary  Daniels;  "Raines  banner,"  awarded  to  the 
Xorth  Carolina  U.  D.  C.  by  the  N'ational  U.  D.  C,  for  the  best  Con- 
federate historical  w^ork  in  1917. 


COINS 


Two  collections;  one  from  Mr.  Patrick  Matthew  of  Edenton,  as  a 
memorial  to  his  late  wife ;  the  other  by  Mr.  W.  J.  Lucas  of  JSTew  Bern ; 
Mr.  J.  Harry  White,  of  Graham  contributing  a  I^orth.  Carolina  gold 
piece  minted  at  Rutherfordton. 


MASONIC 


Grand   Master's    jewel,    apron    and    baldrick    of    Governor    Richard 
Caswell,  presented  by  Radiance  Lodge,  of  Snow  Hill. 


WAR    OF    THE    REGULATION 


Handbell  used  by  the  Regulators  at  the  battle  of  the  Alamance,  May, 
1771,  presented  by  Rev.  Dr.  D.  A.  Long,  of  Graham. 


REVOLUTIONARY    MATERIALS 


Musket  carried  by  a  sergeant  of  the  Royal  Welch  Fusileers,  presented 
by  Mr.  J.  T.  Wyatt,  of  Faith,  Rowan  County;  relics  and  documents, 
by  Mr.  M.  O.  Dickinson,  of  Rutherfordton. 
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daniel  boone 

A  deed  and  otlier  documents,  presented  bj  Mr.  J.  R.  McCrarj,  of 
Lexington. 

THE    POLK    FAMILY 

Eelics  of  President  James  Knox  Polk  and  liis  brother,  William  H. 
Polk,  U.  S.  Army,  including  tlie  latter's  cbapeau  and  sword  worn  as 
envoy  to  tbe  Court  of  N'aples ;  his  uniform  as  a  United  States  dragoon 
officer;  chapeau  of  Santa  Anna,  the  noted  Mexican  General,  captured 
by  Major  Polk's  regiment;  the  flag  of  a  Mexican  artillery  regiment, 
captured  and  presented  to  Major  Polk  by  a  brother  officer;  the  arms  of 
the  Polk  family,  brooch,  knee  buckle,  etc.,  all  deposited  by  Major  Polk's 
son,  Mr.  Tasker  Polk,  of  Warrenton. 

SWORDS 

Major-General  William  H.  C.  Whiting,  Colonel  John  J.  Hedrick, 
Fortieth  I^T.  C.  Regiment;  Colonel  Gaston  Meares,  Third  I^.  C.  Regi- 
ment; Major  James  Reilly,  rortieth  Regiment;  Captains  James  I. 
Metts,  J.  F.  S.  Yan  Bokkelen,  and  James  W.  Barnes  of  the  Third  1^.  C. 
Regiment — all  of  the  Confederate  service,  and  all  from  Cape  Fear  Chap- 
ter U.  D.  C,  Captain  Louis  D.  Wilson,  U.  S.  A.,  in  the  War  with 
Mexico,  1847,  presented  by  Dr.  Charles  H.  Barron,  of  Edgecombe 
County.  Major  Basil  C.  Manly,  C.  S.  A.,  (first  owned  by  Captain 
George  B.  Singletary),  presented  by  Mrs.  Manly,  of  Salisbury.  Captain 
Otway  Burns  of  the  U.  S.  Privateer  "Snapdragon,"  War  of  1812 ;  pre- 
sented by  W.  J.  Lucas  of  ISTew  Bern.  Spanish  Commander  at  Cavite, 
Philippine  Islands,  surrendered  to  Captain  Coghlan  of  the  U.  S.  Cruiser 
Raleigh,  given  by  him  to  Dr.  James  Sprunt  of  Wilmington,  and  pre- 
sented by  the  latter. 

EAKLY    RAILWAYS 

Much  material  about  the  first  railways  in  l^orth  Carolina,  including 
pictures,  time-tables,  etc.,  presented  by  the  family  of  the  late  Treasurer 
W.  W.  Yass  of  the  Seaboard  Air  Line,  Raleigh. 

CONFEDERATE    SCHOOL    BOOKS 

A  collection,  mainly  published  in  North  Carolina,  made  by  Mr.  J.  W. 
Thackston  of  Raleigh,  and  presented  by  Mrs.  Thackston. 

MEDALS 

Bronze,  issued  by  Congress  in  memory  of  Captain  Johnston  Blakely, 
U.  S.  N'avy,  War  of  1812,  for  his  victory  in  the  Wasp  over  the  Reindeer; 
bronze,  by  order  of  Congress,  in  honor  of  Cyrus  W.  Field,  who  laid  the 
first  working  Atlantic  cable,   1867 ;   bronze,   issued  by  the   Columbian 
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Exposition  to  President  A.  B.  Andrews  of  Raleigh,  for  the  construction 
of  the  Western  ^N'orth  Carolina  Railway ;  silver,  struck  in  honor  of  the 
dedication  of  the  statue  of  Robert  E.  Lee  at  Richmond ;  both  these  being 
presented  by  the  Andrews  family. 

MUSICAL    INSTRUMENTS 

Horns  of  the  band  of  the  Thirty-third  JST:  C.  Regiment,  C.  S.  A.,  to- 
gether with  hand-written  music  used  by  it,  and  a  photograph  of  Bands- 
man O.  J.  Lehman  of  Bethania,  'N.  C. 

OIL    PORTRAITS 

Oil  portraits  were  secured  of  the  following: 

George  Burgioyn  Anderson  (1831-1862);  Brigadier-General,  C.  S.  A.;  died  of 
a  wound  received  at  the  battle  of  Sharpsburg  (Antieitam).  Presented 
by  Mrs.  William  E.  Anderson.     Painted  by  William  Garl  Browne. 

Henry  Theodore  Balmson  (1845-1917);  President  of  the  North  Carolina  Medi- 
cal Society.    Presented  by  the  North  Carolina  Medical  Society. 

Bryan  Grimes  (1793-1860),  planter.  Painted  by  William  Garl  Browne.  Pre- 
sented by  J.  Bryan  Grimes. 

Mrs.  Anne  Horniblotv,  signer  of  the  pledge  of  the  Edenton  Tea  Party.  Pre- 
sented by  Miss  Penelope  Norcom. 

James  Cathca7^t  Johnston  (1782-1865),  planter.  Presented  by  Miss  Sallie 
Dortch,  grand-daughter  of  Thomas  D,  Hogg,  to  whom  the  portrait  was 
presented  by  Mr.  Johnston. 

James  Norcom  (1778-1850);  physician;  Honorary  Member  of  the  North  Caro- 
lina Medical  Society.     Presented  by  Miss  Penelope  Norcom. 

Mrs.  James  Norcom,  wife  of  Dr.  James  Norcom.  Presented  by  Miss  Penelope 
Norcom. 

William  Dorsey  Pender  (1834-1863);  Major-General,  C.  S.  A.  Died  of  wound 
received  at  the  battle  of  Gettysburg.     Presented  by  Mrs.  W.  D.  Pender. 

Richard  Henry  Whitehead  (1865-1916);  physician;  Dean  of  the  School  of 
Medicine,  University  of  North  Carolina,  1890-1905;  Dean  of  the  School 
of  Medicine,  University  of  Virginia,  1905-1916.  Painted  by  Alpheus  P. 
Cole.    Presented  by  the  North  Carolina  Medical  Society. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Fred  A.  Olds, 
Director,  Hall  of  History. 
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LEGISLATIVE  REFERENCE  LIBRARY 

Death  of  W.  S.  Wilson 

On  December  18,  1918,  Mr.  W.  S,  Wilson,  Legislative  Reference 
Librarian,  died  at  bis  borne  in  Raleigb.  Altbougb  Mr.  Wilson's  deatb 
occurred  subsequent  to  tbe  period  covered  by  tliis  report,  I  cannot 
refrain  from  recording  bare  tbe  loss  wliicb  tbe  Historical  Commission 
and  tbe  State  bas  sustained  in  bis  deatb.  He  was  tbe  creator  and 
organizer  of  tbe  Legislative  Reference  Library,  wbicb  was  establisbed 
by  tbe  General  Assembly  of  1915.  In  tbe  brief  space  of  tliree  years  be 
made  bis  department  not  only  indispensable  to  tbe  General  Assembly, 
but  generally  one  of  tbe  most  useful  departments  of  tbe  State  govern- 
ment. His  success  was  due  to  tbe  fact  tbat  be  carried  into  bis  office  a 
sprit  of  service  wbicb  be  refused  to  permit  to  be  deadened  by  tbe  letter 
of  tbe  law.  If  be  referred  frequently  to  tbe  law  creating  bis  depart- 
ment it  was  not  for  tbe  purpose  of  finding  tberein  restrictions  upon 
bis  activities  or  excuses  to  plead  against  bis  being  required  to  do  tbis 
or  tbat  task,  but  for  tbe  purpose  of  finding  autbority  for  entering 
broader  fields  of  activity,  developing  new  lines  of  usefulness,  and  open- 
ing new  doors  of  service,  and  sucb  autbority  be  never  failed  to  find. 
Indefatigable  in  service,  efiicient  in  work,  zealous  in  spirit,  be  came  to 
be  generally  recognized  as  one  of  tbe  State's  most  useful  men,  a  citizen 
fully  and  faitbfully  performing  tbe  duties  of  citizensbip. 

Work  of  the  Legislative  Reference  Library 

Tbe  deatb  of  Mr.  Wilson,  before  be  could  prepare  a  report  of  bis  work 
for  tbe  past  two  years,  prevents  any  detailed  account  of  tbe  work  of  tbe 
Legislative  Reference  Library  for  tbat  period.  Tbe  cbief  feature  of 
tbe  work  during  tbis  period  was  tbe  services  rendered  to  tbe  General 
Assembly  of  1917,  tbe  first  session  of  tbe  Legislature  after  tbe  creation 
of  tbe  Library.  Tbese  services  fully  justified  tbe  establisbment  of  tbe 
Library.  By  furnisbing  information  on  a  wide  range  of  subjects,  in  tbe 
preparation  of  bills,  and  tbrougb  advice  to  members  of  tbe  General 
Assembly  tbe  Library  greatly  facilitated  tbe  work  of  tbe  Legislature  and 
won  bigb  commendation.  Its  success  was  due  cbiefly  to  tbe  industry, 
wide  knowledge  and  experience  in  legislative  matters,  unfailing  courtesy, 
and  spirit  of  belpfulness  displayed  by  Mr.  Wilson.  In  addition  to  tbis 
service,  Mr.  Wilson  pusbed  forward  actively  tbe  work  outlined  in  bis 
first  report,  in  building  up  tbe  library,  arranging,  and  filing  documents, 
and  ^atbering,  tabulating,  and  preparing  for  use  information  on  possible 
subjects  of  legislation  likely  to  come  before  tbe  General  Assembly  of 
1919.  Mr.  Wilson's  activities  were  not  confined  to  tbe  duties  imposed  by 
law,  but  embraced  services  to  tbe  State,  counties,  cities  and  towns,  and 
to  organizations  and  individuals  interested  in  tbe  development  of  tbe 
State  too  numerous  to  mention. 
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PUBLICATIONS 


M 


During  the  period  covered  by  this  report  the  Legislative  Reference 
Library  issued  the  following  publications : 

Amendments  to  Revisal  of  1905,  enacted  by  the  General  Assembly  of  North 
Carolina,  1917.  Compiled  by  W.  S.  Wilson,  Legislative  Reference 
Librarian.     87  pages. 

North  Carolina  Blue  Book,  1918.  Compiled  and  edited  by  W.  S.  Wilson,  Legis- 
lative Reference  Librarian.     310  pages. 

Improvement  and  Care  of  Rural  Cemeteries.  By  W.  S.  Wilson,  Legislative 
Reference  Librarian.     13  pages. 

Official  Vote  for  United  States  Senator,  members  Corporation  Commission, 
Chief  Justice  and  Associate  Justices  of  the  Supreme  Court,  Judges  of 
the  Superior  Court,  Congressmen,  Solicitors,  and  Constitutional  Amend- 
ments cast  at  November  election,  1918,  and  List  of  Members  of  the 
General  Assembly.  Compiled  by  W.  S.  Wilson,  Legislative  Reference 
Library.    39  pages. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

R.  D.  W.  Connor, 

Secretary. 


PORTRAIT  OF   RALEGH   IN   THE   THIRD    EDITION   OF   "THE    HISTORY 

OF   THE   WORLD,"    1617 
The    Only    Portrait   of   Him   Published   During   His   Lifetime 
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Officers  of  the  State  Literary  and  Historical  Association 

of  North  Carolina 


1917-1918 


President James  Spbunt,  Wilmington. 

First  Vice-President Miss  Maey  O.  Graham,  Raleigh. 

Second  Vice-President  C.  C.  Peaeson,  Wake  Forest. 

Third  Vice-President   Miss  Carrie  Jackson,  Pittsboro. 

Secretary-Treasurer R.  D.  W.  Connor,  Raleigh. 

Executive  Committee 

(With  Ahove  Officers) 

Edwin  Greenlaw,  Chapel  Hill.  A.  L.  Brooks,  Greensboro. 

Miss  Julia  Alexander,  Charlotte.  Joseph  B.  Cheshire,  Raleigh. 

Miss  Adelaide  Fries,  Winston-Salem. 


PURPOSES  OF  THE  STATE  LITERARY  AND  HISTORICAL  ASSOCIATION 

"The  collection,  preservation,  production  and  dissemination  of  State  litera- 
ture and  history; 

"The  encouragement  of  public  and  school  libraries; 

"The  establishment  of  an  historical  museum; 

"The  inculcation  of  a  literary  spirit  among  our  people; 

"The  correction  of  printed  misrepresentations  concerning  North  Carolina; 
and — 

"The  engendering  of  an  intelligent,  healthy  State  pride  in  the  rising 
generations." 


ELIGIBILITY  TO  MEMBERSHIP— MEMBERSHIP  DUES 

All  persons  interested  in  its  purposes  are  invited  to  become  members  of 
the  Association.  There  are  two  classes  of  members:  "Regular  Members," 
paying  one  dollar  a  year,  and  "Sustaining  Members,"  paying  five  dollars  a 
year. 


RECORD  OF  THE  STATE  LITERARY  AND  HISTORICAL  ASSOCIATION 

(Organized  October,  1900) 

Fiscal  Paid  up 

Years.  Presidents.                            Secretaries.                     Membership. 

1900-1901     Walter  Claek Alex  J.  Peild 150 

1901-1902     Henry  G.  Connor Alex  J.  Feild 139 

1902-1903     W.  L.  PoTEAT George  S.  Fraps 73 

1903-1904    C.  Alphonso  Smith Clarence  Poe 127 

1904-1905     Robert  W.  Winston Clarence  Poe 109 

1905-1906    Charles  B.  Aycock Clarence  Poe 185 

1906-1907     W.  D.  Pruden Clarence  Poe 301 

1907-1908     Robert  Bingham   Clarence  Poe 273 

1908-1909     Junius  Davis   Clarence  Poe 311 

1909-1910     Platt  D.  Walker Clarence  Poe 440 

1910-1911     Edward  K.  Graham Clarence  Poe 425 

1911-1912    R.  D.  W.  Connor Clarence  Poe 479 

1912-1913     W.  P.  Few R.  D.  W.  Connor 476 

1913-1914    Archibald  Henderson R.  D.  W.  Connor 435 

1914-1915     Claeenoe  Poe  R.  D.  W.  Connor 412 

1915-1916     Howard  E.  Rondthaler R.  D.  W.  Connor 501 

1916-1917     H.  A.  London R.  D.  W.  Connor 521 

1917-1918     James  Sprunt R.  D.  W.  Connor 453 

1918-1919     James  Sprunt R.  D.  W.  Connor 377 


THE  PATTERSON  MEMORIAL  CUP 

Conditions  of  Award  Officially  Set  Forth  by  Mrs.  Patterson. 

To  the  President  and  Executive  Committee  of  the  Literary  and  Historical 
Association  of  North  Carolina: 
As  a  memorial  to  my  father,  and  with  a  view  to  stimulating  effort  among 
the  writers  of  North  Carolina,  and  to  awaken  among  the  people  of  the  State 
an  interest  in  their  own  literature,  I  desire  to  present  to  your  society  a 
loving  cup  upon  the  following  stipulations,  which  I  trust  will  meet  with 
your  approval,  and  will  be  found  to  be  just  and  practicable: 

1.  The  cup  will  be  known  as  the  "William  Houston  Patterson  Memorial 
Cup." 

2.  It  will  be  awarded  at  each  annual  meeting  of  your  association  for  ten 
successive  years,  beginning  with  October,  1905. 

3.  It  will  be  given  to  that  resident  of  the  State  who  during  the  twelve 
months  from  September  1st  of  the  previous  year  to  September  1st  of  the 
year  of  the  award  has  displayed,  either  in  prose  or  poetry,  without  regard 
to  its  length,  the  greatest  excellence  and  the  highest  literary  skill  and  genius. 
The  work  must  be  published  during  the  said  twelve  months,  and  no  manu- 
script nor  any  unpublished  writings  will  be  considered. 

4.  The  name  of  the  successful  competitor  will  be  engraved  upon  the  cup, 
with  the  date  of  award,  and  it  will  remain  in  his  possession  until  October 
1st  of  the  following  year,  when  it  shall  be  returned  to  the  Treasurer  of  the 
Association,  to  be  by  him  held  in  trust  until  the  new  award  of  your  annual 
meeting  that  month.  It  will  become  the  permanent  possession  of  the  one 
winning  it  oftenest  during  the  ten  years,  provided  he  shall  have  won  it 
three  times.  Should  no  one  at  the  expiration  of  that  period,  have  won  it  so 
often,  the  competition  shall  continue  until  that  result  is  reached.  The  names 
of  only  those  competitors  who  shall  be  living  at  the  time  of  the  final  award 
shall  be  considered  in  the  permanent  disposition  of  the  cup. 

5.  The  Board  of  Award  shall  consist  of  the  President  of  the  Literary  and 
Historical  Association  of  North  Carolina,  who  will  act  as  chairman,  and 
of  the  occupants  of  the  Chairs  of  English  Literature  at  the  University  of 
North  Carolina,  at  Davidson  College,  at  Wake  Forest  College,  and  at  the 
State  College  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanic  Arts  at  Raleigh,  and  of  the 
Chairs  of  History  at  the  University  of  North  Carolina  and  at  Trinity  College. 

6.  If  any  of  these  gentlemen  should  decline  or  be  unable  to  serve,  their 
successors  shall  be  appointed  by  the  remaining  members  of  the  Board,  and 
these  appointees  may  act  for  the  whole  unexpired  term  or  for  shorter  time, 
as  the  Board  may  determine.  Notice  of  the  inability  of  any  member  to 
act  must  be  given  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  during  which  he  declines  to 
serve,  so  that  there  may  be  a  full  committee  during  the  entire  term  of  each 
year. 

7.  The  publication  of  a  member  of  the  Board  will  be  considered  and 
passed  upon  in  the  same  manner  as  that  of  any  other  writer. 

Mes.  J.  Lindsay  Patterson. 


Si  PPLEMENTAEY  RESOLUTION 

According  to  a  resolution  adopted  at  the  1908  session  of  the  Literary  and 
Historical  Association,  it  is  also  provided  that  no  author  desiring  to  have 
his  work  considered  in  connection  with  the  award  of  the  cup  shall  communi- 
cate with  any  member  of  the  committee,  either  personally  or  through  a 
representative.  Books  or>  other  publications  to  be  considered,  together  with 
any  communications  regarding  them,  must  be  sent  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Association  and  by  him  presented  to  the  chairman  of  the  committee  for 
consideration. 


AWARDS  OF  THE  PATTERSON  MEMORIAL  CUP 

1905 — John  Chaeles  McNeill,  for  poems  later  reprinted  in  book  form  as 
"Songs,  Merry  and  Sad." 

1906— Edwin  Mims,  for  "Life  of  Sidney  Lanier." 

1907 — Kemp  Plummer  Battle,  for  "History  of  the  University  of  North  Caro- 
lina." 

1908 — Samuel  A'Court  Ashe,  for  "History  of  North  Carolina,  Vol.  I." 

1909 — ^Clarence  Poe,  for  "A  Southerner  in  Europe." 

1910 — R.  D.  W.  Connor,  for  "Cornelius  Harnett:  An  Essay  in  North  Carolina 
History." 

1911 — Archibald  Henderson,  for  "George  Bernard  Shaw:  His  Life  and 
Works." 

1912— Clarence  Poe,  for  "Where  Half  the  World  is  Waking  Up." 

1913 — Horace  Kephart,  for  "Our  Southern  Highlanders." 

1914 — J.  G.  deR.  Hamilton,  for  "Reconstruction  in  North  Carolina." 

1915 — William  Louis  Poteat,  for  "The  New  Peace." 

1916— No  Award. 

1917— Mrs.  Olive  Tilford  Dargan,  for  "The  Cycle's  Rim." 

1918— No  Award. 


WHAT   THE  ASSOCIATION  HAS   ACCOMPLISHED  FOR   THE    STATE- 
SUCCESSFUL  MOVEMENTS  INAUGURATED  BY  IT. 

1.  Rural  libraries. 

2.  "North  Carolina  Day"  in  the  schools. 

3.  The  North  Carolina  Historical  Commission. 

4.  Vance  statute  in  Statuary  Hall. 

5.  Fire-proof  State  Library  Building  and  Hall  of  Records. 

6.  Civil  War  Battlefields  marked  to  show  North  Carolina's  record. 

7.  North  Carolina's  war  record  defended  and  war  claims  vindicated. 

8.  Patterson  Memorial  Cup. 


Prefatory  Note 

The  addresses  included  in  this  bulletin  were  prepared  for  presenta- 
tion at  the  ^NTineteenth  Annual  Session  of  the  State  Literary  and  His- 
torical Association  of  ]^orth  Carolina  which  was  to  have  been  held  at 
Raleigh,  October  28-29,  1918 ;  but  as  the  date  for  the  session  approached 
the  epidemic  of  influenza  which  was  raging  throughout  the  State  and 
Kation  seemed  to  make  it  unwise  to  hold  it.  Since  the  addresses  had 
been  prepared  for  a  special  occasion,  it  has  seemed  appropriate  to  the 
Association  to  publish  them  in  this  form  for  permanent  preservation. 

R.  D.  W.  Connor,  Secretary. 
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PROCEEDINGS 

OF  THE  STATE  LITERARY  AND  HISTORICAL 
ASSOCIATION  OF  NORTH  CAROLINA 


Introductory  Remarks  Prepared  by  the  President 

The  Wineteentli  Annual  Session  of  the  State  Literary  and  Historical 
Association  of  l^orth  Carolina  is  now  convened.^  Before  the  Invocation 
of  Divine  Guidance,  it  seems  to  me  to  be  proper  to  say  a  few  words. 
Bishop  Anderson  has  said:  ^^In  the  great  crisis  through  which  this 
country  has  been  going  for  some  past  years  the  thing  that  decided  the 
issue  was  simply  the  question  of  right  or  wrong  in  the  minds  of  the 
people."  Said  he,  "I  believe  I  have  opportunities  for  feeling  the  public 
pulse.  I  do  not  think  the  people  generally  have  asked  many  questions 
about  international  law  as  between  us  and  our  enemy.  They  have  not 
been  much  concerned  about  European  boundaries.  I  do  not  believe  that 
our  people  think  that  this  is  a  commercial  war.  JSTo,  it  seems  to  me 
that  the  great  masses  of  our  people  have  been  asking  old-fashioned  ques- 
tions about  right  and  wrong.  Is  it  right  or  is  it  wrong  to  keep  our 
word,  to  observe  our  treaties,  to  murder  and  slaughter  innocent  women 
and  children,  to  order  the  devastation  of  cities  and  churches  and  libra- 
ries, to  try  to  bring  about  a  holy  war  between  Mohammedans  and  Chris- 
tians? Is  it  right  or  is  it  wrong  to  instigate  all  kinds  of  intrigue  and 
espionage  and  lying  amongst  people,  to  teach  a  doctrine  of  the  state 
which  relieves  the  individual  of  all  his  moral  obligations  and  which 
instigates  barbarous  immoralities?  The  bulk  of  our  people  are  facing 
the  issues  of  the  day  on  a  straight  moral  question :  are  things  right  or 
wrong?  And  the  great  heart  of  America  is  rising  every  day  higher  and 
higher  in  a  moral  passion.  It  says  these  things  are  wrong  and  they 
can't  endure  in  the  world." 

Every  human  experience  has  a  counterpart  in  Holy  Scripture.  The 
experiences  through  which  our  nation  has  been  passing  are  strikingly 
illustrated  by  the  experience  of  the  Hebrews  in  the  days  of  King  Heze- 
kiah.  The  neighboring  nations  had  been  overwhelmed  and  carried  away 
captive  by  Sennacherib,  King  of  Assyria,  who  was  striving  for  world 
dominion  with  all  the  brute  force  and  ruthlessness  at  his  command.  In 
the  course  of  time  this  haughty  King  made  demands  upon  Hezekiah  and 
his  people  to  which  they  yielded  until  the  insults  were  galling  beyond 
endurance  and  then  they  began  to  resist.  The  Assyrian  army  swept 
forward.  One  city  in  Judah  after  another  was  captured  and  destroyed. 
Jerusalem  was  besieged  by  a  mighty  army.  Sennacherib's  agents  began 
a  propaganda  among  the  Hebrew  people  and  soldiers,  to  undermine 
their  morale  and  their  faith.     "Let  not  Hezekiah  deceive  you,"  they 

^The  session  of  course  was  not  held. 
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cried,  "for  lie  shall  not  be  able  to  deliver  you.  Beware  lest  Hezekiab 
persuade  you  saying,  Jehovah  will  deliver  us.  Hath  any  of  the  gods 
of  the  nations  delivered  his  land  out  of  the  hand  of  the  King  of  Assyria  ? 
Where  are  the  gods  of  Hamath  and  Arphad  ?  And  have  they  delivered 
Samaria  out  of  my  hand  ?  Behold,  thou  hast  learned  what  the  Kings  of 
Assyria  have  done  to  all  lands  by  destroying  them  utterly:  and  shalt 
thou  be  delivered?" 

Frightfulness  and  boastfulness  were  the  weapons  of  the  ancient 
Assyrian  heathen  as  well  as  of  the  modern  German  heathen.  Hezekiah 
met  the  taunts,  the  threats,  and  the  menaces  of  the  King  of  Assyria  on 
his  knees  before  the  King  of  Kings.  He  confessed  the  greatness  and 
the  power  of  Jehovah  above  all  gods  and  he  said  to  his  people:  "Be 
strong  and  courageous,  be  not  afraid  nor  dismayed  for  the  King  of 
Assyria,  nor  for  all  the  multitude  that  is  with  him:  for  there  be  more 
with  us  than  with  him;  with  him  is  an  arm  of  flesh;  but  with  us  is 
the  Jehovah  our  Grod  to  help  us  fight  our  battles." 

Hezekiah's  faith  in  God  was  richly  rewarded.  By  a  terrible  inter- 
position of  Providence,  185,000  Assyrian  soldiers  were  stricken  dead 
before  the  gates  of  Jerusalem,  and  Sennacherib  and  the  remnant  of  his 
army  fled  back  "with  shame  of  face  to  their  own  land." 

Acknowledgment  of  the  Lord  of  Hosts  and  reliance  upon  His  might 
have  turned  the  tide  of  many  a  battle  since  the  days  of  Hezekiah.  You 
will  recall  how  Philip  of  Spain,  the  most  cruel  and  the  most  mighty 
monarch  of  his  time,  tried  to  crush  out  civil  and  religious  liberty  in  the 
little  land  of  Holland.  His  armies  laid  siege  to  Leyden  and  it  seemed 
as  if  all  hope  were  gone,  but  those  sturdy  Hollanders  were  looking  to 
God  and  by  a  most  timely  Providential  interference  they  were  de- 
livered. That  same  Philip  assembled  what  was  known  as  his  Invincible 
Armada  for  the  crushing  of  civil  and  religious  liberty  in  England. 
And  as  far  as  human  eye  could  see  his  Armada  was  invincible  and  it 
looked  as  if  England  was  doomed.  But  as  John  Richard  Green  well  says, 
the  England  of  that  day  was  a  land  of  one  book,  and  that  book  was  the 
Bible,  and  their  faith  was  in  the  God  of  the  Bible.  By  a  mighty  inter- 
vention of  wind  and  wave,  God  destroyed  the  Invincible  Armada  and 
delivered  England. 

You  will  also  recall,  in  the  history  of  our  own  State,  how  Cornwallis 
was  pursuing  General  Greene  and  was  about  to  capture  or  destroy  his 
little  army  and  how  Greene  and  his  army  were  saved  by  the  great 
storm  which  turned  the  Catawba  River  into  an  impassable  flood,  and 
you  will  recall  how  the  very  same  thing  happened  again  at  the  Yadkin 
River.  With  this  army  reinforced,  Greene  fought  the  battle  of  Guilford 
Court  House  which  was  the  turning  point  in  the  American  Revolution. 

The  Bible  and  history  are  full  of  these  divine  interferences  and  they 
encourage  us  to  turn  our  hearts  today,  with  faith  and  confidence  to 
the  God  of  hosts  as  we  battle  for  liberty  and  justice  and  righteousness 
in  the  earth. 
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Francis  Hall  said: 

"Life  has  been  called  a  pilgrimage.  It  is  one  in  many  respects,  and  the 
simile  is  never  more  applicable  than  when  we  make,  at  certain  intervals, 
a  halt  in  the  onward  march  of  our  ideas,  to  revert  to  the  contemplation  of 
times  gone  by,  and  endeavor  again  to  bring  out  the  lineaments  of  events 
and  objects,  which,  like  the  rich  and  delicate-carved  work  of  some  ancient 
cathedral,  we  perceive  to  be  growing  daily  more  indistinct,  and  in  danger 
of  being  finally  blended  into  a  mass  of  things,  but  nothing  certain." 

I  have  also  thought  of  Doctor  Trudeau's  words: 

"As  a  man  nears  the  end  of  the  earthly  journey,  and  the  evening  comes  and 
the  shadows  lengthen,  and  the  work  is  done,  when  there  is  no  longer  any 
future  to  look  forward  to  in  this  world,  and  much  of  the  joy  of  life  has  dis- 
appeared from  the  present,  he  naturally  turns  his  face  not  unwillingly  to  the 
past,  and  is  not  at  all  averse  to  living  over  again  for  others  some  of  the  days 
of  sunshine  and  shadows,  of  pleasure  and  pain,  and  of  strenuous  activity 
through  which  he  has  passed." 

And  so  from  the  treasure  house  of  abiding  memories,  the  playground 
of  old  age,  I  have  drawn  pen  sketches  of  some  Cape  Fear  men  in 
varied  walks  of  life  whose  names  should  live  among  the  immortals  of 
the  Old  :N'orth  State. 

At  the  intersection  of  two  prominent  streets  in  the  City  of  Wilming- 
ton in  full  view  of  our  majestic  river,  there  stands  a  heroic  portrait 
statue  in  bronze;  its  face  towards  the  Cape  Fear;  the  right  hand  ex- 
tended with  a  characteristic  gesture,  the  left  hand  rests  lightly  upon 
the  furled  banner  of  the  Lost  Cause.  It  is  the  effigy  of  George  Davis, 
whose  wisdom  illustrated  the  principles  of  law  and  equity,  whose 
eloquence  commanded  the  admiration  of  his  peers,  who  was  beloved  for 
his  stainless  integrity,  and  who,  shining  in  the  pure  excellence  of  virtue 
and  refinement,  exemplified  with  dignity  and  simplicity,  with  gentle 
courtesy  and  Christian  faith,  the  true  heart  of  chivalry  in  Southern 
manhood. 

In  early  youth  I  attended  an  excellent  Wilmington  Academy  known 
as  Jewett's  School,  in  which,  one  day  of  the  week  was  devoted  to  ex- 
ercises of  declamation. 

The  Wilmington  legal  bar  at  that  time  included  such  distinguished 
men   as  the  Wrights,   Hills,   Meares,   Holmes,   Empie,   London,   Hall, 

^Prepared  for  the  President's  Annual  Address. 
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Cutlar,  "Waddell,  Poisson,  Strange,  Person,  George  Davis,  in  which 
Mr.  Davis  was  facile  princeps.  His  masterful  eulogy  of  Henry  Clay 
and  other  notable  orations,  had  already  established  his  reputation  as 
the  most  eloquent  public  speaker  of  the  lower  Cape  Fear.  Our  pre- 
ceptor encouraged  his  pupils  to  attend  out  of  school  hours  the  sittings 
of  our  Superior  Court  of  Law  when  an  important  civil  or  criminal 
case  was  likely  to  engage  an  array  of  talented  contestants;  but  when 
it  was  whispered  that  Mr.  Davis,  as  he  was  always  called,  would  speak, 
our  boys,  many  of  whom  were  the  sons  of  prominent  lawyers,  assembled 
with  one  accord  in  the  Court  Room,  to  study  his  style  and  vocabulary 
and  if  possible  to  imitate  this  acknowledged  leader  in  public  debate  and 
pleadings.  So  I  may  say  that  almost  from  my  childhood  I  had  been 
taught  to  reverence  Mr.  Davis  and  to  link  his  personality  with  things 
that  are  true  and  honest  and  just  and  pure  and  lovely  and  of  good 
report.  Mr.  Davis  never  appeared  in  a  cause  without  careful  and 
thorough  preparation.  He  was  not  a  genius.  All  his  achievements  as 
an  orator,  a  counsellor,  and  pleader,  were  the  result  of  studious  appli- 
cation and  untiring  industry,  and  we  were  taught  that  talent  differs 
from  genius,  as  voluntary  power  differs  from  involuntary  power.  Mr. 
Davis  illustrated  the  sacred  parable  of  the  man  to  whom  ten  talents 
were  given  and  who  brought  to  his  lord  ten  talents  more.  I  often  walked 
behind  him  on  his  way  from  his  office  to  his  residence  and  watched 
with  respectful  and  absorbing  interest  his  gesticulations  on  the  street, 
while  he  rehearsed  his  speech  for  the  following  day.  Seneca  said  that 
it  was  the  nature  of  a  great  mind  to  be  calm  and  undisturbed,  and 
Cicero  said  that  it  was  the  part  of  a  great  mind  to  force  itself  away 
from  the  emotions,  and  the  reasoning  faculty  out  of  the  rut  of  custom. 
There  was  a  dignity  and  repose  in  Mr.  Davis'  nature  which  repelled 
familiarity  and  in  his  greatest  orations  he  held  the  emotions  in  control. 

He  shone  as  a  great  light  in  Cape  Fear  history,  and,  although  the 
orb  of  his  day  has  descended  in  the  West,  its  reflected  radiance  still 
gilds  and  glorifies  the  scenes  he  described  so  eloquently  in  words  which 
cannot  die.  A  few  years  before  the  death  of  Mrs.  Jefferson  Davis  it 
was  my  high  privilege  to  entertain  frequently  at  my  summer  home  at 
Narragansett  Pier  that  accomplished  lady,  and  to  enjoy  the  recital  of 
her  charming  reminiscences  of  scholars  and  statesmen  eminent  in  the 
public  life  of  Washington  and  of  Richmond  in  her  day  and  generation ; 
among  whom  she  frequently  mentioned  Mr.  J.  P.  Benjamin  and  Mr. 
George  Davis. 

When  I  informed  her  by  letter  of  the  death  of  our  Mr.  Davis,  she 
replied  in  terms  of  deep  emotion  and  affectionate  regard : 
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"I  am  able  to  sit  up  a  little,  and  regret  that  I  am  not  strong  enough  to 
say  as  much  about  dear  Mr.  George  Davis  as  my  heart  dictates. 

"He  was  one  of  the  most  exquisitely  proportioned  of  men.  His  mind 
dominated  his  body,  but  his  heart  drew  him  near  to  all  that  was  honorable 
and  tender,  as  well  as  patriotic  and  faithful,  in  mankind.  He  was  never 
dismayed  by  defeat,  but  never  protested.  When  the  enemy  was  at  the  gates 
of  Richmond  he  was  fully  sensible  of  our  peril,  but  calm  in  the  hope  of 
repelling  them,  and  if  this  failed,  certain  of  his  power  and  will  to  endure 
whatever  ills  had  been  reserved  for  him. 

"His  literary  tastes  were  diverse  and  catholic,  and  his  anxious  mind  found 
relaxation  in  studying  the  literary  confidences  of  others  in  a  greater  degree 
than  I  have  ever  known  in  any  other  public  man  except  Mr.  Benjamin. 

"My  husband  felt  for  him  the  most  sincere  friendship,  as  well  as  confi- 
dence and  esteem,  and  I  think  there  was  never  the  slightest  shadow  inter- 
vened between  them. 

"I  mourn  with  you  over  our  loss,  which  none  who  knew  him  can  doubt 
was  his  gain." 

Of  him  our  distinguislied  scholar  and  writer,  Prof.  Henry  E.  Shep- 
herd, said  to  me : 

"Mr.  George  Davis's  name  was  as  a  household  word  on  the  Cape  Pear  in 
my  circle.  He  was  a  masterful  illustration  of  all  the  forces,  social,  moral, 
intellectual,  that  portray  the  civic  virtues,  and  make  for  the  higher  and 
nobler  types  of  righteousness."  And  in  a  review  of  the  great  men  of  North 
Carolina  of  the  Revolutionary  period,  and  of  later  epochs  up  to  the  war 
between  the  States,  and  since  its  termination,  "a  galaxy  of  moral  excellence, 
the  most  perfect,  of  intellectual  ability,  the  most  eminent,  of  fidelity,  the  most 
unwavering." 

Cicero  Harriss  said : 

"I  consider  one  illustrious  man  with  an  approach  to  care  and  with  a 
desire  to  do  all  justice  with  whom  I  put  him  in  comparison.  That  man  is 
the  peerless  orator  of  the  Cape  Fear,  the  lawyer  and  statesman,  the  almost 
incomparable  citizen,  beloved  and  venerated  by  his  friends  and  neighbors  and 
highly  respected  by  all  with  whom  he  came  in  contact.  I  entirely  agree  with 
the  estimate  of  the  personal  character,  the  varied  ability  and  the  public 
services  of  the  late  George  Davis  as  expressed  in  chaste,  unaffected  language, 
but  with  discriminating  care  by  his  kinsman  and  former  fellow  citizen, 
Samuel  A.  Ashe.  Rightly  to  appreciate  the  great  Wilmingtonian  one  has  to 
know  him  as  he  was  at  home  and  performed  his  labors,  public  and  private, 
among  the  people  whom  he  loved  best  on  earth  and  who  knew  best  his  own 
transcendent  worth  and  glorious  talents.  It  was  said  with  truth  several 
times  that  Mr.  Davis  did  his  very  greatest  work  there  in  the  presence  and 
hearing  of  his  own  people,  that  his  finest  law  arguments,  most  symmetrical 
orations  on  historical  and  literary  subjects,  were  delivered  in  the  old  opera 
house  to  a  Cape  Fear  audience.  I  think  this  must  have  been  true,  and  yet 
that  elegant  Chapel  Hill  address  was  worthy  of  a  great  orator.  It  is  not 
for  this  writer  to  try  to  be  ornate  and  critical  on  such  a  subject,  even  if  he 
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could  be  on  any  topic.  Mr.  Davis  so  commanded  the  veneration  and  the 
deep  outward  respect  of  his  true  friends  that  they  prefer  to  speak  of  him 
with  unaffected  simplicity.  So  simple  and  yet  majestic  was  his  own  life 
that  ornamentation  in  describing  his  attributes  would  be  out  of  place.  There 
never  was  a  better  illustration  of  the  simple  life  ever  lived  by  man  of  great 
intellect  and  deep  emotions.  He  seemed  always  under  control.  Even  the 
occasional  bursts  of  imagination  in  his  speeches  were  pruned  of  luxuriance. 
There  was  all  through  his  public  addresses  a  rigid  classicism,  which,  however, 
was  not  chilling,  but  had  a  polished  surface  of  geniality.  Never  gushing, 
he  never  repelled.  You  watched  for  the  noble  passages,  but  he  indulged  in 
unusual  feeling  sparingly.  Hence  his  power.  It  was  the  power  of  a  truly 
great  imaginative  mind.  Behind  it  all,  you  felt,  was  the  genuine  heart  of 
the  orator.  I  recollect  that  the  whole  packed  audience  one  night  was  moved 
to  mighty  enthusiasm  when  he  apostrophised  the  Cape  of  Fear  in  a  short 
concluding  paragraph  of  what  had  been  one  of  his  greatest  orations." 

It  was  my  rare  fortune  to  stand  in  intimate  relation  to  Mr.  Davis 
in  his  later  years.  From  my  youth  up,  I  had  regarded  him  with  ardent 
personal  devotion.  In  private  conversation  in  his  home  circle  with  his 
charming  family,  in  every  walk  of  his  honored  life,  he  was  to  me  the 
highest  type  of  a  Christian  statesman,  philosopher  and  friend,  and  it 
was  because  of  this  relation  that  upon  his  greatly  lamented  death,  23rd 
of  February  1896,  I  was  entrusted  by  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  with 
the  preparation  of  a  sketch  of  his  life  and  service.  We  approached  the 
task  to  which  we  were  assigned  with  a  profound  sense  of  our  inadequacy 
to  offer  anything  worthy  of  that  noble  life,  but  with  an  earnest  desire 
to  add  to  all  the  true  and  beautiful  things  that  had  been  said  of  him, 
some  memorial  that  would  more  fully  set  forth  the  labors  and  achieve- 
ments of  the  foremost  citizen  of  our  Cape  Fear  section.  To  do  this  we 
thought  nothing  could  be  more  appropriate  than  a  free  use  of  his  own 
writings  and  the  testimony  of  his  contemporaries  at  the  various  periods 
of  his  life.  What  he  said,  what  he  wrote,  and  what  he  did,  obtaining 
thus  a  clearer  conception  and  reminder  of  his  high  morality,  his  great 
ability  and  his  rare  eloquence.  We  were  also  moved  to  this  course  by 
the  hope  that  it  might  inspire  the  rising  generation  with  a  desire  to 
study  his  career,  and  in  a  grateful  people  the  resolve  to  rescue  from 
oblivion  his  scattered  compositions. 

This  hurried  tribute  in  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  comprised  in  part 
extracts  from  his  great  eulogy  on  Henry  Clay,  his  famous  address  at 
the  State  University  of  1855,  "The  Men  of  the  Cape  Fear  in  the  Olden 
Times,'^  inspiring  many  of  his  hearers  to  study  this  important  patriotic 
subject  which  had  been  long  dormant  in  the  mind  of  our  cultivated 
people.  His  great  address  in  1856  before  the  Literary  Societies  of  the 
Greensborough  Female  College,  "A  Rich  and  Well  Stored  Mind,^'  his 
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"Peace  Congress"  speech  on  the  2nd  of  March,  1861,  his  great  Tilden 
and  Vance  campaign  speech,  3rd  of  November,  1876,  of  which  the 
gifted  Doctor  Kingsbury  said : 

"The  speech  to  which  we  listened  is  a  very  memorahle  one.  It  will  long 
abide  with  us  as  one  of  those  felicitous,  rounded,  finished  efforts  of  a  highly 
endowed  and  noble  intellect  that  will  be  a  memory  and  a  joy  forever. 

"As  a  composition  the  effort  of  Mr.  Davis  was  very  admirable.  There  was 
humor,  there  was  sarcasm,  there  was  an  exquisite  irony,  there  were  flashes  of 
wit,  and  there  was  an  outburst  of  corrosive  scorn  and  indignation,  that  were 
wonderfully  artistic  and  effective.  At  times  a  felicity  of  illustration  would 
arrest  your  attention  and  a  grand  outburst  of  high  and  ennobling  eloquence 
would  thrill  you  with  the  most  pleasurable  emotions.  The  taste  was  exceed- 
ingly fine,  and,  from  beginning  to  end,  the  workings  of  a  highly  cultured, 
refined,  graceful  and  elegant  mind  were  manifest.  There  were  passages 
delivered  with  high  dramatic  art  that  would  have  electrified  any  audience  on 
earth.  If  that  speech  had  been  delivered  before  an  Athenian  audience  in  the 
days  of  Pericles,  or  in  Rome  when  Cicero  thundered  forth  his  burning  and 
sonorous  eloquence,  or  in  Westminster  Hall,  with  Burke,  and  Fox,  and 
Sheridan  among  the  auditors,  he  would  have  received  their  loudest  acclaims, 
and  his  fame  would  have  gone  down  the  ages  as  one  of  those  rarely  gifted 
men  who  knew  well  how  to  use  his  native  speech  and  to  play  with  the  touch 
of  a  master  on  that  grand  instrument,  the  human  heart. 

"We  would  refer  at  length,  if  opportunity  allowed,  to  the  scheme  of  his  ar- 
gument, to  his  magnificent  peroration,  in  which  passion  and  imagination 
swept  the  audience  and  led  them  captive  at  the  will  of  the  magician;  to  the 
exquisitely  opposite  illustrations,  now  quaint  and  humorous  and  then  deli- 
cate and  pathetic,  drawn  with  admirable  art  from  history  and  peotry  and 
the  sacred  Truth — to  these  and  other  points  we  might  refer. 

"How  can  words,  empty  words,  reproduce  the  glowing  eloquence  and  en- 
trancing power  of  the  human  voice,  when  that  voice  is  one  while  soft  as 
Apollo's  lute,  or  resonant  as  the  blast  of  a  bugle  under  the  influence  of 
deep  passion?  How  can  human  language  bring  back  a  forgotten  strain  or 
convey  an  exact  impression  made  by  the  tongue  of  fire  when  burdened  with  a 
majestic  eloquence?" 

His  last  public  address  was  a  matchless  memorial  of  his  beloved 
Chief,  Jefferson  Davis,  at  the  Opera  House  in  1889,  on  which  occasion 
he  spoke  without  notes,  nor  was  there  a  stenographer  present,  but  I 
had  the  honor  of  preserving  that  memorable  tribute  and  of  putting  it 
in  print  as  the  last  public  utterance  of  this  beloved  leader  of  the  Cape 
Fear.    It  is  as  follows : 

"The  last  appearance  of  Mr.  Davis  before  a  general  audience  was  at  the 
mass-meeting  in  the  Opera  House,  in  1889,  to  do  honor  to  the  memory  of 
ex-President  Davis.  He  was  already  in  feeble  health,  and  unequal  to  an 
oration,  but  the  tenderness  and  sweetness  of  his  personal  reminiscences,  as 
he  presented  the  side  of  his  friend's  character  that  was  least  known  to  the 
world,  will  abide  in  the  memory  of  those  who  heard  him,  like  the  lingering 
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fragrance  of  flowers  that  have  faded  and  passed  away.  In  the  concluding 
passage,  in  which  he  spoke  of  the  President's  religious  faith,  he  uncon- 
sciously reflected  his  own  simple  and  abiding  trust  in  God;  and  we  can  find 
no  words  which  more  fittingly  describe  the  Christian  life  of  our  Mr.  Davis, 
than  those  that  he  uttered  of  his  dead  chieftain: 

"  'He  was  a  high-souled,  true-hearted  Christian  gentleman,  and  if  our  poor 
humanity  has  any  higher  form  than  that,  I  know  not  what  it  is.  His  great 
and  active  intellect  never^  exercised  itself  with  questioning  the  being  of  God, 
or  the  truth  of  His  revelations  to  man.  He  never  thought  it  wise  or  smart 
to  scoff  at  mysteries  which  he  could  not  understand.  He  never  was  daring 
enough  to  measure  infinite  power  and  goodness  by  the  poor,  narrow  guage 
of  a  limited,  crippled  human  intellect.  Where  he  understood,  he  admired, 
worshipped,  adored.  Where  he  could  not  understand,  he  rested  unquestion- 
ingly  upon  a  faith  that  was  as  the  faith  of  a  little  child — a  faith  that  never 
wavered,  and  that  made  him  look  always  undoubtingly,  fearlessly,  through 
life,  through  death,  to  life  again.' "' 

In  tliat  address  also  occurs  the  following  passage^  which  is  worthy  of 
all  preservation  as  the  declaration  of  one  of  commanding  intellect  and 
wide  experience,  after  he  had  reached  the  limit  of  three-score  years 
and  ten,  as  to  what  attribute  he  considered  of  the  highest  value  in 
human  character: 

"My  public  life  was  long  since  over;  my  ambition  went  down  with  the 
banner  of  the  South,  and,  like  it,  never  rose  again.  I  have  had  abundant  time 
in  all  these  quiet  years,  and  it  has  been  my  favorite  occupation,  to  review 
the  occurrences  of  that  time,  and  recall  over  the  history  of  that  tremendous 
struggle;  to  remember  with  love  and  admiration  the  great  men  who  bore 
their  parts  in  its  events. 

"I  have  often  thought  what  was  it  that  the  Southern  people  had  to  be  most 
proud  of  in  all  the  proud  things  of  their  record?  Not  the  achievement  of 
our  arms!  No  man  is  more  proud  of  them  than  I,  no  man  rejoices  more  in 
Manassas,  Chancellorsville  and  in  Richmond;  but  all  nations  have  had  their 
victories.  There  is  something,  I  think,  better  than  that,  and  it  was  this, 
that  through  all  the  bitterness  of  that  time,  and  throughout  all  the  heat  of 
that  fierce  contest,  Jefferson  Davis  and  Robert  E.  Lee  never  spoke  a  word, 
never  wrote  a  line  that  the  whole  neutral  world  did  not  accept  as  the  very 
indisputable  truth.  Aye,  truth  was  the  guiding  star  of  both  of  them,  and 
that  is  a  grand  thing  to  remember;  upon  that  my  memory  rests  more  proudly 
than  upon  anything  else.  It  is  a  monument  better  than  marble,  more  durable 
than  brass.  Teach  it  to  your  children,  that  they  may  be  proud  to  remember 
Jefferson  Davis." 

There  were  also  in  my  collection  many  notes  of  legal  arguments, 
personal  reminiscences,  interviews  and  private  utterances. 

With  the  preparation  of  this  memorial,  I  was  inspired  with  the 
ambition  to  collect  from  many  sources  an  epitome  of  his  incomparable 
compositions,  addresses,  political  speeches,  arguments  at  the  bar,  in 
the  home  circle,  in  the  local  associations  in  which  his  primacy  is  uni- 
versally conceded,  and  in  his  development  as  is  revealed  in  the  broaden- 
ing ranges  of  his  professional  and  political  career,  when  he  was  the 
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colleague  of  Judali  P.  Benjamin,  the  trusted  counsellor  of  Jefferson 
Davis,  shaping  some  august  decree  and  guiding  the  destiny  of  the  new- 
born Confederacy,  and  to  write  a  biography  more  worthy  of  such  an 
honored  theme. 

"We  see  ourselves  his  cherished  guests, 

His  partners  in  the  flowery  walk  of  letters,  genial  table  talk, 

of  deep  disputes  and  graceful  jests; 
While  now  his  properous  labor  fills  the  lips  of  men  with  honest 

praise  and  sun  by  sun,  the  happy  days 
Descend  below  the  golden  hills." 

In  pursuance  of  this  purpose,  for  several  years  after  his  death  I 
gathered,  sometimes  day  by  day,  the  desired  material  for  this  labor  of 
love  in  many  manuscrij^ts  and  memoranda,  which  I  carefully  secreted 
in  a  private  desk,  which  would  be  safe  from  intrusion.  Vain  hope ! 
During  my  temporary  absence  from  home,  a  new  Scotch  domestic, 
eager  to  prove  her  efficiency,  invaded  this  sanctum  sanctorum,  emptied 
the  drawers  of  their  precious  contents  into  the  furnace  fire  and  utterly 
destroyed  these  priceless  papers,  and  my  ambition  to  be  another  minor 
Boswell.  But  I  doubt  not  there  will  arise  from  this  membership  a 
capable  biographer,  with  every  characteristic  requisite;  knowledge, 
sympathy,  sweetness  and  light,  the  elements  that  mark  as  well  as  form 
the  philosophic  mind.  Would  that  his  gifted  and  beloved  kinsman, 
Samuel  A'Court  Ashe,  who  in  his  masterful  presentation  of  Mr.  Davis' 
portrait  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  JSTorth  Carolina,  October  19th,  1915, 
paid  tribute  to  his  great  exemplar,  or  his  devoted  personal  friend, 
Eugene  S.  Martin,  who  as  dean  of  the  Wilmington  Bar  was  requested 
by  the  ^orth  Carolina  Bar  Association  to  review  the  life  and  service 
of  their  distinguished  and  lamented  brother,  which  he  did  in  a  eulogy 
of  great  power  and  beauty  before  the  Association  in  Asheville  in  August, 
1915 ;  or  his  chief  biographer.  Judge  H.  G.  Connor,  who  presented  to 
the  City  of  Wilmington  in  an  eloquent  oration  the  bronze  effigy  in 
memory  of  our  great  leader  of  the  Cape  Fear  on  the  20th,  of  April, 
1911;  or  our  accomplished  scholar  and  historian,  J.  G.  deR.  Hamilton, 
might  add  to  their  perennial  laurels  a  more  extended  life  of  him  ^Vhom 
history  shall  cherish  among  those  choicer  spirits,  who,  holding  their 
conscience  unmixed  with  blame,  have  been  in  all  conjunctures  true  to 
themselves,  their  Country  and  their  God." 
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Anglo-American  Relations 


IN 


C  ommemor  ation 


OF  THE 


Tercentenary  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh 


ANGLO-AMERICAN  RELATIONS 

Explanatory  Note 

The  death  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  ou  October  29,  1618,  ended  the  life 
of  the  most  notable  figure  in  the  histoiy  of  Anglo-American  coloniza- 
tion— a  figure  of  the  first  rank  in  the  history  both  of  Great  Britain  and 
of  the  United  States.  The  three  hundredth  anniversary  of  his  death 
found  these  two  nations  in  close  alliance  in  defence  of  those  ideals  of 
English  liberty  which  Raleigh,  more  than  any  other  man,  was  instru- 
mental in  planting  in  America  and  in  defence  of  which  he  suffered 
martyrdom.  It  seemed,  therefore,  to  a  group  of  distinguished  British 
statesmen  and  scholars  appropriate  that  the  two  great  English-speaking 
peoples  of  the  world  should  take  some  note  of  the  Tercentenary  of  his 
death  by  commemorating  in  some  suitable  manner  his  life  and  services 
and  his  contributions  to  our  civilization.  Accordingly  under  the  leader- 
ship of  Dr.  Israel  Gollancz,  Secretary  of  the  British  Academy,  a  Raleigh 
Tercentenary  Committee  was  organized  in  London,  with  Viscount 
Bryce  as  Honorary  Chairman,  and  under  the  auspices  of  this  com- 
mittee appropriate  exercises  were  held  in  London. 

In  the  spring  of  1918,  Dr.  Gollancz  consulted  Dr.  Walter  Hines  Page, 
American  Ambassador  at  the  Court  of  St.  James,  as  to  the  most  suit- 
able means  of  having  a  corresponding  commemoration  in  the  United 
States.  Dr.  Page,  accordingly,  suggested  the  State  Literary  and  His- 
torical Association  of  ISTorth  Carolina  as  the  logical  organization  to 
undertake  the  task  in  the  United  States  and  brought  the  matter  to  the 
attention  of  the  secretary  of  the  Associatioc  in  a  letter  in  which  he 
wrote : 

Next  October  will  be  the  centenary  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh.  It  has  been 
proposed  by  certain  learned  men  here  that  some  sort  of  celebration  be  made 
of  the  fact  and  they  have  asked  me  what  corresponding  celebration,  or  co- 
operation, or  contribution  to  such  a  celebration  I  thought  could  be  hoped 
for  from  the  United  States.  It  at  once  came  to  my  mind  to  write  to  you. 
I  do  not  know  anybody  who  has  a  keener  interest  in  Sir  Walter  Raleigh 
than  your  Society,  nor  anybody  who  could  with  greater  propriety  take  up 
this  interesting  task. 

No  particular  program  has  yet  been  made  but  they  would  welcome  any 
suggestions  that  you  might  make.  Let  me  say  off-hand  that  you  might 
organize  a  celebration  in  North  Carolina  having  appropriate  addresses  and 
any  other  proceedings  that  occur  to  you,  and  the  English  might  have  a  cor- 
responding thing  here  on  the  same  day  and  letters  could  be  written  by  your 
group  of  people  to  them,  and  by  them  to  you,  to  be  read  at  each  celebration 
and  perhaps  telegrams  exchanged  also. 

The  suggestion  seemed  so  appropriate  that  Dr.  James  Sprunt,  Presi- 
dent of  the  Association,  and  the  Executive  Committee,  determined  to 
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turn  tlie  1918  session  into  a  ^'Conference  on  Anglo-American  Relations 
in  Commemoration  of  tlie  Tercentenary  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh" ;  and 
a  program  was  accordingly  prepared. 

A  committee  of  the  Association,  appointed  to  draft  an  address  of 
greetings  to  the  Raleigh  Tercentenary  Committee,  prepared  and  sent 
the  following  address : 

TO    THE    SIR   WALTER   RALEIGH   TERCENTENARY    COMMITTEE:  — 

Greetings  and  hearty  acclaim!  The  State  Literary  and  Historical  Association 
of  North  Carolina  hails  with  undisguised  pleasure  the  new  era  upon  which  we 
have  entered.  The  study  of  English  history  by  Americans  and  the  study  of 
American  history  by  Englishmen  are  no  longer  to  be  pursued  as  a  means 
of  finding  and  accentuating  differences,  but  as  an  opportunity  of  bringing 
into  clearer  relief  those  common  traditions  and  common  ideals  which  alone 
form  the  basis  of  an  indissoluble  union.  iSir  Walter  Raleigh  has  been  to 
our  country  chiefly  a  link  with  a  romantic  but  remote  past.  In  the  days 
that  are  before  us  he  will  still  remind  us  of  an  historic  past,  but  he  will 
bind  us  not  less  to  England  that  was,  but  more  to  England  that  is. 

North  Carolinians  have  never  ceased  to  remember  with  pride  that  to  Sir 
Walter  Raleigh  and  Sir  Humphrey  Gilbert  history  owes  the  first  thought  of 
a  new  England  on  American  soil,  and  that  the  colony  planted  by  Raleigh  on 
Roanoke  Island  was  the  first  colony  of  Englishmen  to  be  settled  in  the  new 
world.  Though  the  settlement  failed,  as  men  count  failure,  its  undaunted 
founder  lived  to  see  Roanoke  become  a  stepping-stone  to  Jamestown  and  thus 
to  know  that  through  his  initiative  the  language  and  institutions  of  Eng- 
land had  found  rootage  in  a  new  continent. 

To  the  boys  and  girls  of  North  Carolina  every  incident  in  the  great  sailor's 
attempt,  unsuccessful  though  it  was,  to  found  a  permanent  English  colony 
on  North  Carolina  soil  has  in  it  the  blended  challenge  of  old  world  and  new 
world  romance.  Amadas  and  Barlowe,  Manteo  and  Wanchese,  Governor  Lane 
and  John  White,  Virgina  Dare  and  the  White  Pawn,  the  fateful  word  C  r  o  a- 
t  a  n  ,  these  names  and  the  stories  that  enshrine  them  are  a  part  of  the 
fireside  lore  of  the  State  whose  capital  is  Raleigh.  On  the  monument  to 
Virginia  Dare  erected  on  Roanoke  Island,  in  Dare  County,  under  the  auspices 
of  the  State  Literary  and  Historical  Association,  one  may  read  the  following 
inscription: 

On  this  site  in  July-August  1585  (O.S.)  Colonists  sent  out  from  Eng- 
land by  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  built  a  Fort,  called  by  them  the  New  Fort 
in  Virginia.  These  Colonists  were  the  first  settlers  of  the  English  race 
in  America.  They  returned  to  England  in  July,  1586,  with  Sir  Francis 
Drake.  Near  this  place  was  born  on  the  18th  of  August,  1587,  "Virginia 
Dare"  the  first  child  of  English  speaking  parents,  born  in  America,  of 
Ananias  Dare  and  Eleanor  White,  his  wife,  members  of  another  band  of 
Colonists  sent  out  by  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  in  1587.  On  Sunday,  August 
20,  1587,  "Virginia  Dare"  was  baptized.  Manteo,  the  friendly  Chief  of 
Hatteras  Indians,  had  been  baptized  on  the  Sunday  preceding.  These 
baptisms  are  the  first  known  celebrations  of  Christian  Sacrament  in  the 
territory  of  the  Thirteen  Original  United  States. 
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But  in  the  light  of  events  now  happening  memorials  like  these  assume  a 
new  significance.  They  remind  us  not  only  of  a  common  origin,  but  of  a 
common  destiny;  they  point  forward  as  well  as  backward;  they  speak  not 
of  a  tale  that  was  old,  but  of  a  tale  yet  to  be  told.  The  mighty  events  that 
are  today  remaking  the  history  of  the  world  have  to  their  credit  no  finer 
achievement  than  the  instinctive  rallying  of  England's  far-flung  colonies  to 
the  defense  of  the  island  mother.  Side  by  side  with  these  colonies,  barken- 
ing to  the  same  memories,  inspired  by  the  same  faith,  sustained  by  the  same 
vision,  America  has  taken  her  stand.  England  was  yesterday  the  land  of 
our  fathers;  she  is  today  the  land  of  our  brothers. 

The  State  Literary  and  Historical  Association  will  devote  its  approaching 
session  to  the  Commemoration  of  the  Tercentenary  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  but, 
as  typifying  the  new  movement,  the  meeting  will  be  a  Conference  on  Anglo- 
American  Relations.  The  spirit  of  that  meeting  and  the  spirit  in  which  we 
shall  continue  to  honor  the  memory  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  finds  its  truest 
expression  in  the  lines  of  one  of  your  own  poets: 

We  severed  have  been  too  long. 
But  now  we  are  done  with  a  worn-out  tale — 

The  tale  of  an  ancient  wrong — 
And  our  friendship  shall  last  long  as  love  doth  last 

And  be  stronger  than  death  is  strong. 

James  Speunt. 
C.  Alphonso  Smith. 
Jos.  Blount  Cheshire. 
George  Rountree. 

The  following  messages  were  exchanged  by  cable: 

London,  October  28,  1918. 
Historical  Association, 

Raleigh,  N.  C. 
Proud  of  our  common  heritage  in  Raleigh,  we  send  paternal  greetings. 

Raleigh  Tercentenary  Committee. 

Raleigh,  N.  C,  October  29,  1918. 
Raleigh  Tercentenary  Committee, 
London,  England. 
Greetings: — May  Raleigh's  memory  be  a  perpetual  bond  between  America 
and  her  glorious  Mother  Country. 

North  Carolina  Literary  and  Historical  Association. 

Exeter,  October  28,  1918. 
State  Historical  Association, 
Raleigh,  N.  C. 
Devonshire  sends  greetings  on  occasion  of  Raleigh  Tercentenary. 

Earl  Fortescue,  Lord  Lieutenant. 
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Raleigh,  N.  C,  October  29,  1918. 
Eabl  Fortesgue, 

Exeter,  England. 
North  Carolina,  the  scene  of  Raleigh's  colonies,  greets  his  native  Devon- 
shire.    May  his  memory  be  a  bond  of  union  between  America  and  her  Mother 
Country.  North  Carolina  Literary  and  Historical  Association. 

For  the  reason  already  stated  the  Conference  was  not  held,  but 
that  the  benefits  which  were  expected  to  result  from  it  might  not  be 
wholly  lost,  the  authorities  of  the  Association  determined  to  publish 
the  papers  which  were  to  have  been  read  at  the  session.  To  the  writers 
who  very  kindly  consented  to  this  disposition  of  their  addresses,  the 
Association  returns  its  sincere  thanks.  The  Association  also  acknowl- 
edges with  appreciation  the  kindness  of  Prof.  W.  F.  C.  Hersey  in 
permitting  the  use  of  the  photographs  which  illustrate  this  volume. 

R.  D.  W.  Connor, 

Secretary. 


A  CELL  IN  THE   BLOODY  TOWER  WHERE   RALEGH   WAS   CONFINED 

THIRTEEN  YEARS 
From   a    drawing    by   J.    Wykeham   Archer,    1851 


SITE   OF   BURIAL   PLACE    OF   SIR   WALTER   RALEGH 
South   side  of   Altar,    St.   Margaret's    Church,    Westminster 


ANGLO-AMERICAN  RELATIONS 
Introductory 

By  James  Sprunt 

President  of  The  State  Literary  and  Historical  Association 

It  has  been  truly  said  that  among  the  great  gifts  that  God  has  given 
to  men  is  the  gift  of  men ;  and  it  has  also  been  said  that  it  sometimes 
falls  to  the  lot  of  an  inexperienced  chairman  to  have  to  introduce  dis- 
tinguished speakers  of  wide  reputation.  If  his  modesty  is  in  keeping,  as 
it  should  be,  with  his  lack  of  experience,  he  will  share  with  his  audience 
a  vivid  sense  of  his  own  superfluousness.  Such  an  embarrassment  is 
mine,  because  I  have  been  invited  to  introduce  to  you  during  this  session 
men  eminent  in  their  respective  spheres  of  usefulness,  who  will  speak 
to  you  on  this  occasion  of  the  Tercentenary  Commemoration  of  one  whose 
honored  name  is  perpetuated  by  that  of  our  Capital  City,  "who  was 
wholly  gentleman,  wholly  soldier,  who,"  said  Mr.  Davis,  "falKng  under 
the  displeasure  of  a  scoundrel  king,  and  languishing  for  twelve  long 
years  under  sentence  of  ignominious  death,  sent  forth  through  his 
prison  bars  such  melodious  notes  that  the  very  king's  son  cried  out, 
'No  monarch  in  Christendom  but  my  father,  would  keep  such  a  bird  in  a 
cage' ;  who,  inexhaustible  in  ideas  and  in  exploits,  after  having  brought 
a  new  world  to  light,  wrote  the  history  of  the  old  in  a  prison,  and  then 
died  because  God  had  made  him  too  great  for  his  fellows — that  name, 
which  to  I^orth  Carolina  ears  rings  down  through  the  ages  like  a  glorious 
chime  of  bells — the  name  of  our  great  Sir  Walter  Raleigh." 


Ralegh^  and  British  Imperialism 

By  Edwin  Greenlaw, 

Kenan  Professor  of  English  in  the  University  of  North  Carolina 

Ralegli  is  thouglit  of  as  an  adventurer  and  colonizer  wlio  typifies 
the  romance  and  daring  of  tlie  Elizabethan  age.  This  view  is  correct 
enough,  hut  it  is  incomplete.  The  picturesque  aspects  of  Ralegh's  life 
half  conceal  its  real  meaning. 

In  one  of  the  most  charming  of  his  poems,  Colin  Clout's  Come  Home 
Again,  Edmund  Spenser  tells  how  he  was  induced  by  a  friend  whom 
he  met  in  his  Irish  exile  to  go  with  him  to  meet  Cynthia,  the  great 
Queen.  Under  the  fanciful  disguise  of  the  pastoral  conventions  we  see 
how  fully  the  poet  entered  into  sympathy  with  the  ambitions  of  the 
man  to  whom  he  gave  the  happy  title  of  the  Shepherd  of  the  Ocean. 
It  was  in  the  late  80's;  Spenser  had  been  in  Ireland  almost  ten  years, 
an  exile  because  of  his  imprudence  in  defense  of  Leicester's  opposition 
to  the  Queen's  marriage.  He  had  himself  had  visions  of  usefulness  in 
matters  of  state,  had  desired  to  live  the  adventurous  life  of  Sidney  or 
Ralegh,  but  his  adventures  were  those  of  the  imagination,  woven  into 
the  vision  of  the  Faerie  Queen.  Three  books  of  the  great  poem  had  been 
completed  when  Ralegh,  fresh  from  his  Virginia  enterprise  and  one  of 
the  heroes  of  the  defeat  of  the  Spanish  Armada,  the  very  personifica- 
tion of  the  virtues  that  Spenser  sought  to  embody  in  his  epic,  settled 
for  a  brief  time  on  a  neighboring  estate.  Ralegh  himself  was  engaged 
on  an  ambitious  poem,  of  which  only  a  fragment  remains  under  the 
title  of  "The  Twenty-First  and  Last  Book  of  the  Ocean,  to  Cynthia." 
The  friends  talked  over  their  poems  and  their  ambitions,  and  at 
Ralegh's  suggestion  Spenser  accompanied  him  to  London  to  lay  the 
first  books  of  his  fairy  epic  at  the  feet  of  the  Queen.  It  was  a  little 
later,  when  Spenser  had  returned  alone  to  Ireland  and  Ralegh  was 
vainly  trying  to  get  a  chance  to  carry  on  active  war  against  the  Spanish 
sea  power,  that  the  account  was  written  of  what  had  passed  between 
them  in  their  talks  on  the  long  summer  days  in  1589.   Spenser  tells  how 


^Stebbing  records  74  different  forms  known  to  have  been  used  in  spelling  Sir  Walter 
Raleigh's  name.  "The  spelling  of  his  name  for  the  first  thirty-two  years  of  his  life  was  as 
vague  and  unsettled  as  his  acts.  .  .  .  Ralegh  himself  had  not  kept  the  same  spelling 
throughout  his  life.  Down  to  1583  his  more  usual  signature  had  been  the  phonetic  Rauley. 
But  in  1578  he  signed  as  Rawleyghe  a  deed  which  his  father  signed  as  Ralegh,  and  his 
brother  Carew  as  Rawlygh.  A  letter  of  March  17,  1583,  is  the  first  he  is  known  to  have 
signed  as  Ralegh ;  and  in  the  following  April  and  May  he  reverted  to  the  signature  Rauley. 
From  June  9,  1584,  he  used  till  his  death  no  other  signature  than  Ralegh.  It  appears  in 
liis  books  when  the  name  is  mentioned.  It  is  used  in  a  pedigree  drawn  up  for  him  in 
1601.  Of  the  hund^-ed  and  sixty-nine  letters  collected  by  Mr.  Edward  Edwards,  a  hundred 
and  thirty-five  are  thus  signed.  Six  signed  Rauley,  one  Raleghe,  and  one  Rauleigh,  belong 
to  an  earlier  date.  The  rest  are  either  unsigned  or  initialled.  The  reason  of  his  adop- 
tion of  the  spelling  Ralegh  from  1584,  unless  that  it  was  his  dead  father's,  is  unknown.  Of 
the  fact  there  is  no  doubt.  The  spelling  Raleigh,  which  posterity  has  preferred,  happens 
to  be  one  he  is  not  known  to  have  ever  employed." — Stebbing:  Sir  Walter  Ralegh,  pp.  30-31. 
— R.  D.  W.  Connor. 
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they  came  to  the  sea  and  passed  its  terrors,  and  how  his  friend  explained 
that  its  high  surges  were  the  hills  that  belonged  to  Cynthia, 

For  land  and  sea  my  Cynthia  does  deserve 
To  have  in  her  commandement  at  hand. 

In  this  realm  the  Shepherd  of  the  Ocean  found  his  life  work, — 

And  I  among  the  rest,  of  many  least 

Have  in  the  Ocean  charge  to  me  assigned; 

Where  I  will  live  or  die  at  her  beheast, 

And  serve  and  honour  her  with  faithful  mind. 

And  in  the  fragment  of  the  book  of  Cynthia,  written  probably  in  1593, 
after  he  had  seen  Sir  Richard  Grenville  given  the  place  he  had  coveted 
for  himself,  a  command  in  the  fleet  that  was  to  attack  Spain  once  more 
in  the  Azores,  and  after  he  had  been  called  back  by  the  Queen  from 
the  expedition  that  he  had  planned  for  an  attack  on  Panama,  Ralegh 
wrote,  loyal  though  disappointed, — 

To  seek  new  worlds  for  gold,  for  praise,  for  glory, 

To  try  desire,  to  try  love  severed  far. 
When  I  was  gone,  she  sent  her  memory, 

More  strong  than  were  ten  thousand  ships  of  war; 

To  call  me  back,  to  leave  great  honour's  thought, 
To  leave  my  friends,  my  fortune,  my  attempt; 

To  leave  the  purpose  I  so  long  had  sought, 
And  leave  both  cares  and  comforts  in  contempt. 

This  sense  of  a  destiny  connected  with  the  sea  is  apparent,  therefore, 
in  Spenser's  account  of  the  Shepherd  of  the  Ocean  and  in  Ralegh's  own 
writings.  But  the  key  to  the  understanding  of  this  destiny  we  find  only 
by  taking  into  account  Ralegh's  later  writings.  The  governing  prin- 
ciple of  his  life  was  his  belief  that  England  must  master  Spain  and 
that  this  mastery  was  to  be  won  only  through  mastery  of  the  sea.  His 
attempt  to  colonize  Virginia  is  the  first  illustration  of  the  working  out 
of  this  theory;  England  was  to  establish  a  colonial  empire  that  was  to 
rival  that  of  Spain.  Ralegh's  participation  in  the  active  warfare  be- 
tween Spain  and  England  in  1588  and  the  years  following,  was  the 
next  step.  After  1595  his  interest  was  divided  between  the  ambition 
to  drive  Spain  out  of  South  America  and  the  ambition  to  bring  about 
the  building  of  a  great  navy  and  a  great  merchant  marine.  When  he 
was  free,  he  acted;  when  he  was  held  in  leash  by  the  crochets  of  the 
Queen  and  when  later  he  was  spending  his  best  years  in  prison,  he  wrote 
vigorously  and  well  in  defence  of  his  ideas.  The  treatment  he  received 
from  Elizabeth  was  similar  to  that  which  Sidney  had  received;  his 
efforts  were  fruitless  because  of  her  vacillation  and  her  distrust  of  the 
whole  progressive  and  imperialist  school  to  which  he  belonged.     The 
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treatment  lie  received  from  James  was  wliat  might  be  expected  from 
the  narrow-minded  and  provincial  pedant  king ;  at  last  lie  was  treacher- 
ously sacrificed  to  satisfy  the  demands  of  the  powerful  enemy  that  he 
had  fought  with  sword  and  pen  and  personal  influence  throughout  his 
life. 

I 

Ralegh's  attitude  toward  Spain  is  set  forth  in  many  places.  His 
contempt  for  Spanish  boasts  concerning  the  invincible  Armada  and 
his  conviction  of  the  superior  seamanship  of  the  English  are  illustrated 
in  the  opening  paragraphs  of  his  account  of  the  Revenge.  He  had  been 
one  of  the  members  of  the  War  Council  appointed  to  make  prepara- 
tions against  the  threatened  invasion/  was  a  careful  student  of  the 
strategy  by  which  the  English  fleet  won  the  victory,  and  was  a  staunch 
defender  of  the  thesis  that  England's  safety  depended  on  the  main- 
tenance of  a  powerful  navy.  In  his  tract  opposing  the  projected  mar- 
riage of  Prince  Henry  to  a  princess  of  Savoy  he  pointed  out  that  if 
Elizabeth  had  listened  to  her  men  of  war  she  would  have  proceeded 
with  the  war  after  1588  until  Spain  had  been  utterly  destroyed. ^  In 
the  same  tract  he  argued  for  an  alliance  between  England  and  France 
as  a  means  for  curbing  Spain.^  Another  tract  advises  alliance  with 
the  I^Tetherlands,  because  of  their  great  increase  in  sea  power,  in  order 
to  remove  the  renewed  danger  from  Spain.^  Similar  tracts  are 
found  among  the  voluminous  works  he  wrote  in  captivity,  such  as  "A 
Discourse  How  War  May  Be  Made  Against  Spain  and  the  Indies."^  In 
addition  to  alliances  with  France  and  the  ISTetherlands,  he  held  it 
necessary  to  build  a  fleet  powerful  enough  to  conquer  the  Spanish 
colonies  in  the  new  world.  In  ^^A  Discourse  Touching  a  War  with 
Spain,"  he  says : 

But  if  now  the  king  of  Spain  can  obtain  peace  upon  any  condition  reason- 
able, so  as  he  may  fortify  his  weakness,  both  in  Europe  and  the  Indies,  and 
gather  again  sufficient  riches,  putting  the  English  from  the  exercise  of  war 
in  those  parts,  and  make  us  to  forget  his  Indies,  till  those  be  consumed  that 
know  them,  he  will  soon  grow  to  his  former  greatness  and  pride;  and  then, 
if  your  majesty  shall  leave  the  Low  Countries,  and  he  find  us  by  ourselves, 
it  will  not  be  long  ere  he  remembers  his  old  practices  and  attempts. 6 

The  importance  of  the  whole  question  in  relation  to  the  future  of 
England  he  compresses  into  a  single  sentence :  "The  dispute  is  no  less 
than  of  the  government  of  the  whole  world."  ^ 


'^Life,  Oldvs,   Oxford  Edition,  p.   92. 

^Works,  Oxford  PMition,   VIII,   246. 

^Works,   VIII,   251-252. 

*Works,  VIIT,  299  pp. 

^Works,  VIII,   308. 

^Works,  VIII,    309. 

''Works,  VIII,  316. 
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This  position  Ralegli  developed  in  a  series  of  tracts  remarkable  for 
their  clear  vision,  the  fullness  of  information  which  they  display,  and 
the  constancy  with  Avhich  he  held  to  a  definite  thesis.  The  various 
tracts  dwell  on  three  closely  related  points :  the  necessity  for  England 
to  seize  and  maintain  the  control  of  the  seas ;  the  means  by  which  this 
control  is  to  be  secured,  through  naval  strategy,  through  a  great  mer- 
chant marine,  and  through  alliance  with  other  sea  powers  against 
Spain;  and,  finally,  a  colonial  empire  in  America.  Ralegh's  perception 
of  these  problems  and  the  persistence  with  which  he  set  forth  his  views 
in  the  face  of  opposition  so  bitter  as  to  make  all  his  efforts  nugatory 
and  eventually  to  bring  him  to  ruin,  prove  him  to  have  been  a  man 
far  in  advance  of  his  time. 

On  the  first  point,  the  duty  of  England  to  become  a  great  sea  power, 
the  material  in  Ralegh's  writings  is  so  great  that  anything  like  a  full 
presentation  of  it  is  impossible  within  the  limits  of  a  brief  article.  It 
is  his  constant  theme.  He  saw  in  Spain  an  enemy  not  only  to  the 
religious  faith  of  England  but  also  to  that  which  England  must  have 
if  she  were  to  be  anything  but  a  dependent  island  kingdom.  Spanish 
boastfulness ;  the  treachery  of  Spanish  propaganda,  even  among  officers 
and  men  on  English  ships  of  war;  Spanish  hypocrisy,  which  covered 
all  that  they  plotted  with  the  ^Vayle  of  pietie" ;  and  Spanish  ambition 
to  rule  the  world,  a  tyranny  directed  especially  against  the  freedom  of 
England, — all  find  expression.  The  case  against  the  gigantic  menace  of 
Spain  was  never  better  put  than  by  Ralegh,  at  the  ernd  of  his  account 
of  the  fight  of  the  Revenge: 

But  sure  I  am  that  there  is  no  kingdom  or  commonwealth  in  all  Europe 
but  if  it  bee  reformed,  they  then  invade  it  for  religion  sake;  if  it  be  as  they 
terme  Catholike,  they  pretende  title,  as  if  the  Kinges  of  Castile  were  the 
naturall  heires  of  all  the  worlde:  and  so  betweene  both,  no  kingdom  is  un- 
sought. Where  they  dare  not  with  their  owne  forces  to  invade,  they  basely 
entertaine  the  traitors  and  vacabondes  of  all  nations;  seeking  by  those  and 
by  their  runnagate  Jesuits  to  win  partes,  and  have  by  that  meane  ruined 
many  noble  houses  and  others  in  this  land,  and  have  extinguished  both  their 
lives  and  families.  What  good,  honour,  or  fortune  ever  man  yet  by  them 
achieved,  is  yet  unheard  of,  or  unwritten.  And  if  our  English  Papistes  do 
but  looke  into  Portugall,  against  whom  they  have  no  pretence  of  religion, 
how  the  Nobilitie  are  put  to  death,  imprisoned,  their  rich  men  made  a  pray, 
and  all  sorts  of  people  captived,  they  shall  find  that  the  obedience  even  of 
the  Turke  is  easie  and  a  libertie,  in  respect  of  the  slaverie  and  tyrannie  of 
Spaine.  What  they  have  done  in  Sicill,  in  Naples,  Millayne,  and  in  the  low 
countries;  who  hath  there  beene  spared  for  religion  at  all?  And  it  commeth 
to  my  remembrance  of  a  certaine  Burger  of  Antwerpe,  whose  house  being 
entered  by  a  companie  of  Spanish  souldiers,  when  they  first  sacked  the  Citie, 
hee  besought  them  to  spare  him  and  his  goodes,  being  a  good  Catholike,  and 
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one  of  their  own  partie  and  faction.  The  Spaniardes  answered,  that  they 
knew  him  to  be  of  a  good  conscience  for  him  selfe,  but  his  money,  plate, 
jewels,  and  goodes  were  all  hereticall,  and  therefore  good  prize.  So  they 
abused  and  tormented  the  foolish  Flamming,  who  hoped  that  an  Agnus  Dei 
had  beene  a  sufficient  Target  against  all  force  of  that  holie  and  charitable 
nation.  Neither  have  they  at  any  time  as  they  protest  invaded  the  king- 
domes  of  the  Indies  and  Peru,  and  els  where,  but  onely  led  thereunto,  rather, 
to  reduce  the  people  to  Christianitie,  then  for  either  golde  or  emperie.  When 
as  in  one  onely  Hand  called  Hispaniola,  they  have  wasted  thirtie  hundred 
thousand  of  the  naturall  people,  besides  manie  millions  els  in  other  places 
of  the  Indies:  a  poore  and  harmeless  people  created  of  God,  and  might  have 
beene  won  to  his  knowledge,  as  many  of  them  were,  and  almost  as  manie  as 
ever  were  perswaded  thereunto.  The  Storie  whereof  is  at  large  written  by 
a  Bishop  of  their  owne  nation  called  Bartholme  de  las  Casas,  and  translated 
into  English  and  manie  other  languages,  intituled  The  Spanish  cruelties. 
Who  would  therefore  repose  trust  in  such  a  nation  of  ravinous  straungers, 
and  especially  in  those  Spaniardes  which  more  greedily  thirst  after  English 
bloud,  then  after  the  lives  of  anie  other  people  of  Europe;  for  the  manie 
overthrowes  and  dishonours  they  have  received  at  our  handes,  whose  weak- 
nesse  we  have  discovered  to  the  world,  and  whose  forces  at  home,  abroad,  in 
Europe,  in  India,  by  sea  and  land,  we  have  even  with  handfulles  of  men 
and  shippes,  overthrowne  and  dishonoured.  Let  not  therefore  anie  English 
man  of  what  religion  soever,  have  other  opinion  of  the  Spaniards,  but  that 
those  whom  hee  seeketh  to  winne  of  our  nation,  hee  exteemeth  base  and 
traitorous,  unworthie  persons,  or  unconstant  fooles:  and  that  he  useth  his 
pretence  of  religion  for  no  other  purpose  but  to  bewitch  us  from  the  obedience 
of  our  naturall  prince,  thereby  hoping  in  time  to  bring  us  to  slaverie  and 
subjection,  and  then  none  shall  be  unto  them  so  odious,  and  disdained  as 
the  traitours  themselves,  who  have  soldo  their  countrie  to  a  straunger, 
and  forsaken  their  faith  and  obedience  contrarie  to  nature  or  religion;  and 
contrarie  to  that  humane  and  generall  honour,  not  onely  of  Christians,  but 
of  heathen  and  irreligious  nations,  who  have  alwaies  sustained  what  labour 
soever,  and  embraced  even  death  it  selfe,  for  their  countrie,  prince  or  com- 
mon-wealth.8 

Viewing  the  menace  of  Spain  as  lie  did,  Ealegli  was  able  to  point 
out  precisely  the  manner  in  which  the  safety  of  England  was  to  be 
assured.  In  a  passage  on  naval  transport,  in  the  History  of  the  World, 
he  wrote: 

And  to  say  the  truth,  it  is  impossible  for  any  maritime  Countrie,  not  hav- 
ing the  coasts  admirably  fortified,  to  defend  it  selfe  against  a  powerful! 
enemie,  that  is  master  of  the  Sea.9 

This  proposition  he  puts  more  positively  a  moment  later,  by  saying: 

But  making  the  question  generall  and  positive,  Whether  England,  without 
helpe  of  her  fleet,  be  able  to  debarre  an  enemie  from  landing,  I  hold  that  it 
is  unable  so  to  doe,  and  therefore  I  thinke  it  most  dangerous  to  make  the 


^Sir   Walter  Raleigh:   Selections  from  his   Writings,   ed.   Hadow,   pp.    161-163. 
^Selections,  ed.  Hadow,  p.  104. 
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adventure.  For  the  incoiiragement  of  a  first  victorie  to  an  enemy,  and  the 
discouragement  of  being  beaten  to  the  invaded,  may  draw  after  it  a  most 
perilous  consequence.io 

This  position  lie  defends  by  a  long  series  of  illustrations,  part  of 
tliem  consisting  of  a  detailed  examination  of  what  would  pretty  surely 
happen  were  a  hostile  army  to  be  permitted  to  land  on  English  soil, 
and  part  of  them  drawn  from  his  own  experiences  at  Fayal  in  1597. 
The  whole  argument  he  concludes  with  the  words: 

For  end  of  this  digression,  I  hope  this  question  shall  never  come  to  triall; 
his  Majesties  many  moveable  Forts  will  forbid  the  experience.  And  although 
the  English  will  no  lesse  disdaine  than  any  Nation  under  heaven  can  doe,  to 
be  beaten  upon  their  owne  ground  or  elsewhere  by  a  forraigne  enemie;  yet 
to  entertaine  those  that  shall  assaile  us,  with  their  owne  beefe  in  their  bellies 
and  before  they  eate  of  our  Kentish  Capons,  I  take  it  to  be  the  wisest  way. 
To  doe  which,  his  Majestie,  after  God,  will  imploy  his  good  ships  on  the  Sea, 
and  not  trust  to  any  intrenchment  upon  the  shore. n 

Finally,  it  should  be  pointed  out  that  Ralegh  saw  clearly  that  the 
menace  of  Spain  consisted  in  large  part  in  the  treasure  which  was 
supplied  by  South  America,  gold  which  was  not  only  the  sinews  of  war 
for  England's  enemy  but  also  a  means  of  corruption  everywhere.  To 
conquer  Spain,  therefore,  meant  not  only  the  necessity  of  possessing 
a  superior  war  fleet  but  also  the  use  of  this  fleet  to  cut  off  Spain's 
source  of  supplies.  The  idea  is  expressed  repeatedly  in  his  writings : 
perhaps  it  is  phrased  most  eloquently  in  the  preface  to  his  Discovery 
of  Gruiana,  where,  after  pointing  out  that  the  great  enterprise  is  likely 
to  fail  through  English  indifference,  he  says: 

If  the  Spanish  nation  had  been  of  like  belief  to  these  detractors,  we  would 
little  have  feared  or  doubted  their  attempts,  wherewith  we  are  now  daily 
threatened:  but  if  we  now  consider  of  the  actions  both  of  Charles  the  Fifth, 
who  had  the  maidenhead  of  Peru,  and  the  abundant  treasures  of  Atabalipa, 
together  with  the  affairs  of  the  Spanish  king  now  living,  what  territories  he 
hath  purchased,  what  he  hath  added  to  the  acts  of  his  predecessors,  how 
many  kingdoms  he  hath  endangered,  how  many  armies,  garrisons,  and  navies 
he  hath  and  doth  maintain;  the  great  losses  which  he  hath  repaired,  as  in 
88  above  one  hundred  sail  of  great  ships,  with  their  artillery,  and  that  no 
year  is  less  unfortunate  but  that  many  vessels,  treasures,  and  people  are 
devoured;  and  yet,  notwithstanding,  he  beginneth  again,  like  a  storm,  to 
threaten  shipwreck  to  us  all;  we  shall  find  that  these  abilities  rise  not  from 
the  trades  of  sack  and  Seville  oranges,  nor  from  ought  else  that  either  Spain, 
Portugal,  or  any  of  his  other  provinces  produce:  it  is  his  Indian  gold  that  en- 
dangereth  and  disturbeth  all  the  nations  of  Europe;  it  purchaseth  intelligence, 
creepeth  into  councils,  and  setteth  bound  loyalty  at  liberty  in  the  greatest 
monarchies  of  Europe.     If  the  Spanish  king  can  keep  us  from  foreign  enter- 


^'^S elections,  ed.  Hadow,  p.  106. 
^Selections,  ed.  Hadow,  p.  113. 
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prises,  and  from  the  impeachment  of  his  trades,  either  by  offer  of  invasion 
or  by  besieging  us  in  Britain,  Ireland,  or  elsewhere,  he  hath  then  brought  the 
work  of  our  peril  in  great  forwardness.  ...  I  have  therefore  laboured 
all  my  life,  both  according  to  my  small  power  and  persuasion,  to  advance  all 
those  attempts  that  might  either  promise  return  of  profit  to  ourselves,  or  at 
least  be  a  let  and  impeachment  to  the  quiet  course  and  plentiful  trades  of 
the  Spanish  Nation. 12 

To  destroy  the  menace  of  Spain  Ralegli  proposed  to  employ  three 
agencies,  all  of  them  connected  with  sea-power.  The  first  of  these  was 
the  development  of  the  naval  strategy  that  had  proved  successful  in 
'88.  Against  the  Spanish  theory  of  large  ships  heavily  manned  with 
soldiers  who  were  to  board  and  fight  hand  to  hand,  Ralegh  proposed  to 
use  light  ships,  fast  and  easily  maneuvered,  manned  by  comparatively 
few  men,  and  made  formidable  through  ordnance.  By  extensive  em- 
ployment of  ordnance,  he  says,  "we  might  have  commanded  the  seas, 
and  thereby  the  trade  of  the  world  itself." ^^  British  prowess  and  naval 
strategy,  he  tells  King  James,  were  once  of  a  quality  that  forced 
England's  enemies  not  to  "dispute  de  mari  libero"  but  to  acknowledge 
"the  English  to  be  domini  maris  Britannici/'^'^  It  seemed  to  him, 
therefore,  "exceedingly  lamentable  that  for  any  respect  in  the  world, 
seeing  the  preservation  of  the  state  and  monarchy  doth  surmount  all 
other  respects,  that  strangers  \_sc.  the  Hollanders,  whose  maritime  trade 
threatened  to  drive  both  Britain  and  Spain  from  the  seas]  should  be 
permitted  to  eat  us  out,  by  exporting  and  importing  both  our  own 
commodities  and  those  of  foreign  nations:  for  it  is  no  wonder  we  are 
overtopped  in  all  the  trade  we  have  abroad  and  far  off,  seeing  we  have 
the  grass  cut  from  under  our  feet  in  our  fields  and  pastures."!^ 

To  recover  this  prestige  Ralegh  advised,  over  and  over  again,  that 
ships  of  the  line  be  supplemented  by  the  construction  of  a  large  number 
of  hoys,  small  ships  armed  with  ordnance,  through  which  the  mightiest 
armadas  could  be  conquered.^^  He  prepared  for  Prince  Henry  an 
essay  on  the  navy  and  sea-service  that  showed  the  most  intimate 
knowledge  of  ship-building,  naval  strategy,  and  personnel. i'''  The  fame 
of  past  victories  will  not  protect  Britain ;  the  need  for  perfect  prepara- 
tion for  a  contest  certain  to  come  sooner  or  later  is  sufficient  argument 
against  those  who  neglect  the  development  of  Britain's  sea-power.^^ 
"Peace,"  he  says,  "is  a  great  blessing  of  God,  and  blessed  are  the  peace- 
makers;   and   therefore,   doubtless,   blessed   are   those   means   whereby 


"TForfcs,  VIII,  388-389. 

*^"A  Discourse  of  the  Invention  of  Ships,"  Works,  VIII,  331. 
^Hbid.,  327. 
^ibid.,  334. 

^Hbid.,  328-329;  Observations  Concerning  the  Royal  Navy  and  Sea  Service,"  Works,  VIII, 
337  ff. ;  "Of  the  Art  of  War  at  Sea,"  from  the  History  of  the  World,  Hadow,  100-102. 
"Works.  VTTI,   335  ff. 
^Hbid.,  348-349. 
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peace  is  gained  and  maintained.!*^  Thus  Ralegli  wrote  of  naval  strategy, 
"a  subject,  to  my  knowledge,  never  handled  by  any  man,  ancient  or 
modern."-^  The  burden  of  all  his  writing  was  that  Britain  "can  never 
be  conquered  whilst  the  kings  thereof  keep  the  dominion  of  the 
seas."2i 

Besides  a  strong  navy,  England,  in  Ralegh's  judgment,  should  capture 
the  trade  of  the  world  through  the  establishment  of  a  great  merchant 
marine  and  through  alliance  with  Holland.  His  "Observations  on 
Trade  and  Commerce"  ^^  shows  a  mastery  of  the  details  of  the  foreign 
trade  of  England  and  other  countries  and  a  skill  in  the  use  of  these 
details  that  surprise  one.  He  shows  that  England  had  neglected  both 
trade  opportunities  and  the  merchant  marine  that  should  carry  her 
commerce,  allowing  Holland,  not  a  producing  nation,  to  outstrip  her 
and  to  rival  Spain.  Once  more,  the  small  ship,  manned  by  a  few  men, 
is  recommended.  By  such  means,  he  says,  Holland  has  captured  the 
trade  of  France,  Portugal,  Spain,  Italy,  Turkey,  and  the  East  and  West 
Indies. 2^  Some  towns  have  nearly  a  thousand  sail  of  ships.  They  fish 
in  British  waters  and  their  trade  in  herring  alone  runs  into  millions  of 
pounds  annually,  while  the  English  have  none.  They  have  near  six  hun- 
dred ships  for  the  lumber  trade ;  three  thousand  ships  for  trade  with  the 
East;  two  thousand  for  France,  Spain,  Portugal,  and  Italy,  while  the 
English  have  no  ships  in  that  trade.  Between  five  and  six  hundred 
ships  are  sent  to  English  ports  every  year,  against  forty  British  ships 
in  the  trade  with  the  Low  Countries.  Lacking  timber  for  construction, 
they  nevertheless  build  a  thousand  ships  a  year,  "yet  our  ships  and 
mariners  decline,  and  traffic  and  merchants  daily  decay. "^^  On  the 
basis  of  such  facts  as  these,  Ralegh  argues  for  the  building  of  a  great 
merchant  marine  and  shows  how  such  a  policy  will  bring  rich  rewards. 
His  purpose,  he  says,  is  "to  allure  and  encourage  the  people  for  their 
private  gain,  to  be  all  workers  and  erectors  of  a  commonwealth;  .  .  . 
to  make  the  land  powerful  by  increasing  of  ships  and  marines."^^ 

The  rule  of  the  sea,  Ralegh  holds  in  another  place,  belongs  rightfully 
to  Britain.  The  United  Provinces  can  not  take  it  away,  but  must  seek 
an  English  alliance,  and  this  alliance  means  the  overthrow  of  Spain. 
The  Hollanders  have  won  their  freedom, — 

But  be  their  estate  what  it  will,  let  them  not  deceive  themselves  in  believing 
that  they  can  make  themselves  masters  of  the  sea,  for  certainly  the  shipping 
of  England,  with  the  great  squadron  of  his  majesty's  navy  royal,  are  able, 
in  despite  of  any  prince  or  state  in  Europe,  to  command  the  great  and  large 


^Hhid.,  350. 

20From  the  History  of  the  World,  Hadow,  102. 

2iTForfcs,  VIII,  321. 

"TForfcs,  VIII,  351  ff. 

23Trorfcs,  VIII,  358. 

'*Works,  VIII,  358-366. 

^Works,  VIII,  375. 
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field  of  the  ocean.  But  ...  I  shall  never  think  him  a  lover  of  this  land 
or  of  the  king,  that  shall  persuade  his  majesty  from  embracing  the  amity  of 
the  United  Provinces,  for  his  majesty  is  no  less  safe  by  them  than  they 
invincible  by  him.26 

The  sum  of  his  advice  is  that  Britain  should  keep  on  good  terms  with 
France  and  seek  open  alliance  with  The  Netherlands.  Only  so  may 
the  hatred  of  Spain  be  kept  in  check,  "a  hatred  more  than  immortal, 
if  more  can  be  to  our  nation  and  state."^'''  "There  are  only  two  ways," 
he  says,  "by  which  England  may  be  afflicted :  the  one  by  invasion,  being 
put  to  the  defensive,  in  which  we  shall  but  cast  lots  for  our  own  gar- 
ments; the  other  by  impeachment  of  our  trades,  by  which  trades  all 
commonwealths  flourish  and  are  enriched.  Invaded  or  impeached  we 
cannot  be  but  by  sea,  and  therefore  that  enemy  which  is  strongest  by 
shipping  is  most  to  be  suspected  and  feared."^^ 

To  make  no  terms  with  Spain,  knowing  that  the  issue  between  the 
two  nations  was  for  nothing  less  than  the  sovereignty  of  the  world; 
to  insure  predominance  through  sea-power,  through  a  great  merchant 
marine,  and  through  alliance, — these  are  the  principles  of  foreign 
policy  that  Ralegh  insisted  on  at  all  times.  No  matter  how  remote  the 
subject  of  his  tract,  no  matter  if  he  is  writing  a  history  of  the  ancient 
world,  always  he  returns  to  his  theme.  To  Spain  he  was  sacrificed  at 
length,  and  his  prophecies  came  true.   "For  King  James,"  says  Oldys, — 

For  King  James,  soon  after  Ralegh's  execution,  beginning  to  see  how  he 
was  and  would  be  deluded  by  the  Spaniard,  made  one  of  his  ministers  write 
to  his  agent  in  Spain,  to  let  that  state  know  they  should  be  looked  upon  as 
the  most  unworthy  people  in  the  world,  if  they  did  not  now  act  with  sincerity, 
since  his  majesty  had  given  so  many  testimonies  of  his;  and  now  of  late, 
'by  causing  Sir  Walter  Ralegh  to  be  put  to  death,  chiefly  for  the  giving  them 
satisfaction.  Further,  to  let  them  see  how,  in  many  actions  of  late,  his 
majesty  had  strained  upon  the  affections  of  his  people,  and  especially  in  this 
last  concerning  Sir  Walter  Ralegh,  who  died  with  a  great  deal  of  courage 
and  constancy.  Lastly,  that  he  should  let  them  know  how  able  a  man  Sir 
Walter  Ralegh  was,  to  have  done  his  majesty  service.  Yet,  to  give  them 
content,  he  hath  not  spared  him;  when  by  preserving  him,  he  might  have 
given  great  satisfaction  to  his  subjects,  and  had  at  command,  upon  all 
occasions,  as  useful  a  man  as  served  any  prince  in  Christendom.29 

II 

The  capstone  to  Ralegh's  imperial  policy  is  found  in  his  theory  of 
colonization.  As  Hakluyt  observed,  the  original  plan  was  to  establish 
in  Virginia  and  North  Carolina  a  colonial  empire  to  rival  Spain.    The 


^"A   Discourse   of  the   Invention   of   Ships,"    Works,   VIII,    332.     See   also   "A   Discourse 
Touching  a  War  with  Spain,"  VIII,  299  ff. 
^''Works,  VIII,  252. 
^Works,  VIIT,  302. 
^Life,  Oxford  Edition,  I.  568. 
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need  of  money  was  great,  and  the  beginning  difficult,  but  in  time 
English  commerce  would  reap  untold  benefits  and  the  enterprise  would 
"prove  far  more  beneficial  in  divers  respects  to  this  our  realm  than  the 
world,  yea  many  of  the  wiser  sort,  have  hitherto  imagined."'^ ^  But 
before  this  new  colony  had  been  firmly  established  the  war  with  Spain 
was  on.  Ralegh  became  a  member  of  the  national  council  of  war  and 
threw  his  whole  influence  into  the  work  of  seeing  that  the  Armada 
should  be  met  by  a  sea-power  able  to  destroy  it  before  the  army  which 
it  carried  could  be  landed  on  British  soil.  The  effect  of  his  pre- 
occupation with  the  direct  danger  from  Spain,  which  continued  in  one 
way  or  another  for  several  years,  was  to  divert  his  attention  from 
colonization  in  North  Carolina.  When  he  returned  to  the  project  of 
a  colonial  empire  to  rival  Spain,  it  was  with  the  idea  that  England's 
enemy  should  be  supplanted  in  the  very  field  that  he  had  pre-empted 
and  from  which  he  had  drawn  such  vast  stores. 

The  issue  is  clearly  drawn  in  the  Preface  to  the  Discovery  of  Guiana. 
Spanish  gold,  he  thinks,  drawn  from  America,  is  the  source  of  England's 
greatest  danger.  Through  colonization  Britain  can  equal  or  surpass 
Spain  in  revenue,  may  pass  from  a  state  that  is  always  on  the  defensive 
to  the  primacy  of  the  world.  That  Ralegh  intended  to  establish  an  em- 
pire, not  merely  to  capture  booty,  is  proved  by  his  method.  He  did  not 
need,  he  says,  to  suffer  such  hardships  or  to  bring  himseK  to  poverty. 
He  gave  the  natives  property  of  greater  value  than  the  gold  he  received. 
He  treated  them  so  kindly,  and  spoke  of  his  Queen  so  eloquently,  that 
he  drew  their  hearts  to  him.  His  instructions  to  his  men, — to  use  all 
courtesy  in  dealing  with  the  natives,  to  offer  no  violence  to  women,  to 
cooperate  for  the  success  of  their  enterprise,  show  that  he  was  no  Tam- 
burlaine,  bent  on  ruthless  conquest.  They  begged  him  to  protect  them 
against  the  cruel  and  blood-thirsty  Spaniards.  They  pledged  themselves 
to  serve  him  and  his  Queen,  whenever  he  should  return  to  establish 
her  dominion.  They  told  him  how  to  counteract  the  deadly  poisons  used 
on  their  arrows.  Even  Berreo,  the  Spanish  governor,  Ralegh's  prisoner, 
became  his  friend  and  gave  him  valuable  information.  And  Ralegh's 
intrepidity,  his  eagerness  to  do  what  Berreo  said  was  impossible,  proved 
the  courage  of  the  man  and  his  complete  absorption  in  his  great  adven- 
ture. "I  would  rather  have  lost  the  sack  of  one  or  two  towns,"  he  says 
in  explanation  of  his  failure  to  bring  back  the  treasure  that  was  the 
real  hope  of  the  Queen,  "than  to  have  defaced  or  endangered  the  future 
hope  of  so  many  millions,  and  the  great,  good,  and  rich  trade  which 
England  may  be  possessed  of  thereby.  I  am  assured  now  that  they 
will  all  die,  even  to  the  last  man,  against  the  Spaniards,  in  hope  of 

s^Dedication  to  Ralegh,  quoted  by  Oldys,  I.  88-89. 
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our  succour  and  return:  whereas  otherwise,  if  I  had  either  laid  hands 
on  the  borderers,  or  ransomed  the  lords  as  Berreo  did,  or  invaded  the 
subjects  of  Inga,  I  knew  all  had  been  lost  for  hereafter."^ i  He  planned 
to  send  English  colonizers  to  Guiana.^^  And  these  colonists,  the  gov- 
ernors of  the  new  realm,  should  civilize  the  natives  by  showing  them 
how  to  build  up  cities  and  become  more  prosperous  than  in  their  un- 
ordered life  before  the  English  came : 

That  the  only  way  to  civilize  and  reform  the  savage  and  barbarous  lives 
and  corrupt  manners  of  such  people  is, 

1.  To  be  dealt  withal  by  gentle  and  loving  conversation  among  them;  to 
attain  to  the  knowledge  of  their  language,  and  of  the  multitude  of  the  special 
discommodities  and  inconveniences  in  their  manner  of  living. 

2.  The  next  is  to  get  an  admired  reputation  amongst  them,  upon  a  solid 
and  true  foundation  of  piety,  justice,  and  wisdom,  conjoined  with  fortitude 
and  power. 

3.  The  third  is,  discreetly  to  possess  them  with  a  knowledge  of  the  condi- 
tion of  their  own  estate.  Thus  Orpheus  and  Amphion  were  said  to  draw  after 
them  the  beasts  of  the  field,  etc.  And  this  must  be  first  wrought  by  a  visible 
representation  of  the  certainty,  truth,  and  sincerity  of  these,  together  with 
the  felicity  of  a  reformed  estate.  All  which  is  but  to  give  foundation,  bottom, 
and  firm  footing  unto  action,  and  to  prepare  them  to  receive  wholesome  and 
good  advice,  for  the  future  profit  and  felicity  of  themselves  and  their  pos- 
terity. For  the  more  commodious  effecting  of  this  reformation  in  a  rude 
and  barbarous  people,  they  are  to  be  persuaded  to  withdraw  and  unite  them- 
selves into  several  colonies;  that  by  it  an  interchangeable  communication  and 
commerce  of  all  things  may  more  commodiously  be  had,  and  that  they  may 
so  live  together  in  civility,  for  the  better  succour  and  welfare  of  one  another: 
and  thereby  they  may  more  easily  be  instructed  in  the  Christian  faith,  and 
governed  under  the  magistrates  and  ministers  of  the  king,  or  other  superior 
power,  under  whom  this  reformation  is  sought.33 

It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  Ralegh's  true  claim  to  greatness  con- 
sists in  the  fact  that  he  was  the  first  Englishman  to  sense  clearly  the 
path  which  Britain  was  to  take.  He  pointed  out  the  way  to  the  domina- 
tion of  the  sea  that  made  imperial  Britain  possible.  This  was  the  first 
pillar  in  the  arch  wherethrough  gleamed  that  enchanted  world  which 
had  not  even  dawned  upon  the  imaginations  of  the  governors  of  the 
realm.  The  second  pillar  was  his  conception  of  colonization,  the  con- 
ception that  has  made  Great  Britain  a  builder  of  states,  not  an  ex- 
ploiter of  subject  races.  The  difference  between  Spanish  methods  and 
Ralegh's  methods  is  the  difference  between  German  colonies  and  the 


^Wucovery  of  Guiana,  Works,  VIII,  451. 

""The  Oroonoko  itself  had  long  ere  this  had  five  thousand  English  in  it,  I  assure  myself, 
had  not  my  employment  at  Calez,  the  next  year  after  my  return  from  Guiana,  and  after  that 
our  journey  to  the  islands,  hindered  me  for  two  years  [i.  e.,  after  the  first  voyage  1,  after 
which  Tiron's  rebellion  made  her  majesty  unwilling  that  any  great  number  of  ships  or  men 
should  be  taken  out  of  England."  Letter  to  Carew,  shortly  before  his  execution.  Works, 
VIII,  503. 

•^The  Magnificency  and  Opulency  of  Cities,"  WorTcs,  VIII.  541-542. 
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colonies  of  Great  Britain.  Tlie  advantage  to  Britain  and  to  native 
races  was  to  be  mutual.  In  all  tliat  Ralegh  liad  to  say  on  the  subject, 
and,  what  gives  greater  weight  than  mere  academic  theory,  in  all  that  he 
did,  under  insuperable  difficulties,  to  give  to  the  creature  of  his  vision 
flesh  and  blood,  there  lies  implicit  the  philosophy  that  has  made  the 
British  empire  a  League  of  Free  Nations,  the  model  for  a  world.  Be- 
side this  accomplishment  the  record  of  Philip  Sidney  is  pale  and  in- 
effectual. For  Sidney  Avas  fortunate  in  his  life,  and  in  his  death  he  has 
been  the  inheritor  of  unfulfilled  renown.  But  Ralegh,  forced  to  spend 
his  best  years  in  prison,  constantly  subject  to  jealousy  and  distrust,  his 
first  colonial  plan  destroyed  by  the  conflict  with  Spain  and  his  second 
destroyed  by  those  who  plotted  his  ruin  because  they  thought  that  he 
stood  in  the  way  of  their  advancement,  was  yet  of  such  indomitable 
purpose  in  his  old  age,  weakened  by  imprisonment  and  impoverished 
by  his  enemies,  as  to  sally  forth  like  Tennyson's  Ulysses,  doubting  not, 
to  use  his  own  splendid  phrase  about  his  earlier  expedition,  ^'but  for 
one  year  more  to  hold  fast  my  soul  in  my  teeth,"  only  to  be  sacrificed 
to  the  enemy  that  he  had  fought  all  his  life.  Here  are  elements  of  great- 
ness that  are  of  the  very  texture  of  the  fabric  of  Britain's  power. 
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Sir  Walter  Ralegh  as  a  Man  of  Letters  i 

Hy  Pbank  Wilson  Cheney  Hersey 

Instructor  in   English   in   Harvard   University 

If  Sir  Walter  Ralegh  could  be  witli  us  today,  lie  could  greet  us  witli 
a  phrase  that  would  catfth  the  spirit  of  the  moment.  Great  occasions 
beget  great  phrases,  and  Ralegh  had  the  superb  gift — like  many  other 
renowned  men  of  action — of  uttering  words  which  seize  the  imagination. 
The  shout  of  Douglas  as  he  hurled  the  heart  of  Bruce  in  front  of  him 
in  his  last  battle,  ^Tass  first,  great  heart,  as  thou  wert  ever  wont"; 
the  exhortation  of  Cromwell,  "Put  your  trust  in  God  and  keep  your 
powder  dry" — these  sayings  are  living  literature  which  spring  full 
armed  from  the  eloquence  of  events.  As  Ralegh  stood  on  the  scaffold, 
three  hundred  years  ago  today,  his  gift  of  speech  rose  to  new  heights 
of  glory.  "I  thank  God  that  He  has  sent  me  to  die  in  the  light  and 
not  in  darkness" — "I  have  a  long  journey  to  go;  therefore  must  take 
my  leave."  Then,  having  put  off  his  gown  and  doublet,  he  called  to  the 
headsman  to  show  him  the  axe,  which  not  being  suddenly  done,  he  said, 
"I  prithee,  let  me  see  it.  Dost  thou  think  that  I  am  afraid  of  it  ?"  Hav- 
ing fingered  the  edge  of  it  a  little,  he  returned  it  and  said,  smiling,  to 
the  sheriff,  "This  is  a  sharp  medicine,  but  it  is  a  sound  cure  for  all 
diseases."  Being  asked  which  way  he  would  lay  himself  on  the  block, 
he  answered,  "So  the  heart  be  right,  it  is  no  matter  which  way  the 
head  lies."  Few  men  in  the  last  scene  of  their  lives  which  had  been 
played  on  a  theatre  so  extensive  and  majestic,  could  find  such  speeches 
as  the  curtain  came  down.  And  if  Ralegh  were  standing  here,  seeing 
the  fruits  of  his  prophecy  about  America,  "I  shall  yet  live  to  see  it  an 
English  nation,"  realizing  the  new  ties  that  encircle  all  English-speak- 
ing peoples,  and  rejoicing  in  the  approaching  victory  over  black  crime, 
his  tongue  would  ennoble  the  day  with  a  splendid  utterance. 

Strange  that  this  great  Englishman — the  greatest  Englishman  of  his 
time,  except  Shakespeare — this  soldier,  sailor,  explorer,  colonizer, 
should  find  a  place  in  histories  of  literature  as  a  man  of  letters.  And 
yet  not  strange,  because  literature  with  him  was  a  part  of  his  life — 
what  literature  ought  to  be.  What  he  wrote,  he  wrote  because  he  had 
to  express  his  feelings  or  ideas,  his  hatred  of  the  arch-enemy,  Spain,  his 
exuberant  joy  in  adventure,  his  love  of  a  good  fight.  With  such  a  man 
words  are  acts.  "It  is  easy  to  find  words  when  one  mounts  to  the  assault," 
Rostrand  says  in  Cyrano  de  Bergerac.  Throughout  the  poems  and  songs, 


^The  poems  and  narratives  mentioned  in  this  address,  as  well  as  extracts  from  the  Trial 
and  the  Dying  Speech  on  the  scaffold,  are  to  be  found  in  the  author's  Sir  Walter  Ralegh: 
The  Shepherd  of  The  Ocean,  New  York,  Macmillan,   1916. 
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the  narratives  of  sea-fights,  the  record  of  tropical  adventure,  and  later 
in  the  History  of  the  World,  Ralegh's  telling  phrases  sprang  rapidly  to 
his  lips.  Take  his  Epitaph  on  Sir  Philip  Sidney,  who  died  fighting  in 
Flanders.  He  expresses  his  country's  grief,  but  also  her  pride,  in  lan- 
guage which  may  be  today  the  elegy  of  so  many  who  have  died  for  liberty 
in  Flanders.    (I  quote  a  few  stanzas  only.) 

"Whence  to  sharp  wars  sweet  honour  did  thee  call, 
Thy  country's  love,  religion,  and  thy  friends; 
Of  worthy  men  the  marks,  the  lives,  and  ends, 

And  her  defence,  for  whom  we  labour  all. 

Back  to  the  camp  by  thee  that  day  was  brought, 
First  thine  own  death;  and  after,  thy  ijong  fame; 
Tears  to  the  soldiers;  the  proud  Castilian's  shame; 

Virtue  expressed,  and  honour  truly  taught. 

What  hath  he  lost  that  such  great  grace  hath  won? 
Young  years  for  endless  years,  and  hope  unsure 
Of  fortune's  gifts  for  wealth  that  still  shall  dure: 

O  happy  race,  with  so  great  praises  run! 

England  doth  hold  thy  limbs,  that  bred  the  same; 

Flanders  thy  valour,  where  it  last  was  tried; 

The  camp  thy  sorrow,  where  thy  body  died; 
Thy  friends  thy  want;  the  world  thy  virtue's  fame. 

That  day  their  Hannibal  died,  our  Scipio  fell, — 

Scipio,  Cicero,  and  Petrarch  of  our  time; 

Whose  virtues,  wounded  by  my  worthless  rhyme, 
Let  angels  speak,  and  heaven  thy  praises  tell." 

Remember  these  lines  wherein  speaks  heart  of  oak : 

"England  doth  hold  thy  limbs,  that  bred  the  same; 
Flanders  thy  valour,  where  it  last  was  tried." 

Again,  take  the  Verses  found  in  his  Bible  in  the  Gate-house  at  West- 
minster, written  out  in  full  the  night  before  his  death  (including  six 
lines  composed  earlier  in  his  life,  but  now  traced  again  with  what 
pathos  we  can  imagine,  and  completed  with  a  new  couplet)  : 

"Even  such  is  time,  that  takes  in  trust 

Our  youth,  our  joys,  our  all  we  have, 
And  pays  us  but  with  earth  and  dust; 

Who,  in  the  dark  and  silent  grave. 
When  we  have  wandered  all  our  ways. 
Shuts  up  the  story  of  our  days; 
But  from  this  earth,  this  grave,  this  dust, 
My  God  shall  raise  me  up,  I  trust!" 
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"O  Cruel  Time"  lie  liad  begun,  years  before,  ^ow  be  voices  the 
final,  dispassionate  judgment,  "Even  sucb  is  time."  Witb  wbat  sim- 
plicity, and  yet  witb  wbat  stately  music,  tbe  poem  proceeds.  Tbe  new 
lines  at  tbe  end  tbrow  a  balo  of  religious  feeling  over  tbe  entire  piece. 

Kalegb's  poetry  differs  from  tbat  of  bis  fellow  Elizabetban  courtiers. 
It  is  not  "literary";  it  is  not  filled  witb  tbe  elaborate  filigree  of  tbe 
conceits  of  tbe  time ;  it  does  not  savor  of  tbe  closet  and  tbe  tiring-room. 
Tbe  tbree  adjectives  applied  to  bis  poetry  by  bis  contemporary  Putten- 
bam  in  tbe  Arte  of  English  Poesie  ten  generations  of  critics  bave  not 
improved  upon:  "For  dittie  and  amorous  ode,  I  find  Sir  Walter 
Ralegb's  vein  most  lofty,  insolent,  and  passionate."  And  tbese  qualities 
arise  from  Ralegb's  own  pride  and  impatient  nature. 

Tbere  is  notbing  tbat  we  sbould  call  sweetness  of  soul  bere;  tbere  is 
no  tender  sympatby  for  tbe  patbos  of  life;  again,  tbere  is  no  sense  of 
illusion  or  of  mystery,  no  glamour  of  unreality.  Ratber  tbere  is  a  bit- 
terness, a  contempt  for  sentiment.  He  cuts  life  down  to  tbe  bone  and 
be  finds  tbe  bone — bard.  His  poetry  is  tbe  dramatic  expression  of  bis 
emotion  of  tbe  moment,  bis  antipatbies,  bis  cynicism,  bis  disgust.  "If 
all  tbe  world  and  love  were  young,"  be  says  in  tbe  reply  to  Marlowe's 
song  The  Passionate  Shepherd  to  His  Love.  Perbaps  tbat  one  line 
sums  up  Ralegb's  attitude :  "If  all  tbe  world  and  love  were  young." 
Wbat  a  world-old  and  world-weary  cbill !  Marlowe's  sbepberd  bad  sung : 

Come  live  with  me,  and  be  my  love; 
And  we  will  all  the  pleasures  prove 
That  hills  and  valleys,  dales  and  fields, 
Woods,  or  steepy  mountain  yields. 

And  we  will  sit  upon  the  rocks, 
Seeing  the  shepherds  feed  their  flocks 
By  shallow  rivers,  to  whose  falls 
Melodious  birds  sing  madrigals. 

And  I  will  make  thee  beds  of  roses, 
And  a  thousand  fragrant  posies; 
A  cap  of  flowers,  and  a  kirtle 
Embroidered  all  with  leaves  of  myrtle; 

A  gown  made  of  the  finest  wool 
Which  from  our  pretty  lambs  we  pull; 
Fair-lined  slippers  for  the  cold. 
With  buckles  of  the  purest  gold; 
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A  belt  of  straw  and  ivy-buds, 
"With  coral  clasps  and  amber-studs: 
And  if  these  pleasures  may  thee  move, 
Come  live  with  me,  and  be  my  love. 

The  shepherd-swains  shall  dance  and  sing 
For  thy  delight  each  May-morning; 
If  these  delights  thy  mind  may  move, 
Then  live  with  me,  and  be  my  love." 

And  to  this  innocent  optimism  Ralegh  replies : 

"If  all  the  world  and  love  were  young, 
And  truth  in  every  shepherd's  tongue. 
These  pretty  pleasures  might  me  move 
To  live  with  thee  and  be  thy  love. 

But  time  drives  flocks  from  field  to  fold. 
When  rivers  rage  and  rocks  grow  cold; 
And  Philomel  becometh  dumb; 
The  rest  complains  of  cares  to  come. 

The  flowers  do  fade,  and  wanton  fields 
To  wayward  winter  reckoning  yields: 
A  honey  tongue,  a  heart  of  gall, 
Is  fancy's  spring,  but  sorrow's  fall. 

Thy  gowns,  thy  shoes,  thy  beds  of  roses, 
Thy  cap,  thy  kirtle,  and  thy  posies. 
Soon  break,  soon  wither,  soon  forgotten, — 
In  folly  ripe,  in  reason  rotten. 

Thy  belt  of  straw  and  ivy-buds. 
Thy  coral  clasps  and  amber-studs, — 
All  those  in  me  no  means  can  move 
To  come  to  thee  and  be  thy  love. 

But  could  youth  last,  and  love  still  breed; 
Had  joys  no  date,  nor  age  no  need; 
Then  those  delights  my  mind  might  move 
To  live  with  thee  and  be  thy  love." 

In  another  poem,  As  You  Came  from  the  Holy  Land,  he  says: 

"Know  that  Love  is  a  careless  child, 

And  forgets  promise  past; 
He  is  blind,  he  is  deaf  when  he  list, 

And  in  faith  never  fast. 

His  desire  is  a  dureless  content, 

And  a  trustless  joy; 
He  is  won  with  a  world  of  despair, 

And  is  lost  with  a  toy." 
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The  courtier  who  has  learned  from  long  experience  speaks  in  these  lines : 

"Fain  would  I,  but  I  dare  not;  I  dare,  and  yet  I  may  not; 

I  may,  although  I  care  not,  for  pleasure  when  I  play  not. 

You  laugh  because  you  like  not;  I  jest  when  as  I  joy  not; 

You  pierce,  although  you  strike  not;  I  strike  and  yet  annoy  not." 

Ralegh's  passionate  love  of  justice,  however,  his  hatred  of  treachery, 
blazed  forth  at  the  crises  in  his  life.  Early  in  favor  with  Elizabeth, 
he  was  often  out  of  favor.  When  he  was  committed  to  the  Tower  (1592) 
by  the  Queen,  who  discovered  that  he  was  in  love  with  Elizabeth  Throg- 
morton,  one  of  her  maids  of  honor,  he  wrote  the  twenty-first  and  last 
book  of  his  long  poem  Cynthia.  The  frenzy  of  grief  which  he  expresses 
at  being  debarred  from  the  presence  of  the  Queen  is  the  language  of  ex- 
aggeration; but  Ralegh,  with  his  desire  to  be  foremost  and  to  exceed 
all  men,  undoubtedly  exaggerated  for  the  pure  love  of  dazzling.  It  was 
probably  these  bitter  experiences  at  court  that  brought  forth  The  Lie, 
a  poem  which  flashes  with  scorn  and  anger: 

"Go,  Soul,  the  bodj's  guest. 

Upon  a  thankless  arrant: 
Fear  net  to  touch  the  best; 

The  truth  shall  be  thy  warrant: 
Go,  since  I  needs  must  die. 
And  give  the  world  the  lie. 

Say  to  the  court,  it  glows 

And  shines  like  rotten  wood; 
Say  to  the  church,  it  shows 

What's  good,  and  doth  no  good: 
If  church  and  court  reply, 
Then  give  them  both  the  lie. 

Tell  potentates,  they  live 

Acting  by  others'  action; 
Not  loved  unless  they  give, 

Not  strong  but  by  a  faction: 
If  potentates  reply. 
Give  potentates  the  lie. 


Tell  zeal  it  wants  devotion; 

Tell  love  it  is  but  lust; 
Tell  time  it  is  but  motion; 

Tell  flesh  it  is  but  dust: 
And  wish  them  not  reply, 
For  thou  must  give  the  lie. 
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Tell  physic  of  her  boldness; 

Tell  skill  it  is  pretension, 
Tell  charity  of  coldness; 

Tell  law  it  is  contention: 
And  as  they  do  reply, 
So  give  them  still  the  lie." 

Immediately  after  the  disgraceful  perversion  of  justice  called  a  trial, 
by  which  Ralegh  was  condemned  to  death  after  the  accession  of  James 
the  First  (1603),  his  spirit  flamed  forth  in  The  Pilgrimage.  Written  in 
the  shadow  of  death,  this  poem  first  voices  his  hope  of  salvation,  and 
then  in  the  second  haK  flays  the  treachery  of  those  who  had  done  him 
to  death.  I^othing  in  Ralegh  has  more  serene  beauty  than  some  of  the 
lines  in  the  first  part  of  this  poem.  There  is  a  preternatural  simplicity, 
a  Pre-Raphaelite  naivete  in  his  picture  of  the  heavenly  land. 

SIR  WALTER  RALEGH'S  PILGRIMAGE 

"Give  me  my  scallop-shell  of  quiet, 

My  staff  of  faith  to  walk  upon, 
My  scrip  of  joy,  immortal  diet. 

My  bottle  of  salvation. 
My  gown  of  glory,  hope's  true  gage; 
And  thus  I'll  take  my  pilgrimage. 

Blood  must  be  my  body's  balmer; 

No  other  balm  will  there  be  given; 
Whilst  my  soul,  like  quiet  palmer, 

Travelleth  towards  the  land  of  heaven; 
Over  the  silver  mountains, 
Where  spring  the  nectar  fountains: 
There  will  I  kiss 
The  bowls  of  bliss; 
And  drink  mine  everlasting  fill 
Upon  every  milken  hill. 
My  soul  will  be  a-dry  before; 
But  after,  it  will  thirst  no  more. 

Then  by  that  happy  blissful  day. 

More  peaceful  pilgrims  I  shall  see, 
That  have  cast  off  their  rags  of  clay, 
And  walk  apparelled  fresh  like  me. 
I'll  take  them  first 
To  quench  their  thirst 
And  taste  of  nectar  suckets. 
At  those  clear  wells 
Where  sweetness  dwells. 
Drawn  up  by  saints  in  crystal  buckets. 
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And  when  our  bottles  and  all  we 

Are  filled  with  immortality, 

Then  the  blessed  paths  we'll  travel, 

Strowed  with  rubies  thick  as  gravel; 

Ceilings  of  diamonds,  sapphire  floors. 

High  walls  of  coral  and  pearly  bowers. 

From  thence  to  heaven's  bribeless  hall. 

Where  no  corrupted  voices  brawl;  j 

No  conscience  molten  into  gold, 

No  forged  accuser  bought  or  sold, 

No  cause  deferred,  no  vain-spent  journey, 

For  there  Christ  is  the  king's  Attorney, 

Who  pleads  for  all  without  degrees, 

And  He  hath  angels,  but  no  fees. 

And  when  the  grand  twelve-million  jury 

Of  our  sins,  with  direful  fury. 

Against  our  souls  black  verdicts  give, 

Christ  pleads  His  death,  and  then  we  live. 

Be  Thou  my  speaker,  taintless  pleader, 

Unblotted  lawyer,  true  proceeder! 

Thou  givest  salvation  even  for  alms; 

Not  with  a  bribed  lawyer's  palms. 

And  this  is  mine  eternal  plea 

To  Him  that  made  heaven,  earth,  and  sea, 

That,  since  my  flesh  must  die  so  soon. 

And  want  a  head  to  dine  next  noon. 
Just  at  the  stroke,  when  my  veins  start  and  spread. 
Set  on  my  soul  an  everlasting  head! 
Then  am  I  ready,  like  a  palmer  fit. 
To  tread  those  blest  paths  which  before  I  writ. 

Of  death  and  judgment,  heaven  and  hell. 
Who  oft  doth  think,  must  needs  die  well." 

But  in  hours  wlien  fortune  v^as  smiling  and  Kalegh's  heart  was  not 
chilled  by  baseness  and  ingratitude  and  stratagems,  he  could  glow  with 
warmth  and  sincere  admiration.  He  could  praise,  none  more  majes- 
tically. Witness  his  magnificent  sonnet  on  Spenser's  Faerie  Queen,  the 
nobility  of  whose  music  won  imitation  by  Milton: 

"Methought  I  saw  the  grave  where  Laura  lay, 

Within  that  temple  where  the  vestal  flame 
Was  wont  to  burn:  and,  passing  by  that  way, 

To  see  that  buried  dust  of  living  fame, 
Whose  tomb  fair  Love  and  fairer  Virtue  kept. 

All  suddenly  I  saw  the  Faerie  Queen, 
At  whose  approach  the  soul  of  Petrarch  wept; 

And  from  thenceforth  those  graces  were  not  seen, 
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For  they  this  Queen  attended ;  in  whose  stead 

Oblivion  laid  him  down  on  Laura's  hearse. 
Hereat  the  hardest  stones  were  seen  to  bleed, 

And  groans  of  buried  ghosts  the  heaven  did  pierce: 
Where  Homer's  spright  did  tremble  all  for  grief, 
And  cursed  the  access  of  that  celestial  thief." 

Recall,  too,  the  Epitaph  on  Sidney,  and  the  sonnet  to  Sir  Arthur  Gorges, 
one  of  his  captains  in  the  voyage  to  the  Azores,  which  has  these  lofty 

lines : 

"Change  not!     To  change  thy  fortune  'tis  too  late: 

Who  with  a  manly  faith  resolves  to  die, 
May  promise  to  himself  a  lasting  state." 

As  a  poet,  then,  Ralegh  is  a  surprising  figure.  He  would  be  more 
surprising  if  we  had  the  twenty  lost  books  of  his  poem  Cynthia,  which 
must  have  amounted  to  ten  or  fifteen  thousand  lines.  This  was  praised 
by  Spenser,  v/hen  the  tv/o  poets  read  their  poems  to  each  other  at  Spen- 
ser's house  in  Ireland  and  wrote  admiring  sonnets  about  each  other's 
epics.  It  was  Raleigh  who  presented  Spenser  to  the  Queen.  It  was 
Spenser  who  gave  Ralegh  the  title  of  "the  Shepherd  of  the  Ocean," 
which  so  picturesquely  sums  up  Sir  Walter's  exploits  on  the  sea.  And 
the  lines  in  which  this  title  is  introduced  trail  the  seaweed  after  them : 

"The  Shepherd  of  the  Ocean  by  name, 

And  said  he  came  far  from  the  main-sea  deep." 

"Far  from  the  main-sea  deep"  he  sailed  with  untarnished  flag.  Run- 
ning down  the  trades,  coursing  the  hot  Carribean,  sweeping  the  blue 
waters  of  the  Azores,  breasting  Cadiz  Harbor,  he  did  all  gallantly,  com- 
peting for  posts  of  danger,  and  setting  his  eyes  on  the  bright  blazon  of 
honor.  Of  his  capture  of  Fayal,  he  says,  "The  truth  is,  that  I  could 
have  landed  my  men  with  more  ease  than  I  did;  yea  without  finding 
any  resistance,  if  I  would  have  rowed  to  another  place;  yea  even  there 
where  I  landed,  if  I  would  have  taken  more  companie  to  helpe  me. 
But,  without  fearing  any  imputation  of  rashnesse,  I  may  say,  that  I 
had  more  regard  of  reputation,  in  that  businesse,  than  of  safetie.  For 
I  thought  it  to  belong  unto  the  honor  of  our  Prince  and  ISTation."  And 
at  Cadiz,  "I  was  resolved  to  give  and  not  take  example  for  this  service; 
holding  mine  own  reputation  dearest,  and  remembering  my  great  duty 
to  her  Majesty.  With  the  first  peep  of  day,  therefore,  I  weighed  anchor, 
and  bare  with  the  Spanish  fleet,  taking  the  start  of  all  ours  a  good 
distance."  A  good  fight  and  a  fair  fight,  and  a  high  rivalry  in  being 
first  to  strike  and  first  to  win!     How  Raleo;h's  heart  would  burst  with 
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rage  against  tKe  barbarous  German  submarines  wbicli  liave  foully  mur- 
dered living  and  beloved  sbips  with  tbeir  precious  human  burden, 
and  have 

"The  multitudinous  seas  incarnadined, 
Making  the  green  one  redT 

And  what  did  the  Shepherd  of  the  Ocean  write  about  his  sea?  Un- 
fortunately no  songs  of^  sailormen,  no  witching  poems  caught  from  the 
kiss  of  foam.  (We  regret  that.)  But  rather  sea-fights  and  voyages,  the 
clash  of  cutlasses,  the  salvos  of  cannon !  The  most  famous  of  these  prose 
narratives  is  A  Report  of  the  Truth  of  the  Fight  about  the  Isles  of 
Agores,  this  last  summer,  hetwixt  the  Revenge,  one  of  her  Majestie's 
Ships,  and  an  Armada  of  the  King  of  Spain  (1591).  It  was  this  account 
of  the  last  fight  and  death  of  Sir  Richard  Grenville,  Ralegh's  cousin, 
that  inspired  Tennyson  to  write  his  ballad  The  Revenge.  The  story  of 
the  exploration  of  Guiana  appeared  in  1596:  The  Discovery  of  the 
large,  rich  and  beautiful  Empire  of  Guiana,  with  a  Relation  of  the 
great  and  golden  City  of  Manoa,  which  the  Spaniards  call  El  Dorado. 
In  the  same  year  he  wrote  A  Relation  of  Cadiz  Action — a  report  writ- 
ten immediately  after  the  defeat  of  the  Spanish  fleet  in  Cadiz  Harbor, 
where  all  the  English  commanders  vied  with  each  other  in  leading  the 
attack  and  Ralegh  outstripped  the  rest. 

These  narratives  of  Ralegh's  are  the  work  of  a  man  of  action  in 
action.  They  might  have  been  written  while  on  the  deck  of  his  ship 
with  a  quill  dipped  in  tar.  As  he  says,  he  "neither  studied  phrase, 
forme,  nor  fashion."  He  did  not  carve  his  sentences  in  alabaster:  he 
cut  them  out  with  his  sword.  Sometimes  hacked  them,  too.  Often  the 
unity  of  them  disappears;  and  we  have  the  breathless  effect  of  rapid 
talk,  afterthoughts  quickly  added,  so  eager  is  he  to  tell  us  all  the  ring- 
ing circumstances.    As  here,  in  the  fight  of  the  Revenge : 

"Unto  ours  there  remained  no  comfort  at  all,  no  hope,  no  supply  either  of 
ships,  men,  or  weapons;  the  mastes  all  beaten  over  board,  all  her  tackle  cut 
asunder,  her  upper  works  altogither  rased,  and  in  effect  even  shee  was 
with  the  water,  but  the  verie  foundation  or  bottom  of  a  ship,  nothing  being 
left  over  head  either  for  flight  or  defence.  Syr  Richard  finding  himselfe  in 
this  distresse,  and  unable  anie  longer  to  make  resistance,  having  endured 
in  this  fifteene  houres  fight,  the  assault  of  fifteene  several  Armadoes,  all  by 
tornnes  aboorde  him,  and  by  estimation  eight  hundred  shot  of  great  artillerie, 
besides  manie  assaults  and  entries.  And  that  himself  and  the  shippe  must 
needes  be  possessed  by  the  enemie,  who  were  now  all  cast  in  a  ring  round 
about  him;  The  Revenge  not  able  to  move  one  way  or  other,  but  as  she  was 
moved  with  the  waves  and  billow  of  the  sea:  commanded  the  maister  Gunner, 
whom  he  knew  to  be  a  most  resolute  man,  to  split  and  sinke  the  shippe; 
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that  thereby  nothing  might  remaine  of  glorie  or  victorie  to  the  Spaniards: 
seeing  in  so  manie  houres  fight,  and  with  so  great  a  Navie  they  were  not 
able  to  take  her,  having  had  fifteene  houres  time,  fifteene  thousand  men,  and 
fiftie  and  three  saile  of  men  of  warre  to  performe  it  withall." 

It  is  tlie  words  themselves  that  enchant  us,  the  words  that  ride  boldly 
on  the  tossing  weaves  of  his  sentences.  The  phrases  glint  with  the  sun. 
The  tropical  splendors  of  The  Discovery  of  Guiana  charm  our  eyes. 

"I  never  saw  a  more  beautiful  country,  nor  more  lively  prospects;  hills 
so  raised  here  and  there  over  the  valleys;  the  river  winding  into  divers 
branches;  the  plains  adjoining  without  bush  of  stubble,  all  fair  green  grass; 
the  ground  of  hard  sand,  easy  to  march  on,  either  for  horse  or  foot;  the 
deer  crossing  in  every  path;  the  birds  towards  the  evening  singing  on  every 
tree  with  a  thousand  several  tunes;  cranes  and  herons  of  white,  crimson, 
and  carnation,  perching  in  the  river's  side;  the  air  fresh  with  a  gentle 
easterly  wind;  and  every  stone  that  we  stooped  to  take  up  promised  either 
gold  or  silver  by  his  complexion." 

A  voyage  full  of  marvels  is  this,  as  any  voyage  in  quest  of  El  Dorado — 
the  Gilded  King  and  the  Golden  City — has  every  romantic  right  to  be. 
These  marvels  Ralegh  sets  forth  in  words  which  are  brushed  w^ith  gold. 
They  kindle  our  imagination  as  they  kindled  Shakespeare's. 

"Next  unto  Arui  there  are  two  rivers  Atoica  and  Caura,  and  on  that  branch 
which  is  called  Caura  are  a  nation  of  people  whose  heads  appear  not  above 
their  shoulders;  which  though  it  may  be  thought  a  mere  fable,  yet  for  mine 
own  part  I  am  resolved  it  is  true,  because  every  child  in  the  provinces  of 
Aromaia  and  Canuri  affirm  the  same.  They  are  called  Ewaipanoma;  they 
are  reported  to  have  their  eyes  in  their  shoulders,  and  their  mouths  in  the 
middle  of  their  breasts,  and  that  a  long  train  of  hair  groweth  backward 
between  their  shoulders." 

This  picturesque  w^onder  Shakespeare  seized  upon  when  he  wrote  the 
story  of  Othello's  adventures : 

"Wherein  of  antres  vast  and  deserts  idle. 
Rough  quarries,  rocks,  and  hills  whose  heads  touch  heaven, 
It  was  my  hint  to  speak, — such  was  my  process, — 
And  of  the  Cannibals  that  each  other  eat. 
The  Anthropophagi,  and  men  whose  heads 
Do  grow  beneath  their  shoulders."  Othello:  I,  3. 

The  Amazons,  that  warlike  race  of  women,  throw  their  bewitchment 
over  the  pages.  A  mountain  of  chrystal  and  a  super-l^iagara  amaze  us. 
Alligators  swarm  the  Orinoco — grotesquely  decorative. 

"We  saw  in  the  river  divers  sorts  of  strange  fishes,  and  of  marvellous 
bigness;    but  for  lagartos,   it  exceeded,   for  there  were  thousands  of  those 
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ugly  serpents;  and  the  people  call  it,  for  the  abundance  of  them,  the  River 
of  Lagartos,  in  their  language.  I  had  a  negro,  a  very  proper  young  fellow, 
who  leaping  out  of  the  galley  to  swim  in  the  mouth  of  this  river,  was  in  all 
our  sights  taken  and  devoured  with  one  of  those  lagartos." 

And  always  just  beyond  our  reach  the  Golden  City  lures  us — 
"Manoa,  the  imperial  City  of  Guiana."  Here  reigns  the  Gilded  King 
himself,  called  El  Dorado  by  the  Spanish  conquistadores  because  of  a 
dazzling  ceremony.  "When  they  are  anointed  all  over,  certain  servants 
of  the  emperor,  having  prepared  gold  made  into  fine  powder,  blow  it 
through  hollow  canes  upon  their  naked  bodies,  until  they  be  all  shining 
from  the  foot  to  the  head."  To  this  goal  of  so  many  adventurers  Sir 
Walter  never  came.  He  did  indeed  discover  evidences  of  gold  mines, 
he  made  a  large  map  of  the  Orinoco,  and  he  became  convinced  that 
England  should  possess  Guiana. 

"Those  commanders  and  chieftains  that  shoot  at  honour  and  abundance 
shall  find  there  more  rich  and  beautiful  cities,  more  temples  adorned  with 
golden  images,  more  sepulchres  filled  with  treasure,  than  either  Cortes  found 
in  Mexico  or  Pizarro  in  Peru.  And  the  shining  glory  of  this  conquest  will 
eclipse  all  those  so  far-extended  beams  of  the  Spanish  nation." 

The  story  of  these  voyages  and  battles  should  be  read  by  every 
American.  We  too  often  forget  that  these  Elizabethan  exploits  are  a 
part  of  our  own  history ;  that  they  are  the  exploits  of  our  own  ancestors. 
The  fight  of  the  Revenge  was  our  fight.  The  victory  over  the  Spanish 
Armada  was  our  victory.  We  circled  the  globe  with  Drake  in  the 
Golden  Hind.  We  are  the  breed  of  the  Shepherd  of  the  Ocean.  Our 
grand  fleet — the  combined  fleet  of  Anglo-Saxon  folk — is  today  the  bul- 
wark of  the  world. 

When  the  death  of  Elizabeth  came  in  1603,  the  shadow  of  the  axe 
swept  over  the  poet  and  courtier,  the  soldier  and  voyager.  The  days 
of  action  were  over :  now  followed  the  period  of  contemplation — 
thirteen  years  in  the  Tower.  And  Sir  Walter,  over  fifty  years  of  age, 
sat  down  in  his  cell  to  write — oh,  soaring  ambition !  oh,  superb  confi- 
dence ! — the  History  of  the  World.  This  work  is  the  greatest  monu- 
ment of  his  literary  fame.  Ralegh  saw  the  stream  of  the  world  in  the 
large.  He  conceived  history  as  a  gigantic  unit,  as  a  stupendous  moral 
drama.  "We  may  gather  out  of  history  a  policy  no  less  wise  than 
eternal;  by  the  comparison  and  application  of  other  men's  fore-passed 
miseries  with  our  own  like  errors  and  ill  deservings."  In  the  account 
of  Jerusalem,  Babylon,  Assyria,  Macedon,  Greece,  and  Rome,  he  em- 
phasizes the  retribution  which  overwhelms  "great  conquerors  and  other 
troublers  of  the  world"  who  disobey  the  laws  of  God  and  man. 
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Ralegh  had  always  been  a  scholar  and  patron  of  learning.  lie  never 
went  to  sea  without  a  chest  of  books  to  read  when  no  Spaniards  were 
in  sight.  Now  that  he  was  confined  to  quarters  in  the  Bloody  Tower, 
his  reading  became  intensive.  He  cites  in  his  History  no  less  than  six 
hundred  and  sixty  authors.  Many  subjects  engaged  his  attention  and 
he  wrote  many  treatises,  political,  philosophical,  and  military,  among 
which  are:  The  Prerogative  of  Parliaments  in  England,  The  Prince, 
or  Maxims  of  State,  The  Cabinet  Council,  Observations  concerning  the 
Royal  Navy  and  Sea  Service,  and  A  Discourse  on  War  in  General. 
Several  of  these  as  well  as  the  History  itself  Ralegh  wrote  for  the 
instruction  of  Henry,  the  young  Prince  of  Wales,  who  was  much 
attached  to  him.  ^'Who  but  my  father,"  cried  the  Prince,  "would  keep 
such  a  bird  in  a  cage !" 

Voluminous  as  were  the  writings  of  those  long  years  of  imprison- 
ment, only  the  History  of  the  World  was  published  in  his  lifetime.  This 
took  rank  at  once  as  a  superb  masterpiece.  It  was  the  first  great  his- 
torical work  in  English.  It  exercised  a  strong  influence  on  the  Puri- 
tans. It  nourished  many  of  the  finest  spirits  of  the  succeeding  age — 
Hampden,  Cromw^ell,  Montrose. 

The  book  itself  is  a  pageant  of  monarchies.  Ancient  kings  and 
queens  sweep  past  us;  the  drums  and  tramplings  of  innumerable  con- 
quests resound  from  afar.  The  wreck  of  empires  is  shot  through  with 
bright  interludes  of  Ralegh's  own  experience — the  Battle  of  Moncon- 
tour,  the  capture  of  Fayal,  the  tactics  of  the  Armada.  His  prose  is 
clothed  in  regal  state,  and  his  style  swells  to  the  mighty  theme  of  God's 
punishment  of  cruel  and  unrighteous  monarchs.  His  majestic  organ- 
note  can  best  be  appreciated  if  his  opening  lines  on  the  attributes  of 
God,  and  his  last  page,  the  Apostrophe  to  Death,  are  read  aloud  in 
a  cathedral. 

"It  is  Death  that  puts  into  man  all  the  wisdom  of  the  world,  without 
speaking  a  word,  which  God,  with  all  the  words  of  his  law,  promises,  or 
threats,  doth  not  infuse.  Death,  which  hateth  and  destroyeth  man,  is  be- 
lieved; God,  which  hath  made  him  and  loves  him,  is  always  deferred;  I 
have  considered,  saith  Solomon,  all  the  works  that  are  under  the  sun,  and, 
tehold,  all  is  vanity  and  vexation  of  spirit;  hut  who  believes  it,  till  Death 
tells  us?  It  was  Death,  which  opening  the  conscience  of  Charles  the  Fifth, 
made  him  enjoin  his  son  Philip  to  restore  Navarre;  and  king  Francis  the 
First  of  France,  to  command  that  justice  should  be  done  upon  the  murderers 
of  the  Protestants  in  Merindol  and  Cabrieres,  which  till  then  he  neglected. 
It  is  therefore  Death  alone  that  can  suddenly  make  man  to  know  himself. 
He  tells  the  proud  and  insolent,  that  they  are  but  abjects,  and  humbles  them 
at  the  instant,  makes  them  cry,  complain,  and  repent,  yea,  even  to  hate  their 
forepast  happiness.  He  takes  the  account  of  the  rich,  and  proves  him  a 
iDeggar,  a  naked  beggar,  which  hath  interest  in  nothing  but  in  the  gravel 
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that  fills  his  mouth.  He  holds  a  glass  before  the  eyes  of  the  most  beautiful, 
and  makes  them  see  therein  their  deformity  and  rottenness,  and  they  ac- 
knowledge it. 

0  eloquent,  just,  and  mighty  Death!  whom  none  could  advise,  thou  hast 
persuaded;  what  none  hath  dared,  thou  hast  done;  and  whom  all  the  world 
hath  flattered,  thou  only  hast  cast  out  of  the  world  and  despised;  thou  hast 
drawn  together  all  the  far-stretched  greatness,  all  the  pride,  cruelty,  and 
ambition  of  man,  and  coyered  it  all  over  with  these  two  narrow  words, 
Hie  jacetr 

The  pulse  of  balanced  sentences,  the  sonorous  tones,  the  magnificent 
cadences — were  they  not  the  rhythms  of  surging  waves  echoing  in  his 
ears  and  reverberating  in  his  Devon  heart,  as  he  sat  writing  in  his 
cell — silent  but  for  the  lapping  of  Thames-ripples  at  the  Traitors' 
Gate? 


*1      >    '^'?) 
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Raleigh's  Place  in  American  Colonization 

By  Charles  M.  Andrews 

Farnam  Professor  of  American  History  in  Yale  University 

I  value  the  opportunity  which  you  have  given  me  today  of  taking 
some  part  in  recalling  the  memory  of  one,  who  though  never  an  actual 
participant  in  the  upbuilding  of  this  town  and  state,  has  a  high  place 
among  those  Avhom  you  like  to  hold  in  grateful  remembrance.  Sir 
Walter  Raleigh  never  set  foot  upon  the  soil  of  this  country,  yet  he 
stands  in  your  annals  as  one  of  the  founders  of  North  Carolina,  pro- 
moter of  colonization  on  its  shores,  and  projector  of  the  "great  city 
of  Raleigh,"  that  shadowy  precursor  of  the  greater  city  of  Raleigh  to 
come,  which  by  virtue  of  its  name  will  ever  remain  a  permanent  monu- 
ment of  Raleigh's  place  in  your  minds  and  hearts.  It  is  no  part  of 
my  purpose  here  to  deal  with  the  life  of  the  man  whom  you  have  thus 
signally  honored  or  with  the  colony  which  he  established — the  lost 
colony  of  Roanoke.  I  must  leave  to  others  the  treatment  of  these  invit- 
ing topics  and  confine  myself  to  the  more  limited,  yet  no  less  impor- 
tant subject  of  Raleigh's  place  in  American  colonization.  The  theme 
is  one  of  great  dignity  and  significance,  and  associated  as  it  is  with 
the  larger  problems  of  colonial  settlement  has  a  charm  and  fascination 
that  are  peculiarly  its  own. 

The  variegated  fabric  of  American  colonization  is  woven  of  many 
colors  representative  of  the  diversified  motives  and  influences  that 
stirred  the  men  of  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries  to  risk  their 
lives  and  their  fortunes  in  the  western  seas.  Some  freighted  their  keels 
with  the  pure  lust  of  excitement,  seeking  novel  experiences  in  a  world 
enwrapt  with  mystery  and  charged  with  that  irresistible  attraction 
which  ever  lures  men  onward  toward  the  unknown.  Some  sought  treas- 
ure and  booty,  aroused  by  the  exultant  hope  of  riches  from  mines  of 
gold  and  silver  and  seeing  in  the  plundering  of  Spanish  plate  fleets  not 
only  a  royal  road  to  fortune  but  an  opportunity  also  for  revenge  on 
the  Spanish  colossus,  which  threatened  England  in  the  Great  Armada 
and  lay  athwart  the  path  of  her  mariners  in  the  waters  and  shores  of 
the  central  Atlantic.  Some  with  an  eye  to  a  more  legitimate  profit 
deemed  the  islands  and  coasts  of  the  western  world  a  lucrative  field 
for  the  investment  of  capital  and  hoped  for  returns  on  their  outlay 
that  would  double  their  fortunes  and  furnish  an  ample  supply  of  those 
tropical  commodities  that  were  fast  becoming  a  necessary  part  of  the 
Englishman's  daily  life.  Some,  a  noble  and  inspiring  band,  with  their 
eyes  raised  to  Heaven  but  not  eschewing  the  things  of  this  world,  came 
as  wandering  pilgrims,  seeking  a  refuge  from  religious  persecutions 
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and  an  opportunity  to  worship  God  in  their  own  way.  Some,  though 
their  numbers  were  never  large,  wanted  political  freedom,  and  driven 
from  England  by  the  autocratic  methods  of  the  second  Stuart,  en- 
deavored, often  blindly,  to  apply  their  ideas  of  government  in  a  new 
world.  And  some,  by  far  the  most  numerous  of  all,  hampered  and 
harrassed  by  political  ruler  and  landed  proprietor  in  their  efforts  to 
earn  a  living  for  themselves  and  their  children  in  their  native  land, 
and  seeing  across  the  Atlantic  boundless  areas  of  unoccupied  soil  and 
no  less  boundless  opportunities  for  the  planting  of  homes  and  the  rear- 
ing of  families,  came  not  for  booty  or  profit  or  for  religious  and 
political  freedom,  but  for  the  one  purpose  of  solving  that  most  impor- 
tant of  human  problems,  the  problem  of  existence. 

All  of  these  motives  and  impulses  were  directly  or  indirectly  at  work, 
aiding  in  the  great  task  of  building  up  a  new  society  on  the  soil  of 
America.  Those  w^ho  acted  under  the  pressure  of  these  influences  served 
each  in  his  own  way  the  cause  of  trans-Atlantic  colonization  and  deserve 
each  according  to  his  accomplishment  the  praise  and  recognition  that 
belong  to  the  pioneers  in  a  mighty  historical  movement.  JSTo  single 
force  impelled  these  men  or  the  women  who  came  later  to  leave  home 
and  country,  endure  long  and  harrowing  voyages,  and  face  danger  and 
frequently  death  in  order  to  take  up  their  habitation  in  a  frontier  land 
of  islands  and  continent  across  three  thousand  miles  of  tempestuous 
sea.  To  establish  permanently  upon  the  shores  of  the  western  Atlantic 
the  first  tiny  settlements  that  mark  the  beginning  of  this  republic  of 
ours  required  the  combined  activities  of  hundreds  and  thousands  of 
stouthearted  men  and  women,  possessed  of  many  differences  of  mind 
and  body,  of  many  gradations  of  physical  courage  and  spiritual  faith, 
and  of  many  sorts  of  experience  accumulated  through  more  than  half 
a  century  of  failure  and  success.  Those  who  endured  and  survived  were 
not  merely  the  founders  of  a  nation,  they  were  as  well  the  last  actors 
in  a  struggle,  characterized  by  glorious,  soul-stirring  enterprise,  that 
had  long  been  pre^^aring  the  way  for  final  success  and  permanent 
settlement. 

The  forerunners  of  colonization  in  America  were  in  their  way  as 
necessary  to  the  attainment  of  the  desired  end  as  were  the  actual 
colonists  themselves.  They  were  the  real  pioneers  to  whom  it  was  given 
to  spy  out  the  land,  observing  the  coasts  and  testing  the  waters,  and 
to  narrate,  often  in  glowing  terms  the  wonders  of  the  deep  and  the 
richness  and  beauty  of  soil  and  country.  They  mapped  out  the  path  of 
western  advance ;  in  their  small  vessels  of  limited  tonnage,  they  learned 
of  winds  and  tides,  reefs  and  shoals,  and  rivers  and  harbors ;  in  their 
reports  they  told  of  their  experiences,  pictured  the  marvels  and  curiosi- 
ties of  the  new  countries,  described  the  flora  and  fauna  of  the  regions 
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they  visited,  and  gradually  filled  in  the  hitherto  unknown  spaces  of 
the  great  canvas  of  the  West  with  scenes  of  actual  people  and  actual 
life.  Theirs  were  the  labor  and  skill  that  developed  a  terra  incognita 
into  real  waters,  lands,  and  peoples;  that  transformed  a  world  of 
imagination  into  a  world  of  facts,  a  world  of  mystery  and  darkness 
into  a  world  of  knowledge  and  light,  an  El  Dorado  into  an  America. 
Just  as  we  owe  eternal  gratitude  to  those  who  opened  the  gateway  to 
our  middle  and  farther  West — to  Gist,  Boone,  Clark,  Lewis,  Fremont, 
and  the  Oregon  pioneers — so  Ave  owe  equal  gratitude  to  those  who 
opened  the  gateway  to  the  JSTew  World,  the  western  frontier  of  the 
maritime  states  of  Europe,  who  "blazed  the  trail"  across  the  waters  in 
the  face  of  winds  and  storms,  braving  fogs  and  treacherous  currents, 
as  appalling  as  the  terrors  of  the  western  wilderness,  and  threatened 
by  corsairs  and  pirates,  avenging  Spaniards  and  crafty  Algerines,  who 
were  as  much  to  be  feared  as  were  the  red  men  of  the  forests. 

To  this  era  of  forerunners,  to  this  preparatory  period  in  the  history 
of  American  colonization  belongs  the  figure  of  that  illustrious  man, 
whose  death  on  the  scaffold  on  October  29,  three  hundred  years  ago, 
we  are  met  here  today  to  commemorate.  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  belongs 
to  that  dim,  half  mythical  period  of  American  history,  the  period  of 
discovery  and  exploration,  which  is  filled  with  the  deeds  of  individual 
heroes,  daring  and  reckless  men,  and  stands  in  striking  contrast  to 
the  later  and  more  prosaic  period  of  actual  colonization.  To  the 
Englishman  at  home  the  J^ew  World  of  Raleigh's  day  was  still  an 
El  Dorado ;  the  seas  were  still  peopled  by  monsters ;  the  lands  were 
dotted  with  cities  of  fancied  magnificence  and  emboweled  with  mines 
of  fabulous  wealth;  and  men's  dreams  of  the  tropical  world  were  as 
strange  as  were  their  superstitions,  their  belief  in  portents,  their  ex- 
planation of  the  mechanism  of  the  human  body,  and  their  interpre- 
tation of  the  solar  system  and  other  phenomena  of  nature.  The  age  was 
one  of  discovery  in  more  ways  than  one,  but  it  was  easier  to  explore 
the  earth's  surface  than  it  was  to  penetrate  the  mysteries  of  the  human 
anatomy  or  to  unravel  the  laws  governing  the  movements  of  sun  and 
tide,  earthquake  and  storm.  Though  Raleigh  was  able  to  sail  overseas 
and  to  see  much  and  to  hear  more  of  that  which  concerned  the  lands 
beyond  the  western  horizon,  he  died  three  years  before  Harvey  an- 
nounced to  his  fellow-men  the  epoch-making  discovery  of  the  circulation 
of  the  blood ;  and  he  suffered  in  his  death  from  laws  that  were  as  crude 
in  their  application  to  social  and  political  life  as  were  the  reasons  men 
gave  three  centuries  ago  for  the  familiar  phenomena  of  the  physical 
universe. 

The  literature  from  which  we  gain  our  knowledge  of  the  adventures 
and  exploits  of  this  age  of  romantic  activity  is  closely  akin  to  that 
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which  tells  us  of  similar  happenings  in  the  childhood  of  other  peoples 
than  our  own.  Our  epics  and  sagas  are  the  tales  and  chronicles  of 
voyages,  told  by  the  participants  themselves  or  taken  down  at  their 
dictation.  These  prose  epics  of  the  English  and  American  nations, 
some  of  which  came  from  Portuguese,  Spanish,  and  French  sources, 
were  collected,  often  translated,  and  finally  published  by  that  lovable 
press  agent  of  adventure,  ^Kichard  Hakluyt  of  Oxford  and  Westminster, 
himself  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  western  movement,  because  though 
only  a  humble  preacher  and  gatherer  of  other  men's  tales,  he  turned 
by  means  of  his  publicity  the  thoughts  of  his  contemporaries  toward 
the  glories  of  the  western  world.  These  voyages  or  "principal  navi- 
gations," as  he  calls  them,  are  veritable  Odysseys  of  the  sea,  stories  of 
wandering  suffering,  brave  deeds  and  famous  victories,  calamities,  suc- 
cesses, and  sudden  deaths,  and  like  all  personal  narratives,  unsupported 
by  official  or  other  authentic  evidence,  are  frequently  open  to  suspicion 
as  containing  sometimes  less  and  sometimes  more  than  the  facts,  did 
we  know  them  all,  would  warrant.  For  we  must  remember  that  very 
few  official  records  appear  to  substantiate  the  chronicles  of  voyages — 
a  few  patents  and  letters  of  marque,  a  few  entries  of  returns  to  the 
royal  exchequer,  an  occasional  reference  to  state  interference,  when 
in  excess  of  zeal  against  Spain,  privateers  in  so-called  "voyages  of 
discovery"  made  trouble  for  the  crown  or  its  ministers  and  involved 
the  government  in  some  perplexities  of  policy.  In  this  period  of  storm 
and  stress,  when  the  young  English  nation,  rapidly  growing  to  man's 
estate,  was  moved  by  the  Crusader's  zeal  for  excitement  and  experience 
in  a  larger  world,  the  state  took  neither  lead  nor  responsibility,  con- 
tenting itself  with  sanctioning  or  condoning  private  enterprise  and 
sharing  in  some  of  the  profits  of  marauding  expeditions.  Later  when 
the  state  entered  the  field  and  assumed  control  of  colonies  that  private 
energy  had  established,  official  records  steadily  increased  and  the  per- 
sonal narrative  gave  way  to  sources  that  bear  an  official  stamp.  The 
place  of  the  saga  was  taken  by  the  authoritative  record  and  the  age 
of  the  Elizabethan  adventurer  merged  into  the  period  of  organized 
colonization  and  permanent  settlement. 

Of  the  many  conspicuous  individuals  of  this  age  of  personal  prowess 
none  was  more  pre-eminent  than  the  versatile,  resourceful,  and  cour- 
ageous Sir  Walter  Raleigh  or  more  loyally  devoted  to  his  sovereign  and 
his  country.  Raleigh  filled  his  part,  at  one  time  or  another,  as  poli- 
tician and  courtier,  soldier  and  sailor,  historian  and  philosopher,  with 
adroitness,  bravery,  and  wise  circumspection.  He  knew  the  ways  of 
the  court  and  played  the  gallant  to  his  queen  with  the  same  ease  that 
he  trod  the  deck  of  his  ship,  or  appeased  his  mutinous  sailors  with 
promises  of  wealth  from  mines  and  galleons.    He  was  daring  even  tO' 
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recklessness  in  his  efforts  to  find  in  Venezuelan  territory  the  gold  of 
Manoa  and  judicially  calm  as  lie  gazed  out  over  the  world  from  his 
prison  room  in  the  Tower  and  essayed  to  write  with  dignity  and  dis- 
passion  the  history  of  the  human  race.  He  could  dissimulate  with  the 
true  instinct  of  a  courtier  when  involved  in  the  intrigues  of  the  court 
and  the  whims  of  his  royal  mistress,  yet  he  could  face  the  block  with 
an  openness  of  soul,  from  which  all  untruth  was  purged,  and  utter  that 
noblest  of  all  his  sayings,  true  epitaph  of  his  better  self,  "What  matter 
how  the  head  lie,  so  that  the  heart  be  right."  There  is  no  one  connected 
with  American  history  who  possessed  and  exercised  such  a  variety  of 
gifts  as  did  this  philosopher,  writer,  courtier,  and  traveler  of  Eliza- 
bethan England. 

But  his  very  versatility  had  its  dangers  and  limitations.  Raleigh  has 
nowhere  identified  himself  with  great  issues  or  forward  movements  in 
politics,  religion,  diplomacy,  or  social  relations.  His  place  in  literature, 
though  assured,  depends  upon  a  few  lyrics  of  exceptional  sweetness, 
on  a  narrative  that  is  possessed  of  considerable  descriptive  power,  and 
on  passages  in  his  history  of  the  world  that  are  of  striking  beauty  and 
philosophical  breadth — in  all  a  very  slender  output.  He  possessed  a 
powerful  personality,  which  will  always  arrest  the  world's  attention 
because  of  the  interest  which  all  men  have  in  lives  of  dramatic  action; 
and  he  claims  our  sympathy  because  of  that  eternal  instinct  for  justice 
which  is  aroused  for  a  man  who  is  a  victim  of  a  state  policy  controlled 
by  a  pedant  king  and  upheld  by  the  vicious  principle  that  one  is  guilty 
unless  he  can  prove  himself  innocent.  Yet  when  all  is  said,  the  fact 
remains  that  Raleigh's  chief  claim  to  the  attention  of  the  historian 
lies  in  the  share  which  he  had  in  the  discovery  and  colonization  of  the 
'New  World.  He  was  in  very  truth  one  of  the  charter  members  of  the 
most  important  experiment  in  colonization  that  the  world  has  ever  seen, 
an  experiment  that  not  only  has  brought  into  existence  this  rich  and 
powerful  republic  of  ours,  but  also  has  transformed  a  small  island 
kingdom  into  what  is  likely  to  become  a  far-flung  British  imperial 
federation  of  self-governing  nations,  scattered  in  all  parts  of  the  world, 
yet  held  together  by  bonds  of  sentiment  and  loyalty  that  are  stronger 
than  the  strongest  of  political  and  legal  ties.  Whoever  had  part  in 
this,  the  most  important  movement  of  modern  times,  has  secured  for 
himself  a  permanent  place  in  history. 

Raleigh  combined  in  himself  three  types  of  adventurous  activity. 
First  of  all,  he  promoted  voyages  of  plunder  and  discovery;  secondly, 
as  registered  sea-captain,  he  himself  sailed  into  the  heart  of  the  Spanish 
Caribbean,  leading  expeditions  in  search  of  the  gold  of  Guiana;  and 
lastly,  he  inaugurated  one  of  the  first  English  attempts  to  establish  a 
colony  on  American  soil.   Thus  he  was  capitalist,  sea-dog,  and  colonizer 
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in  one,  covering  in  his  ambitions  more  varieties  of  enterprise  than  any 
one  else  of  his  day.  He  never  circumnavigated  the  globe,  as  did  Drake 
and  Cavendish;  he  had  no  such  tragically  venturesome  career  as  had 
his  cousin,  Sir  Richard  Grenville ;  and  he  never  personally  shared  in 
the  life  of  a  colony,  as  did  William  Penn  and  some  of  the  Calverts. 
But  he  covered  a  wider  range  of  overseas  undertakings  than  any  of 
these,  and  justly  earned  that  appellation  bestowed  upon  him  by  his 
friend,  the  poet  Spenser,  of  "Shepherd  of  the  Ocean." 

There  is  an  absorbingly  interesting  painting  by  Sir  John  Millais 
which  represents  the  boy  Walter,  sitting  with  a  companion  on  the 
rocks  at  Budleigh  Salverton  in  South  Devonshire,  gazing  with  rapt 
attention  at  a  bronzed  and  hardy  sailor,  muscular  and  weather-worn, 
who  as  he  spins  his  yarn  of  adventure  points  with  enthusiasm  toward 
the  western  horizon  lying  beyond  the  sweep  of  ocean  visible  in  the 
background,  ISTo  one  seeing  this  painting  can  but  feel  the  zest  of  desire 
that  filled  the  souls  of  the  boys  and  men  of  Elizabethan  England. 
Raleigh  was  born  and  bred  in  Devonshire,  that  land  of  bold  mariners 
and  early  maritime  activity;  he  was  related  to  many  Devonshire  and 
Cornish  families,  trained  to  the  sea  and  familiar  with  its  delights  and 
its  terrors;  and  he  was  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  coming  and 
going  of  men  and  ships  from  the  nearby  towns  of  Bristol,  Plymouth, 
Dartmouth,  Barnstaple,  Bideford,  and  other  centers  of  sea-faring  life 
and  experience,  so  well  known  to  readers  of  Kingsley's  stirring  tale, 
Westward  Ho.  It  is  little  wonder  that  one  who  was  so  early  steeped 
in  the  lore  of  the  West  should  have  been  at  all  times  a  sailor  at  heart 
and  should  have  displayed  through  life  a  yearning  and  love  for  the 
sea  that  betrayed  itself  not  only  in  his  actions  but  in  his  writings  also 
whenever  he  had  opportunity  to  give  it  expression.  He  was  twenty-six 
years  old,  this  young  Devonshire  enthusiast,  when  he  reached  the  goal 
of  his  early  ambition  and  in  conjunction  with  his  half  brother,  Sir 
Humphrey  Gilbert,  joined  in  a  voyage  of  discovery,  as  captain  of  his 
own  vessel,  during  an  unsuccessful  expedition  of  six  months.  This  first 
test  of  his  powers  bore  witness  to  his  love  of  action  and  quickness  of 
resolve,  and  to  his  coolness,  daring,  and  confidence, — efficient  allies  all 
of  the  spirit  and  hope  that  throughout  his  life  burned  within  him. 

In  any  study  of  Raleigh's  colonizing  activities,  his  debt  to  his  older 
brother  cannot  be  overestimated,  and  their  association  at  this  critical 
period  may  be  set  down  as  one  of  the  formative  influences  of  Raleigh's 
life.  Sir  Humphrey  Gilbert  has  been  called  an  "idealist  in  the  sphere 
of  discovery."  He  was  a  man  of  rare  gifts  and  great  energy,  an  enthusi- 
astic believer  in  England's  maritime  expansion,  looking  northwest  and 
west  rather  than  south,  and  finding  in  the  one  direction  a  passage  to 
China  and  the  East  Indies,  and  in  the  other — where  lay  Newfoundland, 
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whose  baiiks  had  been  for  a  century  the  resort  of  the  hardy  fishermen 
of  Cornwall  and  Devon — favorable  opportunities  for  settlement. 
Raleigh  had  already  shown  the  influence  of  his  early  surroundings  by 
the  interest  which  he  had  taken  in  the  idea  of  a  northwest  passage  to 
India  and  by  the  efforts  which  he  had  made  to  cooperate  with  his 
brother  in  developing  certain  colonizing  enterprises  in  northern 
Ireland.  It  is  not  at  all  surprising  that  these  men,  reared  in  South- 
western England,  in  sight  of  the  waters  of  the  northern  Atlantic,  should 
have  centered  their  attention  on  the  region  from  Hudson  Bay  to  the 
Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence  as  a  suitable  field  for  their  colonizing  projects. 

Raleigh's  training  under  the  tutelage  of  his  brother  was  received  in 
two  expeditions  of  1578  and  1583,  which  were  set  on  foot  primarily 
for  discovery  and  settlement,  but  incidentally,  as  was  inevitable  at  that 
period,  for  plunder  and  spoilation.  That  of  1578,  in  which  Raleigh 
himself  took  part  as  captain  of  the  Falcon,  was  originally  designed  for 
purposes  of  settlement,  probably  in  JSTewfoundland,  by  way  of  the 
northern  route  familiar  to  all  Devonshire  fishermen.  Gilbert,  dream- 
ing of  a  great  landed  estate  for  himself  in  America,  had  obtained  from 
the  crown,  perhaps  with  Raleigh's  help,  a  royal  patent  granting  him 
wide  teritories  with  large  jurisdictions  and  powers,  wherever,  under 
certain  limitations,  he  might  establish  himself.  Under  that  patent,  he 
and  Raleigh  set  forth  from  Dartmouth  in  September  1578.  Dissensions 
arose,  many  of  the  company  withdrew,  those  that  set  sail  were  driven 
off  their  course  in  a  southerly  direction  toward  the  Azores  and  the 
West  Indies,  and  the  expedition  failed.  Gilbert  afterwards  insisted 
that  the  failure  was  due  to  adverse  winds  and  winter  storms,  ^Svhich 
was  God's  will  not  his,"  and  declared  that  he  had  faithfully  executed 
his  promise  to  the  Queen  to  avoid  plundering  Spanish  ships  and  towns. 
Had  he  not  forbidden  his  company,  he  afterwards  wrote,  "to  do  any- 
thing contrary  to  his  word,"  and  had  he  not  "preferred  his  credit 
before  his  gain,  he  need  not  have  returned  so  poor  as  then  he  did." 
But,  he  added,  he  was  not  discouraged  and  would  try  again. 

The  next  trial  was  in  1583,  when  four  of  the  six  years  allotted  to 
his  patent  had  expired  and  delay  meant  forfeiture  and  permanent 
failure.  With  Raleigh's  aid  and  contributions  furnished  partly  by 
friends,  to  whom  he  conceded  grants  of  land,  and  partly  by  certain 
merchants,  to  whom  he  gave  trade  privileges  in  this  new  territory, 
he  fitted  out  five  ships  with  supplies  and  goods  for  barter  and  in  June 
set  sail  from  Plymouth,  with  two  hundred  and  fifty  men.  Late  in  July 
he  reached  ^N^ewfoundland.  Raleigh  had  planned  to  accompany  the  ex- 
pedition, but  at  the  last  moment,  even  indeed  after  the  fleet  had  started 
on  its  course,  he  was  recalled  by  his  sovereign,  at  this  time  a  woman  of 
fifty,  and  twenty  years  his  senior,  who  had  no  desire  to  risk  the  life 
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of  lier  handsome  courtier  in  dangerous  voyages  on  tlie  sea.  Tlius 
Raleigh  was  prevented  from  taking  part  in  the  first  expedition  that 
sailed  from  England  with  the  certain  purpose  of  founding  a  colony 
in  America. 

Gilbert  reached  ISTewfoundland,  displayed  his  authority,  and  took 
possession  of  the  soil  on  which  he  intended  to  establish  a  great  landed 
propriety.  But  the  men^whom  he  brought  as  prospective  settlers  were 
not  of  the  stuff  from  which  thrifty,  law-abiding  colonists  are  made, 
and  the  experiment  came  to  a  fatal  end.  Gilbert  was  drowned  on  a 
further  voyage  of  discovery  and  the  men  whom  he  had  left  in  I^ew- 
foundland  as  tenants  and  servants  on  his  estate,  having  no  liking  for 
the  peaceful  pursuits  of  agriculture  and  repelled  by  the  bleakness  of 
the  Newfoundland  coast,  soon  scattered  and  disappeared.  Thus  the  first 
attempt  at  English  colonization  in  America  failed,  partly  because  of 
the  freebooting,  unmanageable  crowd  that  Gilbert  tried  to  shape  into 
a  tractable  body  of  settlers  and  partly  because  of  the  fog-bound  island — 
never  a  successful  place  of  habitation  during  our  colonial  period — 
where  he  sought  to  locate  his  proprietary  domain. 

When  Sir  Humphrey  Gilbert  was  lost  at  sea,  one  of  the  finest  of 
Elizabethan  heroes  fell,  a  victim  to  his  own  waywardness  and  indis- 
cretion. Buffeted  by  fortune,  harrassed  by  failure,  dogged  by  fate  and 
his  own  visionary  and  strong-willed  nature,  he  stands  as  the  first  great 
English  dreamer  of  a  colonial  empire  in  the  West.  Raleigh  took  his 
plan  of  colonization  ready-made  from  Gilbert's  hand;  his  patent  for  a 
proprietary  domain  was  almost  word  for  word  the  same  as  that  which 
Gilbert  had  received;  and  the  methods  he  employed  were  merely  an 
enlarged  and  improved  edition  of  those  that  Gilbert  had  already  tried. 
The  latter  was  but  forty-three  years  old  when  he  was  drowned,  a  man 
courageous  and  determined  and  in  the  prime  of  life.  That  he  had 
planned  to  continue  his  efforts  we  know,  and  that  he  would  have  gained 
a  greater  measure  of  success  had  he  lived  is  more  than  probable.  We 
cannot  say  how  far  Raleigh  helped  him  in  forming  his  plans,  but  it 
is  very  likely  that  he  had  a  considerable  share  in  so  doing  and  that 
w;hat  Gilbert  proposed  to  accomplish  was  known  to  Raleigh  in  all  its 
essential  particulars.  Raleigh  had  actually  accompanied  his  brother 
on  one  expedition,  and  though  forbidden  to  go  in  person  on  the  second — 
the  colonizing  venture  to  ^Newfoundland — had  given  it  financial  aid  and 
had  followed  its  fortunes  and  guarded  its  interests  at  home.  Also  he 
was  thoroughly  alive  to  the  necessity  of  continuing  the  task  which  his 
brother  laid  down  with  his  death,  and  as  partner  in  the  enterprise  and 
his  brother's  logical  successor,  upon  his  shoulders  fell  the  burden  of 
carrying  Gilbert's  plans  to  a  successful  conclusion. 
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Gilbert  was  drowned  in  September,  1583,  and  Ealeigli  must  bave 
received  word  of  tbat  tragic  event  before  tbe  end  of  the  year.  Three 
months  later,  in  March,  1584,  a  period  none  too  long  for  the  issue  of  a 
royal  patent — he  obtained  from  the  chancery  a  charter  in  his  own 
name,  conferring  the  same  powers  and  privileges  as  those  which  Gilbert 
had  received.  A  month  later  he  despatched  his  own  first  expedition 
overseas,  under  the  leadership  of  two  experienced  sea-captains,  Amadas 
and  Barlowe,  with  instructions  to  search  for  a  suitable  place  in  America 
where  a  colony  might  be  established.  Thus  he  lost  no  time  in  meeting 
the  obligation  that  rested  upon  him  of  completing  the  work  that  his 
brother  had  begun. 

But  Raleigh  was  more  than  the  mere  executor  of  his  brother's  pro- 
gram. He  had  ideas  of  his  own  and  a  worldly  wisdom  which  his  brother 
had  not  possessed.  In  many  important  particulars  he  improved  on  his 
brother's  design  and  displayed  a  certain  hard-headed  common  sense 
and  sagacity  that  Gilbert  had  lacked.  In  the  first  place,  and  in  some 
respects  most  important  of  all,  he  would  have  nothing  more  to  do  with 
the  northern  route  or  with  ^Newfoundland  as  a  place  for  a  colony.  His 
reasons  for  this  are  not  difficult  to  discover.  Raleigh  had  been  learning 
a  great  deal  about  the  Atlantic  ocean  and  the  JSTew  World.  He  was  an 
intimate  of  Richard  Hakluyt's,  with  whom  he  must  have  discussed  these 
matters  frequently,  either  in  private  conversation  or  in  correspondence. 
Hakluyt  had  issued  his  first  work.  Divers  Voyages  touching  the  Dis- 
covery of  America,  in  1582,  and  in  1584  had  published  a  Public  Dis- 
course, "at  the  request  and  direction  of  the  right  worshipful  Sir  Walter 
Rawley."  In  this  way  Raleigh  had  come  into  possession  of  many  facts 
regarding  the  voyages  of  Spanish  and  French  navigators  and  the 
southern  route  which  these  navigators  had  followed.  He  learned  of 
El  Dorado  and  Florida,  of  Spanish  settlements  and  wealth,  and  of  the 
richness  and  beauty  of  tropical  life,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  but  that 
his  mind  was  stirred  not  only  by  the  desire  to  invade  Spanish  territory 
and  to  plant  the  standard  of  his  queen  in  the  heart  of  the  Spanish 
Main,  but  by  the  hope  also  of  finding  land  not  already  possessed  by 
Christian  prince  or  inhabited  by  Christian  people,  as  his  patent  re- 
quired, and  more  propitious  for  colonization  than  were  the  inhospitable 
shores  of  ^Newfoundland.  His  plan  was  to  seek  the  land  of  Florida 
and  instead  of  a  northern  voyage  to  follow  the  Spanish  navigators  in 
their  southern  course  and  approach  the  American  coast  by  way  of  the 
West  Indies. 

In  the  second  place,  he  enlarged  the  scope  of  the  enterprise  and 
placed  it  on  a  better  financial  footing.  He  must  have  realized  that  a 
colony  to  be  successful  should  be  composed  of  those  who  favored  peace- 
ful pursuits  as  well  as  the  acts  of  rapine  and  plunder,  and  that  the 
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boisterous  spirits  wliom  his  brother  bad  been  unable  to  tame  were 
sorry  material  for  an  orderly  and  well-governed  settlement.  Therefore, 
he  called  to  his  aid  the  best  men  that  he  could  discover,  and  though 
inevitably  he  made  mistakes  in  the  selection  of  his  associates,  he 
attracted  to  his  undertakings  the  most  remarkable  group  of  men  who 
up  to  this  time  had  engaged  in  western  colonization.  Amadas  and  Bar- 
lowe,  Sir  Richard  Grenville,  Ralph  Lane,  Cavendish,  Hariot,  and  John 
White  form  a  notable  band,  gentlemen  corsairs,  some  of  them,  it  is 
true,  but  all  men  of  vigor,  while  the  commoners  whom  he  enlisted  seem 
to  have  been  of  the  better  sort. 

The  financing  of  the  expedition  was  well  managed.  Gilbert,  though 
obtaining  help  from  gentlemen  and  merchants,  had  been  compelled  to 
draw  heavily  on  his  own  resources,  spending,  as  he  himself  estimated, 
a  thousand  marks  a  year,  until  he  was  so  reduced  as  to  be  obliged  to  sell 
the  very  clothes  oif  his  wife's  back  and  at  his  death  to  leave  her  almost 
penniless.  Raleigh,  on  the  other  hand,  whose  preferment  at  court  be- 
gan in  1581,  was  already  enjoying  large  emoluments  from  licenses  and 
monopolies,  such  as  the  queen  was  accustomed  to  grant  to  her  favored 
courtiers,  and  was  able  to  add  to  his  own  patrimony  rich  rewards  and 
returns,  which  rendered  him  financially  independent  and,  unlike  his 
brother,  free  to  pursue  his  course  without  anxiety.  He  spent,  he  tells 
us,  £40,000  on  his  various  undertakings  in  behalf  of  colonization  in 
America  and  never  received  a  penny  of  profit  in  return.  Thus  he  stands 
at  the  head  of  that  long  line  of  anibitious  and  hopeful  Englishmen  of 
rank  and  wealth,  who  of  their  own  initiative,  unaided  by  the  resources 
of  court  or  government,  attempted  to  establish  settlements  in  the  'New 
World,  without  receiving  interest  on  their  investment  or  recovering 
any  part  of  the  capital  which  they  had  sunk  in  the  work  of  founding  a 
colonial  empire.  A  few  of  these  have  reaped  a  posthumous  reward  in 
the  names  which  perpetuate  their  memory  on  American  soil,  as  Raleigh 
has  done  in  the  honor  Vvdiich  this  state  conferred  upon  him  two  hundred 
years  after,  in  selecting  his  name  for  its  capital  city ;  but  many  have  gone 
down  to  oblivion,  forgotten  by  the  country  which  owes  more  to  their  sac- 
rifices than  most  historians  have  been  wont  to  charge  to  their  credit. 

With  patent  ready-made  to  his  hand,  with  wide  lands  and  wide  privi- 
leges at  his  disposal,  with  a  favorable  route  and  a  warmer  climate 
already  determined  on,  with  ampler  resources,  partly  his  own  and 
partly  the  gift  of  his  queen  at  the  expense  of  her  subjects,  and  with 
greater  sagacity  and  knowledge  of  human  nature,  Raleigh  in  1584 
began  that  series  of  expeditions,  partly  for  discovery  and  partly  for 
colonization,  that  constitute  his  chief  claim  to  the  gratitude  and  remem- 
brance of  the  American  people.  On  April  27  of  that  year,  he  despatched 
"two  barks  well  furnished  with  men  and  victuals"  under  the  command 
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of  Philip  Amadas  and  Arthur  Barlowe,  with  Simon  Fernando,  a  sea- 
faring Portuguese  of  uncertain  reputation  as  pilot.  Sailing  southward 
to  the  Canaries  and  thence  to  the  West  Indies,  they  approached  the 
American  coast  from  the  southeast,  searching  for  a  place  suitable  for 
the  new  settlement.  Somewhere  about  Cape  Lookout,  they  must  have 
smelled  that  "sweet  and  strong  smell,  as  if  they  had  been  in  the  midst 
of  some  delicate  garden  abounding  with  all  kinds  of  odiferous  flowers," 
of  which  Barlowe  wrote  to  Sir  Walter,  and  thus  they  missed  three 
excellent  opportunities  for  a  landing  at  Beaufort,  Charleston,  and  the 
Cape  Fear.  Coasting  along  the  harborless  sandbars  northward,  they 
finally  entered  one  of  the  shallow  and  narrow  inlets  and  took  possession 
of  the  first  land  that  greeted  them,  the  island,  as  it  proved,  of  Roanoke. 
After  engaging  in  various  tours  of  exploration  and  learning  much 
about  aboriginal  life  and  habits,  they  departed  in  haste,  having  had 
little  time  in  which  to  make  more  than  a  cursory  examination  of  the 
region,  and  returned  to  England,  reaching  there  in  September.  They 
had  been  gone  nine  months  and  had  traversed  nearly  ten  thousand 
miles. 

Their  home-coming  and  the  narrative  which  Barlowe  furnished  of 
their  experiences,  embellished  probably  by  Raleigh  in  order  to  add  to 
its  alluring  qualities,  made  something  of  a  sensation  at  Westminster, 
partly  because  of  the  novelty  of  the  voyage  and  partly  because  it  had 
been  promoted  by  a  courtier  who  was  rapidly  rising  to  the  summit  of 
the  queen's  favor.  Elizabeth  manifested  her  pleasure  by  naming  the 
new  country  "Virginia,"  granting  Raleigh  the  honor  of  knighthood, 
and  further  increasing  his  resources  and  influence.  He  was  on  the  flood- 
tide  of  prosperity  and  everything  seemed  to  contribute  to  his  success. 
He  became  a  member  of  parliament  from  Devonshire,  was  appointed 
warden  of  the  stannaries,  and  received  large  addition  of  land  from 
forfeited  estates  in  England  and  Ireland.  Thus  favored  and  with  the 
breath  of  the  sea  ever  in  his  nostrils,  he  planned  a  second  voyage  across 
the  waters.  A  colony  in  America  promised  to  be  the  outcome  of  his 
efforts. 

The  new  expedition  represented  to  a  remarkable  degree  the  two-fold 
motive  that  governed  in  all  their  western  undertakings  the  men  of  Eliza- 
bethan England.  Mingled  with  the  desire  to  attack  Spain  and  to  occupy 
territory  which  she  claimed  was  the  hope  of  extending  as  far  south  as 
possible  England's  hold  on  the  lands  of  the  J^ew  World.  To  effect  these 
ends  Raleigh  selected  as  the  leader  of  the  new  venture  Sir  Richard  Gren- 
ville  and  peopled  his  seven  ships  with  an  unusually  strong  body  of  men — 
gentlemen  and  others — ^more  than  a  hundred  in  number — all  of  whom 
he  despatched  from  Plymouth  on  April  9,  1585.  As  might  have  been 
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expected  from  tlie  man  whose  desperate  fight  in  the  Revenge,  six  years 
later,  is  a  famous  incident  in  Elizabethan  history,  Grenville  succeeded 
in  both  parts  of  his  undertaking.  He  seized  Spanish  frigates  laden  with 
goods  and  rich  freights  and  likewise  divers  Spaniards  whom  he  after- 
ward ransomed  for  good  round  sums,  and  he  deposited  Master  Ralph 
Lane  with  one  hundred  and  seven  captains,  gentlemen,  and  commoners 
on  Roanoke  island,  which  Lane  in  his  letter  to  Hakluyt  declared  to  be 
"the  goodliest  and  most  pleasing  territory  of  the  world,"  where  the  people 
were  "most  courteous  and  very  desirous  to  have  clothes.'^ 

Though  these  settlers  remained  on  the  island  for  a  year  and  explored 
the  adjacent  lands  and  waters  for  a  circuit  of  many  miles,  north,  west, 
and  south,  this  first  of  Raleigh's  colonizing  experiments  failed.  Lane 
did  not  possess  the  tenacity  and  force  of  will  which  later  enabled  John 
Smith  to  hold  together  the  Jamestown  settlement.  Despite  his  first  im- 
pressions, he  was  disquieted  because  he  could  find  neither  gold  mines  nor 
a  passage  to  the  South  Sea,  and  he  soon  became  convinced  that  the 
island  and  its  neighborhood  were  unfit  for  permanent  settlement  because 
they  possessed  no  satisfactory  harbor.  Hunger  and  troubles  with  the 
Indians  weakened  the  spirits  of  these  first  colonists  and  fearing  lest  help 
should  not  reach  them  from  England,  they  seized  the  opportunity  acci- 
dentally offered  by  the  arrival  of  Drake  off  the  coast  to  embark  for 
home.  Later  Grenville  returned  with  supplies  and  left  fifteen  men 
upon  the  island  in  order  to  retain  possession,  but  these  also  eventually 
disappeared,  having  been  killed  by  the  Indians  or  drowned  while  attempt- 
ing to  leave  the  island.  Thus  ended  a  hopeful  experiment ;  not  a  colony 
in  the  later  sense  of  the  word,  but  the  most  considerable  settlement  of 
Englishmen  in  America  that  the  world  had  thus  far  seen. 

Though  this  first  endeavor  had  come  to  nothing,  Raleigh  was  not  to 
be  turned  from  his  purpose,  and  for  the  moment  at  least  was  determined 
to  persevere.  He  bore  among  his  many  titles  that  of  "Lord  and  Governor 
of  Virginia'*  and  it  was  his  duty  to  make  his  title  and  patent  good. 
Moreover,  without  colonists  his  great  domain  in  America  would  be  of 
no  value,  and  if  it  remained  of  no  value  after  so  promising  a  beginning 
the  queen's  displeasure,  which  he  could  not  afford  to  incur,  would  cer- 
tainly be  vented  upon  him.  Therefore  he  gathered  his  resources  together 
for  a  new  enterprise,  which  was  destined  to  mark  the  first  attempt  to 
establish  on  American  soil  a  colony  possessing  within  itself  the  rudi- 
ments of  independent  life  and  government,  and  so  to  anticipate  that 
successful  colonizing  movement,  which  at  a  later  time  was  to  establish 
a  new  and  living  England  within  the  frontier  of  the  West. 

In  three  important  respects  was  Raleigh's  second  venture  an  advance 
upon  the  first.   In  the  first  place,  it  represented  a  different  combination 
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of  colonists.  Instead  of  men  of  the  rough  and  ready,  adventurous  type, 
Ealeigii  sent  men,  women,  and  children,  seemingly  of  a  more  domestic, 
peace-loving  sort,  thus  for  the  first  time  assuring  to  the  settlement  a 
continuity  of  family  life,  without  which  even  the  hest  equipped  of  com- 
munities is  bound  to  remain  always  an  artificial,  inorganic  group  of 
individuals.  Of  the  one  hundred  and  seventeen  persons  who  sailed  in 
the  three  ships  provided  for  them,  seventeen  were  women  and  nine  chil- 
dren, some  of  tender  age.  It  is  a  pity  that  we  do  not  know  more  of 
the  circumstances  under  which  this  company  was  brought  together  or 
how  it  was  that  seventeen  women — two  with  children  yet  unborn,  the 
first  of  their  sex  to  cross  the  Atlantic  from  England,  were  induced  to 
make  this  perilous  voyage.  Probably  John  White,  the  leader  whom 
Raleigh  selected,  was  the  responsible  agent  in  the  matter. 

In  the  second  place,  Raleigh  organized  a  definite  form  of  government, 
by  appointing  the  same  John  White  deputy  governor  under  himself  as 
chief,  with  twelve  others — all  from  the  class  of  gentlemen — as  assistants 
and  advisers  in  council.  There  is  ample  reason,  also,  to  believe  that  he 
drew  up  a  body  of  instructions,  stating  in  detail  the  conditions  under 
which  government  was  to  be  carried  on.  Unfortunately  these  instruc- 
tions have  not  been  preserved,  but  as  they  concerned  the  government  of 
the  "City  of  Raleigh  in  Virginia"  it  is  likely  that  they  were  designed 
to  reproduce,  in  a  measure,  the  borough  organization  of  England,  a  type 
essentially  different  from  the  military  system  which  Gilbert  had  at- 
tempted to  apply  in  ^Newfoundland  and  which  Lane  had  enforced  in  his 
first  settlement  at  Roanoke.  Though  there  is  nothing  to  show  that 
Raleigh  had  in  mind  anything  that  may  be  likened  to  popular  manage- 
ment of  affairs,  he  did  provide  for  something  that  promised  to  be  per- 
manent and  that  might  in  time  have  taken  on  a  popular  form. 

Lastly,  Raleigh  charged  White  to  find  for  the  colony  a  better  place 
than  Roanoke  island  had  shown  itself  to  be,  and  acting  probably  on  the 
information  which  Lane  had  furnished  and  on  the  advice  of  Hakluyt, 
who  in  December,  1586,  had  written  him  a  letter  to  that  effect,  instructed 
White  to  follow  the  coast  northward  to  Chesapeake  Bay  and  there  to 
find  a  satisfactory  site  for  the  city  and  fort  which  he  wished  to  become 
the  nucleus  of  his  new  propriety. 

Had  Raleigh's  plans  been  as  successfully  carried  out  as  they  were 
wisely  framed,  we  might  have  a  different  tale  to  tell  of  the  issue  of  the 
enterprise.  Perhaps  if  he  himself  could  have  led  the  colony  across  the 
waters,  sharing  its  hardships,  directing  its  activities,  and  exercising  his 
prerogatives  as  governor-in-chief,  he  would  have  won  imperishable  re- 
nown as  the  founder  of  the  first  English  colony  in  the  ISTew  World.  But 
this  was  not  to  be.  He  could  not  leave  England,  where  he  was  entangled 
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in  the  meslies  of  the  queen's  favor;  burdened  with  the  responsibilities 
of  the  wardenship  of  the  stannaries  and  the  vice-admiral  judgeship  of 
the  west ;  involved  in  land  schemes  in  Ireland ;  and  bound  to  his  post  as 
member  of  parliament.  He  was  dabbling  in  too  many  things,  was  con- 
cerned with  too  many  ventures,  and  was  trying  in  too  many  ways  to 
combine  gallantry  with  business  to  give  adequate  personal  attention  to 
his  interests  across  the  sea.  In  consequence,  his  colony  went  its  own 
way  to  its  own  undoing. 

ISTor  were  all  those  whom  Raleigh  selected  to  aid  him  in  his  colonial 
plans  gifted  with  the  qualities  of  wise  and  constructive  leadership. 
Grenville  had  shown  himself  hot-headed,  impatient,  and  rash;  Lane, 
though  energetic  and  resourceful  and  not  lacking  in  valor,  became  con- 
vinced of  the  unsuitableness  of  the  place,  could  find  neither  gold  nor 
passageways  to  the  South  Sea,  and  fearful  of  privation  and  suffering 
had  early  become  discouraged ;  and  finally  White,  deficient  in  executive 
ability  and  firmness  of  will,  allowed  himself  to  be  overruled  at  critical 
junctures,  and  displayed  bad  judgment  in  returning  to  England  a  month 
after  his  arrival,  leaving  the  colony  without  a  head.  Contrary  to 
Raleigh's  express  command,  the  landing  was  made  at  Roanoke,  which 
was  no  fit  place  for  a  colony  or  even  for  continuous  habitation,  while 
the  storms  of  Hatteras  were  a  menace  to  sailing  vessels  and  gave  to  the 
coast  an  evil  reputation  among  sailors.  According  to  White's  tale,  this 
initial  blunder  was  due  to  Simon  Fernando,  the  pilot,  who  by  refusing 
to  land  them  in  any  other  place  than  Roanoke  prevented  the  colonists 
from  going  to  the  Chesapeake,  but  whether  Simon  was  the  real  villain 
of  the  play,  a  great  villain  or  a  small  villain  or  a  villain  at  all,  we  do 
not  certainly  know.  The  charge  is  White's  and  White  had  some  need 
to  exculpate  himself. 

A  more  convincing  cause  of  failure  was  the  lack  of  supplies  from 
England.  The  landing  was  made  in  July,  1587 ;  in  August  White 
debarked,  and  not  for  four  years,  until  August,  1591,  did  he  see  again 
the  spot  where  he  had  left  his  company,  including  his  own  daughter, 
the  mother  of  the  first  English  child  born  in  America.  JSTo  colony  at 
this  early  period  could  have  held  out  against  such  neglect.  Had  the 
little  group  of  men  at  Jamestown  received  from  home  no  supplies 
whatever  between  1607  and  1611,  it  would  have  required  more  than  the 
efforts  of  John  Smith  or  any  one  else  to  have  kept  them  alive.  Even 
as  it  was  with  two  shiploads  of  supplies  arriving  and  new  colonists 
being  added  to  their  number,  the  Jamestown  settlers  were  reduced  by 
half  and  were  on  the  eve  of  returning  when  they  were  saved  by  the 
arrival  of  Delaware  and  his  ships  in  1610.  Starvation  was  the  arch- 
enemy of  the  early  colonists.     Those  of  Popham  in  1607  and  of  Robert 
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Grorges  in  1623  were  driven  back  to  England  by  fear  of  starvation, 
and  both  Jamestown  and  Plymouth  had  their  starving  times. 

But  why  were  supplies  not  forthcoming?  It  may  be,  as  has  been 
suggested  by  Mr.  Ballinger  in  his  address  before  this  society,  that  cap- 
tains and  sailors  were  afraid  of  the  coast  and  could  not  be  persuaded  to 
go  there,  even  on  so  humane  an  errand.  I  am  not  sure  that  the  argu- 
ment is  convincing.  The  ships  that  reached  Roanoke,  those  of  Amadas 
and  Barlowe,  Lane,  Drake,  Grenville,  and  White,  seem  to  have  had  no 
serious  difficulty  in  making  their  way,  and  there  is  nothing  to  show  that 
those  which  were  sent  to  the  rescue,  five  times  between  1588  and  1602, 
failed  in  their  mission  because  of  storms  and  danger  from  shipwreck. 
Grenville's  voyage  of  1588  was  drawn  off  on  a  prize  hunt  for  Spanish 
ships;  that  of  White  in  1591  was  also  delayed  by  a  search  for  plunder; 
while  the  three  that  followed  took  the  Southern  route  and  "performed 
nothing,"  some  following  "their  own  profit  elsewhere"  and  others  return- 
ing "with  frivolous  allegations."  That  of  1602,  under  Samuel  Mace, 
"a  very  sufficient  mariner  and  honest,  sober  man,  who  had  been  twice 
before  in  Virginia,"  was  deterred,  it  is  true,  by  fear  of  shipwreck,  but 
only  because  his  ship  had  already  suffered  damage.  Even  Raleigh  him- 
self, who  in  1595  went  in  person  on  his  first  expedition  to  Guiana,  to 
seek  a  new  realm  for  his  queen  and  to  pour  into  her  lap  the  golden  fruit 
of  the  Indies,  seems  never  to  have  dreamed  of  turning  aside  to  discover 
the  whereabouts  of  his  lost  settlers.  It  is  difficult  to  believe  that  the 
seamen  of  Elizabeth's  day  were  deterred  from  a  work  of  rescue  by  fear 
or  timidity  or  were  possessed  of  a  spirit  so  at  variance  with  the  tradi- 
tions of  the  British  race.  It  was  not  the  fear  of  shipwreck  that  sacri- 
ficed the  colonists  of  Roanoke,  but  the  terrible  allurement  of  wealth 
and  the  no  less  terrible  hatred  of  the  Spaniards,  "that  cruel  and  inso- 
lent nation,"  that  "nation  of  ravenous  straungers  which  more  greedily 
thirst  after  English  bloud  than  after  the  lives  of  anie  other  people  of 
Europe." 

The  simple  truth  is  that  the  chivalrous  attempts  which  Gilbert  and 
Raleigh  made  to  plant  colonies  in  the  IS'ew  World  were  inopportune  and 
premature.  They  represented  an  idea  for  which  the  time  had  not  yet 
come.  England  before  the  age  of  Elizabeth  had  been  too  poor  to 
indulge  in  colonization  and  too  weak  to  risk  the  encounter  with  Spain. 
Victory  over  the  hated  enemy  had  first  to  be  won  before  colonization 
could  be  successfully  undertaken.  The  passion  that  stirred  men's  souls 
was  not  a  desire  for  peaceful  expansion;  it  was  a  warlike  zeal  born 
of  the  indignation  that  men  felt  because  of  the  %loudy  and  injurious 
designs  of  the  Spaniards,"  "purposed  and  practiced  against  all  Chris- 
tian  princes,   over   whom   they  seek  unlawful  and   ungodly   rule   and 
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empery."  During  tlie  years  from  1580  to  1596  this  passion  was  at  its 
height,  and  until  its  intensity  were  relieved  by  the  breaking  of  the  Span- 
ish power,  successful  colonization  was  impossible.  During  these  years 
every  expedition  that  set  forth  from  English  shores  took  on  a  semi- 
piratical  form,  seeking  booty,  capturing  ships,  or  otherwise  wreaking 
a  Crusader's  vengeance  on  the  despoilers  of  the  world's  peace.  The 
very  ships  that  had  been  sent  to  rescue  the  lost  colonists  felt  it  a  part 
of  their  stern  but  patriotic  duty  to  "spoil  the  Egyptians,"  even  while 
pursuing  their  errand  of  mercy.  Making  war  with  Spain  and  not  the 
planting  of  colonies  was  the  motive  determining  the  direction  of  Eliza- 
bethan activities,  and  for  seventy  years  after  the  Armada,  even  while 
successful  colonization  was  well  under  way,  this  war  was  relentlessly 
pursued,  not  by  kings  but  by  adventurous  captains,  merchants,  and 
trading  companies,  as  a  well  defined  part  of  the  parliamentary  and 
Puritan  policy,  until  the  menace  of  Spanish  supremacy  was  removed 
and  England  obtained  a  permanent  hold  upon  some  of  the  richest  parts 
of  the  declining  Spanish  empire. 

Even  if  the  spirit  of  the  time  had  been  favorable  to  colonization,  it 
is  doubtful  if  Raleigh  would  ever  have  appreciated  or  understood  the 
difficulties  of  the  problem  that  confronted  him  or  envisaged  the  part 
that  colonies  were  to  play  in  England's  imperial  career.  One  function 
of  a  colony,  he  believed,  was  to  serve  as  a  weapon  wherewith  to  humble 
the  pretensions  of  Spain  and  to  press  the  claims  of  England  to  a  part  of 
the  world  that  Spain  was  appropriating  to  herself.  It  is  true  that 
later  he  beheld,  as  in  a  vision,  the  planting  of  a  new  England  in  the 
West,  when  he  wrote  to  Robert  Cecil,  just  before  his  ruin,  "I  shall  yet 
live  to  see  it  an  Inglishe  nation,"  but  it  is  hard  to  reconcile  his  words 
with  his  own  efforts  wasted  in  trying  to  find  in  Guiana  the  mines  of 
Manoa  or  with  his  persistent  pursuit  of  the  golden  quarry  of  Spain. 
It  may  be  that  an  adequate  explanation  lies  not  only  in  his  great  enmity 
for  Spain  but  also  in  the  tragedy  of  his  own  career  and  shattered  for- 
tunes, and  that  had  circumstances  been  otherv/ise  he  might  have  carried 
his  colonizing  plans  to  completion.  But  the  fact  remains  that  despite 
the  magnanimity  and  courage  with  which  for  the  time  being  he  pursued 
his  self-appointed  task,  he  was  never  sufficiently  tenacious  of  purpose 
to  follow  any  scheme,  colonizing  or  other,  to  the  end  which  success 
demanded.  His  activity  took  on  a  myriad  of  forms,  in  which  a  craving 
for  fame  and  publicity  was  a  ruling  influence.  He  was  never  imbued 
with  the  loftiness  of  design  or  the  singleness  of  resolve  that  character- 
ized the  efforts  of  Calvert  or  Penn,  or  even  of  Shaftesbury,  and  as 
later  events  were  to  show  the  transplanting  and  successful  rooting  of 
a  colony  in  America  demanded  something  more  than  the  equipping  of 
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ships  and  the  transporting  of  colonists.  It  required  the  religious  zeal 
of  the  Pilgrims  and  Puritans,  the  continuous  and  persistent  efforts  of 
the  Calverts,  the  Penns,  and  the  Carolina  proprietors,  and  the  wealth 
and  organized  cooperation  of  the  capitalistic  classes  of  England.  When 
compared  with  the  settlements  of  New  England,  Maryland,  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  the  Carolinas,  Raleigh's  experiments  in  colonization  seem 
but  half-hearted  endeavors,  in  which  both  skill  and  material  were 
lacking. 

I  have  spoken  of  the  wealth  and  organized  cooperation  of  the  capi- 
talistic classes  of  England  as  a  factor  in  colonization.  The  subject  is 
important  as  disclosing  another  aspect  of  the  situation  in  Raleigh's 
time  to  which  attention  must  be  directed,  for  without  the  resources  of 
accumulated  wealth  neither  courage,  persistence,  nor  religious  zeal 
could  have  been  of  much  avail.  The  resources  of  the  men  of  the  old 
landed  classes,  who  were  dependent  for  their  support  on  the  proceeds 
of  their  feudal  possessions,  were  wholly  inadequate  to  meet  the  expense 
of  promoting  Western  settlement.  To  colonize  America  required  the 
support  not  merely  of  those  who  were  lords  of  the  soil,  wage  earners  of 
the  towns,  and  tenants  on  the  manorial  estates;  it  required  also  the 
active  participation  of  the  rich  bourgeoisie,  a  class  hardly  existent  at  the 
beginning  of  the  Tudor  period,  but  now  rapidly  rising  into  political 
and  commercial  importance,  ready  to  invest  their  reserves  of  capital 
in  various  forms  of  profit-bearing  enterprise.  Hitherto  they  had  spent 
their  wealth  in  acquiring  landed  properties  in  England,  outfitting  ships 
for  piratical  ventures  against  the  Spaniards,  and  organizing  companies 
for  the  prosecution  of  trade  and  commerce — companies  that  had  oper- 
ated chiefly  in  old  and  settled  countries,  along  the  Mediterranean,  the 
ISTorth  Sea,  and  the  Baltic,  where  trade,  not  land  or  colonies,  was  the 
object.  But  up  to  this  time  they  had  not  been  impressed  with  the 
importance  of  colonization  in  the  New  World  as  offering  opportunities 
for  profitable  investment. 

Both  Gilbert  and  Raleigh  recognized  the  growing  influence  of  this 
moneyed  class  and  endeavored  to  enlist  its  aid  in  furthering  their  under- 
takings. In  a  measure  Gilbert  was  successful,  though  he  obtained  his 
chief  support  from  gentlemen  of  his  own  rank.  Raleigh  depended  on 
his  own  resources,  until  in  1589,  two  years  after  the  failure  of  his  last 
expedition,  apparently  realizing  that  his  own  career  as  a  colonizer  was 
at  an  end,  he  made  over  some  of  the  privileges  of  his  patent  to  nineteen 
merchants  of  London,  organized  as  a  voluntary  association  for  the  pur- 
pose of  furnishing  merchandise,  munitions,  victuals,  and  other  commodi- 
ties, in  exchange  for  rights  of  trade  and  other  perquisites.  Hoping  to 
gain  their  cooperation  in  carrying  on  what  he  had  already  accomplished, 
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he  gave  them  £100,  admitted  them  to  the  freedom  of  his  "city  of 
Raleigh/^  granted  them  "free  trade  and  traffic  for  all  manner  of  mer- 
chandize or  commodities  whatever"  in  his  seigniory  of  Virginia,  and 
promised  to  obtain  for  them,  if  he  could,  legal  incorporation  as  a  trad- 
ing company  under  royal  letters  patent.  But  there  is  no  evidence  to 
show  that  the  merchants  were  ever  incorporated  or  attempted  to  act  in 
any  way  under  the  agreement. 

The  time  for  a  trading  company  to  take  the  lead  in  colonizing 
America  had  not  come,  but  it  is  a  significant  fact  that  some  of  those  to 
whom  Raleigh  turned  as  cooperators  in  his  enterprise  became  members 
of  the  Virginia  Company  of  London,  chartered  in  1606,  under  whose 
auspices  Jamestown  was  settled.  Knowledge  of  America  and  interest 
in  its  development  grew  rapidly  in  these  intervening  years  and  we  are 
probably  justified  in  considering  Raleigh's  association  of  merchants 
as  the  forerunner,  if  not  the  nucleus,  of  the  greater  company  to  come. 
At  any  rate  that  group  of  men,  recruited  largely  from  the  middle  class 
and  representative  of  a  new  ideal  of  national  progress,  free  from  the  tra- 
ditions and  prejudices  of  the  feudal  lords,  marks  the  beginning  of  a  new 
era  of  colonizing  activity.  The  interest  which  the  merchants  took  at 
this  time  reached  its  climax  in  the  seventeenth  century,  when  between 
1606  and  1670  a  series  of  great  trading  companies  was  organized  for  the 
purpose  of  utilizing  the  resources  of  the  ]^ew  World  from  Hudson  Bay 
to  the  Amazon.  It  foreshadowed  likewise  the  conspicuous  part  which 
the  mercantile  class  was  to  play  in  shaping  the  relations  between  the 
colonists  and  the  mother  country  in  the  eighteenth  century,  when  the 
prosperity  of  the  merchants  and  the  promotion  of  colonial  trade  became 
the  leading  influences  determining  England's  colonial  policy.  Raleigh 
saw  the  value  of  middle  class  support  and  anticipated  that  combination 
of  capital,  commerce,  and  the  colonies  which  was  to  become  the  main- 
spring of  England's  colonial  and  commercial  greatness ;  but  he  saw  it 
as  a  hope  rather  than  a  fulfillment,  for  not  until  the  next  century  was 
capital  ready  to  face  the  colonial  problem.  Raleigh  lived  to  see  the 
dawn  of  the  new  day,  but  at  that  time  his  own  active  interest  in  coloni- 
zation had  passed  away  forever.  Though  Raleigh  foresaw,  as  with  the 
eye  of  a  prophet,  the  importance  of  the  IsTew  World  as  a  land  not  of  gold 
but  of  living  men;  though  he  appreciated  the  value  of  permanent 
settlements  inhabited  by  people  cultivating  the  soil,  and  producing  raw 
materials  for  the  benefit  of  the  mother  country ;  and  though  he  forecast 
one  phase  of  England's  future  Avhen  he  wrote,  "He  that  rules  the  sea, 
rules  the  commerce  of  the  world,  and  to  him  that  rules  the  commerce 
of  the  world  belongs  the  treasure  of  the  world  and  indeed  the  world 
itself,"  nevertheless  he  could  conjure  up  no  vision  of  the  political  desti- 
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nies  of  America  or  of  the  democracy  and  popular  self-government  that 
were  to  be.  He  was  himself  an  aristocrat,  a  member  of  the  small 
landed  class  of  the  feudal  type,  and  he  was  hedged  in  by  all  the  sympa- 
thies and  limitations  of  his  order.  The  nation  that  he  pictured  in 
America  was  modeled  on  the  English  nation  that  he  knew,  a  nation  in 
w^hich  institutional  life  was  still  feudal  and  in  which  social,  industrial, 
and  tenurial  relations  were  shot  through  and  through  with  the  ideas  and 
practices  of  class  and  caste.  He  was  no  Utopian,  as  was  Sir  Thomas 
More,  no  religious  and  political  radical,  as  was  the  Puritan,  no  reformer 
even,  as  was  the  parliamentarian  under  the  Stuarts.  His  England  was 
manorial  England  and  his  America  would  have  been  a  manorial 
America  likewise.  He  never  conceived  of  conditions  in  political  and 
social  life  that  were  other  than  those  of  which  he  had  learned  from 
the  past  or  with  which  he  was  familiar  as  one  who  had  lived  in 
England  during  the  reign  of  Elizabeth. 

It  is  singular  that  in  his  writings  upon  government,  such  as  the 
Maxims  of  State,  the  Cabinet-Council,  and  the  Prerogative  of  Parlia- 
ments, Raleigh  should  have  made  no  reference  to  a  political  future  simi- 
lar to  that  which  he  foretold  on  the  commercial  side.  Though  he  dis- 
coursed at  length  on  the  rules  and  axioms  of  a  "popular  state,"  talked 
about  democracies,  "where  all  the  people  have  power  and  authority- 
sovereign,"  and  believed  that  "in  every  just  state  some  part  of  the  gov- 
ernment ought  to  be  imparted  to  the  people,"  he  never  advanced  in 
political  thought  beyond  the  practices  of  the  government  under  which 
he  lived  and  in  which,  as  a  member  of  parliament,  he  took  his  part. 
The  patent  that  he  obtained  from  his  queen,  like  that  which  Gilbert  had 
obtained  before  him,  created  a  great  feudal  estate  in  America,  a  pro- 
prietary domain  or  seigniory,  of  which  he  was  to  be  the  absolute  lord 
and  governor-in-chief.  To  him  as  lord,  his  colonists  were  to  owe  hom- 
age and  fealty,  rents  and  payments,  suits  and  services,  and  all  those  other 
incidents  of  tenure  that  characterized  manorial  lordship  in  the  England 
of  his  time.  To  him  as  governor,  acting  either  directly  or  through  the 
deputy  governor  and  council  whom  he  appointed  to  serve  in  the  colony, 
was  entrusted  the  law-making  powers,  without  restraint,  as  long  as  the 
laws  were  not  contrary  to  those  of  England.  In  his  mind,  the  "great 
city  of  Raleigh"  was  probably  intended  to  be,  as  nearly  as  conditions 
would  allow,  similar  in  its  organization  to  an  English  borough  on  a  seig- 
niorial demesne,  subject  to  the  higher  authority  of  himself  as  lord,  and 
dependent  on  him  and  his  successors  for  all  its  rights  and  privileges. 
To  him  a  colony  was  not  a  state  but  a  feudal  palatinate. 

Though  we  know  nothing  in  detail  of  what  Raleigh  wished  his 
colony  to  be,  these  essential  particulars  are  enough  to  show  that  he 
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stands  with  Gilbert  as  tlie  first  of  that  long  line  of  English  and  Scottish 
noblemen  who  desired  to  reproduce  in  the  New  World  the  institutions 
of  their  order  and  to  colonize  America  after  the  feudal  plan.  Gorges, 
Stirling,  Calvert,  the  Carolina  proprietors,  and  even  Penn  himself,  are 
among  those  who  sought  proprietary  domains  in  America,  wherein  to 
enforce  some  at  least  of  the  seigniorial  practices  of  England.  Raleigh's 
ideas,  as  far  as  we  kno^w  what  they  were,  were  similar  to  those  which 
Shaftesbury  and  Locke  worked  out  for  the  Carolina  settlements  nearly 
a  century  later.  Whether  Ealeigh  would  have  been  as  determined  as 
were  the  Carolina  proprietors  to  force  their  scheme  on  the  unwilling 
colonists  we  cannot  say,  but  it  is  at  least  safe  to  conclude  that  in  the 
end  his  fate  would  have  been  the  same  as  their's  and  that  his  seigniory 
would  have  developed,  as  did  that  of  the  Calverts  in  Maryland,  into 
a  self-governing  colony.  Feudal  institutions  in  a  frontier  country  made 
no  appeal  to  transplanted  Englishmen  and  in  all  cases  in  America  gave 
way  gradually  but  none  the  less  completely  to  the  influence  of  an  unfav- 
orable environment  and  the  popular  demand  for  free  institutions  and 
a  share  in  government.  Probably  he  who  could  write  "The  people 
therefore  in  these  latter  ages  are  no  less  to  be  pleased  than  the  peers" 
and  "the  power  of  the  nobility  now  being  withered  and  the  power  of  the 
people  in  the  flower  the  care  to  content  them  would  not  be  neglected" 
would  have  done  nothing  to  hinder  the  process. 

Such  is  the  place  which  Raleigh  occupies  in  the  history  of  American 
colonization.  He  was  more  than  an  heroic  figure  in  an  heroic  age.  He 
was  more  than  an  Elizabethan  courtier  possessed  of  versatility,  ambition, 
and  love  of  action.  He  was  the  first  to  demonstrate  the  practicability 
of  transporting  English  men  and  women  overseas  to  find  new  homes  on 
a  new  soil.  His  colony  of  husbands  and  wives,  mothers  and  nursing 
children,  in  which  births  took  place,  baptisms  were  performed,  letters 
written,  and  tokens  sent,  where  peaceful  industry  prevailed  and  order 
reigned,  represents  a  new  departure  in  English  history,  a  type  of  coloniz- 
ing community  hitherto  unknown  to  Englishmen,  a  sign  of  good  omen 
amid  the  warlike  and  lawless  annals  of  the  time.  The  experiment  was 
premature  and  never  received  the  test  of  continuance,  but  it  was 
planned  in  the  spirit  of  wisdom  and  its  failure  was  the  failure  of  cir- 
cumstance. Just  how  much  it  contributed  to  the  later  and  successful 
enterprise  we  may  not  conjecture,  but  it  is  difiicult  to  believe  that  its 
lessons  were  forgotten  by  those  who  renewed  the  experiment  twenty 
years  later.  The  efforts  of  Gilbert  and  Raleigh  and  the  Virginia  com- 
pany of  London  seem  to  follow  each  other  as  related  parts  of  a  common 
movement.  The  city  of  Raleigh  was  in  very  truth  the  forerunner  of 
the  city  of  James,  and  had  the  settlement  at  Roanoke  survived  the 
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blows  of  an  unkindly  fortune  it  might  have  achieved  fame  as  the  oldest 
of  the  many  plantations  of  Englishmen  in  the  Western  world,  from 
which  has  sprung  the  United  States  of  America. 

But  in  the  last  analysis,  Raleigh  is  to  us  more  than  a  colonizer;  he 
stands  as  the  representative  of  a  great  union,  the  union  of  the  English- 
speaking  peoples.  He  was  the  first  Englishman  to  identify  himself 
with  English  life  on  American  soil  and  so  to  become  a  part  of  the  life 
of  both  nations.  He  typifies  in  a  remote  age  and  under  other  circum- 
stances that  relationship  between  England  and  America,  which  under 
many  guises — colonial  subjection,  war  and  enmity,  and  a  century  of 
peace — has  at  last  become  a  bond  of  fraternal  understanding  and  intel- 
lectual companionship. 

There  is  a  singular  likeness  between  the  England  of  Raleigh's  day 
and  the  America  of  the  present.  Under  Elizabeth  England  was  rising 
to  the  status  of  a  nation  and,  throwing  oif  her  insularity,  was  preparing 
to  play  her  part,  as  America  is  now  doing,  in  the  affairs  of  a  larger 
world.  The  boy,  Walter,  sitting  on  the  beach  at  Budleigh  Salverton 
and  hearing  as  in  an  ectasy  the  call  to  overseas  adventure  is  paralleled 
by  the  thousands  of  young  Americans  crossing  these  same  seas  to  share 
in  the  adventure  of  a  World  War  in  lands  to  many  almost  as  unknown 
as  was  America  to  the  young  Elizabethan;  while  the  Spanish  autocracy 
and  power  were  to  the  Englishman  of  that  day  as  hated  and  feared  as 
ever  has  been  the  German  autocracy  and  military  might  to  American  or 
ally  in  the  past  four  years.  Raleigh's  words  against  Spain  might  well 
have  been  written  against  the  Germany  that  we  have  known  too  well. 
"It  is  a  marvell,"  he  wrote,  "that  the  Spaniards  should  seeke  by  false 
and  slandrous  pamphlets,  advisees,  and  letters  to  cover  their  own  losse 
and  to  derogate  from  others  their  due  honours."  "Thus  it  hath  pleased 
God  to  fight  for  us  and  to  defend  the  justice  of  our  cause  against  the 
ambicious  and  bloudy  pretences  of  the  Spaniards,  who  seeking  to  devour 
all  nations  are  themselves  devoured." 

Thus  under  Raleigh's  guidance  and  in  circumstances  that  have  some 
striking  points  of  similarity  with  those  of  the  present  was  the  first 
living  connection  made  between  England  and  America.  Since  that 
time,  three  centuries  and  more  ago,  England,  the  mother,  has  grown 
from  a  small  kingdom  into  a  world  power  and  America,  the  child,  has 
risen  from  infancy  to  a  manhood  possessed  of  marvellous  strength  and 
resources.  Side  by  side,  during  the  past  year,  have  these  two  nations 
fought  in  defence  of  common  ideals  of  humanity  and  government, 
ideals  derived  from  a  common  source,  and  upheld  by  a  common  will  and 
tenacity  of  purpose.  Through  the  exigencies  of  time  and  events,  and 
despite  organized  opposition  and  hostile  propaganda,  there  has  come 
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into  existence  an  Anglo-American  fraternity,  committed  to  ttie  mainte- 
nance of  political  liberty,  higli  standards  of  social  justice,  and  a  perma- 
nent peace.  This  unity  of  Englisli-speaking  peoples  of  tlie  world,  fore- 
shadowed in  Raleigh's  efforts  at  colonization  and  finally  consummated 
in  battle  with  the  German  colossus,  is  the  surest  guarantee  that  we  have 
today  of  the  preservation  of  the  ideals  for  which  the  war  against  brute 
force  and  military  autocracy  is  now  being  fought  and  won. 
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England  and  the  Birth  of  the  American  Nation 

By  William  Thomas  Laprade 
Professor  of  History  in  Trinity  College 

The  date  of  a  daugter's  birth  is  ordinarily  a  time  of  joy  for  a  mother, 
and,  on  the  recurring  anniversaries,  the  pains  of  travail  are  forgotten 
in  the  parental  satisfaction  that  another  woman  is  growing  up  to  share 
her  life.  On  these  occasions  the  mother  is  increasingly  glad  that  she 
endured  the  pain  and  gave  of  herself  in  order  that  the  child  might  be 
born ;  the  daughter,  at  the  same  time,  becomes  more  keenly  conscious  of 
her  indebtedness  to  the  one  who  has  made  her  existence  possible  and  who 
has  inspired  her  youth.  This  happens  constantly  in  ordinary  life,  and 
we  accept  it  as  a  part  of  the  natural  order  of  things;  when  the  case  is 
different,  we  conclude  that  the  conditions  are  abnormal. 

In  the  last  years  of  the  eighteenth  century  a  new  English  nation  was 
born.  The  mother  had  taken  every  reasonable  precaution  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  child  in  the  prenatal  period ;  the  birth  throes  were  lacking 
in  unusual  severety  for  either  mother  or  child,  l^evertheless,  the 
mother  and  daughter  became  estranged  as  a  result  of  the  pains  attend- 
ing the  birth  and  have  never  become  entirely  reconciled.  What  is  the 
explanation  of  this  unnatural  state  of  affairs  ?  This  paper  is  an  attempt 
to  suggest  a  part  of  the  answer  to  that  question.  Perhaps  nothing  will 
be  said  that  is  new.  The  only  excuse  for  saying  it  at  all  is  the  impera- 
tive necessity  that  mother  and  daughter  come  together  more  intimately 
in  this  time  of  stress  and  difficulty  in  order  to  perform  a  common  task. 

Perhaps  it  is  as  well  to  understand  in  the  outset  that  a  child  is  not  the 
issue  of  a  single  parent.  The  young  American  nation  is  the  eldest 
daughter  of  the  marriage  of  her  mother,  England,  to  the  primeval 
American  continent,  a  spouse  of  the  cave  man  variety,  unconventional 
and  domineering.  From  the  very  time  when  she  was  first  conscious  of 
the  existence  of  the  new  life,  the  mother  began  to  cherish  dreams  for  her 
offspring  based  on  the  prevailing  conventions  of  the  time  and  to  have 
definite  expectations  and  plans  for  this  child  to  whom  she  was  giving  so 
largely  of  her  own  life.  The  trouble  about  these  hopes  was,  the  infant 
also  had  in  its  veins  the  blood  of  a  rugged  father,  accustomed  to  the 
freedom  of  broad  valleys,  impatient  of  the  restraints  to  which  the 
mother's  people  had  habitually  submitted,  and  possessed  of  many  primi- 
tive characteristics  acquired  by  hard  experience  in  dense  forests  and 
wild  solitudes. 

All  too  soon  after  the  birth  of  the  daughter,  indeed  almost  at  the  very 
date  itself  J  the  father  and  mother  were  estranged  and  the  child  by  force 
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of  circumstances  and  by  the  arbitrament  of  war  was  entrusted  to  tbe 
father.  In  consequence,  she  became  alienated  from  ber  mother  and 
increasingly  more  in  sympathy  with  the  parent  to  whom  she  looked  for 
daily  inspiration.  'Not  until  comparatively  recent  years  has  she 
learned  to  know  her  mother  better  and  to  appreciate  that  the  trouble 
between  her  parents  in  the  beginning  was  a  lack  of  sympathetic  under- 
standing and  little  deliberate  intention  to  hurt  on  either  side.  This 
paper  will  have  accomplished  its  purpose  if  it  states  in  simple  terms 
some  of  the  reasons  for  this  misunderstanding. 

But  if  we  are  to  make  progress  in  that  direction  perhaps  we  would 
better  come  immediately  to  the  point.  One  of  the  fundamental  diffi- 
culties was  that  in  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries  England 
herself  had  by  no  means  reached  her  full  stature  as  a  nation.  This  very 
marriage  with  America  was  undertaken  purely  as  an  experiment  for  the 
purpose  of  expanding  and  enriching  the  national  life  of  the  mother 
country  and  with  no  conscious  expectation  whatever  that  a  daughter 
nation  would  be  born  who  would  in  the  course  of  time  develop  indi- 
vidual peculiarities  and  demand  a  large  share  of  independent  action. 
Being  in  the  period  of  her  own  youth  and  busy  with  the  problems  of  her 
own  life,  England,  like  many  another  young  mother  who  has  found  her- 
self about  to  have  a  child  which  she  has  not  purposed  or  foreseen,  pur- 
sued her  accustomed  method  of  ordering  the  family  affairs  purely  as 
her  own  personal  interests  and  inclinations  seemed  to  dictate.  The 
natural  outcome  at  the  birth  of  the  child,  we  have  seen.  Since  that 
time,  the  same  mother  has  given  birth  to  other  children,  one  of  them 
from  the  same  marriage,  and  has  retained  their  affection  to  a  remarka- 
ble degree.     But  the  eldest  sister  has  remained  outside  the  family  circle. 

We  must  escape  from  this  figure,  however,  if  we  are  to  make  progress 
with  the  discussion  in  an  orthodox  fashion.  The  point  in  all  that  has 
been  said  is  trite  and  obvious,  and  yet  its  neglect  is  the  source  of  much  of 
the  misunderstanding  of  the  American  Revolution  that  survives  in  most 
of  our  school  histories  even  to  this  day.  To  put  it  in  simple  terms,  there 
were  two  sides  to  the  quarrel  that  led  to  American  independence,  and 
few  of  the  things  on  either  side  can  be  classed  as  wholly  right  or  wrong. 
The  conclusion  depends  largely  on  whether  you  approach  the  question 
from  the  point  of  view  of  a  loyal  Englishman  or  of  a  patriotic  Colonial. 

Englishmen  naturally  remembered  that  the  colonies  had  been  estab- 
lished by  the  expenditure  of  much  English  treasure  and  effort  for  the 
avowed  purpose  of  enriching  the  economic  life  of  the  mother  country. 
What  other  sort  of  compensation  could  be  expected  for  all  they  had  cost 
from  the  date  of  their  foundation  through  the  wars  and  other  enter- 
prises necessary  to  insure  their  growth  and  to  defend  them  from  hostile 
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neighbors?  Would  it  not  have  been  absurd  for  England  to  be  at  so 
great  expense  to  have  colonies  and  then  to  leave  other  nations  free  to 
exploit  them  on  equal  terms  with  herself?  The  Navigation  Acts,  from 
their  incipiency  to  their  furthest  ramification,  therefore,  were  a  natural 
outgrowth  of  the  very  purposes  for  which  the  colonies  had  been  estab- 
lished and  defended.  Furthermore,  it  was  just  as  natural  that  the 
mother  country  should  not  wish  the  colonies  themselves  to  become  her 
rivals  in  the  commercial  world  instead  of  adding  to  her  strength  by 
supplying  raw  materials  and  serving  as  a  market  for  her  products. 
Consequently,  from  the  point  of  view  of  England,  the  laws  limiting  the 
industries  of  the  colonies  were  as  essential  to  a  well  ordered  colonial 
policy  as  were  the  I^Tavigation  Acts  themselves. 

All  of  these  laws  were  inherent  in  the  very  principle  that  had  led  to 
the  establishment  of  the  colonies.  But  for  more  than  a  century  after 
the  foundation  of  the  colonies  the  young  mother  nation  herself  was 
struggling  for  existence  against  the  efforts  of  a  foreign  dynasty  to 
enthrall  her  in  the  bonds  of  absolutism.  As  a  result,  through  the  period 
of  the  Puritan  and  English  Revolutions  and  the  Stuart  uprising  of  the 
first  half  of  the  eighteenth  century,  the  colonies  were  left  largely  to 
their  own  devices.  In  the  same  period  and  afterwards  they  had  con- 
stantly to  be  defended  from  hostile  natives  and  from  rivals  ambitious 
to  possess  them.  ISTot  until  after  1763  was  the  mother  country  in  a  posi- 
tion to  reap  what  she  naturally  regarded  as  the  legitimate  returns  on  her 
large  investments  in  treasure  and  effort.  It  is  easy  to  understand  her 
surprise  when  she  found  that  instead  of  the  anticipated  profitable  serv- 
ant she  had  nurtured  at  so  great  pains  a  rebellious  child  who  now 
ungratefully  declined  to  perform  the  tasks  imposed. 

This  notion  that  the  colonies  existed  primarily  for  the  profit  of  the 
mother  country  was  fundamental  in  the  minds  of  British  statesmen, 
even  of  those  who  framed  the  policies  that  culminated  in  the  American 
Revolution.  It  was  stated  succinctly  by  a  memorialist  in  the  year  the 
Seven  Years  War  ended:  "The  British  colonies  are  to  be  regarded  in 
no  other  light,  but  as  subservient  to  the  commerce  of  their  mother 
country;  the  colonists  are  merely  factors  for  the  purposes  of  trade,  and 
in  all  considerations  concerning  the  colonies,  this  must  be  always  the 
leading  idea."  Even  the  elder  Pitt,  the  supposed  friend  of  the  colonies, 
said  in  his  famous  speech  on  the  Stamp  Act,  "that  if  the  Americans 
should  manufacture  a  lock  of  wool  or  a  horseshoe,  he  would  fill  their 
ports  with  ships  and  their  towns  with  troops." 

ISTaturally,  the  mother  country  did  not  expect  the  colonies  to  submit 
to  these  conditions  without  reciprocal  favors.  And  so  everybody  in 
Great  Britain  who  needed  these  products  was  obliged  to  smoke  Colonial 
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tobacco,  to  eat  Colonial  sugar,  and  to  use  Colonial  tar.  "I  perfectly 
agree  with  you,"  wrote  George  Grenville,  "that  we  ought  to  take  our 
materials  for  our  manufactures  from  our  colonies,  although  we  should 
pay  higher  prices  for  them  or  be  obliged  to  reduce  the  price  of  them  to 
our  manufacturers  by  bounties." 

The  Seven  Years  War,  with  the  resulting  acquisition  of  Canada,  and 
the  Indian  wars  that  followed  immediately  thereafter,  made  it  impera- 
tive that  Great  Britain  devise  some  means  of  imperial  defense  in 
America.  An  unsuccessful  attempt  had  been  made  in  1754  to  induce 
the  colonies  to  unite  and  organize  machinery  of  their  own  for  this  pur- 
pose. Moreover,  in  the  course  of  the  war  with  France  the  colonies  had 
been  slow  in  doing  their  share,  and  some  of  them  had  fallen  short  of 
their  obligations.  It  was  clear,  therefore,  that  the  mother  country 
herself  would  have  to  do  whatever  was  to  be  done.  It  was  equally  as 
clear  that  it  was  the  plain  duty  of  the  colonies  to  bear  a  part  of  the 
financial  burden  which  the  defensive  machinery  would  entail.  Indeed, 
most  of  the  thoughtful  Colonials  recognized  the  force  of  this  obligation. 

But  at  the  time  they  were  framing  acts  for  collecting  the  share  of 
the  colonies  in  these  expenses,  the  home  authorities  were  also  seeking 
to  devise  machinery  to  enforce  the  fundamental  laws  on  which  the 
Colonial  system  itself  rested.  Admiralty  courts  were  set  up  in  the  colo- 
nies and  customs  officials  were  sent  from  home,  much  to  the  vexation 
of  the  Colonial  traders,  since  they  interfered  seriously  with  the  illegal 
trade  of  the  Colonials  with  countries  outside  of  the  British  empire.  The 
passage  of  the  Stamp  Act  under  these  circumstances  stirred  the  latent 
dissatisfaction  of  the  people,  and  the  discontent  spread  until  it  included 
almost  all  the  important  regulations  embraced  in  the  Colonial  system. 

l^obody  will  accuse  the  English  statesmen  responsible  for  the  Colonial 
policies  of  the  next  few  years  of  displaying  an  overabundance  of  tact 
or  insight.  This  apparent  stupidity  resulted  in  part  from  the  uncer- 
tain political  conditions  at  home.  The  British  national  spirit,  which 
had  cast  off  its  swaddling  clothes  in  the  time  of  the  Tudors  and  had  been 
strong  enough  to  resist  the  attempts  of  the  first  James  and  first  Charles 
to  destroy  it,  flaming  forth  triumphantly  in  the  Puritan  Revolution  and 
later  making  its  will  a  part  of  English  law  in  the  Bill  of  Rights,  had 
found  little  to  resist  it  under  the  first  two  Georges  except  the  threat  of 
the  return  of  the  Stuarts.  But  George  III,  tutored  by  a  kinsman  of 
the  house  of  Stuart,  was  now  seeking  to  curb  this  independent  national- 
ism and  to  make  the  dynasty  a  stronger  force  in  the  government  of  the 
kingdom.  From  1760  to  the  end  of  the  century  this  struggle  of  the 
king  and  all  the  friends  he  could  muster  or  buy  against  the  ruling  group, 
descended  from  the  families  that  had  made  good  the  independence  of  the 
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nation  from  the  Stuarts,  continued;  other  matters  took  a  subordinate 
place  as  long  as  this  fundamental  question  was  to  the  fore. 

IsTow  it  happened  that  the  crisis  with  the  colonies  came  at  the  very 
time  when  the  struggles  of  the  national  leaders  against  the  king  was  at 
its  height.  Little  wonder  new  matters  of  Colonial  administration  were 
neglected,  however  pressing  the  need  that  they  be  given  attention.  When 
the  factions  at  home  did  give  them  momentary  consideration,  it  is  obvi- 
ous that  no  consistent  policy  would  be  framed,  and  so  things  were 
allowed  to  drift  after  the  attempt  to  enforce  the  imperial  system  at 
the  close  of  the  French  War.  The  measures  actually  adopted  depended 
on  the  particular  person  or  faction  in  authority  at  the  time  and  were 
for  the  most  part  purely  opportunist  in  character.  As  a  result  of  this 
struggle  at  home,  therefore,  and  so  as  an  incident  in  the  fight  of  the 
mother  nation  for  her  o^^ai  continued  freedom  from  absolutism,  a  new 
daughter  nation  was  born  before  its  full  time. 

ISTot  that  the  contagion  of  the  spirit  of  freedom  in  the  colonies  inspired 
the  British  nationalists  to  any  considerable  degree,  as  is  sometimes  sup- 
posed. The  point  is  merely  that  the  struggle  of  the  Whigs  and  their  sup- 
porters against  the  king  at  home  made  the  mother  country  helpless 
when  the  colonies  won  the  help  of  France  in  their  war  for  independ- 
ence, as  it  it  had  played  no  small  part  in  promoting  the  conditions  that 
made  the  agitation  for  independence  possible.  Our  Revolutionary 
forefathers  took  advantage  of  the  fact  that  the  English  nation  was 
fighting  its  third  and  last  round  against  absolutist  kings  to  embark  on 
an  independent  community  life  on  their  own  account.  However,  the 
new  infant  nation  displayed  as  yet  few  signs  of  actual  national 
consciousness. 

From  the  point  of  view  of  the  mother  country,  little  had  been  done 
that  ought  to  have  alienated  the  colonies,  and  we  can  easily  understand 
the  state  of  mind  of  the  British  people  who  felt  that  the  rebellion  was 
indefensible  and  ought  to  be  suppressed  at  whatever  cost.  It  was  like 
a  blow  in  a  time  of  danger  coming  from  one's  own  household.  Even 
those  who  in  the  exigencies  of  home  politics  espoused  the  cause  of  the 
colonies  were  unable  to  support  their  demand  for  independence  until 
the  incompetence  of  the  British  ministers  made  it  clear  that  the  subjuga- 
tion of  the  rebels  would,  if  accomplished  at  all,  cost  more  than  it  would 
be  worth.  The  plain  fact  is,  that  the  rebellion  of  the  colonies  was 
unjustifiable  when  tried  by  the  political  theories  then  current  in  Eng- 
land. ISTo  taxation  without  representation,  for  example,  was  certainly 
not  a  shibboleth  that  could  be  understood  by  the  aristocratic  group  who 
constituted  the  chief  friends  of  the  colonies  at  home.     The  mass  of  the 
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English  people  were  at  tliat  time  as  little  represented  in  Parliament  as 
were  the  colonies.  Tried  by  the  Colonial  standards,  Parliament  had  no 
right  to  levy  taxes  on  industrial  towns  like  Birmingham,  Sheffield,  or 
Leeds. 

No  party  in  England  upheld  a  treatment  of  the  colonies  that  can 
fairly  be  termed  tyrranical  or  even  emphatically  unjust  when  measured 
by  the  current  notions  of  thoughtful  Englishmen.  The  measures  which 
led  to  the  Revolution  were  but  tardy  and  inefficient  attempts  to  apply 
the  orthodox  principles  of  the  Colonial  system  to  a  people  who  had  too 
long  been  indulged  and  permitted  to  run  wild.  The  threat  from  France 
existed  no  longer;  the  mother  country  had  already  assumed  the  chief 
burden  of  averting  that  danger.  The  trade  and  navigation  laws  had  not 
been  enforced,  and  the  colonies  had  built  up  illegal  industries  on  the 
assumption  that  they  would  never  be.  They  were,  therefore,  in  no 
mood  to  undertake  their  share  of  the  burdens  of  defense  or  to  submit  to 
the  reasonable  expectations  of  the  mother  country  under  the  Colonial 
system. 

Of  course  there  were  many  reasons  why  the  Colonials  were  not  in 
a  mood  to  remain  tributary  to  the  mother  country  according  to  the 
orthodox  manners  of  colonies.  With  the  exception  of  the  portion  of  the 
population  who  had  been  transported,  the  fact  that  people  had  left 
their  old  homes  to  build  others  in  an  unknown  land  proves  that  they 
were  more  than  ordinarily  venturesome.  This  characteristic  was  empha- 
sized in  some  of  them  by  the  additional  fact  that  they  were  moved  to 
leave  their  old  country  because  of  their  unwillingness  to  conform  in 
matters  of  thought  and  religion.  That  is  to  say,  in  general  the  early 
settlers  had  some  marked  idiosyncracy  either  of  personal  or  community 
life  that  urged  them  to  seek  surroundings  where  they  would  be  less  hin- 
dered by  their  more  orthodox  fellows. 

The  nature  of  the  tasks  that  faced  them  when  they  reached  the  new 
land  emphasized  the  tendency  to  individualism  and  to  community  par- 
ticularism. The  forests  had  to  be  cleared,  the  cabins  built,  the  food 
procured,  and  the  homes  defended  against  the  savages  and  wild  beasts. 
Consequently  the  people  learned  to  depend  on  themselves  and  to  coop- 
erate with  their  neighbors  on  a  basis  of  equality  in  matters  that  could 
not  be  attended  to  individually.  When  the  small  measure  of  com- 
munity life  necessary  became  irksome,  one  could  always  shoulder  his 
gun  and  either  alone  or  with  a  group  of  his  fellows  similarly  discon- 
tented plunge  beyond  the  existing  frontier  further  into  the  wilderness. 

Of  course  the  charters  under  which  some  of  the  colonies  were  settled 
gave  a  reasonably  large  opportunity  for  freedom  of  organization.  But 
conditions  in  the  new  communities  made  it  inevitable  in  any  case  that 
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a  large  measure  of  democracy  of  life  should  exist.  Since  tlie  colonies 
were  left  largely  to  their  own  devices  in  the  early  decades  of  their  history, 
it  was  equally  inevitable  that  these  democratic  conditions  should  shape 
the  character  of  the  Colonial  institutions  even  though  those  institutions 
should  copy  largely  the  form  of  organization  in  the  political  or  religious 
communities  from  which  the  people  had  come.  Chiefly  for  these  rea- 
sons, ^'No  taxation  without  representation"  meant  something  different  to 
a  Colonial  from  what  it  meant  to  an  Englishman.  Little  wonder  the 
ruling  class  in  the  mother  country  never  quite  understood  the  point  of 
view  of  the  colonies. 

In  a  like  manner,  we  have  little  difficulty  in  understanding  that 
a  people  who  had  in  part  crossed  the  Atlantic  in  search  of  a  place  where 
they  could  have  a  measure  of  independence  of  action  and  who  had  been 
for  so  long  a  time  left  out  of  leading  strings  would  not  again  lightly  sub- 
mit to  restraints.  Their  manner  of  life,  as  we  have  seen,  had  made  them 
largely  dependent  on  themselves,  and  they  had  grown  accustomed  to 
practices  that  an  aplication  of  the  policies  of  the  mother  country  would 
interrupt.  Like  all  men  whose  oxen  are  about  to  be  gored,  they  easily 
found  weighty  arguments  to  suport  their  contention.  It  would  have 
been  difficult  to  reconcile  them  to  the  orthodox  Colonial  system  in  any 
case.  But  when  the  task  was  undertaken  in  a  tactless  manner  by  an 
inefficient  government  in  the  mother  country  it  was  foredoomed  to 
failure. 

The  home  government  decided  to  insist  by  force  of  arms  on  the  doc- 
trines to  which  they  had  failed  to  win  the  colonies  by  peaceful  means, 
and  then  shifted  from  one  position  to  another  in  a  manner  that  tended 
to  increase  rather  than  to  lessen  the  discontent  of  the  Colonials.  The 
people  of  the  colonies  nursed  and  magnified  each  successive  grievance, 
working  it  into  resolutions,  speeches,  letters,  and  the  like,  and  adding  it 
to  those  that  had  gone  before  until  they  concluded  that  the  storehouse 
was  sufficiently  filled  to  warrant  the  demand  for  independence.  The 
feeling  that  they  ought  to  remedy  these  common  grievances  brought 
together  the  particularistic  communities  that  had  been  unwilling  to 
unite  for  their  common  defense  two  decades  before.  And  so  a  new 
national  life  began.  The  national  consciousness  was  not  yet  sufficiently 
pronounced  for  one  to  be  certain  that  it  would  survive,  but  it  had  at 
least  come  into  being.  A  new  English  nation  had  been  born,  or,  more 
correctly,  an  American  nation  had  been  born  of  an  English  mother. 

l^obody  was  particularly  to  blame.  As  was  suggested  above,  this 
infant  nation,  like  so  many  children,  came  into  existence  without  any 
premeditated  purpose  on  the  part  of  its  parents.  But,  like  every  child, 
it  owes  to  its  mother  a  debt  it  can  never  repay.     We  might  enumerate 
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its  language  and  tlie  inspiration  for  most  of  its  institutions.  But  the 
achievement  of  independence  so  early  in  our  history  has  tended  to  make 
us  unwilling  to  acknowledge  this  indebtedness.  Indeed,  one  cannot 
but  conclude  that  many  people  who  ought  to  know  better  are  unaware 
of  the  very  existence  of  this  debt  and  reckon  nothing  of  the  common 
blood  that  runs  in  our  veins  and  in  the  veins  of  our  mother  country. 

But  the  time  is  at  "hand  when  those  of  us  who  do  know  the  facts 
should  spread  the  knowledge  of  them  and  should  help  to  clear  away 
the  prejudices  to  which  the  early  estrangement  of  the  two  nations  has 
led.  l^either  party  to  the  Revolutionary  quarrel  ha'd  a  right  to  cast 
stones  at  the  other,  and  neither  did  anything  that  deserves  to  be  per- 
petuated at  this  date  in  a  way  that  would  come  between  two  kindred 
peoples.  Many  times  since  1776  Great  Britain  has  forgotten  our  rebel- 
lion and  has  played  the  part  of  a  magnanimous  mother  to  us.  Is  it 
not  high  time  that  we  learned  more  of  a  daughter's  spirit?  The  world 
has  had  enough  of  national  rivalry  and  hostility  to  last  it  for  centuries. 
Cannot  the  United  States  and  her  mother  nation  set  the  other  countries 
of  the  world  an  example  of  intimate  cooperation  so  that  at  no  distant 
date  all  the  world  may  be  welded  into  a  family  of  nations?  May  we, 
indeed,  not  make  every  future  Fourth  of  July  a  time  of  joyful  acknowl- 
edgment of  our  debt  to  our  mother  country  and  of  our  gratitude  for  the 
bounties  we  received  from  her  which  enabled  us  to  fashion  a  national 
life  for  ourselves? 
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The  Converging  Democracies  of  England  and  America 
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Professor  of  American  History   in  the  University  of   Chicago. 

As  the  greatest  of  all  revolutions  in  history  draws  to  a  close  it  becomes 
plainer  than  ever  before  that  the  peoples  of  England  and  the  United 
States  are  being  placed  under  bond  to  work  together  for  the  common 
good.  It  is  not  so  much  a  question  of  whether  these  peoples  are  better 
than  others,  but  that  by  a  sort  of  historic  evolution  they  have  become 
identified  with  the  same  great  ideals.  They  have  learned  through  cen- 
turies of  struggle  and  bloodshed  how  to  govern  themselves  with  less  of 
convulsive  change  than  others ;  they  have  grown  in  numbers  and  spread 
over  the  earth  until  they  are  perhaps  twice  as  numerous  as  any  of  the 
other  Western  races ;  they  have  become  more  democratic  than  any  of 
the  others;  and  they  give  promise  of  becoming  Christian  and  humane 
in  their  dealing  with  the  backward  peoples  of  the  earth. 

I  put  it  thus  not  because  I  wish  to  disparage  the  French  or  even  the 
Germans  as  races,  but  because  the  facts  seem  to  me  incontrovertible. 
The  English  speaking  peoples  have  undoubtedly  the  responsibility  in 
the  future  of  leading  the  rest  of  mankind  and  they  have  shown  that  their 
w^ays  are  more  peaceful  than  those  of  their  greatest  rivals.  And  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  the  world  means  to  get  on  in  the  future  without 
wars.  If  men  can  only  learn  to  govern  themselves  the  ideal  is  almost 
certain  to  be  realized. 

Grovern  themselves !  That  is  a  very  simple  thing  to  conceive.  Its 
realization  has  been  the  greatest  task  of  all  history.  Peoples  begin 
simply.  They,  as  a  rule,  govern  themselves  rudely  and  simply.  But 
progress  comes  and  progress  means  increased  wealth  and  more  culti- 
vated men.  But  wealthy  and  cultivated  men  oppose  the  democracy  and 
equality  of  primitive  society.  Thus  a  law  of  progress  seems  to  posit 
a  struggle  between  the  more  and  the  less  successful  groups  over  the  divi- 
sion of  the  fruits  of  the  common  toil.  The  victors  set  themselves  up  to 
govern  the  rest  either  by  sheer  force,  as  in  Germany,  or  by  carefully 
contrived  laws,  as  in  the  United  States. 

But  this  government  of  the  so-called  better  classes,  the  wealthy  and 
the  educated,  has  for  centuries  been  disputed  and  frequently  overturned 
in  Anglo-Saxon  countries.  In  England  kings  have  had  their  heads 
chopped  off :  they  have  been  banished  again  and  again ;  and  great  and 
arbitrary  ministers  have  paid  similar  penalties.  In  almost  all  of  these 
encounters,  it  was  a  struggle  of  common  men  to  get  control  of  affairs, 
lay  and  collect  the  common  taxes  and  regulate  their  economic  life  so 
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that  poor  men  might  have  a  better  chance.  It  is  significant  that  Ger- 
mans have  not  beheaded  their  kings  nor  driven  their  ministers  to  the 
gallows.  Even  in  the  great  religious  reformation,  they  submitted  their 
consciences  to  temporal  princes,  poor  and  dissolute  princes  too^.  They 
later  submitted  to  the  cajolery  and  downright  deceptions  of  Bismarck, 
their  greatest  ruler,  without  murmur.  Americans  and  Englishmen 
have  never  submitted  thus — they  have  been  a  most  factious  and  dis- 
respectful race;  they  have  always  been  in  the  midst  of  stirring  reform 
or  safe  and  sane  reactions. 

At  the  present  time  English  speaking  peoples  are  engaged  in  one  of 
their  great  democratic  revivals.  Their  unending  struggle  for  more  of 
human  equality  is  now  at  its  very  climax ;  and  conversely  their  compla- 
cent groups  who  always  consider  themselves  better  than  others  are  on 
the  retrograde.  It  was  in  one  of  these  bitter  conflicts  of  social  and  eco- 
nomic classes  that  our  American  Revolution  was  set  up;  it  is  now 
in  a  great  world  conflict  of  the  same  character  that  Englishmen  and 
Americans  forget  the  war  of  1776  and  stand  in  France  side  by  side 
fighting  as  never  Englishmen  or  Americans  fought  before. 

It  is  not  an  idle  boast  to  say  that  but  for  stubborn  English  resistance 
in  Napoleon's  time,  the  world  must  have  fallen  a  victim  to  a  dreary, 
world-wide  autocracy;  and  without  the  intervention  of  the  American 
people  in  the  present  war  an  even  darker  and  more  hopeless  submission 
to  a  world  autocracy  must  have  ensued.  If  our  race  has  twice  saved 
the  world  from  social  and  political  eclipse,  how  dear  ought  our  sundered 
groups  to  appear  to  each  other. 

But  we  have  not  been  very  close  to  each  other.  Somehow  we  have 
learned  to  irritate  each  other.  An  Englishman  has  a  very  absurd 
accent  which  seems  to  have  been  assumed  since  the  great  Shakespeare 
taught  us  our  speech  just  to  cross  the  Americans.  Then  Englishmen 
have  a  swaggering  gait  that  spells  self-satisfaction  and  the  Americans 
do  not  like  to  see  even  their  cousins  too  well  satisfied.  And  English- 
men love  lords  and  bishops  with  an  ardor  and  affection  which  Ameri- 
cans cannot  understand.  We  do  not  see  that  our  speech,  albeit  wonder- 
fully like  that  of  the  great  Queen  Elizabeth,  sounds  new  and  fresh  to 
their  ears ;  that  our  ready-made  clothes  look  very  absurd  to  them  because 
they  make  us  all  look  alike;  and  that  our  colonels  and  bosses  are  in  quite 
as  bad  taste  as  their  church  dignitaries.  These  may  seem  to  be  very  insig- 
nificant things.  They  are  in  fact  very  real  obstacles  to  a  good  fellow- 
ship. An  American  would  rather  try  to  learn  French  than  to  adjust 
himself  to  the  English  pronunciation  of  advance,  which  is  "advaunce" ; 
or  to  Pall  Mall,  which  is  "pole  mole.'' 


^T]^e    English    submitted   to    a    Henry    Vlll,    but    their    leading    -writers    have    always    been 
ashamed   of   him.     Not   so   with   German   historians   of   dissolute   princes. 
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We  did  not  break  our  friendly  ties  in  1776  about  these  things,  but 
having  broken  them,  they  are  bars  to  the  best  of  understanding.  What 
we  really  fought  about  in  1776  was  a  vital  matter,  quite  as  vital  to  the 
English  as  to  ourselves.  It  must  indeed  be  a  stubborn  Englishman  who 
does  not  today  recognize  that  Patrick  Henry  and  Samuel  Adams  were 
better  Britons  than  Lord  IsTorth  or  any  of  the  party  of  the  king's 
friends.  We  do  not  understand  the  long  quarrel  about  the  stamp  tax, 
the  writs  of  assistance  and  the  precious  tea,  if  we  do  not  see  that  there 
had  arisen  in  England,  mainly  in  London,  an  oligarchy  of  wealthy 
traders  who  had  managed  to  get  within  their  grasp  practically  all  the 
powers  of  the  British  commonwealth.  They  led  the  king  captive,  they 
composed  the  house  of  lords  and  they  bought  and  sold  the  house  of 
commons  like  the  Germans  have  endeavored  to  buy  and  sell  peoples 
from  sovereignty  to  sovereignty.  The  directors  of  the  India  and  Fur 
companies,  merchant  princes,  and  the  owners  of  the  vast  fleets  that  car- 
ried the  commerce  of  the  world  were  as  much  the  enemies  of  the  British 
people  as  they  were  of  the  Southern  tobacco  growers  or  the  Wew  Eng- 
land rum  traders. 

Then  men  who  reaped  the  great  harvests  of  the  wide-flung  British 
empire  forgot  that  it  had  been  the  British  people  and,  to  a  great  extent, 
the  colonists  of  ISTorth  America  that  had  defeated  French  monarchs  and 
driven  Spain  off  the  ocean ;  they  thought  the  fruits  of  wars  and  the  rich 
commerce  of  the  whole  world  belonged  to  the  merchants  of  London  and 
Liverpool.  And  to  continue  the  certainty  of  their  hold  upon  parlia- 
ment, they  deliberately  bought  its  membership ;  they  became  owners  of 
country  estates  and  so,  on  occasion,  entered  the  house  of  lords.  When 
both  houses  were  fairly  safe  in  their  possession,  they  captured  the  king 
himself.  The  British  empire  of  1776  was  little  better  than  the  pre- 
serves of  a  commercial  oligarchy.  Provincial  towns  had  no  voice  in 
affairs  and  the  people  were  almost  entirely  without  the  suffrage.  Magna 
carta  and  the  famous  bill  of  rights  were  of  little  avail.  More  men  voted 
in  the  sparsely  settled  ISTorth  American  colonies  than  in  all  the  realm 
of  Great  Britain. 

It  was  against  this  and  not  against  the  ancient  and  beloved  constitu- 
tion that  the  Americans  fought.  On  this  side  the  Atlantic,  wealth  was 
far  more  equitably  distributed,  every  man  that  would  might  acquire 
property  enough  to  vote  and  representation  was  not  wholly  unequal.  In 
the  wilderness  of  North  America,  the  principles  of  the  ancient  British 
constitution  prevailed  and  it  was  to  preserve  the  ancient  and  substantial 
equality  of  men  that  Sam  Adams  and  Franklin  and  Jefferson  led  the  way 
to  war.  The  best  men  in  England  saw  that  the  colonists  were  fighting 
for  the  best  interests  of  the  British  people,  although  neither  Burke, 
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nor  Camden  nor  Chatham,  had  any  zeal  for  or  faith  in  that  democracy 
which  nerved  the  arms  of  the  Americans.  It  was  the  point  of  the 
greatest  divergence  in  Anglo-Saxon  history;  and  it  proved  to  be  a 
momentous  period  in  world  history.  Perhaps  American  democrats  did 
as  much  for  the  English  speaking  peoples  of  the  world  in  that  cruel  war 
of  revolution  as  British  swords  and  ships  a  little  later  did  for  the  world 
in  breaking  the  power  of  N'apoleon. 

The  war  was  drawn  out  so  long  and  the  brutalities  of  both  sides 
were  so  many  and  shrieking  that  good  feeling  was  slow  to  return.  The 
great  French  emperor  came  and  set  up  his  universal  monarchy.  He 
subjugated  all  continental  Europe.  England  alone  resisted.  It  was 
not  a  democratic  England,  but  that  oligarchy  against  which  Americans 
had  gone  to  war.  Yet  it  was  a  heroic  struggle  which  lasted  almost 
a  quarter  of  a  century.  Americans  could  not  distinguish  between  Napo- 
leon and  the  French  people  for  many  years.  And  when  at  last  in  1812, 
ISTapoleon  drew  the  whole  civilized  world  into  the  war,  the  Americans 
chose  the  side  of  autocracy  and  once  more  fought  their  British  cousins. 
It  was  that  second  war  which  embittered  the  minds  of  liberal  English- 
men, which  wrote  upon  the  pages  of  British  school  books  the  belittling 
accounts  of  the  unregenerate  colonists. 

And  it  was  this  selfsame  second  war  with  England  which  gave  Ameri- 
cans that  solid  conviction  that  the  mother  country  could  never  forgive 
or  forget,  that  marred  so  many  pages  of  their  history  with  bitter  stories 
of  English  hostility.  Perhaps  it  was  in  the  nature  of  things  that  the 
two  countries  must  distrust  each  other  for  a  century;  perhaps  the  two 
peoples  had  bad  consciences  and  so  could  not  sit  peaceably  together  at 
any  council  table.  To  Englishmen,  we  had  joined  the  great  emperor 
in  that  life  and  death  struggle;  to  us,  Englishmen  refused  to  recognize 
our  hardly  won  independence  and  seized  ten  thousand  American  sailors 
upon  the  ocean  and  kept  them  in  filthy  prisons.  Only  the  coming  of 
a  second  great  European  autocracy  has  sufficed  to  erase  from  Anglo- 
Saxon  minds  the  bitterness  of  these  recollections. 

England  moves  slowly.  From  1812  to  1846  when  a  reactionary 
statesman  secured  the  adoption  of  a  liberal  trade  policy,  England 
gradually  approached  that  democracy  with  which  Americans  had  begun 
in  1776.  Perhaps  the  two  countries  would  yet  approach  a  common 
platform  of  things.  But  as  ill  luck  would  have  it,  just  as  England  in 
her  cautious  way  rediscovered  democracy  the  dominant  party  in  the 
United  States  veared  round  to  conservatism  and  that  very  kind  of 
oligarchy  that  had  domineered  Britain  in  1776.  When  the  ideas  of 
Jeiferson  and  the  bones  of  Tom  Paine  became  dear  to  great  masses  of 
Englishmen,    American   leaders   pooh-poohed    Jefferson   and   disowned 
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Paine.  When  John  Bright  and  Kichard  Cobden  were  regenerating 
England  and  teaching  men  anew  the  doctrine  of  equality  and  the  simple 
Christian  life,  Americans  were  painfully  learning  from  courts  and  law- 
yers and  great  divines  that  men  are  not  created  equal,  that  privilege 
and  prescriptive  rights  are  the  criteria  of  civilization  and  the  only 
guarantees  of  safety.  When  the  English  became  democratic,  the  Ameri- 
cans took  the  other  turn. 

As  if  one  long  misunderstanding  were  not  enough,  when  we  on  this 
side  set  up  Abraham  Lincoln  and  endeavored  in  a  long  and  trying  war 
to  get  back  to  first  principles,  the  English  on  their  side  set  up  Palmer- 
ston  and  poked  fun  at  American  democracy.  Great  men  like  Carlyle 
poured  unmerciful  ridicule  upon  a  people  that  had  done  little  else  in  the 
world  than  reproduce  its  kind  in  disreputable  and  ill-kempt  hordes. 
And  on  our  side,  when  the  ordeal  of  civil  war  was  over,  our  greatest 
democrat  (Charles  Sumner),  according  to  English  views,  suddenly 
turned  upon  his  British  friends  and  demanded  the  immediate  annexation 
of  Canada  in  satisfaction  of  the  damages  suffered  by  American  com- 
merce on  account  of  British  sympathy  with  the  Confederacy. 

As  the  years  passed  and  Gladstone  taught  England  afresh  the  prin- 
ciples of  democracy  and  that  country  approached  the  position  and  the 
faith  of  the  Americans  of  1776,  the  Americans  entered  upon  their  long 
apostasy  to  democracy.  From  1866  to  1896,  merchants,  manufacturers, 
and  railway  builders  and  bankers  gradually  seized  the  vital  agencies  of 
government  in  the  United  States  and  directed  public  policies  in  the 
same  spirit  and  for  the  same  purposes  that  animated  the  British  mer- 
chants and  ship  owners  of  Lord  J^orth's  day.  When  Gladstone  shud- 
dered at  the  raw  and  materialistic  rule  of  Bismarck  in  Germany,  our 
statesmen  shouted  approval  of  that  ruthless  foe  of  democracy  and  gave 
hearty  approval  to  the  cruel  and  brutal  war  upon  France  which  was 
the  first  cause  of  the  present  world  struggle. 

Would  the  sundered  brethren  of  the  same  great  household  never 
forget  their  differences  and  turn  their  faces  at  the  same  time  toward 
the  natural  and  proper  goal?  It  seemed  not.  We  almost  closed  our 
markets  by  protective  tariffs  to  English  goods.  And  we  drove  our 
Monroe  Doctrine  to  extremes.  And  one  must  not  forget  that  there 
were  then,  as  ever,  plenty  of  opportunities  to  quarrel,  England  encour- 
aged and  stimulated  ill  feeling  in  South  America  against  the  "grasping 
Yankees,''  and  Yankees  responded  in  the  same  manner  toward  selfish 
and  "crafty  Britons." 

When  the  long  years  of  purposed  and  unpurposed  exploitation  of  the 
people  of  the  United  *  States  brought  things  to  a  crisis  in  1896  and 
President  Cleveland  could  find  no  other  way  of  escape  he  found  a  long- 
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standing  dispute  between  England  and  Venezuela  unsettled.  Secre- 
tary Olnej  laid  down  the  law  to  Lord  Salisbury,  tbe  prime  minister  of 
Great  Britain,  in  much  tbe  fasbion  of  a  Boston  police  court.  Tbe 
United  States  "sovereign  on  botb  American  continents,  our  fiat  is  law," 
and  so  fortb,  was  tbe  idea  of  tbat  vigorous  diplomat.  Lord  Salibury, 
and  all  England  felt  tbe  danger  to  be  great.  Tbe  two  peoples  rattled 
tbeir  swords  and  made  -angry  gesticulations  across  tbe  Atlantic.  Tbe 
sligbtest  slip  must  bave  plunged  us  into  war,  and  sucb  a  war !  ISTo  true 
Briton  or  American  can  now  read  tbe  story  of  tbose  strained  days  with- 
out a  sbudder.  By  rare  good  luck  tbe  Englisb  government  happened  to 
be  in  bands  tbat  found  a  way  to  appease  tbe  angry  President  and  tbus 
save  us  from  a  tbird  struggle. 

Four  years  later  wben  tbe  same  reactionary  British  government  per- 
mitted the  outbreak  of  tbe  Boer  War,  American  opinion  was  hotly  anti- 
English,  in  large  measure  because  the  London  authorities  were  so  hope- 
lessly and  blindly  autocratic.  Americans  bave  never  got  on  well  with 
a  tory  British  ministry,  not  even  wben  reactionary  men  are  in  office  in 
Washington.  Under  the  same  Tory  influences  in  England,  however,, 
were  tbe  beginnings  of  the  present  cordial  relations  between  tbe  two 
countries  firmly  laid.  Although  Salisbury  had  nothing  but  contempt  for 
whatever  democracy  we  were  then  able  to  maintain,  be  heartily  approved 
our  war  with  Spain  and  British  influence  pushed  President  McKinley 
forward  in  bis  first  steps  in  imperialism.  Englisb  Liberals  as  well  as 
Tories  seemed  glad  to  have  the  United  States  publicly  disavow  tbe 
principles  of  tbeir  great  declaration  of  1776.  John  Hay  was  tbe  most 
popular  minister  the  United  States  ever  sent  to  London. 

But  wben  we  were  fairly  embarked  upon  tbe  dangerous  sea  of 
imperialism,  tbe  British  were  backsliding  from  their  stiff  aristocratic 
position.  As  luck  would  bave  it  they  turned  democratic,  as  we  fell  in 
love  with  the  opposite  ideal.  Wben  Lloyd  George  rose  to  undisputed 
leadership  in  England  and  began  to  democratise  the  island  root  and 
branch,  we  were  just  entering  upon  tbat  last  lap  of  financial  domination 
which  played  havoc  with  politicians  who  endeavored  to  stir  in  men 
again  the  ideals  of  Jefferson  and  Lincoln.  Some  of  our  leaders  feared 
tbe  consequences  of  British  democracy ;  and  British  democrats  wondered 
if  we  should  ever  again  get  upon  tbe  same  platform  with  them,  and 
unite  our  great  influence  in  the  world  for  better  or  for  worse. 

But  we  were  slowly  awakening  from  our  long  slumber.  Tbe  great 
apostacy  of  1866  was  reaching  its  end;  Americans,  like  the  English, 
began  to  see  in  1912  tbat  political  democracy  without  economic  democ- 
racy was  a  farce.  In  tbat  year,  as  if  by  one  single  bound,  we  made  tbe 
great  change  and  put  another  man  of  Lincoln's  mind  in  office.     While 
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Lloyd  George  broke  the  power  of  the  ancient  house  of  lords,  Woodrow 
Wilson  broke  the  power  of  our  financial  autocracy.  Old  and  ungenerous 
tariff  laws  were  low^ered.  We  kept  our  faith  on  the  Panama  Canal 
tolls  question;  we  refused  to  exploit  the  hapless  Chinese  republic  just 
getting  on  its  feet;  and  we  held  all  the  greedy  elements  of  the  modern 
financial  world  off  poor  Mexico,  likewise  undergoing  a  democratic 
revolution. 

For  once  there  were  democratic  regimes  in  London  and  Washington 
at  one  and  the  same  time.  It  was  the  first  time  since  Englishmen 
became  a  nation  on  this  continent  that  Englishmen  at  home  genuinely 
sympathized  with  American  democracy.  The  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence ceased  to  read  so  badly  in  London  and  Jefferson  and  Lincoln 
became  heroes  that  might  be  named  in  polite  British  society.  Still 
there  were  the  histories  that  the  children  of  the  two  peoples  must  read. 
They  exaggerated  the  bad  points  in  American  character  to  British  chil- 
dren ;  they  taught  American  boys  and  girls  that  British  tyranny  was  the 
only  cause  of  the  wars  of  the  two  peoples.  What  children  learn  in  early 
years  is  not  easy  to  eraidicate  or  correct,  the  more  when  we  know  that 
most  men  never  have  the  time  in  later  years  to  read  and  reestimate  the 
stories  they  learn  in  childhood.  One  only  has  to  examine  the  books  we 
still  use  in  the  schools  to  see  how  strong  is  the  bent  to  mutual  dislike  if 
not  mutual  hatred.  It  is  little  short  of  a  crime,  what  we  have  taught 
our  young  and  what  they  have  taught  their  young. 

Before  American  democracy  got  on  its  feet  after  the  long  era  of  back- 
sliding and  when  conservative  England  was  making  its  clumsy  bows  to 
us  during  the  Spanish  War,  the  Germans  began  their  great  propaganda. 
The  one  objective  was  to  widen  the  still  unhealed  breach  between  the 
two  countries.  Exchange  professors  came  to  our  universities,  they  lec- 
tured all  over  the  country,  they  helped  and  stimulated  the  German 
particularist  societies  wherever  they  were  found.  School  books  were 
tampered.  Kultur  was  lauded  and  German  efficiency  became  a  slogan 
among  us.  Many  of  our  men  who  are  naturally  inclined  to  autocratic 
social  arrangements  were  captivated.  Business  men,  especially  the 
heads  of  great  industrial  concerns,  wished  for  a  similar  efiiciency,  for 
^^German"  control  over  labor,  for  an  imitation  in  this  country  of  that 
rigid  subordination  of  class  to  class  which  has  made  the  Kaiser  such 
a  master,  such  a  monster  as  recent  history  has  shown  him  to  be. 

It  was  not  long  before  we  found  Germans  in  this  country  talking  that 
same  efficiency,  boasting  of  autocracy  and  social  stratification  which  was 
the  common  language  of  the  well-to-do  Germans  at  home.  Darwin's 
law  of  the  survival  of  the  fittest  was  worked  to  the  limit ;  and  I^Tietsche's 
super-men  strutted  upon  our  streets.     We  were  in  a  good  way,  being 
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prosperous  beyond  all  records  known  to  mankind,  to  fall  a  victim  to 
a  new  and  lieathenisli  god.  JN'ot  only  would  Germany  lead  Americans 
and  Englishmen  to  hate  each  other;  she  endeavored  to  make  us  ashamed 
of  our  old  democratic  philosophy.  The  will  to  power  and  the  right  of 
the  strong  to  rule  the  weak  became  suspiciously  popular  slogans  with  us. 
Some  leaders  of  great  masses  of  men  talked  glibly  of  the  big  stick  and 
the  duty  of  compelling  snialler  nations  to  behave.  One  great  American 
captain  of  industry  declared  that  God  had  given  strong  men  of  wealth 
a  "divine  right"  to  govern  the  country. 

But  as  I  have  shown,  the  older  instincts  were  too  strong.  We 
regained  in  1913  our  ancient  faith  in  kindly  dealing,  our  love  of  equality 
among  men  and  the  will  to  restore  democracy  to  its  wonted  place  in  our 
life.  That  was  the  fitting  prelude  to  the  great  war  into  which  we  have 
entered,  a  war  in  which  we  help,  not  the  autocrats,  as  in  1912,  but 
those  who  deserve  help  and  are  determined  to  make  the  world  a  better 
place  for  human  habitation. 

When  Germany  made  her  fateful  plunge  into  Belgium,  most  Ameri- 
cans admired  beyond  all  comparison  the  splendid  conduct  of  democratic 
England.  Young  men  quietly  left  the  plow  in  the  field  or  abandoned 
callings  and  professions  to  which  they  had  been  attached  and  put  on 
such  armor  as  they  could  improvise.  Plain  men  everywhere  took  up 
grimly  the  weapons  of  war,  saying  "never  again  shall  this  sort  of  thing 
happen."  Eive  million  Britons  offered  themselves  without  compulsion 
to  their  government,  one-tenth  of  the  population  volunteering  to  fight 
the  most  perfect  military  machine  that  was  ever  shaped  by  man.  There 
has,  I  believe,  never  before  been  such  a  demonstration  of  idealism  and 
devotion  to  one's  country.  No  autocracy  has  ever  given  mankind  such 
a  demonstration;  it  was  democratic,  self-governing  England  making 
ready  for  desperate  conflict. 

Magnificent  as  that  was,  Americans  did  not  wholly  grasp  its  meaning. 
Western  men,  all  their  lives  accustomed  to  doubt  England  and  to  think 
of  English  lords  and  bishops  rather  than  English  men,  did  not  under- 
stand. They,  in  common  with  most  men  everywhere,  noticed  too  closely 
the  rising  prices  of  farm  products.  For  the  moment  they  were  blinded ; 
they  would  not  see  the  danger  to  the  world  or  the  heroic  conduct  of  their 
kinsmen  over  the  sea. 

It  was  not  different  in  the  South,  where  men  berated  England  for  the 
German  blockade  which  sadly  reduced  the  price  of  cotton.  It  is  a  fact 
that  rising  prices  in  the  West  delayed  the  understanding  of  the  war 
which  must  come  before  we  took  a  part  in  it  and  that  falling  prices  in 
the  South  had  a  similar  effect  there.  But  Southerners,  once  broken 
upon  the  wheel  of  war,  were  slow  for  that  reason  to  bring  themselves  to 
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think  of  going  to  the  aid  of  England.  Thus  German  propaganda,  high 
prices  in  the  West  and  low  prices  in  the  South  tended  to  blind  the  body 
of  our  plain  people  to  the  essential  facts  in  the  case. 

And,  as  if  to  make  a  bad  situation  worse,  England  permitted  huge 
quantities  of  cotton  to  be  shipped  into  Germany.  The  British  govern- 
ment feared  the  effect  of  a  total  blockade  of  Germany.  They  played 
for  Southern  support  by  letting  Germany  have  that  cotton  with  which 
she  has  been  able  to  add  at  least  a  year  to  successful  warfare.  Moreover, 
grain  and  meat  shipments  were  smuggled  into  Germany  long  after  the 
blockade  went  into  effect  and  thus  the  Germans  were  immensely  strength- 
ened in  their  fierce  attack  upon  civilization.  In  order  to  avoid  irritat- 
ing the  South,  England  let  Germany  have  the  needful  cotton;  in  order 
to  counteract  German  propaganda  in  the  West,  the  packers  and  others 
were  permitted  to  ship  immense  stores  to  the  German  autocrats  them- 
selves. What  a  price  to  pay  for  our  misunderstanding?  How  many 
millions  of  lives  might  otherwise  have  been  spared  in  the  Great  War? 

It  was  the  business  of  President  Wilson  to  educate  his  Western  and 
Southern  followers.  But  as  ill  luck  would  have  it  again,  the  East 
promptly  demanded  an  early  entrance  of  the  United  States  into  the 
struggle.  It  was  the  same  East  whom  West  and  South  had  long  con- 
sidered as  their  exploiters.  Eastern  bankers,  railway  presidents  and 
industrial  magnates  who  began  first  the  cry  that  democracy  was  in 
danger.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  they  were  right ;  but  the  incon- 
sistency of  their  urgent  appeals  for  democracy  seemed  too  glaring.  Men 
like  Mr.  Bryan,  long  accustomed  to  distrust  everything  that  originated 
in  the  East,  v^-ere  misled. 

To  combat  the  powerful  German  propaganda,  the  British  sent  many 
speakers  and  writers,  pacifists  in  a  general  way,  but  intense  haters  of 
the  German  system.  They  visited  the  big  cities  of  the  East  where 
public  opinion  hardly  needed  any  urging.  Doubtless,  they  thought  to 
combat  the  German  agents,  they  distrusted  the  President  and  his  cabi- 
net ;  they  breathed  the  atmosphere  of  distrust  in  all  the  great  industrial 
centers.  This  also  delayed  the  reunion  of  British  and  American 
democracy.  Possibly  it  could  not  be  otherwise.  At  any  rate  the 
simpler-minded  South  and  West  did  not  have  the  gospel  preached  to 
them.     They  must  find  their  way  to  the  proper  goal  without  teachers. 

Germany  became  their  teacher.  Western  and  Southern  farmers 
knew  little  at  the  beginning  of  the  Great  War  of  Germany  or  of  its 
emperor.  They  looked  upon  all  kings  and  nobles  as  equally  bad;  they 
were  inclined  to  think  that  it  was  simply  a  case  of  "dog  eat  dog.''  Even 
the  German  march  into  Belgium  did  not  move  them.  Was  not  Belgium 
a  kingdom?     As  to  France,  there  was  considerable  sympathy,  but  no 
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thought  that  her  cause  was  our  cause.  The  sinking  of  the  Lusitania  was 
a  blow  which  caused  them  to  take  notice.  Were  not  the  victims  helpless 
women  and  children  ?  Were  they  not  going  about  their  business  ?  Were 
they  not  our  own  people?  These  questions  answered  themselves.  Only 
some  men  offered  the  excuse  that  Americans  had  been  warned  off  the 
ocean,  that  they  should  not  enter  the  war  zone,  and  especially  not  upon 
British  ships.  To  people  who  had  never  seen  the  ocean  and  who  had 
never  thought  of  the  effect  to  them  of  closing  the  Atlantic  till  the  war 
should  be  over,  this  way  of  looking  at  things  seemed  reasonable  for 
a  moment. 

Von  Tirpitz  would  not  let  the  cruelty  of  the  Lusitania  be  the  last  of 
German  frightfulness.  It  was  but  the  beginning.  Every  day  after 
May,  1915,  brought  new  tales  of  German  methods.  Edith  Cavell  was 
murdered.  Prisoners  were  maltreated.  Civilian  populations,  old  and 
young  alike,  were  taken  into  captivity  and  made  to  work  in  mines  or 
build  fortifications  within  range  of  French  and  English  guns;  the  sink 
and  kill  submarine  policy  was  adopted  and  the  United  States  were  told 
that  all  of  its  billions  of  trade  with  Europe  must  be  limited  to  the  sailing 
of  a  single  ship  a  week.  The  simplest  of  men  could  see  what  this  meant. 
There  were  to  be  no  national  rights  except  such  as  Germany  might 
choose  to  grant. 

Common  men  began  to  think  of  going  to  war  not  merely  to  break 
the  power  of  Germany  but  above  all  to  make  an  end  of  war.  Ameri- 
cans, like  the  English,  are  naturally  hostile  to  armies.  Eor  a  thousand 
years  they  have  been  trained  to  think  that  armies  are  the  enemies  of 
freedom  and  democracy.  There  are  few  things  which  common  men  in 
the  two  countries  believe  more  firmly  than  this,  that  a  military  state 
is  an  autocratic  state.  One  thing  which  hindered  the  American  move 
into  the  war  was  just  the  fact  that,  before  1917,  the  East  and  its  political 
leadership  were  committed  to  universal  military  service  as  well  after 
as  during  the  war.  If  we  are  to  beat  Germany  by  ourselves  becoming 
like  Germany,  then  we  had  best  keep  out.  That  was  the  thought  and 
language  of  millions  of  our  plain  people.  Once  again  the  ardent  friends 
of  England  and  France,  the  men  and  women  who  saw  that  the  whole 
world  would  be  subjected  to  the  German  military  system  unless  we 
hastened  to  their  aid,  delayed  the  movement  for  war;  delayed  it  by 
insisting  upon  a  law  for  universal  military  service  before  we  went  to 
war.  It  was  distressing  to  the  true  friends  of  the  allies  to  witness  this 
stubborn  and  obstructive  program  pressed  in  Washington  every  day. 
If,  as  we  must  now  recognize,  a  few  months  more  had  intervened  before 
our  declaration  of  war,  the  cause  itself  would  have  been  lost  or  success 
delayed  for  years. 
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The  one  man  in  the  United  States  who  had  the  faith  of  inarticulate 
people  led  the  way.  President  Wilson  assumed  the  powers  of  an  auto- 
crat, as  an  American  president  may  always  do  in  time  of  great  stress, 
and  by  astute  leadership  he  defeated  the  militarists  and  the  pro-Germans 
at  the  same  time.  He  made  nearly  all  men  see  the  calamitous  situa- 
tion and  he  led  directly  and  promptly  to  war,  a  war  to  make  an  end  of 
war,  a  war  for  a  league  of  nations  and  disarmament  everywhere.  There 
has  seldom  in  all  history  been  such  masterful  leadership  of  the  varied 
elements  of  a  complex  people  as  that  shown  by  the  President  in  1917. 
And  the  result  was  a  national  unity  in  the  United  States  such  as  had 
never  before  been  witnessed.  The  war  became  a  crusade  for  democracy 
resembling  that  which  Freoichmen  waged  in  the  early  stages  of  their 
great  revolution. 

Immediately  the  w^hole  tone  of  the  war  in  France  and  England  took 
on  a  more  solemn  tone.  Liberals  and  radicals,  all  those  forces  of 
Europe  which  tend  to  establish  a  more  human  and  brotherly  system  in 
the  world  at  the  end  of  the  war,  rallied  to  Wilson.  He  became  more 
democratic  himself  and  he  made  the  United  States  more  democratic 
than  she  has  been  since  her  first  great  Declaration.  Autocrats  took  to 
cover  everywhere.  British  laborers,  French  socialists  and  Italian  radi- 
cals ranged  themselves  behind  the  American  leader;  Poles  and  Bohe- 
mians and  Serbs  turned  their  hopes,  disappointed  at  home  for  hundreds 
of  years  to  the  man  in  Washington.  One  critic  of  Wilson  said  that  he 
^^speaks  like  God  Almighty"  and  it  was  not  sacrilege. 

The  British  democracy  had  joined  hands,  after  a  hundred  years  and 
more  of  quarrel  and  backbiting.  It  is  a  thing  worthy  of  celebrating; 
it  is  perhaps  the  second  greatest  event  that  has  come  of  the  war.  If  the 
various  groups  of  the  English  speaking  peoples  of  the  world  unite  in 
a  common  democratic  federation  a  moral  union  that  goes  to  the  core  of 
things,  we  shall  be  able  to  do  great  and  good  things  for  mankind,  includ- 
ing the  German  people.  Let  us  not  make  sure,  however,  that  the  present 
union  of  the  British  and  the  American  democracies  is  permanent  or 
that  it  will  continue.  There  are  always  two  peoples  in  any  country, 
those  who  love  and  have  faith  in  the  masses  of  common  men  and  those 
who  fear  and  distrust  common  men.  It  will  not  be  long  before  such  as 
fear  and  distrust  will  find  opportunity  to  set  up  for  themselves,  before 
the  leaders  of  reaction  will  catch  Lloyd  George  and  Wilson  in  serious 
disagreement  and  take  advantage  of  it.  And  if  men  who  hate  democracy 
come  to  power  in  either  country,  the  democracy  of  the  other  will  find 
its  position  difficult  and  quarrels  must  ensue,  for  reactionary  men  will 
always  find  occasions  to  press  their  interests — interests  which  do  not 
unite  but  separate  us. 
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But  my  story  is  not  complete.  The  two  great  democratic  countries 
of  tlie  world  are,  at  any  rate,  working  together  at  the  present  great 
moment.  As  we  have  seen  that  has  never  before  happened;  and  the 
present  understanding  may  last  long  enough  for  the  world  to  get  on  its 
feet  and  for  the  better  elements  of  mankind  to  set  up  machinery  and 
start  habits  that  shall  continue.  If  Poland,  prostrate  for  a  century  and 
a  half,  can  be  set  up  afresh;  if  Bohemia  longing  for  freedom,  denied 
since  the  time  of  John  Huss,  can  now  organize  and  put  her  house  in 
order;  if  the  Armenians  who  have  suffered  for  half  a  thousand  years 
from  autocracy  secure  their  just  rights,  why  may  not  the  rest  of  the  world 
take  courage?  If  these  things  happen,  as  they  are  surely  about  to 
happen,  it  is  because  England  and  the  United  States  have  for  once  come 
to  a  good  understanding  and  gone  to  war  for  what  seems  to  be  an  ideal. 
Has  there  ever  been  a  greater  moment  in  history  than  the  present? 

Great  moments  do  not,  however,  last  unless  sustained  by  sacrifice  and 
righteous  conduct,  I  was  about  to  say  Christian  conduct.  The  English 
and  the  Americans  have  more  to  do  than  to  set  up  the  oppressed  of 
earth;  they  have  to  come  to  the  aid  of  the  oppressors  and  teach  them 
a  newer  and  better  way.  If  Germany  and  Austria  should  be  treated 
now  as  they  deserve  to  be  treated,  if  justice  should  be  meted  out  to 
them,  they  would  be  subjected  to  the  rest  of  the  world  for  years  to  come ; 
they  would  be  compelled  to  repay  France,  Belgium,  England,  Russia 
and  all  the  rest  for  the  injuries  that  have  been  done.  That  would  be 
justice.  But  that  would  all  fall  upon  the  present  and  next  succeeding 
generations  and  the  burden  would  be  too  great  to  be  borne.  One  genera- 
tion ought  not  to  be  compelled  to  pay  the  debts  of  others,  sufficient  are 
the  burdens  of  today.  How  shall  the  children  of  today  bear  all  the  sins 
of  the  fathers? 

It  is  necessary  that  the  present  generations  of  Europeans  learn  to 
get  on,  to  respect,  if  not  love  one  another.  To  that  end  we  must  punish 
Germans  just  enough  to  make  them  ashamed,  but  not  enough  to  make 
them  nurse  an  ambition  to  get  even.  Great  masses  of  men  feed  upon 
their  grievances  and  adversity  strengthens,  quite  as  much  as  prosperity 
weakens,  the  fibre  of  a  people.  For  a  hundred  and  fifty  years  Ger- 
mans have  been  unable  to  blot  out  Poland  or  compel  the  abandonment  of 
an  ideal  that  seemed  to  all  the  world  as  an  impossible  hope.  Poland  is 
perhaps  stronger  today  than  it  has  ever  been.  Without  annihilation 
a  great  people  cannot  be  subdued  in  soul  and  aspiration. 

If  this  be  so,  our  united  democracies  have  enough  to  do  for  Germany. 
We  must  not  make  her  a  solid  Teutonic  bloc,  like  the  solid  Bohemia 
of  the  last  four  hundred  years  or  the  solid  South,  which  has  persisted 
against  all  sorts  of  ridicule  and  most  insidious  temptations  till  this  day 
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and  which  this  day  governs  the  J^orth  quite  as  completely  as  it  did 
before  Lincoln  became  President;  governs  much  better^  I  ought  to  add, 
than  the  country  has  ever  been  governed  before.  I^o;  humiliation, 
burdens  too  great  to  be  borne,  sneers  and  taunts  will  not  make  the  Ger- 
man people  love  anybody  and  they  must  learn  a  little  of  the  doctrine 
of  love  before  the  world  settles  down  to  a  common  democratic  status. 
That  is  the  second  task  of  our  two  countries. 

There  is  still  a  third  undertaking.  We  have  all  the  better  "places  in 
the  sun,"  we  have  an  overwhelming  population;  and  our  peoples  have 
undoubtedly  the  ability  to  make  and  keep  themselves  richer  than  other 
peoples.  With  advantages  of  climate,  soil  and  the  strategic  positions 
of  commerce,  we  should  prove  a  poor  people  if  this  were  not  so.  It  was 
to  dislodge  us  from  these  positions  that  Germany  herself  ran  amuck  in 
1914.  It  is  our  duty  to  use  these  advantages  and  these  riches  as  in 
trust.  The  backward  peoples  of  the  world  must  not  be  exploited  by 
ourselves,  neither  openly  and  violently  as  has  been  done  by  us  in  the 
past,  nor  through  the  subtler  processes  of  commerce  and  finance.  A  na- 
tion cannot  enslave  another  nation  without  itself  being  enslaved.  Ger- 
many is  our  warning  in  this  regard.  The  American  Revolution  is  a  still 
better  lesson  for  English  ears. 

The  third  and  greatest  task  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race  is,  therefore, 
to  maintain  democracy  first  in  their  own  regions  and  not  to  impose 
financial  or  other  autocracy  elsewhere.  It  is  not  so  great  a  matter  to 
conquer  a  nation  as  it  is  to  rule  one's  own  spirit.  Having  united  after 
a  hundred  and  fifty  years  of  quarrel  and  warfare,  it  ought  not  to  be 
impossible  to  remain  united  even  after  the  great  occasion  that  has 
united  us.  We  are  the  beneficiaries  of  hundreds  of  years  of  experience 
in  self-government;  we  know  or  we  should  know  the  sources  of  demo- 
cratic weakness  as  well  as  strength.  Our  asset  and  our  Kability  is  the 
possession  of  great  riches.  How  true  is  the  ancient  saying  that  a  rich 
man  shall  hardly  enter  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  The  rich  man  is  our 
problem.  He  wants  to  become  richer.  He  wishes  to  expand  his  mar- 
kets. Then  he  wishes  democracy  to  protect  those  markets.  If  democ- 
racy denies  the  wish,  he  begins  to  build  social  and  economic  machinery 
to  accomplish  his  ends.  If  he  succeeds  democracy  falls;  if  he  does  not 
succeed,  he  bides  his  time  and  leaves  his  son  a  legacy  of  discontent. 
One  day  the  great  mass  of  inarticulate  men  forget  their  duty  or  quarrel 
among  themselves  or  overreach  themselves  in  some  social  policy  and 
the  opportunity  long  awaited  is  offered.  Those  who  fear  and  distrust 
as  a  matter  of  faith  come  to  power.  They  kept  their  hands  on  the  helm 
long  years  as  in  Germany  by  sowing  seeds  of  fear  and  distrust;  and 
democracy  went  into  eclipse. 
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Of  all  the  problems  tliat  a  reunited  England  and  America  have  before 
them,  the  pacification  of  Europe,  the  healing  of  the  wounded  spirit  of 
Germany  and  the  disbandment  of  armies  everywhere,  the  most  difficult 
will  be  that  of  keeping  our  own  souls,  of  maintaining  that  measure  of 
democracy  and  Christianity  that  we  now  possess.  Let  not  misunder- 
standing and  quarrels  ever  again  weaken  our  cause  or  delay  the  better 
progress  of  the  world.^ 
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Anglo-American  Diplomatic  Relations  During  the  Last 

Half-Century 

By  Charles  H.  Levermore, 
Secretary  of  New  York  Peace  Society 


I.     Introduction 

Between  two  nations  like  Jolin  Bull  and  Uncle  Sam,  sons  of  tlie  same 
family  but  resident  in  different  hemispheres,  one  might  thoughtlessly 
expect  diplomatic  relations  so  continuously  friendly  as  to  furnish  scanty 
materials  for  the  historian.     The  reverse  has  been  true. 

Though  we  were  indeed  often  an  almost  negligible  item  among  Eng- 
land's international  w^orries,  our  own  diplomatic  history  between  the 
Revolution  and  our  Civil  War  is  chiefly  a  record  of  controversies  and 
hard-won  agreements  with  Great  Britain. 

The  fact  that  both  peoples  used  the  tongue  of  Shakespeare  and  held 
the  faith  and  morals  of  Milton  was  not  always  clearly  helpful.  It  was 
too  easy  for  each  to  hear  and  read  what  the  other  said. 

For  Uncle  Sam,  the  resentments  arising  from  two  wars,  one  for 
independence  and  one  for  sailors'  rights,  became  traditional,  an  inherit- 
ance handed  from  one  generation  to  another.  Knowing  little  of  Europe 
except  England,  he  personified  in  that  country,  really  most  like  himself, 
many  of  those  assumptions  of  caste  which  he  had  discarded. 

John  Bull,  on  the  other  hand,  or  at  any  rate  his  dominant  classes 
who  were  the  only  vocal  part  of  him  in  the  Napoleonic  era,  agreed  with 
most  other  European  observers  that  our  political  system  was  a  short- 
lived experiment,  foredoomed  to  failure.  Knowing  little  of  democracies 
except  the  recent  "red  fool  fury  of  the  Seine,"  he  believed  as  a  matter 
of  course  that  our  great  and  growing  empire  and  population  would  in 
time  outgrow  the  ignorant  turbulence  of  an  unbalanced  suffrage  or  else 
would  crash  in  chaos. 

Meanwhile  then,  as  at  all  times  since,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  two 
peoples,  at  the  core  of  their  souls,  were  secretly  proud  of  each  other, 
even  when  no  pressure  could  have  forced  either  publicly  to  admit  it. 

During  the  half-century  prior  to  the  outbreak  of  our  Civil  War  our 
relations  with  England  were  concerned  entirely  with  the  facts  of  our 
own  national  growth  and  influence  upon  this  continent.  To  us  these 
were  isolated  American  questions.  To  the  British  Government  they 
were  not  always  separate  from  wider  issues. 

We  fought  the  War  of  1812  in  a  rage  against  British  assertion  of 
a  right  to  draft  British  born  seamen  from  our  ships. 
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To  Great  Britain,  wliicli  did  not  want  tliat  war,  it  was  only  one  more 
item  in  the  titanic  struggle  against  Napoleon,  and  the  end  of  that  war 
was  forgotten  by  England  in  the  excitement  of  Napoleon's  return  from 
Elba. 

To  Monroe  and  Adams  and  to  our  people  generally  the  proclama- 
tion of  the  Monroe  Doctrine  in  1823  was  a  new  Declaration  of  American 
Independence,  the  independence  of  a  democratic  American  hemisphere 
from  a  monarchical  Europe,  including  Great  Britain. 

To  the  British  Foreign  Secretary,  George  Canning,  who  suggested 
that  proclamation,  it  was  a  strategic  diplomatic  move  against  the  Holy 
Alliance.  It  was  a  powerful  blow  in  behalf  of  the  new  force  of  Nation- 
alism, of  whose  claims  in  Greece  as  well  as  in  America,  England  was 
then,  as  ever,  the  chief  European  champion  against  the  Continental 
autocrats.  Canning  indeed  was  much  displeased  that  our  Government 
did  not  associate  itself  with  Great  Britain  in  proclaiming  the  Doctrine. 

The  fact  remains  that  the  Monroe  Doctrine  of  America  for  Americans 
has  been  no  less  advantageous  to  the  United  States  than  to  Great  Britain, 
which  is  also  a  great  American  power,  and  whose  fleet  will  defend  the 
Doctrine  as  long  as  the  Union  Jack  flies  over  Canada. 

Until  near  the  middle  of  the  Nineteenth  Century,  England  as  an 
American  power  used  its  consular,  diplomatic  and  other  agencies  to 
oppose  the  extension  of  our  influence  and  interests  in  the  territories  of 
Mexico  and  Central  America  and  in  the  Oregon  country.  This  opposi- 
tion was  based  partly  on  the  Spanish-American  fear  of  the  ambition  of 
our  Southern  leaders  to  find  new  soil  for  slavery.  That  difference  was 
ended  by  the  emigrant  rush  that  carried  us  across  Texas,  over  the 
Rockies  and  into  the  valley  of  the  Columbia  River. 

Another  powerful  influence  for  harmony  was  the  English  adoption 
of  a  free  trade  policy  in  1846  which  changed  the  traditional  English 
attitude  towards  commercial  competition,  and  drove  even  the  sons  of  our 
old  Tories  in  Canada  into  the  arms  of  the  United  States  in  the  Reci- 
procity Treaty  of  1854. 

In  truth  English  experience  with  us  and  with  Canada  had  imbued 
the  English  mind  with  the  belief  that  self-governing  colonies  were 
a  source  of  weakness  rather  than  strength. 

When  Cobden,  the  apostle  of  free  trade,  became  the  oracle  of  Eng- 
land's economic  policies,  colonists  were  considered  only  as  customers. 
Their  allegiance  was  a  matter  of  indifference.  Cobden  was  thinking 
of  a  federation  of  the  world  and  not  of  British  imperial  unities.  The 
Tories  believed  that  colonies,  which  under  free  trade  could  not  be 
exploited,  would  become  an  intolerable  burden.  The  Whigs  argued  that 
free  trade  would  be  as  advantageous  for  colonies  as  for  the  motherland, 
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but  that  if  a  colony  wanted  political  as  well  as  economic  freedom  it 
ought  to  have  it.  In  this  doctrine  all  leaders,  Peel  and  Disraeli,  as 
well  as  Gladstone  and  Russell,  coincided. 

Consequently,  English  sentiment,  intent  more  and  more  exclusively 
upon  commercial  wealth,  agreed  that  the  United  States  should  assume 
control  of  Central  America,  and  offered  but  mild  censure  of  the  many 
voices  that  were  raised  in  Canada  for  annexation. 

Amid  this  complexity  of  opinions  about  colonies,  commerce  and 
transatlantic  politics,  there  was  gradually  forming  in  the  English  mind 
one  underlying  principle  of  diplomatic  intercourse  with  the  United 
States,  still  regarded  by  many  Englishmen  as  a  sort  of  colony,  though 
a  renegade  one.  That  principle  was  the  preservation  and  enhancement 
of  England's  commercial  interests,  a  policy  which  demanded,  as  Cobden 
taught,  the  maintenance  of  peace. 

The  genesis  of  this  British  view  of  Anglo-American  diplomatic  rela- 
tions may  be  traced,  long  before  the  days  of  Cobden  and  free  trade,  as 
far  back  as  the  Rush-Bagot  Agreement  of  1817  in  which  Lord  Castle- 
reagh  prevailed  over  his  colleagues  in  the  Ministry  who  would  have 
guarded  Canada  with  fleets  and  armies.  Instead  it  was  agreed  that 
neither  the  United  States  nor  England  should  maintain  a  war-fleet  upon 
any  of  the  Great  Lakes.  This  was  the  most  outstanding  example  of 
a  diplomatic  triumph  of  economic  common  sense  over  political  rivalries 
in  the  ^NTineteenth  Century  prior  to  the  Geneva  Arbitration.  In  the 
same  spirit  the  long-protracted  boundary  disputes  affecting  Maine  and 
Oregon  were  settled  in  1842  to  1846,  the  Central  American  and  Isth- 
mian questions  disposed  of  in  1850  and  1856  on  the  basis  of  joint  Anglo- 
American  interest  in  a  neutralized  canal,  and  the  old  British  claim  to 
a  right  of  search  was  abandoned  in  1858. 

The  simple  fact  is  that  in  the  decade  of  the  fifties  the  rulers  of  Eng- 
land perceived  that,  in  addition  to  all  the  other  motives  for  favoring  the 
United  States,  the  trade  with  America  especially  in  cotton  and  cotton 
products  had  reached  vast  importance  and  value,  and  that,  therefore,  it 
was  the  wisest  diplomacy  for  England  to  underwrite  the  one  great  pur- 
pose of  American  diplomacy,  viz. :  the  assertion  of  its  leadership  in 
American  affairs. 

For  such  reasons  Anglo-American  diplomatic  relations  between  1856 
and  1860  attained  for  a  moment  a  level  of  unmistakable  concord.  All 
disputes  were  ended.  Then  came  the  crash  of  our  Civil  War,  and  sud- 
denly all  diplomatic  skill  of  both  London  and  Washington  was  needed 
to  prevent  the  two  nations  from  reverting  to  the  conditions  of  1812. 
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II.     From  the  Era  of  Our  Civil  War  to  the  Present  Day 

The  Englisli  and  American  peoples  are  so  united  in  spiritual  life  tliat 
a  civil  war  in  one  is  sure  to  agitate  and  divide  the  other  also.  At  the 
outset  each  party  in  the  United  States  counted  confidently  on  the  sup- 
port of  the  English  Government  and  people,  the  I^orth  because  of  the 
universal  condemnation  of  human  slavery,  the  South  because  of  the 
importance  of  cotton  to  English  commerce. 

The  diplomatic  efforts  of  both  were  concentrated  upon  Great  Britain. 
With  her  aid  the  South  might  win.  Without  her  aid  the  Southern 
cause  was  almost  hopeless,  and  the  one  European  friend  of  the  South, 
Louis  Napoleon,  would  not  dare  to  interfere  directly.  That  England 
did  not  actively  interfere  on  the  Southern  side  is  a  proof  of  the  power 
of  idealism  in  English  politics.  The  modern  Prussian  who  does  not 
value  or  Relieve  in  such  forces  has  not  ceased  to  wonder  at  England's 
failure  to  seize  that  opportunity. 

Bernhardi  wrote  in  1901,  "Since  England  committed  the  unpardon- 
able blunder  ...  of  not  supporting  the  Southern  States  in  the 
American  War  of  Secession,  a  rival  to  England's  world-wide  empire  has 
appeared  ...  in  the  form  of  the  United  States  of  North  America." 
The  same  authority,  after  the  present  Great  War  began,  marveled  that 
we  did  not  take  advantage  of  England's  distress  to  take  possession  of 
Canada.  But  the  English  Government  in  1861-65  tried  in  characteristic 
British  ways  to  keep  aloof  from  the  American  struggle.  The  result 
was  that  England  incurred  the  fierce  dislike  of  both  South  and  North. 

The  Southern  leaders  were  disappointed  and  angry  because  the  Eng- 
lish Government  would  not  recognize  the  Confederacy  as  independent, 
although  the  Premier,  Palmerston,  at  one  time  in  1862  favored  such 
action,  and  because  the  English  Government  would  not  interfere  with 
the  Federal  blockade  of  the  Southern  ports,  and  because  English  senti- 
ment against  slavery  was  so  strong,  Alexander  H.  Stephens  even  pro- 
posed to  abolish  slavery  in  the  hope  of  thus  winning  English  favor. 

The  resentment  of  the  North  had  more  complex  elements.  le  became 
increasingly  disappointed  and  angry  for  the  following  reasons: 

First,  the  English  Government  recognized  in  May,  1861,  the  belligerent 
rights  of  the  Confederates.  Although  President  Lincoln  had  prac- 
tically done  the  same  thing  a  month  earlier  by  proclaiming  the  blockade, 
the  North  felt  that  the  action  had  been  hasty  and  therefore  unfriendly. 

Second,  the  sympathy  of  the  upper  and  wealthier  classes  of  English 
society  was  given  not  to  the  free  North  but  to  the  more  aristocratic 
South.  They  bought  Southern  bonds.  The  Times  thundered  for  the 
South.     A  majority  of  English  writers  pointed  out  that  it  would  be 
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advantageous  for  England  to  deal  with  two  republics  here  instead  of 
one,  and  that  our  crude  democracy  had  found  its  inevitable  end.  The 
historian,  Freeman,  sat  down  to  write  in  several  volumes  a  "History  of 
Federal  Government,  from  the  Foundation  of  the  Achaian  League  to 
the  Disruption  of  the  United  States."  He  published  the  first  volume  in 
1863  and  wrote  no  more.  Mr.  Gladstone  almost  disrupted  Palmerston's 
cabinet  in  1862  by  announcing  in  a  public  address  that  Jefferson  Davis 
and  other  leaders  of  the  South  had  made  an  army,  a  navy  and  a  nation. 
Our  people  noted  that  Gladstone's  wish  was  the  father  of  his  thought, 
but  could  not  know  at  the  time  that,  by  his  premature  and  indiscreet 
eulogy  he  had  thwarted  the  hope  of  official  recognition  of  Southern 
independence,  a  hope  that  was  forever  extinguished  by  Lincoln's 
Emancipation  Proclamation. 

Third,  the  English  Government  placed  so  lax  an  interpretation  upon 
its  neutrality  laws  that  a  half-dozen  cruisers  flying  the  Confederate  flag, 
built  in  British  shipyards,  manned  by  British  crews  using  an  equip- 
ment bought  in  England,  and  permitted  to  use  British  ports  as  bases  of 
supply,  roamed  the  ocean  and  destroyed  practically  all  of  our  merchant 
marine  that  was  not  sold  to  Englishmen. 

The  Laird  rams,  the  most  powerful  warships  that  were  built  in  Eng- 
land for  the  Confederates  and  that,  if  set  free,  might  have  shattered 
our  blockade,  were  prevented  from  leaving  the  docks,  not  so  much  by 
the  vigilance  of  the  British  Government  as  by  the  wise  courage  of  our 
minister,  Adams,  who  wrote  to  Earl  Russell:  "It  would  be  superfluous 
in  me  to  point  out  to  your  lordship  that  this  is  war."  But,  in  spite  of 
all  these  delinquencies  and  blunders,  the  fact  remains  that  Confederate 
diplomacy  utterly  failed  to  obtain  any  help  from  England  to  break 
the  strangle-hold  of  the  Federal  blockade. 

Our  own  unwise  laws  prevented  us  from  recovering  our  merchant 
marine  after  the  war  was  over,  but  our  public  opinion  was  by  that  time 
too  incensed  against  Great  Britain  to  see  or  believe  that,  and  believed 
that  English  neutrality  had  been  purposely  strained  so  that  the  only 
rival  merchant  marine  might  be  wiped  out. 

Fourth,  England  was  perfectly  right  in  resenting  the  insult  to  her 
flag  when  Wilkes  seized  Mason  and  Slidell,  and  English  traders  were 
perfectly  right  in  running  our  blockade  if  they  could,  but  an  inflamed 
public  opinion  found  new  grievances  in  all  these  things,  and  glorified 
Wilkes  for  turning  the  tables  on  the  right  of  search. 

The  fact  is  that  each  nation  found  itself  in  a  novel  and  unaccustomed 
role.  England,  usually  a  belligerent,  had  to  learn  how  to  be  a  neutral. 
The  United  States,  usually  a  neutral  champion  of  unrestricted  com- 
merce and  hostile  to  blockades,  had  to  learn  how  to  conduct  a  successful 
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blockade  of  enormous  extent.  In  order  to  achieve  tlie  latter  purpose,  we 
devised  the  doctrine  of  the  "continuous  voyage"  so  that  we  might  inter- 
fere with  neutral  commerce  between  the  neutral  ports  of  Liverpool  and 
Nassau. 

With  that  doctrine  the  English  blockade  in  this  war  has  been  choking 
Germany,  and  our  protests  were  met  by  quoting  our  own  argument  in 
the  time  of  the  Civil  War. 

Fifth,  Canada  sheltered  many  Southern  sympathizers  and  Confederate 
refugees  who  planned  to  wreck  bridges  and  railway  trains,  to  scatter 
disease  germs  in  N'orthern  cities,  and  who  directed  brigand  raids  across 
the  border.  For  this  menace  upon  our  l^orthern  frontier  the  N'orth 
held  both  Canada  and  England  responsible,  although  it  is  sufficiently 
evident  that  officers  of  the  law  in  Canada  were  not  intentionally  remiss 
in  preserving  neutrality. 

The  majority  of  the  governing  class  in  England  were  convinced  that 
the  South  would  win  and  wished  it  to.  The  Cabinet,  as  a  whole, 
intended  to  play  fair,  but  they  were  sluggish  and  delinquent  in  enforc- 
ing neutrality  and  acted  through  unwilling  agents.  Earl  Russell  sent 
an  order  to  detain  the  Alabama  at  Liverpool,  but  the  order  was  not 
delivered  until  after  the  Alabama  had  sailed.  On  the  other  hand  the 
British  Government  steadily  refused  to  join  the  sham  I^apoleon  in  aid 
to  the  South.  In  doing  this  it  powerfully  defended  the  Monroe  Doc- 
trine at  a  moment  when  we  were  unable  to  do  it  ourselves.  If  this 
republic  had  been  split  in  tAvo,  neither  fragment  could  have  been  pre- 
dominant in  American  affairs  and  the  European  rulers  would  easily 
have  used  our  political  systems  as  make-weights  in  their  perilous  bal- 
ance of  power. 

The  British  Government  refused  to  receive  Mason,  the  Confederate 
envoy,  and  turned  down  every  proposal  for  mediation  or  intervention. 
When  it  became  evident  that  the  triumph  of  the  Worth  would  destroy 
slavery,  English  sympathy  for  the  Union  cause  increased  daily.  The 
laborers  of  Lancashire,  led  by  John  Bright,  though  in  distress  through 
the  paralysis  of  the  cotton  mills,  stood  firm  for  human  freedom.  Both 
nations  were  well  served  by  the  men  to  whom  their  diplomatic  interests 
were  entrusted.  Lord  Lyons,  the  British  Minister  at  Washington,  was 
a  model  of  discretion,  and  Charles  Francis  Adams  at  the  Court  of  St. 
James  was  as  fortunate  a  choice  for  us  as  was  Lincoln  in  the  White 
House.  In  character,  manner,  education  and  abilities  Mr.  Adams  was 
exactly  adapted  to  his  difficult  task.  He  found  out  every  move  of  his 
opponents,  and  if  he  could  not  thwart  them  outright  he  recorded  with 
dignity  and  tact  his  protests  in  the  right  places  and  at  the  right  times. 
He  kept  his  temper  and  his  friends.     He  made  no  mistakes.     Above  all 
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lie  patiently  accumulated  such  a  mass  of  information  and  evidence  that 
after  the  war,  when  the  time  came  for  England  and  the  United  States 
to  settle  accounts,  he  was  absolutely  master  of  the  situation. 

We  have  always  sent  our  ablest  sons  to  be  our  diplomatic  representa- 
tives in  England.  That  roll  of  honor  outshines  our  list  of  presidents  in 
intellectual  power,  carrying  as  it  does,  the  names  of  three  Adamses,  two 
Pinckneys,  John  Jay,  Albert  Gallatin,  Martin  YanBuren,  Edward 
Everett,  George  Bancroft,  Reverdy  Johnson,  James  Russell  Lowell,  E.  J. 
Phelps,  Thomas  F.  Bayard,  John  Hay  and  Joseph  Choate.  'No  other 
among  them  bore  a  burden  so  heavy  as  that  of  the  third  Adams.  His 
countrymen  never  fully  realized  the  value  of  his  public  service  because 
his  victories  were  won  in  the  invisible  realms  of  diplomacy.  In  my 
judgment  his  campaigns  were  in  their  way  as  vital  to  the  preservation 
of  our  republic  as  were  those  of  Grant. 

Mr,  Lincoln  had  no  diplomatic  experience  and  when  he  became 
President  had  little  knowledge  of  international  affairs.  His  marvel- 
lous acquaintance  with  human  nature  and  his  common  sense  enabled  him 
to  gauge  his  international  responsibilities  with  more  sagacity  than  that 
shown  by  Jefferson  Davis,  who  was  a  man  of  better  education  and  wider 
experience  in  public  service;  more  too  than  by  Seward,  whose  emo- 
tional brainstorms  Lincoln  curbed  before  his  Administration  was  three 
months  old. 

It  is  curious  that  Lincoln's  repression  of  Seward's  rash  desire  to 
quarrel  with  England  and  France  in  1861  was  exactly  duplicated  in 
England  six  months  later  by  the  Prince  Consort  and  Queen  Victoria, 
who  took  the  sting  out  of  Lord  Russell's  dispatch  concerning  the  seizure 
of  Mason  and  Slidell. 

Both  nations  were  happy  in  the  possession  of  rulers  who  remained 
sane,  even  when  the  people  were  angry  and  politicians  lost  their  heads. 
Perhaps  the  Executive  task  would  have  been  harder  if  the  newspapers 
of  those  days  had  been  fed  by  transatlantic  cables. 

As  the  Civil  War  deepened,  the  bonds  of  amity  between  this  country 
and  England  grew  weaker.  When  the  detention  of  the  Laird  rams,  in 
1863,  showed  that  the  British  Government  had  decided  to  adopt  a  stricter 
theory  of  neutrality,  Mr.  Adams  offered  to  submit  to  arbitration  our 
claims  for  damages  caused  by  the  Alabama  and  its  sister  cruisers. 
Lord  Russell  refused  on  the  ground  that  the  question  involved  the 
national  honor,  and  therefore  could  not  be  submitted  to  arbitration. 
It  was  already  determined  in  1864  that  the  United  States  would  not 
renew  the  Reciprocity  Treaty  with  Canada,  which  would  come  to  its 
term  in  1866.     That  treaty  was  doomed  not  only  by  the  resentment 
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against  both  England  and  Canada  but  also  by  tbe  rapid  growth  of  pro- 
tectionist sentiment  in  the  United  States  under  the  new  war  tariff. 

The  raids  of  Confederate  sympathizers  across  the  Canadian  border 
in  1864  directly  impelled  our  Government  to  notify  Great  Britain  that 
the  Agreement  of  1817  for  mutual  disarmament  on  the  Great  Lakes 
would  end  the  following  year. 

Lord  Lyons  wrote  to  his  chief:  "There  can,  unhappily,  be  no  doubt 
that  three-quarters  of  the  American  people  are  eagerly  longing  for 
a  safe  opportunity  of  making  war  with  England.  .  .  .  The  ill-will 
shows  itself  in  many  ways — principally  in  vexatious  proceedings  in 
regard  to  the  neighboring  colonies."  In  the  American  and  Canadian 
parliaments  alike  members  began  to  talk  of  gunboats  and  fortifications 
on  the  frontiers.  In  the  House  of  Commons  Lord  Palmerston  in 
Eebruary,  1865,  used  these  words  of  studied  moderation :  "We  cannot 
deny  that  things  did  take  place  on  the  Lakes  of  which  the  United  States 
were  justly  entitled  to  complain;  and  if  the  measures  to  which  they 
have  recourse  are  simply  calculated,  as  they  say,  for  the  protection  of 
their  commerce  and  their  citizens,  I  think  they  are  perfectly  justified  in 
having  recourse  to  them." 

The  most  far-reaching  result  of  these  coils  of  circumstance  was 
the  birth  of  Canadian  unity  and  nationality  in  the  formation  of  a  feder- 
ation of  British  colonies,  out  of  which  has  grown  the  modern  Dominion 
of  Canada.  This  new  nation  was  heralded  in  conferences  in  Canada 
and  London  in  the  winter  of  1865.  Although  the  notice  of  abrogation 
of  the  Agreement  of  1817  was  soon  withdrawn  by  our  Government  and 
the  rapid  collapse  of  the  Confederacy  greatly  relieved  the  tension  on 
both  sides  of  the  ocean,  the  Canadians  felt  that  our  new  tariff  closed 
to  them  the  doors  of  the  United  States.  The  new  strength  of  the  great 
republic  evoked  an  answering  assertion  of  national  power  in  Canada. 
This  rising  tide  of  British  loyalty  was  swollen  by  a  fresh  threat  of  war 
along  the  border  from  Fenian  organizations  in  the  United  States.  The 
militant  Irish  on  both  sides  of  the  ocean  confidently  expected  that  the 
controversies  between  England  and  the  United  States  would  result  in 
war,  as  soon  as  our  armies  and  fleets  were  free  to  act.  Finding  that 
the  wounds  showed  some  tendency  to  heal  rather  than  to  fester,  the 
Fenian  leaders  started  to  conquer  England  by  way  of  Canada  on  their 
on  account  in  1866,  in  1870,  and  again  in  1871,  ridiculous  affairs  in 
which  many  ignorant  honest  men  were  dupes.  These  disgraceful  provo- 
cations were  ended  forever  by  the  triumph  of  peaceful  diplomacy  in  the 
treaty  of  Washington  in  1871  and  the  ensuing  Arbitration  Tribunal  at 
Geneva  in  1872. 
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Tlie  Fenian  adventurers  defeated  their  own  object.  Our  Govern- 
ment could  not  afford  to  be  lax  in  policing  Canadian  borders  at  the 
time  when  it  was  pressing  upon  England  a  claim  for  damages  because 
England  had  been  remiss  in  performing  its  neutral  duties. 

The  worst  obstacle  to  peaceful  solutions  V\\as  not  the  Fenian  but  the 
incendiary  talk  of  reckless  politicians  in  our  Congress  and  in  our  press, 
and  the  extravagant  plans  of  dreamers  like  Charles  Sumner. 

Senator  Sumner  in  1869  wielded  for  the  moment  an  exceptional  influ- 
ence. He  was  chairman  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs, 
and  by  reason  of  his  long  martyrdom  from  Brooks'  assault  no  less  than  by 
reason  of  his  abilities  he  was  a  dominant  intellectual  force  in  the 
Republican  party.  He  vv''as  supposed  to  have  the  confidence  of  the  new 
President  Grant,  and  he  secured  the  appointment  of  his  close  friend, 
John  Lothrop  Motley,  as  Minister  to  England.  Sumner  agreed  with 
Seward  that  England  should  be  held  responsible  for  all  losses  that 
Americans  had  suffered  not  only  by  the  depredations  of  Confederate 
privateers,  but  by  the  substitution  of  the  British  merchant  marine  for 
our  own.  His  bill  for  these  losses  was  two  and  a  half  billions  of  dol- 
lars. He  told  the  Senate  and  the  world  that  the  only  way  to  ensure 
peace  in  this  hemisphere  was  to  banish  the  English  flag  from  it  and 
substitute  the  Stars  and  Stripes.  Estimating  that  the  whole  of  British 
America  was  fairly  worth  about  two  and  a  half  billions  of  dollars,  he 
seriously  proposed  to  cancel  all  claims  against  England  and  begin  the 
new  reign  of  peace  and  brotherly  love  on  condition  of  receiving  from 
England  the  title  to  all  her  possessions,  continental  and  insular,  within 
the  New  World. 

English  statesmen,  on  the  other  hand,  were  only  waiting  to  appeal 
from  Philip  drunk  to  Philip  sober.  The  traditional  belief  among  them 
that  the  American  republic  would  not  long  endure  died  when  Lee  sur- 
rendered. English  public  opinion,  except  among  a  few  extreme  Tories, 
admitted  that  the  Americans  had  cause  for  complaint,  and  that  some 
reparation  was  due  for  the  mistakes  of  Palmerston's  administration. 
With  the  Liberal  party,  which  came  into  power  in  1869  were  aligned 
most  of  the  English  groups  who  had  been  stanch  supporters  of  the 
N'orth  during  the  war.  Mr.  Gladstone,  the  new  Premier,  who  had 
shaken  off  all  relics  of  his  original  Toryism,  was  convinced  of  the  wis- 
dom of  yielding  to  the  claims  of  the  United  States  as  soon  as  it  could 
be  safely  done. 

Even  on  the  subject  of  Canadian  annexation  responsible  British 
leaders  were  still  holding  Cobden's  doctrine.  The  London  Times,  dis- 
cussing in  1869   the  inchoate   Canadian   Confederation,  declared   that 
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England  would  not  witlistand  the  colonies  if  they  preferred  to  slip  into 
tlie  Union  rather  than  the  Dominion,  and  added :  ^^Instead  of  the  colo- 
nies being  the  dependencies  of  the  Mother  Country,  the  Mother  Country 
has  become  the  dependency  of  the  colonies.  We  are  tied  while  they  are 
loose.     We  are  subject  to  danger,  while  they  are  free." 

Lord  Clarendon  in  1870  wrote  to  Lord  Lyons:  ^^I  wish  that  the 
Canadians  would  proposq  to  be  independent  and  to  annex  themselves. 
We  can't  throw  them  off  and  it  is  very  desirable  that  we  part  as  f  riends.'^ 
Sir  Edward  Thornton,  the  British  Minister  at  Washington,  remarked 
to  our  Secretary,  Hamilton  Fish,  in  1869,  "England  does  not  wish  to 
keep  Canada,  but  cannot  part  with  it  without  the  consent  of  the 
population.'' 

The  time  when  that  consent  could  have  been  obtained  was  gone, 
probably  forever. 

At  first  no  one  in  England  and  but  few  in  the  United  States  realized 
what  a  surging  tide  of  British-Canadian  loyalty  was  sweeping  through 
the  new  Dominion,  and  that  Sir  John  Macdonald  had  indeed  created 
a  new  nation.  Canadian  sentiment  spoke  with  no  uncertain  voice, 
and  again  English  statesmen  began  to  revise  their  traditions  concern- 
ing self-governing  colonies. 

With  the  beginning  of  a  new  administration  at  Washington  in  1869, 
the  ground  was  soon  cleared  for  a  complete  reconstruction  of  Anglo- 
American  relations.  Sumner  led  in  the  Senatorial  rejection  of  the  first 
attempt  to  agree  upon  the  questions  in  dispute — the  Johnson-Clarendon 
Convention  of  1868-9,  but  his  influence  was  soon  after  shattered  by  his 
quarrel  with  Grant  who  could  be  led  but  not  driven.  Motley  was  forced 
to  resign.  Sumner  was  driven  from  his  chairmanship  and  Secretary 
Fish  abandoned  Sumner's  grandiose  plan  of  annexing  British  America. 
Sumner  thereupon  inscribed  Fish  also  upon  his  list  of  lost  souls. 

England  meanwhile  had  discovered  during  the  Franco-Prussian  battle- 
summer  of  1870,  new  and  cogent  reasons  for  amity  with  the  United  States 
on  the  basis  of  strict  definitions  of  neutrality.  It  is  perhaps  not  too 
much  to  say  that  England  was  hampered  in  its  dealings  with  that  Euro- 
pean conflict  by  its  relations  with  the  United  States.  Sir  Edward 
Thornton  admitted  that  he  could  see  how  the  ocean  might  swarm  with 
Alabamas,  preying  this  time  on  British  instead  of  American  commerce. 

Both  sides  were  now  ready  for  the  final  definitive  treaty  of  peace  of 
the  Civil  War,  which  was  finished  at  Washington,  May  8,  1871,  the 
Canadian  Macdonald  sitting  at  the  table  as  one  of  the  English  Com- 
mission. 

Each  nation  yielded  somewhat.  England  agreed  to  submit  her  admin- 
istration of  her  own  statutes  to  an  alien  tribunal,  and  to  accept  the 
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American  definition  of  neutrality  as  better  than  her  own.  The  United 
States  dropped  the  question  of  annexation,  indirect  claims  for  damages 
and  the  alleged  premature  recognition  of  the  Confederacy  as  a  belliger- 
ent. Each  nation  gained  both  materially  and  spiritually.  Two  great 
principles  of  concord  were  comprehensively  applied,  reciprocity  in  com- 
mercial relations  so  far  as  our  tariff  system  would  permit,  and  arbitra- 
tion in  all  pending  controversies.  The  reciprocity  included  free  use  of 
waterways  and  international  rivers  and  a  new  agreement  on  the  peren- 
nial Canadian  fisheries  dispute.  Arbitration  was  set  up  for  a  boundary 
dispute  in  Puget  Sound  and  for  three  classes  of  disputed  claims  for  dam- 
ages, among  which  the  Alabama  claims  rightly  overshadowed  all  the 
others.  It  is  sad  to  record  that  our  administration  nearly  wrecked 
this  arbitration  at  the  outset  by  including  a  part  of  the  claims  for  indi- 
rect damages  in  the  instructions  to  our  advocates  before  the  tribunal. 
This  bit  of  sharp  practice,  intended  for  political  effect  in  this  country, 
was  properly  resented  by  the  British  Government,  which  threatened  to 
abandon  the  arbitration.  The  honor  of  the  United  States  and  the  prom- 
ise of  the  new  era  were  saved  by  Charles  Francis  Adams,  who  again 
deserved  well  of  the  republic  by  inducing  the  tribunal  itself  to  refuse 
consideration  of  indirect  claims. 

The  treaty  of  1871  and  its  ensuing  arbitrations  were,  as  I  have  said, 
a  concluding  chapter  in  our  Civil  War.  He  would  be  woefully  mistaken 
who  should  think  of  it  as  a  mere  settlement  of  accounts  with  cash.  The 
United  States  received  fifteen  and  a  half  millions  of  dollars  because 
England  had  allowed  the  Confederate  cruisers  to  slip  out  of  its  harbors, 
and  the  United  States  paid  to  England  two  millions  of  dollars  for  dam- 
age that  we  inflicted  upon  British  subjects  during  the  war,  and  paid  five 
and  a  half  millions  for  ten  years  use  of  the  Canadian  inshore  fisheries, 
but  these  facts  were  in  themselves  relatively  unimportant.  Neither 
was  there  anything  novel  in  arbitration.  But  the  beginning  of  a  new 
era  for  the  English  speaking  race  lay  in  the  fact  that  these  two  nations, 
trembling  almost  upon  the  verge  of  war,  had  without  any  other  compul- 
sion than  that  which  arises  from  self-control,  referred  to  judicial  pro- 
cess disputes  of  a  character  and  importance  never  before  settled  in  such 
a  manner. 

The  greater  triumph  was  England's,  because  it  was  large  hearted 
enough  to  submit  to  that  judicial  review  an  issue  which  its  own  Govern- 
ment had  once  declared  to  be  a  question  of  national  honor.  England's 
attitude  in  this  treaty  and  its  sequences  was  intended  to  be  an  acknowl- 
edgment that  the  American  runaway  son  had  won  the  right  to  sit  at 
the  family  table  as  an  equal,  that  English  society  had  blundered  in  sup- 
posing that  the  republic  would  not  endure,  and  that  henceforth  it  would 
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not  be  England's  fault  if  friendly  relations  with  the  United  States  were 
not  preserved. 

Shortly  before  the  treaty  of  Washington,  Minister  Motley  gathered 
the  one  laurel  of  his  short  stay  in  England  in  the  form  of  a  treaty  or 
convention  in  which  Gladstone's  Government  abandoned  in  relation  to 
the  United  States,  the  European  theory  of  inalienable  citizenship,  and 
accepted  the  American  principle  of  citizenship  by  naturalization.  This 
demolished  the  last  cornerstone  of  the  ancient  British  claim  to  a  right 
of  search  and  impressment  of  seamen. 

Naturally  the  English  political  party  which  translated  these  ideas  into 
deeds  was  the  party  of  modern  English  democracy.  J^ecessarily  the 
final  triumph  of  a  democracy  of  freemen  in  the  United  States  reacted 
strongly,  even  though  obscurely,  upon  the  progress  of  democracy  in  the 
Motherland. 

The  United  States  was  not  so  quickly  aware,  as  was  England,  that  in 
Anglo-American  relations  old  things  had  passed  away.  The  consolida- 
tion of  practically  all  British  America  into  a  new  empire,  with  a  patri- 
otic national  sentiment  as  insistent,  aggressive  and  vocal  as  ours  had  ever 
been,  only  occasionally  arrested  our  attention. 

^  Whatever  provocation  lay  in  boundaries  and  fisheries  was  now  Cana- 
dian as  well  as  English.     While  England,  in  watching  Canadian  growth, 
learned  a  new  lesson  in  Imperial  values,  the  United  States  seemed  unable 
to  formulate  any  consistent  policy  towards  the  new  nation,  beyond  build- 
ing up  a  tariff  wall  against  it.     Although  Fenianism  died  out,  the  mili- 
tant Irish  sentiment  in  the  United  States,  joined  to  the  old  Colonial 
traditions,  continued  to  wield  a  voting  power  to  which  cheap  politicians 
readily  appealed  by  the  easy  process  called  "twisting  the  lion's  tail.'' 
Eor  about  twenty-five  years  American  diplomacy  was  conducted  as  an 
auxiliary  to  domestic  politics.     In  the  latter  part  of  the  decade  of  the 
eighties  our  diplomats  were  trying  at  the  same  hour  to  claim  the  right 
of  our  fishermen  to  use  Eastern   Canadian  harbors  and  our  right  to 
exercise  an  exclusive  control  over  Behring  Sea  and  its  seal  fisheries. 
Secretary  Blaine  fell  between  the  two  stools.     When  the  seal  contro- 
versy, which,  although  not  considered  as  involving  a  danger  of  war,  had 
become  very  acute,  was  by  treaty  in  1892  referred  to  arbitration,  the 
tribunal  sitting  at  Paris  in  1893  decided  adversely  to  the  United  States 
in  every  particular.     Our  Government  paid  about  half  a  million  of  dol- 
lars in  damages  for  its  short-lived  attempt  to  claim  an  exclusive  right 
to  police  the  high  seas. 

Mr.  Blaine  also  followed  Mr.  Evarts  in  a  strenuous  assertion  that  any 
Isthmian  Canal  must  be  under  American  control  without  aid  from  any 
other  power,  and  Mr.  Blaine  at  least  seemed  somewhat  disconcerted  to 
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discover  subsequently  that  our  Claytou-Bulwer  treaty  with  England 
recognized  the  principle  of  joint  international  responsibility.  But  what 
Blaine  formulated,  Frelinghuysen  changed,  and  what  Frelinghuysen 
favored,  Bayard  rejected. 

Again,  Blaine's  second  term  in  the  Department  of  State  was  soon 
followed  by  Cleveland's  Democratic  administration  and  that  introduced 
Richard  Olney,  who  was  Blaine's  antithesis. 

Blaine  was  an  imaginative,  expansive  promoter,  as  some  one  said, 
"half  charlatan,  half  genuius."  Olney  was  an  acute  but  narrow  jurist. 
Cleveland  was  a  man  of  unusual  force  but  no  genius.  Yet  to  these  two 
men  it  fell  to  force  Great  Britain  to  listen  to  the  most  audacious  formu- 
lation of  the  Monroe  Doctrine  ever  made,  one  that  would  have  delighted 
Blaine's  soul.  It  was  Olney  who  signed  the  dispatch,  but  the  President 
must  have  permitted  the  Secretary  to  say,  June  20,  1895,  "Today  the 
United  States  is  practically  sovereign  on  this  continent,  and  its  fiat  is 
law  upon  the  subjects  to  which  it  confines  its  interpositions."  The  arro- 
gance of  this  tactless  utterance  doubtless  provoked  Lord  Salisbury  to 
make  his  rasping  and  supercilious  rejoinder,  but  it  worked  far  greater 
evil  among  our  Spanish-American  neighbors  whom  it  alarmed  and  irri- 
tated, even  down  to  the  present  day. 

Prior  to  1895  Great  Britain  had  never  formally  acknowledged  the 
Monroe  Doctrine,  the  one  most  cherished  international  policy  of  our 
people,  feeling  perhaps  that  Great  Britain,  was  also  an  owner  of  the 
doctrine  and  like  ourselves,  an  American  power.  But  for  fifty  years 
Venezuela  and  Great  Britain  had  disagreed  concerning  the  boundary  of 
Venezuela  and  British  Guiana.  Venezuela  offered  arbitration.  Great 
Britain  refused.  Attempts  on  our  part  to  suggest  solutions  had  been 
turned  down  by  the  British  Government,  usually  with  an  air  of  civil 
indifference.  Lord  Salisbury  mistook  President  Cleveland's  repeated 
protests  as  specimens  of  the  American  pastimes  of  bluster  and  tail- 
twisting.  So  he  took  occasion  to  explain  to  Mr.  Cleveland  that  the 
Monroe  Doctrine  Avas  not  international  law  and  did  not  entitle  the 
United  States  to  butt  into  every  American  boundary  dispute,  and  that 
the  connection  between  England  and  her  American  colonies  was  not,  as 
Mr.  Olney  had  implied  it  was,  unnatural,  inexpedient  and  temporary. 

But  Mr.  Cleveland  was  in  earnest,  and  not  bluffing,  as  the  noble  lord 
supposed  him  to  be.  Through  his  mouth  in  December,  1895,  the  United 
States  said  to  Salisbury:  "The  Venezuelan  dispute  will  be  settled  in 
accordance  with  our  judgment  of  the  right,  if  we  have  to  fight  for  it." 
Forthwith  Congress  unanimously  adopted  Mr.  Cleveland's  recommenda- 
tion that  an  American  Commission  be  appointed  to  find  out  where  the 
Venezuelan  boundary  ought  to  be. 
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This  defiance  was  tlie  first  intimation  to  most  people  on  both  sides 
of  the  water  that  there  was  any  trouble  brewing.  The  result  in  Eng- 
land was  an  almost  universal  shout,  "War  with  America  is  unthinkable.'^ 

Three  hundred  and  fifty-four  members  of  the  House  of  Commons  sent 
to  our  Government  a  signed  memorial  in  favor  of  an  agreement  to  sub- 
mit to  arbitration  all  future  questions  at  issue  between  the  two  countries. 
Salisbury  found  that  hiSv  own  people  had  for  the  most  part  deserted 
him;  Englishmen  cared  little  about  the  Venezuelan  jungle  and  were 
regretfully  surprised  that  the  Yankees  should  be  interested  in  it.  They 
were  fiercely  angry  at  a  coincident  German  interference  in  South  Africa 
in  the  form  of  a  telegram  from  the  Kaiser  to  President  Kruger  about 
the  Jameson  raid.  It  was  clear  to  Salisbury  that  it  was  an  inauspicous 
time  for  any  difference  with  the  United  States.  He  seized  the  first 
opportunity  to  concede  everything  to  arbitration  and  to  tacitly  acknowl- 
edge the  American  interpretation  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine,  in  these  words, 
addressed  to  Ambassador  Bayard :  "I  have  empowered  Sir  Julian 
Pauncefote  to  discuss  the  question  either  with  the  representative  of 
Venezuela,  or  with  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  acting  as  the 
friend  of  Venezuela." 

This  affair  produced  a  profound  impression  upon  the  statesmen  of 
Continental  Europe,  who  were  no  more  astonished  by  the  character  of 
Cleveland's  action  than  by  the  eager  acquiescence  of  English  public 
opinion.  It  brought  home  to  Europe,  and  especially  to  Germany,  the 
fact  that  the  people  of  these  great  English-speaking  nations  were  in 
accord,  even  though  governments  differed.  A  leading  German  journal 
summed  up  the  whole  affair  as  "the  joint  action  of  the  two  Anglo-Saxon 
powers."  What  had  begun  as  though  it  were  a  threat  of  war  had  ended 
in  a  demonstration  of  unexpected  unity  and  friendship. 

This  was,  in  my  opinion,  the  first  convincing  demonstration  among 
democratic  nations  of  the  truth  that,  as  Elihu  Root  phrased  it,  the  time 
has  come  when  peoples  and  not  governments  determine  international 
relations. 

How  real  and  strong  was  the  cordiality  of  the  English  people  towards 
the  United  States  was  not  fully  realized  by  our  people  until  we  entered 
upon  the  war  for  the  rescue  of  Cuba.  Great  Britain  was  the  only  great 
power  that  welcomed  that  action  and  appreciated  the  ethical  conviction 
and  the  idealism  that  impelled  us.  When  the  news  of  our  declaration 
of  war  against  Spain  reached  London,  in  April,  1898,  within  six  hours 
the  city  bloomed  with  American  flags,  and  great  crowds  of  cheering 
people  gathered  before  the  American  Embassy.  The  multitude  rejoiced 
that  we  were  going  to  abate  a  nuisance  in  the  name  of  freedom,  justice 
and  the  racial  conception  of  law  and  order.     Here  and  there  a  more 
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thouglitful  voice  reminded  us  that,  in  wiping  out  the  last  vestiges  of 
Spanish  rule — and  misrule — in  the  New  World,  we  were  completing  the 
work  which  Drake,  Hawkins  and  Raleigh  began,  and  vindicating  our 
right  to  be  joint  heirs  of  the  men  who  destroyed  the  Great  Armada  and 
wrested  North  America  from  the  grasp  of  a  vicious  autocracy. 

The  precise  date  at  which  the  United  States  became  qualified  to  rank 
as  one  of  the  Great  World  Powers  is  a  mooted  question.  Some  might 
carry  it  as  far  back  as  the  War  of  1812,  or  at  least  to  the  promulgation 
of  the  Monroe  Doctrine.  Some  would  connect  it  with  our  expansion 
to  the  Pacific  Coast  during  the  Mexican  War.  Others  would  identify 
the  date  with  the  revelation  of  the  inner  strength  of  our  federal  union 
by  its  triumph  during  the  period  of  Civil  War. 

Still  others  would  find  evidence  in  the  division  of  Samoa  between  the 
United  States,  Great  Britain  and  Germany  in  1889,  and  for  a  second 
time  in  1899,  an  act  which  Mr.  Cleveland  in  1894  condemned  as  our  first 
disregard  of  Washington's  injunction  to  avoid  entangling  alliances  with 
foreign  powers.  Closely  connected  with  this  new  policy  in  the  Pacific 
was  our  annexation  of  the  Hawaiian  slands,  almost  accomplished  by 
President  Harrison  in  February,  1893,  promptly  revoked  by  President 
Cleveland  in  the  following  March,  and  finally  declared  by  President 
McKinley  in  1897. 

Not  until  our  war  with  Spain  in  the  next  year  did  our  people  as 
a  whole  begin  to  realize  the  cumulative  result  of  all  these  enlargements 
of  our  sphere  of  action,  and  to  comprehend  what  our  new  duties  in  the 
world  would  be.  Some  of  those  who  first  saw  these  things  clearly  were 
so  alarmed  by  the  prospect  that  they  formed  an  Anti-Imperialist  League 
in  order  to  combat  the  tendency. 

The  leaders  of  public  opinion  in  England,  having  had  more  experience 
than  ourselves,  more  quickly  perceived  the  profound  changes  in  world 
politics  wrought  by  America's  thrust  into  the  Pacific  Ocean  and  the 
Caribbean  Sea.  British  diplomats  and  statesmen  welcomed  the  change, 
knowing  that  manifold  common  interests  no  less  than  the  logic  of  cir- 
cumstances would  be  more  likely  to  place  and  keep  America  by  the  side 
of  England  than  by  that  of  any  other  great  power. 

When  Germany  and  Austria-Hungary,  scenting  danger  from  afar, 
tried  to  induce  France,  Italy  and  England  to  join  them  in  a  protest  to  us 
and  perhaps  a  threat  of  intervention  against  our  attack  upon  Spanish 
sovereignty  in  Cuba,  it  was  Great  Britain  alone  that  crushed  the  plot 
with  a  flat  refusal.  The  hiss  of  the  German  reptile  press  showed  where 
the  snake  in  the  grass  was.  Bismarck's  newspaper  organ  expressed  its 
disgust  that  "this  notoriously  disreputable  republic  has  the  assurance  to 
pose  as  a  censor  of  the  morals  of  European  monarchies." 
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The  evidence  of  Britisli  friendship  that  affected  the  American  people 
most  deeply  was  furnished  by  the  British  fleet  in  the  harbor  of  Manila. 
We  suspected  then — and  we  now  know — the  reasons  which  brought  to 
Manila  a  German  fleet  stronger  than  Dewey's  and  commanded  by  an 
arrogant  Junker,  who  quarreled  with  our  Admiral  and  gave  aid  to  the 
Spanish  foe. 

Dewey  sent  word  to  A>imiral  von  Diederich  that  if  he  wanted  a  fight 
he  could  have  it  now. 

The  German  quickly  betook  himself  to  the  English  flagship  and  asked 
Captain  Chichester  if  his  instructions  covered  the  possible  case  of  hos- 
tilities between  the  German  and  American  squadrons.  The  reply  was 
afiirmative.  Yon  Diederich  asked  what  those  instructions  were.  "There 
are  only  two  persons  here/'  said  the  British  captain,  "who  know  what 
my  instructions  are,  one  of  those  persons  is  myself  and  the  other  is — ■ 
Admiral  Dewey."  The  German  knew  what  that  meant,  but  later  when 
Dewey's  fleet  started  from  Cavite  to  capture  the  forts  at  Manila,  the 
German  squadron  weighed  anchor  and  followed  close  behind.  The 
British  warships  thereupon  steamed  swiftly  in  between  the  Americans 
and  the  Germans  and  stopped.  The  hint  was  plain  and  the  Germans 
departed. 

Knowledge  of  all  this  English  friendliness  induced  among  our  people 
an  unwonted  cordiality  in  return.  During  the  next  year  and  after,  our 
Government  maintained  a  frankly  benevolent  neutrality  towards  Eng- 
land in  its  struggle  with  the  Boers.  When  the  Boer  delegates,  unoffi- 
cially present  at  the  White  House,  tried  to  introduce  the  subject  of  the 
war.  President  McKinley  replied  by  inviting  them  to  admire  the  beauty 
of  the  view  from  the  windows. 

Undoubtedly  a  salient  feature  of  Anglo-American  diplomatic  rela- 
tions from  Jay's  Treaty  to  the  present  day  has  been  the  use  of  arbitra- 
tion, as  a  method  of  resolving  disputes.  The  Alabama  Arbitration  in 
1872  was  the  most  dramatic  instance  of  it.  The  disquiet  caused  by 
Cleveland's  Venezuela  message  gave  a  mighty  impetus  to  Anglo-Ameri- 
can popular  interest  in  arbitration.  Mr.  Cleveland  always  contended 
that  his  strong  vindication  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine  was  essential  for 
the  maintenance  of  peace.  It  is  undeniable  that  from  that  event  there 
dates  a  remarkable  series  of  arbitrations  and  a  world-wide  agitation  in 
behalf  of  the  principle. 

The  first  effort  was  a  failure.  In  the  winter  of  1897,  shortly  before 
the  Venezuelan  boundary  was  finally  referred  to  arbitration,  Secretary 
Olney  and  Sir  Julian  Pauncefote  drafted  a  universal  arbitration  treaty 
between  England  and  the  United  States.  The  United  States  Senate 
did  not  ratify  it,  greatly  to  the  disappointment  of  the  more  liberal  spir- 
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its  on  botli  sides  of  the  ocean.  The  truth  is  that  this  country  was  not 
ready  for  so  comprehensive  an  agreement.  American  opinion  could 
not  endure  the  possible  subjection  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine  to  an  alien 
tribunal.  Moreover,  the  sky  was  not  entirely  cleared  from  the  Vene- 
zuelan flurry. 

The  Democratic  party,  obsessed  by  Bryan's  quixotic  vagaries,  was 
imbued  with  the  idea  that  imperialist  England  and  capitalist  Wall 
Street  had  combined  to  crucify  the  laboring  world  upon  "a  cross  of  gold." 
Cleveland's  administration,  which  was  responsible  for  the  proposed 
treaty,  had  become  a  political  anomaly.  The  few  friends  it  had  were 
chiefly  in  the  camp  of  the  opposing  political  party. 

The  wreck  of  the  Democratic  party  in  the  presidential  election  of 
1896  resulted  in  the  unbroken  ascendancy  of  the  opposing  party  for  six- 
teen years,  1897  to  1913.  One  fortunate  result  of  such  a  long  tenure 
of  power  was  an  unusual  continuity  in  our  foreign  policies.  Another 
fortunate  circumstance  was  the  revelation,  already  mentioned,  of 
friendly  sympathy  between  the  peoples  of  the  two  nations  during  the 
Spanish  and  Boer  wars.  To  many  people  in  the  United  States,  at  least, 
that  revelation  was  as  surprising  as  it  was  gratifying. 

The  good  will  engendered  on  both  sides  of  the  ocean  by  these  events 
was  translated  into  diplomatic  achievement  by  a  remarkable  group  of 
diplomats.  As  spokesmen  for  the  United  States,  Hay  and  Root,  Choate 
and  Knox  were  statesmen  whose  qualifications  were  comparable  to  those 
of  Gallatin  and  the  Adamses.  They  were  well  matched  with  such  Eng- 
lish associates  as  Pauncefote,  Grey  and  Bryce. 

John  Hay,  in  the  autumn  of  1898,  came  from  the  ambassadorship  at 
London  to  be  Secretary  of  State  for  President  McKinley.  Hay  saw, 
more  quickly  than  most  of  his  countrymen,  how  the  Spanish  war  had 
altered  our  international  position,  and  he  approved  the  change.  He 
realized  also  that  England  was  the  only  great  power  whose  sympathies 
were  not  openly  hostile  to  us.  He  had  a  vision  of  the  benefits  that 
would  accrue  from  the  international  cooperation  of  these  two  peoples, 
not  only  to  themselves  but  to  the  world  at  large.  John  Hay  was  an  ideal- 
ist and  saw  ethics  at  the  heart  of  politics.  He  summed  up  his  view  of 
American  diplomacy  in  a  famous  sentence,  thus :  "The  briefest  expres- 
sion of  our  rule  of  conduct  is,  perhaps,  the  Monroe  Doctrine  and  the 
Golden  Rule." 

He  was  almost  the  only  American  who  understood  the  aims  of  the 
Imperial  German  clique.  Eighteen  years  ago,  during  the  Boxer  trouble, 
he  wrote  of  "the  infamy  of  an  alliance  with  Germany,"  and  declared 
that  he  would  rather  be  the  dupe  of  China  than  the  chum  of  the  Kaiser. 

The  first  aim  of  Hay's  diplomacy  was  to  secure  close  and  friendly 
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cooperation  between  England  and  tlie  United  States  in  international 
affairs  and  to  remove  all  possible  causes  of  friction  between  them.  All 
such  causes  were  reduced  to  two  groups :  one,  disputes  between  tbe  United 
States  and  British  ISTortb  America,  some  of  long  duration  but  relating 
chiefly  to  fisheries,  boundaries  and  trade;  the  other,  difficulties  hinder- 
ing our  construction  of  a  transoceanic  canal.  In  the  latter  problem 
England  and  Canada  ha'd,  each,  a  primary  interest. 

English  statesmen,  especially  those  of  the  Liberal  party,  were  eager 
to  meet  Secretary  Hay  half  way.  Fearful  of  Germany's  vaulting  ambi- 
tion, they  turned  hopefully,  as  Canning  had  done  a  hundred  years 
earlier,  to  the  'New  World  to  redress  the  balance  of  the  Old.  Within 
their  own  borders,  the  obstacles  to  their  success  lay  not  so  much  in  Great 
Britain  as  in  Canada. 

That  Dominion  had,  since  1869,  won  a  large  place  for  itself  in  the 
Empire  and  in  the  world.  The  breed  of  Englishmen  who  once  talked 
so  indifferently  about  separation  from  Canada  had  become  extinct. 
A  new  generation  of  English  statesmen  had  arisen,  who  wished  to  defer 
to  Canada  and  who  summoned  Colonial  premiers  to  imperial  conferences. 

The  task  of  English  diplomacy  was  to  leave  with  the  United  States 
no  cause  for  irritation,  and  at  the  same  time  to  convince  the  Canadians 
that  their  interests  would  not  be  sacrificed. 

On  the  other  hand  Hay's  chief  obstacles  to  success  lay  in  the  convolu- 
tions of  our  party  politics.  There  were,  first  the  extreme  Protectionists 
of  his  own  party,  watchful  lest  the  oft-recurring  pressure  from  Cana- 
dian Liberals  should  bring  about  a  breach  in  our  tariff  walls;  and,  sec- 
ond, the  lion's  tail-twisters,  both  sincere  and  sham,  whose  uproar  had 
been  increased  somewhat  since  the  events  of  1895-6.  Hay's  frame  of 
mind  is  sharply  expressed  in  a  letter  written  in  1900  to  John  W.  Foster, 
thus :  ^'Every  Senator  I  see  says,  'For  God's  sake,  don't  let  it  appear  we 
have  any  understanding  with  England.'  How  can  I  make  bricks  with- 
out straw  ?  That  we  should  be  compelled  to  refuse  the  assistance  of  the 
greatest  power  in  the  world,  in  carrying  out  our  own  policy,  because  all 
Irishmen  are  Democrats  and  some  Germans  are  fools — is  enough  to  drive 
a  man  mad." 

Under  these  circumstances  it  is  apparent  how  great  a  triumph  was 
won  by  the  American  and  British  delegates  at  the  first  Hague  Confer- 
ence in  1899.  The  American  delegation  headed  by  Andrew  D.  White 
received  its  instructions  from  Secretary  Hay.  The  British  delegation 
was  led  by  Sir  Julian  Pauncefote.  These  two  delegations  united  in 
support  of  a  plan  sketched  by  John  Hay  for  the  establishment  of  a  per- 
manent tribunal  of  arbitration,  and  they  won  their  fight  against  the 
opposition,  at  the  outset,  of  the  representatives  of  Germany.     So  to  Hay 
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and  to  Pauncefote,  more  than  to  any  other  two  men,  the  world  owes  the 
establishment  of  the  Hagne  Court  of  Arbitration,  which  was  the  one 
great  achievement  of  the  Hague  Conference,  and  which  now  has  adjudi- 
cated fifteen  international  disputes. 

It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  only  England  and  the  United  States 
in  harmony  could  have  wrought  this  great  work.  Even  while  they  were 
doing  it,  their  own  last  sharp  controversy  over  Venezuela  was  being 
peacefully  and  finally  closed  by  arbitration  in  Paris.  The  establish- 
ment of  an  ever  ready  means  for  settling  peacefully  any  kind  of  inter- 
national difference  anywhere  in  the  world  was  an  impressive  outcome 
of  Anglo-American  cooperation  in  the  first  world  congress  ever  held. 

At  the  close  of  the  last  century  there  was  no  subject  that  loomed  larger 
upon  our  commercial,  political  and  financial  horizons  than  that  of  an 
Isthmian  Canal.  Great  Britain  took  a  long  step  towards  an  era  of 
good  feeling  when  its  Government  consented  to  abandon  its  rights  under 
the  Clayton-Bulwer  Treaty  of  1850.  That  treaty  recognized  at  least  an 
equality  of  interest  of  both  nations  in  any  isthmian  canal,  and  pledged 
both  of  them  not  to  colonize  in  Central  America  or  to  assume  dominion 
over  any  part  of  it.  That  treaty  had  been  regarded  by  its  framers  as 
a  mutual  assertion  of  the  principle  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine.  It  finally 
became,  in  the  American  view,  a  principal  obstacle  to  the  construction 
of  a  canal  by  us.  It  prohibited  either  England  or  the  United  States 
from  acquiring  exclusive  control  of  any  isthmian  canal,  prohibited  the 
fortification  of  such  a  canal,  guaranteed  the  neutralization  of  the  canal 
and  invited  other  nations  to  join  in  the  guarantee.  To  the  United 
States,  Government  and  citizens  alike,  these  restrictions  had  become 
increasingly  offensive,  for  every  one  here  agreed  that  the  interoceanic 
canal  must  be  made  and  own^d  by  us  alone.  The  outcome  of  the  Span- 
ish War  compelled  us  to  adopt  and  push  such  a  policy  for  economic  as 
well  as  for  naval  and  political  reasons.  Great  Britain  welcomed  us  as 
a  neighbor  in  the  Pacific,  and  Avas  disposed  to  hasten  our  full  entrance 
into  the  circle  of  world-powers.  The  Suez  Canal  was  hers.  For  every 
reason  Great  Britain  was  willing  to  see  the  United  States  dig  the  one 
other  strategic  world  canal,  for  it  was  clear  that  the  United  States  would 
clash  with  any  other  power  that  undertook  the  task.  De  Lesseps'  fail- 
ure had  made  that  certain. 

Under  such  circumstances  both  parties  w^ere  amicably  ready  for  the 
new  agreements  drawn  up  by  John  Hay  and  Lord  Pauncefote  in  final 
form  in  1901,  which  swept  away  the  restrictions  to  which  we  had 
objected.  We  were  thereby  set  free  to  acquire  territory  in  Central 
America,  if  we  could,  and  free  to  dig,  own  and  defend  an  interoceanic 
canal.     But  our  diplomats  and  statesmen  left  in  the  Hay-Pauncefote 
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Treaty  two  sources  of  possible  future  trouble.  One  is  an  agreement  tbat 
tbe  canal  tolls  sball  be  absolutely  uniform,  an  agreement  whicli  prevents 
us  from  granting  favors  to  our  shipping  in  our  own  canal.  By  reason 
of  this  promise,  President  Wilson  and  Congress  in  1914,  faced  by  a  pro- 
test from  Great  Britain  and  Canada,  were  constrained  to  repeal  a  Fed- 
eral statute  whicb  conflicted  witb  this  item  in  the  treaty. 

We  naturally  could  not  afford  to  place  ourselves,  in  1914,  under  the 
reproach  of  turning  a  treaty  into  "a  scrap  of  paper."  The  other  doubt- 
ful spot  in  the  treaty  is  a  curious  inconsistency.  We  promised  not  to 
blockade  the  canal,  although  we  have  fortified  it.  If  any  nation  at  war 
with  us  tried  to  use  the  canal  even  in  conformity  with  the  rules  defined 
in  the  treaty,  it  is  likely  that  we  would  promptly  disregard  that  promise. 
The  simple  truth  is  that  England  owns  the  Suez  Canal  and  the  United 
States  owns  the  Panama  Canal,  and  neither  power  intends  to  permit 
its  canal  to  be  used  by  its  enemies  in  time  of  war.  It  would  seem  to  be 
better  to  use  no  screens  of  neutralization  until  there  is  an  international 
power  which  can  make  neutralization  effective. 

A  joint  commission  met  at  Quebec  and  Washington  in  1898-99,  and 
began  the  work  of  clearing  away  a  tangle  of  questions  at  issue  between 
the  United  States  and  Canada.  There  were  no  less  than  ten  roots  to 
the  tangle :  Boundary  questions  among  which  the  Alaskan  boundary 
was  most  important,  navigation  rules  on  the  Great  Lakes,  wreckage  and 
salvage,  the  I^orth  Atlantic  fisheries,  seal-hunting  in  the  Pacific,  treat- 
ment of  goods  in  transit,  treatment  of  criminals,  alien  labor  especially 
Chinese  immigration  or  importation,  mining  rights  and  reciprocity. 

The  conferences  of  the  joint  commission  terminated  in  a  deadlock, 
caused  chiefly  by  the  Alaskan  difficulty,  but  the  negotiations  went  on 
under  other  forms  to  a  final  decision  by  another  joint  commission  in 
1903.  The  American  contention  was  sustained  by  the  action  of  the  one 
English  commissioner,  who  voted  with  our  three  delegates  against  two 
Canadians.  His  vote  should  be  attributed  to  policy  rather  than  to  con- 
viction, for  his  Government,  already  aware  of  German  ambitions,  was 
quite  unwilling  to  prolong  indefinitely,  for  the  remote  benefit  of  British 
ISTorth  America,  a  hopeless  head-on  collision  with  the  United  States.  His 
Canadian  colleagues  and  the  people  whom  they  represented  were  not 
reconciled  to  his  action,  but  of  course  further  discussion  was  futile. 

Thus  was  laid  to  rest  the  last  serious  difference  over  a  boundary  line 
nearly  four  thousand  miles  long,  extending  from  the  Bay  of  Fundy  to  the 
Arctic  Ocean.  One  more  dispute,  not  serious  in  character,  concerning 
the  location  of  the  line  in  Passamaquoddy  Bay,  was  disposed  of  by  arbi- 
tration in  1911.  This  long  transcontinental  frontier,  almost  every  yard 
of  which  has  been  in  dispute,  but  which  has  been  finally  determined  by 
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arbitration  or  peaceful  agreement,  is  in  itself  a  witness  to  the  good  sense 
which  time  and  patience  have  evoked  in  Anglo-American  relations.  The 
last  possible  step  was  taken  in  1908  when  Messrs.  Bryce  and  Root  con- 
cluded a  convention  for  verifying  and  remarking  the  line  from  the 
Atlantic  to  the  Pacific. 

That  year  of  1908  is  called  by  Prof.  Dunning  the  ''annus  mirahilis 
of  diplomatic  achievement." 

In  addition  to  the  agreement  just  described,  the  same  negotiators 
settled  questions  concerning  reciprocal  rights  of  transit  for  American 
and  Canadian  officers  with  prisoners  in  custody,  and  concerning  aid  to 
disabled  mariners  of  either  nationality  on  the  Great  Lakes  without  con- 
travening antiquated  maritime  laws. 

Of  the  other  conventions  that  marked  this  period,  the  most  signifi- 
cant was  the  arbitration  treaty  of  1908,  an  agreement  related  in  spirit 
to  the  influence  exerted  upon  English  speaking  peoples  by  the  second 
Hague  Conference  of  the  previous  year.  The  treaty  provided  that  any 
Anglo-American  dispute  concerning  the  interpretation  of  a  treaty  should, 
with  the  approval  of  the  necessary  constitutional  authorities,  be  referred 
to  the  Hague  Tribunal  of  Arbitration.  With  the  treaty  went  an  agree- 
ment specifically  making  such  a  reference  of  the  provisions  of  the 
Anglo-American  Convention  of  1818. 

The  intention  was  to  provide  a  safe  and  sane  method  of  settling  the 
century-long  controversy  over  the  Atlantic  fisheries.  This  controversy 
which,  since  1904,  had  waxed  most  acute  between  ^Newfoundland  and 
the  United  States  was  argued  in  1910,  before  selected  members  of  the 
Hague  Tribunal,  sitting  as  an  international  fisheries  commission.  The 
decision  upon  seven  mooted  points  was  so  wisely  and  fairly  framed  that 
all  parties  accepted  it  without  reserve,  and  there  is  apparently  no  danger 
of  a  renewal  of  the  old  frictions. 

The  kindred  question  of  seal  hunting  in  the  Alaskan  waters  over 
which  bitter  controversy  had  been  waged  intermittently  since  1870,  was 
not  settled  until  the  seals  were  almost  exterminated.  Unfortunately, 
diplomacy  was  too  dilatory  and  confused  to  protect  the  herds,  but  at 
least  it  finally  reached  an  amicable  agreement  in  1911  upon  the  princi- 
ples of  regulation,  in  a  treaty  establishing  joint  responsibility  of  the 
four  nations  involved,  and  prohibiting  pelagic  hunting  for  a  term  of 
years. 

President  Taft  singled  out  the  arbitral  settlement  of  the  disputes 
over  the  Alabama  Claims,  the  Seal-hunting  and  the  Newfoundland 
fisheries^  as  the  three  most  substantial  steps  toward  a  permanent  Anglo- 
American  peace. 


^The    Arbitration    Treaty    of    1908,    under    which    this    fishery    question    was    settled,    was 
renewed  in  1913  and  again  in  1918. 
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]N"o  less  fundamental,  in  my  judgment,  was  the  treaty  respecting 
boundary  waters  between  the  United  States  and  Canada,  wbicb  was 
negotiated  by  Messrs.  Root  and  Bryce  in  1909  and  ratified  in  the  follow- 
ing year.  This  waterways  treaty  is  the  complement  of  the  Agreement 
of  1817.  It  is  a  complete  charter  of  peace  with  justice  under  law  for 
the  Great  Lakes  and  for  all  other  boundary  waters  on  our  J^orthern 
frontiers.  n 

Besides  assuring  mutual  rights  of  free  navigation  it  creates  an  Inter- 
national Joint  Commission  of  three  members  from  each  country  with 
power  to  decide  all  questions  concerning  ^'the  use  or  obstruction  or 
diversion  of  boundary  waters,"  and  then,  going  much  further  than  that, 
authorizes  the  Commission,  upon  request  from  either  the  United  States 
or  Canada,  to  investigate  and  to  decide  any  "questions  or  matters  of 
difference  arising  between  the  United  States  and  Canada  along  their 
common  frontier." 

Its  decision  in  such  cases  is  to  be  final.  English  speaking  N'orth 
America  can  thus,  if  it  wishes,  settle  its  own  disputes  with  no  external 
intervention — not  even  from  England  itself.  The  attempt  of  Presi- 
dent Taft's  administration  to  embody  the  same  principle  in  a  general 
arbitration  treaty  with  England  in  1911  was  wrecked  by  the  opposition 
of  our  Senate,  but  the  waterways  treaty  has  provided  a  ready  means  of 
peaceable  solutions  for  disputes  with  Canada,  wherein  has  lain  hereto- 
fore the  greatest  danger  of  troublesome  difficulties  with  England. 

Of  the  ten  or  more  roots  of  difference  with  Canada  that  Secretary 
Hay  in  1898  hoped  to  remove,  only  three  have  not  been  rendered  harm- 
less, and  they  are  not  at  present  troublesome.  These  are  questions 
concerning  mining  rights,  concerning  the  movement  of  alien  laborers, 
and  concerning  tariffs.  The  growing  power  of  the  sentiment  of  Cana- 
dian nationality  has  twice  somewhat  violently  rejected  a  policy  of  com- 
mercial union  with  the  United  States,  once  in  1891,  as  an  answer  to  the 
McKinley  tariff  of  1890,  and  again  in  1912  when  for  the  first  time 
since  1854,  the  United  States  offered  to  Canada  a  real  measure  of 
reciprocity.  But  Champ  Clark  and  others  on  this  side  of  the  line  talked 
foolishly  of  ultimate  annexation  and  our  manifest  destiny.  The  result 
was  that  Canadian  loyalty  arose  and  buried  the  suggestion  of  annexa- 
tion and  the  Liberal  party  under  an  avalanche  of  votes.  But  so  com- 
plete has  the  self-government  of  the  Dominion  become  that  these  events 
cast  no  shadow  upon  our  relations  with  Great  Britain. 

So  matters  stood  when  the  German  Kaiser  began  his  war  for  world 
dominion,  and  England,  plunging  in  to  save  the  world  from  the  new 
ISTapoleon,  looked  hopefully  to  us  for  sympathy  and  aid.     Her  mighty 
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war-fleet  swept  the  German  flag  from  the  seven  seas,  and  began  such 
a  blockade  of  the  Central  Powers  as  the  world  never  before  saw. 

Coincident  with  the  beginning  of  the  war,  was  launched  a  vast  pro- 
German  propaganda  to  win  the  support  of  the  United  States,  or  at  least 
to  keep  us  neutral,  and  above  all  to  encourage  suspicion  of  England's 
motives  in  the  war  and  to  nourish  animosities  against  her.  Placing 
Ambassador  Yon  Bernstorff  in  secret  direction  of  this  propaganda  with 
apparently  unlimited  money  at  his  command,  the  German  Government 
hoped  to  use  us  as  a  club  to  break  England's  stranglehold  upon  German 
commerce,  and  at  the  same  time  to  create  such  a  disintegration  of  morale 
in  this  country  as  to  leave  it  helpless  at  the  feet  of  Germany  after  the 
rest  of  the  world  was  conquered.  The  awful  truth  is  that  this  propa- 
ganda of  demoralization,  like  that  which  subsequently  ruined  Russia, 
almost  succeeded  here. 

Our  Government  was  soon  involved  with  England  in  a  correspondence 
of  protest  over  the  rules  and  methods  of  blockade,  and  too  many  Ameri- 
cans seemed  willing  to  take  the  arrogance  and  brutality  of  the  German 
methods  of  warfare  with  no  more  vigorous  resistance.  The  fires  of 
Irish  hostility  to  Great  Britain  were  rekindled  into  a  great  conflagra- 
tion, and  every  effort  was  made  to  revive  the  traditions  of  Colonial  ani- 
mosity. To  this  end  also  whatever  influence  the  Hearst  newspapers 
possessed  was  steadily  exerted. 

For  a  long  time,  England,  as  it  seems  to  me,  unwisely,  conducted  no 
counter  propaganda  against  this  campaign  of  demoralization.  The 
result  was  that  for  two  years  and  a  half  England  and  Erance  had  the 
defense  of  our  liberties  as  well  as  their  own,  and  we  took  no  active  part. 
They  and  the  other  Allies  gave  their  blood  and  treasure  in  a  war  forced 
upon  them  by  a  military  and  feudal  tyranny  which  was  at  the  same  time 
sinking  our  ships  without  notice,  murdering  our  citizens,  even  women 
and  children,  and  presuming  to  give  us  orders  where,  when  and  how  we 
might  use  the  high  seas  without  being  killed  by  submarines.  We  mean- 
while were  reelecting  a  President  because  "He  kept  us  out  of  war."  The 
Huns  thought  they  were  safe  in  pushing  their  submarine  warfare  to  its 
most  ruthless  extremity. 

And  then  the  heirs  of  the  men  of  Bunker  Hill  and  Kings  Mountain 
awoke  and  overw^helmed  the  pro-German,  ultra-pacifist,  defeatist,  anti- 
English  advocates.  The  President  stood  forth,  like  a  new  Jefferson, 
the  prophet  of  a  greater  democracy,  of  a  Monroe  Doctrine  for  the  world. 
Government  and  people  began  to  move  and  march  together  in  the  same 
spirit  that  triumphed  at  Marston  Moor  and  ISTaseby,  at  Saratoga  and 
Yorktown,  all  English  battles  in  which  our  liberties  were  won. 
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And  so  in  April,  1917,  tlie  United  States  marclied  into  tlie  place  where 
it  belonged,  and  opened  a  new  chapter  of  Anglo-American  unity  which 
shall,  please  God !  be  a  long  one. 

The  bonds  which  now  hold  the  United  States  and  England  together 
are  not  diplomatic.  We  have  signed  no  treaty.  We  are  not  members 
of  the  Entente.  We  are  technically  cobelligerents  rather  than  allies. 
But  the  alliance  between  us  is  stronger  than  most  of  those  made  by 
treaty,  because  it  is  the  outcome  of  identical  emotions  in  peoples  who 
are  thinking  the  same  thoughts  and  are  cherishing  the  same  ideals  of 
democracy,  justice  and  liberty.  For  this  reason  it  has  been  easy  for  us, 
since  we  entered  the  war  to  do  almost  incredible  things,  to  place  our 
naval  power  under  the  virtual  control  of  the  English  Admiralty,  to  join 
with  England  in  putting  our  armies  under  the  command  of  a  French- 
man, to  join  with  England  and  her  allies  in  the  common  control  of  the 
financial  credit,  the  food,  the  transportation  facilities,  the  war  supplies 
and  the  raw  materials  of  practically  the  whole  world.  That  England 
and  the  United  States  are  together  the  most  powerful  members  of  this 
vast  yet  close  alliance  is  undeniable.  The  harmony  between  us  could 
scarcely  have  been  greater  if  George  III  had  never  meddled  with  our 
ancient  English  liberties  and  we  had  never  separated  from  the  Mother- 
land. Together  we  shall  share  in  the  victory.  Together  we  must  labor 
for  the  reconstruction  of  the  world-order.  If  we  are  wise,  we  will 
support  and  reinforce  each  other  in  the  effort  to  widen  our  agreements 
into  a  greater  unity  among  the  nations  leagued  together  to  maintain 
peace  with  justice  under  law.  Great  Britain  is  now  the  center  of  a 
great  empire  which  is  steadily  developing  towards  democracy.  The 
United  States  is  the  product  of  a  simple  plain  democracy  which  is 
acquiring  a  great  empire.  The  English-speaking  nations  have  no  monop- 
oly of  democracy  in  the  world,  but  they  have  reached  a  plane  of  mutual 
accord,  of  fraternity  in  culture,  in  political  purposes  and  ethical  judg- 
ments, in  economic  and  commercial  conditions,  in  progress  and  hope  for 
the  future. 

This  like-mindedness  makes  them  in  a  peculiar  sense  the  hope  of 
the  world,  if  they  will  use  their  power  in  unity  for  the  welfare  of  all 
peoples,  rather  than  for  selfish  and  exclusively  national  advantage. 
The  British  Empire  is  already  one  league  of  nations.  The  United 
States  is  another.  ISTowhere  else  in  the  world  are  there  such  successful 
examples  of  local  self-government  reconciled  with  strong  central  powers. 
The  duty,  the  problem,  the  privilege  of  our  statesmen  is  to  hold  these 
two  mighty  empires  in  harmonious  action  to  create  and  maintain  every- 
where in  the  world,  as  Wilson  has  said,  "a  reign  of  law,  based  upon  the 
consent  of  the  governed  and  supported  by  the  organized  opinion  of 
mankind." 
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By  a  happy  thought,  the  President  elsewhere  characterized  the  under- 
lying principle  of  this  utterance  as  ^^  a  Monroe  Doctrine  for  the  world/' 
The  two  powers  most  concerned  with  the  earliest  promulgation  of  the 
Monroe  Doctrine  are  also  the  powers  on  whom  this  latest  daring  ex- 
pansion of  it  must  chiefly  depend. 

It  is  a  counsel  of  perfection  not  easily  to  be  translated  into  deeds. 
The  practical  difficulties  that  hinder  its  realization  are,  some  of  them, 
within  our  own  boundaries.  But  there  is  much  to  be  thankful  for.  At 
a  moment  when  all  sources  of  dissension  between  Great  Britain  and  the 
United  States  had  been  eliminated,  these  kindred  peoples  have  been 
welded  together  in  the  heat  of  a  terrible  war  in  support  of  a  righteous 
cause,  and  of  the  noblest  ideals  for  which  men  can  contend.  Aaglo- 
American  relations  can  retain  and  perfect,  if  the  people  are  wise 
enough  to  will  it,  this  union  in  fact  tho  not  in  name.  May  it  never 
be  broken ! 
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Social  aod  Political  Ideals  of  the  English-SpeakiDg  Peoples 

By  George  Armstrong  Wauchope 

Professor  of  English  in  the  University  of  South  Carolina 

As  a  citizen  of  South  Carolina  I  count  it  a  privilege  to  address  this 
representative  body  of  citizens  of  North.  Carolina  on  this  occasion  of 
international  interest.  We  of  the  old  Palmetto  State  are  proud  of 
the  history  of  the  Old  ISTorth  State,  her  twin-sister  commonwealth.  We 
know  your  glorious  past,  we  are  in  touch  with  your  present,  we  are 
confident  of  the  greater  future  which  awaits  you.  The  destinies  of  the 
two  Carolinas  in  the  American  family  of  states  shall  never  be  divided. 
"Our  hearts,  our  hopes,  our  fears  are  one !'' 

It  was  indeed  a  timely  and  happy  thought  of  your  society  to  make 
the  tercentenary  commemoration  of  the  life  and  services  of  Sir  Walter 
Raleigh  the  occasion  for  a  mutual  study  of  Anglo-American  relations. 
To  us  in  America,  I  trust,  the  conference  will  take  on  the  nature  of  a 
celebration  of  the  spiritual  reunion  and  solidarity  of  the  two  greatest 
English-speaking  nations.  One  of  the  assets  of  the  world  war  already 
realized  is  the  rapprochement  and  alliance  of  Great  Britain  and  the 
United  States.  This  understanding  so  long  and  devoutly  wished  for  is 
moral  as  well  as  military,  spiritual  as  well  as  economic.  Due  to  the 
similarity  of  English  and  American  ideals  and  institutions  it  was 
inevitable,  no  doubt,  but  has  been  hastened  by  the  pressure  of  external 
circumstances.  These  are  times  that  try  as  by  fire  the  inner  character, 
the  very  souls  of  nations.  War  is  a  just  revealer  of  a  people's  higher 
ideals  as  well  as  their  baser  instincts.  By  their  fruits  ye  shall  know 
them.  It  is  meet  and  proper,  therefore,  that  we  should  take  stock  of 
our  common  ideals,  and  make  a  survey  of  those  spiritual  values,  of 
those  unseen  imponderables,  of  our  national  characters,  in  a  v^^ord,  of 
which  our  literatures  and  governments,  our  commerce  and  industries, 
our  armies  and  navies  are  but  the  outward  shows  and  living  symbols. 
Behind  all  these  are  the  great  ideals,  the  eternal  realities. 

In  the  past  we  had  our  regretable  but  inevitable  family  quarrel  but 
for  over  a  hundred  years  we  have  been  generally  in  harmony,  as 
Charles  Lamb  said  of  his  domestic  relations,  with  occasional  bicker- 
ings, as  it  should  be  among  near  relations.  But  despite  that  first  angry 
4th  of  July  when  the  wilful  young  America,  having  become  of  age,  de- 
clared her  intention  to  be  no  longer  "daughter  in  her  mother's  house, 
but  mistress  in  her  own,''  we  both  have  felt  in  our  blood  those  ties  of 
race  and  tongue  never  to  be  broken  nor  forgotten  which  shall  unite  us 
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for  better  for  worse  forever.  Even  when  we  seemed  fartherest  apart, 
the  wisest  statesmen  of  both  lands,  Burke  and  Jefferson,  Pitt  and 
Franklin  were  fighting  for  the  same  great  principles  of  free  government. 
It  is  significant  that  we  Americans  never  speak  of  English  literature 
as  foreign,  and  some  authorities  ave;*  that  we  have  never  felt  it  neces- 
sary to  draw  up  a  literary  declaration  of  independence.  The  status 
of  our  intellectual  relations  is,  however,  a  mooted  question  and  a  subject 
of  much  bantering  in  the  family  circle. 

There  has  never  been  a  time  when  a  mutual  understanding  of  our 
two  nations  was  so  vital  to  the  safety  of  ourselves,  and  of  our  world.  It 
behooves  us,  therefore,  to  remind  each  other  of  those  ideals  which  lie  at 
the  heart  of  all  our  social  and  political  thinking.  We  find,  of  course, 
the  best  expression  of  our  ideals  in  the  literatures  and  great  state  papers 
of  our  English-speaking  peoples.  A  national  ideal  I  would  define  as 
a  great  principle  of  character  or  action  touched  with  enthusiasm;  it  is 
a  whole  people's  aspiration  in  process  of  realization,  a  dream  of  what 
they  would  be  or  achieve.  A  nation's  reach,  too,  should  exceed  its  grasp, 
for  where  there  is  no  vision  the  people  perish. 

A  casual  glance  at  any  of  the  past  masters  of  our  mother  tongue  will 
reveal  the  germ  of  many  an  ideal  of  that  ancestral  England  and  Scot- 
land, which  Britons  and  Americans  still  think  worth  fighting  for.  In 
Beowulf,  the  noblest  saga  of  prehistoric  Saxon  life,  the  Scop  glorifies 
the  virtues  of  manly  courage,  patriotic  service,  deathless  loyalty,  and 
reverence  for  woman.  In  that  jewel  of  medieval  literature.  The  Green 
Knight,  we  see  emblazoned  on  Sir  Gawain's  shield  in  a  mystic  Pentangle 
of  red  and  gold  five  watchwords  of  chivalry — frankness,  fellowship, 
purity,  courtesy,  and  compassion  "that  surpasses  all,"  a  pentalogy  of 
virtues  that  would  serve  as  an  excellent  code  of  conduct  between  man 
and  man  in  the  modern  world.  In  his  Piers  Plowman  Langland,  the 
gaunt  shepherd  of  Malvern  Hills,  preached  the  equality  of  men  and  the 
dignity  of  labor  with  much  of  the  sincerity  and  fiery  appeal  to  the  con- 
science which  characterized  Carlyle's  strenuous  gospel  of  work  five  cen- 
turies later.  The  ideal  gentleman  of  the  14th  century,  according  to 
Dan  Chaucer,  was  a  widely  traveled  English  Knight  who  "lovede  chival- 
rie,  trouthe  and  honour,  fredom  and  curteisie,"  a  category  of  heroic 
ideals  that  has  since  informed  the  souls  of  Sidney  and  Washington,  of 
Gordon  and  Robert  E.  Lee,  and  a  thousand  worthies  of  English  breed, 
whose  stock  is  not  yet  extinct.  In  the  councils  of  state  at  London  and 
Washington,  on  the  high  seas,  and  in  the  armies  of  Haig  and  Pershing 
today  may  be  found  their  peers,  gentlemen  unafraid,  worthy  to  sit  in  the 
Siege  Perilous  at  the  Table  Round  with  all  knightly  souls. 
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Let  us  not  forget  tliat  the  entire  treasury  of  English  literature  before 
1607  is  as  completely  the  heritage  of  us  in  America,  the  oldest  and 
greatest  of  the  many  new  Englands  that  belt  the  seven  seas,  as  it  is  of 
our  kinsmen  who  dwell  in  the  thrice-blessed  isle.  Among  these  family 
riches  is  Sir  Thomas  More's  Utopia,  that  prophetic  manual  of  the  !N^ew 
Learning,  pregnant  with  the  ideals  of  the  far-scattered  new  England  of 
the  20th  century,  each  populated  by  a  happy,  prosperous  citizenry,  sim- 
ple in  manners,  tolerant  in  religion,  and  democratic  in  government. 
Precious  as  a  jeweled  casket  is  Spenser's  Faerie  Queene,  another  still 
more  beautiful  dream  of  an  England  not  made  with  hands,  whose 
knights-errant  and  ladies  fair  embody  the  moral  ideals  of  the  Renais- 
sance— holiness,  temperance,  chastity,  friendship,  justice,  and  courtesy — 
the  public  and  private  virtues  to  be  cultivated  by  the  model  citizen  in 
his  relations  to  his  God,  to  himself,  his  neighbor,  and  his  state. 

The  world-wisdom  of  the  deep-browed  Yerulam,  before  whose  search- 
ing eyes  all  knowledge  unrolled  her  ample  page  rich  with  the  spoils  of 
time,  is  ours  too;  and  that  chief  legacy  of  our  language,  bought  with 
the  tears,  and  prayers,  and  blood  of  millions,  the  King  James  Bible,  our 
supreme  literary  masterpiece  of  translation,  which  more  than  all  other 
spiritual  forces  has  molded  the  lives  and  characters  of  the  English- 
speaking  peoples. 

We  have  always  proudly  said  "our  Shakspere"  too,  but  since  the  war 
we  have  read  him  with  a  new  understanding  and  sympathy  as  we 
watched  "that  dear,  dear  land"  he  loved  and  praised  fighting  again  on 
the  trenched  fields  of  France  like  Bellona  lapped  in  proof.  In  his  ten 
historical  plays  he  so  voices  the  militant  patriotism  of  our  day  that 
many  passages  could  be  used  effectively  on  recruiting  posters.  It  would 
be  difficult  to  find  a  quotation  surer  to  kindle  the  fighting  spirit  of 
slackers  than  the  speech  of  King  Henry  Y  before  the  battle  of  Harfleur : 

Once  more  unto  the  breach,  dear  friends,  once  more; 

Or  close  the  wall  up  with  our  English  dead!  — 

Now  set  the  teeth,  and  stretch  the  nostril  wide; 

Hold  hard  the  breath,  and  bend  up  every  spirit 

To  his  full  height!     On,  on,  you  noblest  English! 

Whose  blood  is  fet  from  fathers  of  war-proof    ... 

Be  copy  now  to  men  of  grosser  blood. 

And  teach  them  how  to  war.    And  you,  good  yeomen, 

Whose  limbs  were  made  in  England,  show  us  here 

The  mettle  of  your  pasture    .    .    . 

I  see  you  stand  like  greyhounds  in  the  slips, 

Straining  upon  the  start.     The  game's  afoot! 

Follow  your  spirit;  and  upon  this  charge. 

Cry — God  for  Harry,  England,  and  Saint  George! 
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In  a  more  quiet  mood  but  no  less  heartening  and  democratic  is  his 
address  to  his  men  before  Agincourt : 

This  day  is  called  the  feast  of  Crispian: 

He  that  outlives  this  day,  and  comes  safe  home, 

Will  stand  a  tip-toe  when  this  day  is  named,     .     .     . 

Will  yearly  on  the  vigil  feast  his  neighbors. 

And  say, — Tomorrow  is  Saint  Crispian: 

Then  will  he  strip  his  sleeve,  and  show  his  scars     .     .     . 

This  story  shall  the  good  man  teach  his  son. 

And  Crispin  Crispian  shall  ne'er  go  by, 

From  this  day  to  the  ending  of  the  world, 

But  we  in  it  shall  be  remembered; 

We  few,  we  happy  few,  we  band  of  brothers: 

For  he  today  that  sheds  his  blood  with  me 

Shall  be  my  brother;  be  he  ne'er  so  vile. 

This  day  shall  gentle  his  condition: 

And  gentlemen  in  England,  now  a-bed, 

Shall  think  themselves  acursed,  they  were  not  here, 

And  hold  their  manhoods  cheap,  whiles  any  speaks 

That  fought  with  us  upon  Saint  Crispin's  day. 

Again  in  the  defiant  challenge  of  Philip  Falconbridge  in  King  John 
we  hear  the  invincible  voice  of  England  that  rang  out  once  more  as  she 
sent  her  sons  to  meet  the  Hun  across  the  shell-swept  fields  of  Mons  and 

Ypres : 

This  England  never  did,  nor  never  shall. 

Lie  at  the  proud  foot  of  a  conqueror     ... 

Come  the  three  corners  of  the  world  in  arms, 

And  we  shall  shock  them.    Naught  shall  make  us  rue, 

If  England  to  itself  do  rest  but  true. 

As  we  read  such  brave,  soul-revealing  words,  we  realize  that  it  was  of 
Shakspere  the  patriot  Wordsworth  was  thinking  when  he  wrote: 

We  must  be  free  or  die  who  speak  the  tongue 
That  Shakspere  spoke,  the  faith  and  morals  hold 
That  Milton  held. 

Milton  was  our  first  great  champion  of  the  ideal  of  republican 
liberty.  Constantly  throughout  all  his  poems  and  prose  writings  peals 
the  solemn  note  as  loud  and  clear  as  that  in  Philadelphia  one  hundred 
and  thirty-two  years  later,  proclaiming  '^liberty  throughout  the  land 
unto  all  the  inhabitants  thereof."  The  classic  sentence  in  Areopagitica 
is  a  picture  of  England  in  1914:  "Methinks  I  see  in  my  mind  a  noble 
and  puissant  nation  rousing  herself  like  a  strong  man  after  sleep,  and 
shaking  her  invincible  locks;  methinks  I  see  her  as  an  eagle  muing  her 
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mighty  youth,  and  kindling  her  nndazzled  eyes  at  the  full  midday  beam." 
While  on  a  literary  pilgrimage  to  Horton  I  observed  in  the  little  chapel 
a  window  bearing  the  Milton  coat  of  arms,  on  which  was  a  great  eagle 
with  outspread  wings.  It  struck  me  as  significant  that  the  eagle  of  the 
Areopagitica  was  the  same  imperial  bird  on  the  great  seal  of  the  United 
States.  During  this  period  Milton  wrote  to  a  college  friend,  "I  am 
pluming  my  wings  for  a  flight."  The  symbol  of  the  eagle  was  not  only 
a  favorite  but  an  appropriate  one  with  the  poet  who  was  to  soar  on 
strong,  swift  pinions  "the  secrets  of  the  abyss  to  spy." 

Milton's  name  has  been  one  to  conjure  with  wherever  and  whenever 
the  cause  of  popular  government  was  at  stake.  In  1802  at  a  time  of 
national  decadence,  peril,  and  anxiety  Wordsworth  invoked  the  mighty 
shade  of  Milton  to  brace  the  moral  fiber  of  his  people : 

Milton!  thou  shouldst  be  living  at  this  hour; 
England  hath  need  of  thee:   she  is  a  fen 
Of  stagnant  waters;  altar,  sword,  and  pen, 
Fireside,  the  heroic  wealth  of  hall  and  hower, 
Have  forfeited  their  ancient  English  dower 
Of  inward  happiness.     We  are  selfish  men: 
Oh  raise  us  up,  return  to  us  again; 
And  give  us  manners,  virtue,  freedom,  power. 

I  find  in  this  last,  massive  line,  "Give  us  manners,  virtue,  freedom, 
power,"  the  most  succinct  summary  in  our  literature  of  the  great  ideals 
of  the  English-speaking  peoples.  I  believe  that  in  these  four  key-words 
properly  interpreted  we  have  a  condensation  of  all  our  heritage  of 
idealism  with  its  rich  accumulation  of  a  thousand  years.  Here  in  epit- 
ome is  all  that  has  been  contributed  by  the  Celt  with  his  romantic  indi- 
vidualism, by  the  Anglo-Saxon  and  Dane  with  their  passion  for  liberty, 
nonconformity,  democracy,  and  industrialism,  and  by  the  I^orman  with 
his  aristocratic  institutionalism,  his  Latin  love  of  law  and  order.  They 
come  to  us  overflowing  with  the  fuller  meaning  poured  into  them  by  the 
Puritan  with  his  devotion  to  righteousness,  and  by  the  Cavalier  with 
his  exquisite  contribution  to  culture. 

Let  us  then  for  a  little  while  study  this  tetralogy  of  the  ideals  of  our 
race  with  special  reference  to  their  influence  upon  the  national  aims  and 
destinies  of  Great  Britain  and  America,  and  in  contrast  with  the 
accursed  fruits  of  German  Kultur. 

"Manners'^  or  !N"oblesse  Oblige 

1.  "Manners."  The  first  of  Wordsworth's  four  great  words  is  a 
homely  Saxon  one,  "manners."  In  the  poet's  mind  it  held,  no  doubt, 
the  richer  content  of  the  Latin  mores,  morals,  customs,  conduct,  charac- 
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ter.  It  implies  broadly  also  tlie  idea  of  culture,  of  social  good  manners, 
and  the  spirit  of  fair  play.  Here  is  an  important  because  fundamental 
ideal,  which  is  ethical  as  well  as  social,  for  which  Milton's  great  name 
and  noble  character  stood  as  a  slogan.  The  men  of  English  speech 
have  long  been  recognized  as  the  world's  best  sportsmen.  Whether  it  be 
cricket  or  baseball,  boating  or  football,  polo  or  tennis,  they  have  insisted 
on  playing  a  clean  game.  They  have  carefully  fostered  the  spirit  of 
play,  the  immense  communal  and  moral  value  of  which  the  world  is 
beginning  to  realize.  Consequently,  the  manly  sports  have  thrived 
among  all  those  of  Anglo-l!^orman  blood,  the  girls  sharing  with  their 
brothers  in  the  benefits.  ISTot  having  these  national  games  to  establish 
standards  of  honor  in  competitions  the  Germans  have  not  been  taught 
from  boyhood  to  feel  the  meanness  and  the  tarnish  of  a  crooked  victory. 
Consequently,  they  resort  to  all  sorts  of  foul  play ;  they  take  every  unfair 
advantage.  The  war  with  them  has  been  throughout  like  a  football 
game  in  which  the  two  teams  were  not  properly  matched.  Their  use 
of  the  U-boat,  for  example,  is  not  merely  piracy,  a  violation  of  interna- 
tional law ;  it  is  a  moral  crime  against  fair  play.  They  have  habitually 
left  our  sailors  to  drown  after  attack  by  submarines;  they  have  even 
fired  on  boats  filled  with  helpless  women  and  children.  This  is  the 
spirit  which  animated  the  most  Prussian  character  in  Shakspere's  imagi- 
nary world,  lago,  who  said :  "Kill  men  in  the  dark !  Where  be  these 
bloody  thieves?"  Professor  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  of  Oxford,  said  in 
a  recent  address  to  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute  that  he  asked  a  good 
German  scholar  what  is  the  German  word  for  fair  play.  He  replied 
as  they  do  in  Parliament,  that  he  must  ask  for  notice  of  that  question. 
"I  fear,"  he  said,  "there  is  no  German  word  for  fair  play." 

The  Miltonic  ideal  of  manners  finds  its  counterpart  in  the  Prussian 
ideal  of  Kultur.  "The  manners  of  liberty,"  says  a  French  proverb, 
"can  never  be  the  manners  of  absolutism."  Over  against  the  English 
regard  for  the  rights  of  property  and  for  the  sacredness  of  human  life 
must  be  set  the  Hun's  murderous  doctrine  of  frightfulness,  his  inhuman 
brutality,  and  fiendish  delight  in  wholesale  and  systematic  destruction 
of  property.  The  Englishman  observes  the  rights  of  small  nationalities, 
and  respects  treaties  as  a  matter  of  national  honor.  The  Prussian  shows 
his  contempt  for  treaties  as  mere  scraps  of  paper,  and  holds  the  little 
outraged  countries  of  Europe  as  pawns  in  his  Mephistophilean  game  of 
chess.  Mr.  Otto  H.  Kahn,  a  native  of  Germany,  testifies  to  the  sinister 
effects  of  Kultur  upon  the  national  character.  Admitting  that  it  has 
given  them  unparalleled  prosperity,  scientific  progress,  and  intellectual 
leadership,  he  declares  it  has  taken  in  payment  the  soul  of  the  race.  It 
has  made  a  devil's  bargain,  after  fostering  in  them  an  unquestioning 
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faitli  in  their  government,  and  a  slavish  docility  to  their  rulers,  and  at 
last  it  has  completely  debauched  their  minds  with  the  lust  of  world 
dominion. 

From  such  a  sowing  the  red  harvest  reaped  by  Europe  since  1914 
was  inevitable,  and  Germany  stands  today  convicted  by  the  verdict  of 
mankind  as  the  arch-criminal.  We  charge  her  with  the  violation  of  her 
solemn  treaty  obligations;  with  the  sinking  of  passenger  ships  without 
warning,  and  celebrating  these  infamies  by  medals  and  public  holidays ; 
with  the  destruction  of  unarmed  hospital  vessels  filled  with  helpless 
wounded  and  Red  Cross  nurses;  with  the  wanton  demolition  of  cathe- 
drals and  their  priceless  works  of  art;  with  the  shelling  of  churches 
crowded  with  Easter  worshipers  with  the  spoilation  of  conquered 
territory,  and  the  deportation  and  enslavement  of  civilians;  with  the 
crucifixion,  mutilation,  and  starvation  of  prisoners  of  war;  with  the 
illegal  use  of  submarines  as  ships  of  murder;  with  the  employment  of 
poison  gases,  tear  bombs,  and  liquid  fire,  which  gain  no  military  end 
but  inflict  excrutiating  torture  comparable  to  the  scalping  and  burning 
at  the  stake  by  savages;  and  finally  with  the  degrading  of  the  sacred 
relation  of  motherhood  by  bestial  violence.  Across  this  fearful  cate- 
gory of  criminality,  verified  by  documentary  evidence  collected  by  Vis- 
count Bryce  and  other  reliable  authorities,  history  will  write  the  damn- 
ing trademark:  "Made  in  Germany."  The  allied  armies  and  navies 
are  fighting  to  destroy  this  false  and  hideous  idol  of  Kultur,  and  to 
erect  in  its  stead  a  fair  temple  of  true  culture  in  which  men  may  seek 
and  find  whatsoever  things  are  of  good  report,  and  make  reason  and 
the  will  of  God  prevail. 

In  the  conception  of  "manners"  we  may  include,  I  think,  one  of  the 
indispensable  virtues  of  a  people  in  time  of  war,  morale.  The  strength 
of  an  army  depends  upon  its  morale.  Without  this  esprit  de  corps. 
the  child  of  discipline,  this  temper  of  the  soul  as  hard  as  steel,  an  indi- 
vidual may  become  in  the  hour  of  peril  as  a  leaf  in  a  storm,  a  regiment 
a  panic-stricken  mob.  Its  supreme  importance  as  a  factor  in  winning 
the  war  is  seen  in  the  estimate  placed  by  our  high  officials  on  the  work 
and  influence  of  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association  and  similar 
organizations,  of  the  Red  Cross,  the  army  chaplains,  the  song  leaders, 
and  athletic  directors.  The  campaign  against  vice,  the  careful  conserva- 
tion of  the  health  of  the  men,  the  operation  of  libraries,  community 
houses,  moving-picture  theaters,  and  lyceums  with  concerts  and  inspir- 
ing addresses,  are  all  agencies  in  the  interest  of  morale,  which  among  our 
soldiers  is  said  to  be  the  highest  of  any  army  in  the  world.  Our  splen- 
did system  of  training  is  literally  making  over  4,000,000  of  our  boys, 
many  of  whom  were  dyspeptic,  stoop-shouldered,  and  hollow-chested,  into 
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perfect  specimens  of  vigorous  manhood.  Happy  will  it  be  for  the  next 
generation  to  have  such  fathers !  They  have  already  brought  upon  the 
battlefields  of  France  a  contagious  enthusiasm  and  irresistible  dash  with 
which  we  have  long  been  familiar  on  the  football  gridiron,  a  distinctive 
contribution  of  the  Yanks. 

Professor  Humphreys,  of  Virginia,  recalls  a  remark  made  to  him  by 
General  Robert  E.  Lee  in  regard  to  the  value  of  military  training: 
"Just  once  it  was  my  lot  to  receive  a  severe  rebuke  from  General  Lee. 
While  I  was  an  undergraduate  my  health  seemed  to  become  impaired, 
and  he  had  a  conversation  with  me  about  it,  in  which  he  expressed  the 
opinion  that  I  was  working  too  hard.  I  replied :  *I  am  so  impatient 
to  make  up  the  time  I  lost  in  the  army' — I  got  no  further.  General 
Lee  flushed  and  exclaimed  in  an  almost  angry  tone:  *Mr.  Humphreys, 
however  long  you  live,  and  whatever  you  accomplish,  you  will  find  that 
the  time  you  spent  in  the  Confederate  Army  was  the  most  profitably 
spent  portion  of  your  life,  l^ever  again  speak  of  having  lost  time  in 
the  army.'     And  I  never  again  did." 

"Virtue^'  the  Ideal  of  Strength 

II.  "Virtue."  The  second  great  national  ideal  for  which  Milton 
stood  was  "virtue,"  the  word  implying  in  its  original  Latin  sense  manly 
purity,  worth,  and  strength  of  character.  In  the  volcanic  flames  of  the 
present  war  the  outstanding  virtues  of  our  English-speaking  peoples 
have  stood  out  clearly  revealed  as  in  letters  of  fire.  In  its  awful  light 
four  cardinal  virtues  have  been  especially  conspicuous,  strength,  honor, 
friendship,  and  humanity,  each  representing  a  racial  ideal  which  men 
of  English  stock  prize  above  rubies. 

1.  Strength.  The  first  of  these  virtues  is  strength  of  character.  In 
the  armies  of  Cromwell  and  Wellington,  of  Roberts  and  Kitchener,  of 
Lee  and  Grant,  it  was  the  winning  quality.  ISTapoleon,  an  excellent 
judge  of  fighting  men,  paid  tribute  to  the  bulldog  tenacity  and  leonine 
valor  of  the  British,  who  never  knew  when  they  were  beaten  or  wouldn't 
stay  whipped.  In  one  strong  line  in  Ulysses  Tennyson  gave  perfect 
expression  to  this  indomitable  spirit  of  his  race,  thedr  determination 

To  strive,  to  seek,  to  find,  and  not  to  yield 

in  whatever  they  undertake.  This  is  the  English  temperament,  exem- 
plified in  the  world  of  discovery  by  Sir  John  Franklin,  Livingstone, 
Stanley,  Scott,  and  Peary;  in  invention  by  Stevenson,  Fulton,  Whit- 
ney, Morse,  Bell,  Edison,  and  the  Wrights;  in  science  by  Darwin,  Tyn- 
dale,  Huxley,  and  Burbank ;  in  the  realm  of  art  by  Reynolds  and  Turner, 
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Shakspere  and  Browning,  Scott  and  Carlyle,  and  countless  stars  of 
equal  magnitude.  The  idea  lias  been  recoined  in  the  inspiring  war-cry 
of  our  Canadian  cousins,  "Carry  on!''  From  the  day  of  the  stubborn 
retreat  of  Sir  John  French's  outnumbered  but  invincible  little  army 
from  Mons  every  soldier  from  Field  Marshal  to  private  felt  his  nation's 
will  to  victory ;  and  the  high  tide  of  the  war  was  reached  and  turned  on 
that  glorious  day  at  Chateau  Thierry  when  our  own  dear  boys  in  khaki 
met  the  impetuous  onset  of  the  victorious  Prussian  Guards  and  hurled 
them  back  in  bloody  retreat. 

2.  Honor.  A  second  conspicuous  quality  of  the  men  of  English 
speech  exhibited  no  less  in  warfare  than  in  diplomacy  is  their  sense  of 
personal  and  public  honor.  The  Saxon  has  a  conviction  of  the  funda- 
mental necessity  of  sincerity,  of  utter  truthfulness  that  makes  him  the 
eternal  foe  of  hypocrisy.  The  life-lie  cannot  live  in  the  white  light  of 
this  ideal,  which  like  the  lightning's  sword  clarifies  and  purifies  the 
social  and  political  atmosphere.  Honesty  is  the  best  policy,  may  be  an 
English  proverb,  though  it  sounds  good  enough  to  have  come  out  of 
Holy  Writ.  The  secret  and  dishonest  diplomacy  of  the  Central  Powers 
was  largely  responsible  for  the  war,  which  should  have  been  prevented 
by  a  frank  and  friendly  exchange  of  views  with  the  people  taken  into 
the  confidence  of  their  responsible  oificials.  As  it  transpired,  two  or 
three  militaristic  autocrats  criminally  plunged  the  world  into  a  war  that 
has  cost  at  least  ten  million  human  lives  and  more  than  one  hundred 
billion  dollars  with  an  untold  Iliad  of  woes  following  in  its  train.  Great 
Britain  and  the  United  States  have  nothing  in  their  diplomacy  prior 
to  their  entering  the  struggle  or  since  to  conceal  or  to  be  ashamed  of. 
Our  wise  and  gifted  President  has  in  his  immortal  state  papers  set  for 
all  time  a  new  and  higher  standard  for  diplomatic  correspondence.  The 
violation  of  the  neutrality  of  Belgium  and  of  Serbia's  sovereignty  were 
questions  of  national  and  international  honor  with  but  one  answer  pos- 
sible to  the  English  people.  We  did  not  draw  the  sword  until  we  were 
convinced  by  sad  facts  of  Germany's  hostility  and  treachery.  The  hypo- 
critical and  lying  diplomacy  of  Kaiser  Wilhelm  and  his  spokesmen 
has  been  exposed  in  the  private  memorandum  of  Prince  Lichnowsky,  the 
German  ambassador  in  London  in  1914,  who  wrote:  "We  deliberately 
destroyed  the  possibility  of  a  peaceful  settlement.  .  .  .  The  whole  civil- 
ized world  outside  of  Germany  attributes  to  us  the  sole  guilt  for  the 
World  War.  Given  good  will,  everything  could  have  been  settled. 
A  hint  from  Berlin  would  have  been  enough  to  influence  Austria  to 
accept  Serbia's  reply  to  her  demands;  but  the  hint  was  not  given.  On 
the  contrary,  Germany  pressed  for  war.     Germany  insisted  on  war." 
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Germany  tlius  stands  convicted  by  her  own  witness,  and  the  testimony 
will  stand  till  Doomsday.  This  statesmen  knew  the  truth,  and  loved 
honor  so  that  he  was  not  afraid  to  be  branded  with  the  abhorred  name 
of  traitor.  Through  him  spoke  the  stifled  voice  of  the  Teuton  con- 
science. 

The  attitude  of  Germany  to  America  has  been  hypocritical  and 
treacherous  from  the  first.  From  August,  1914,  till  our  entry  into  the 
war  in  April,  1917,  she  plotted  against  American  industry,  hiring  spies 
to  blow  up  our  factories  and  committing  arson  by  wholesale.  While 
enjoying  our  hospitality,  the  German  embassy  organized  secret  attacks 
against  us,  and  tried  to  embroil  us  with  Mexico  and  Japan.  She  sol- 
emnly promised  to  refrain  from  sinking  our  ships,  only  to  gain  time  to 
build  more  submarines  for  piratical  purposes.  The  whole  story  of 
Teuton  diplomacy,  like  their  barbarous  methods  of  warfare,  has  been 
one  of  duplicity  and  bad  faith.  We  were  forced  into  the  conflict  to 
maintain  our  self-respect  as  well  as  for  altruistic  reasons. 

3.  Friendship.  A  third  trait  of  all  English-speaking  folk  is  their 
feeling  of  kinship  and  tribal  affection  for  one  another,  and  an  ardent 
desire  for  relations  of  brotherly  friendship  with  other  peoples.  Ours 
are  Christian  nations,  which  have  written  into  their  constitutions  the 
doctrine  of  peace  on  earth  to  men  of  good  will.  The  primary  purpose 
of  this  war  is  to  enthrone  freedom  and  justice  among  the  nations  small 
and  large ;  but  its  second  avowed  aim  is  to  establish  an  enduring  peace. 
It  is  the  first,  and  we  trust,  the  last  war  against  war. 

One  of  the  chief  compensations  of  the  war  is  that  it  has  not  only 
unmasked  our  most  dangerous  enemy,  but  it  has  also  revealed  the  nation 
with  which  we  should  be  allied  in  closest  friendship.  It  has  provi- 
dentially closed  the  century-old  breach  in  our  English-speaking  family 
and  restored,  let  us  hope,  for  all  time  mutual  trust,  good  will,  and  coop- 
eration. When  we  took  up  the  fight  against  Germany,  many  people  in 
our  country  felt  an  unreasoning  antagonism  against  England,  which  was 
due  for  the  most  part  to  the  traditional  prejudice  inherited  from  the 
Revolution.  The  governing  class  in  America,  with  few  exceptions,  are 
of  English  or  Scotch-Irish  descent,  and  love  the  old  Mother  Country 
next  to  their  fatherland.  We,  as  a  people,  can  never  be  unconscious  of 
the  historic  fivefold  debt  which  we  owe  to  dear  old  England  for  our 
race,  our  language,  our  religion,  our  literature,  and  our  government. 
Today,  thank  God,  it  is  "hands  across  the  sea"  once  more,  and  a  brotherly 
comradeship  in  arms,  that  closest  of  bonds  between  men,  to  make  us 
one.  We  have  formed  a  spiritual  reunion  for  the  good  of  all  mankind. 
Thus  has  been  realized  one  of  the  ideals  longed  for  and  worked  for  by 
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many  on  both,  sides  of  the  Atlantic.  In  a  conversation  whicli  I  once 
had  with  Dr.  Parkin,  director  of  the  Rhodes  Scholarships  to  Oxford,  in 
regard  to  the  deeper  purposes  of  that  magnanimous  foundation,  he  told 
me  that  it  was  a  far-seeing  plan  of  one  of  England's  wisest  empire- 
builders  to  bring  about,  through  the  intimate  ties  of  college  fellowship, 
personal  friendships  and  mutual  understanding  between  the  men  who 
are  to  guide  the  destinies  of  these  two  great  nations. 

Mr.  Alfred  I^oyes,  the  very  popular  English  poet,  whom  we  have 
been  trying  for  several  years  to  adopt  as  an  American  professor,  made 
a  notable  address  on  last  July  4th  at  the  dedication  of  a  monument  to 
the  British  and  American  soldiers  who  fell  at  Princeton.  In  a  striking 
historical  statement  he  emphasized  ^V^^t  should  be  the  central  thought 
of  the  English-speaking  world  on  every  Fourth  of  July  throughout  the 
future,  namely,  that  the  Pevolutionary  War  was  an  earlier  phase  of  the 
war  of  today.  It  was  a  war  of  our  Englishman,  George  Washington, 
against  a  German  king.  When  Chatham  attacked  the  war  against  the 
English  colonists  in  America  as  ^a  most  barbarous,  cruel,  unjust,  and 
diabolical  war,'  when  he  said,  ^If  I  were  an  American  as  I  am  an  Eng- 
lishman, I  would  never  lay  down  my  arms  while  a  foreign  troop  was 
landed  in  my  country,'  he  was  not  alluding  to  his  own  countrymen  but 
to  the  German  troops,  the  20,000  Hessians  whom  the  German  king  had 
been  forced  to  hire,  because  Englishmen  had  refused  to  do  his  dirty 
work." 

This  great  democratic  empire  has  been  the  best  friend  America  has 
ever  had.  She  was  the  strong  protector  of  the  infant  colonies ;  she  was 
the  cause  of  our  salvation  in  1803 ;  she  was  generous  in  the  peace  terms 
of  1812 ;  she  sustained  the  Monroe  doctrine  in  1823 ;  her  fleet  stood  by 
Dewey  at  Manila  in  1898  when  the  German  admiral  threatened  us; 
the  Canadian  frontier  of  5,000  miles  has  stood  unfortified  for  a  century, 
a  perpetual  memorial  that  there  is  no  middle  wall  of  partition  between 
us.  We  be  brethren.  Today  sixty  per  cent  of  our  boys  are  being 
convoyed  overseas  under  the  Union  Jack.  All  England  celebrated  our 
last  Fourth  of  July,  "a  noble,  sacramental  act,"  says  Mr.  Winston 
Spencer  Churchill,  which  visualized  the  harmony  which  exists  between 
the  spirit  and  language  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence  and  all  we 
are  fighting  for  now.  Deep  in  the  hearts  of  the  people  of  these  islands 
is  the  desire  to  be  truly  reconciled  to  their  kindred  across  the  Atlantic, 
to  blot  out  the  reproaches  and  redeem  the  blunders  of  a  bygone  age 
and  dwell  once  more  in  spirit  with  them.  That  was  the  heart's  desire 
which  seemed  utterly  unattainable,  but  which  has  been  granted.  Be 
the  years  of  the  struggle  never  so  long,  never  so  cruel,  that  will  make 
amends  for  all.     That  is  Great  Britain's  reward." 
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Gigantic  daughter  of  the  West, 
We  drink  to  thee  across  the  flood, 
We  know  thee  most,  we  love  thee  best, 
For  are  not  thou  of  British  blood? 

Hands  all  'round! 
God  the  tyrant's  cause  confound. 
To  our  great  kinsmen  of  the  West,  my  friend, 
And  the  great  cause  of  freedom 

Round  and  round. 

Lord  Derby,  the  first  Britisli  ambassador  to  attend  a  commemoration 
of  our  independence,  speaking  in  lighter  vein  said  at  a  dinner  in  Paris, 
"As  in  the  days  of  my  youth  a  teacher  spanked  me,  saying,  you  will 
thank  me  later  for  this,  I  say  now  that  I  wish  to  thank  America  for  the 
best  licking  we  ever  got.  It  has  done  us  both  a  lot  of  good.  We  are 
grateful  to  you  because  that  licking  taught  us  how  to  treat  our  chil- 
dren ;  it  is  the  reason  why  we  now  have  Australia  and  Canada,  and  even 
South  Africa,  fighting  beside  us  today."  In  such  generous  and  noble 
words,  which  could  be  multiplied  a  thousand  fold,  breathes  the  sincere 
friendship  of  England  for  her  eldest  daughter,  who  returns  it  with 
wholehearted  love  and  trust.  The  magnaminity  of  England  in  this 
war,  worthy  of  her  epic  history  of  a  thousand  years,  will  endear  her 
forever  to  all  her  children  of  the  unexhausted  West,  "out  of  the  cradle 
endlessly  rocking."  Over  a  year  before  we  joined  her  in  arms  (Feb. 
27,  1916)  William  Winter  voiced  the  thought  of  "millions  of  hearts 
that  beat  like  mine" : 

My  England!  not  my  native  land, 

But  dear  to  me  as  if  she  were, — 
How  often  have  I  longed  to  stand 

With  those  brave  hearts  who  fight  for  her! 

Mother  of  Freedom!     Pledged  to  right! 

From  Honor's  path  she  would  not  stray, 
But,  sternly  faithful,  used  her  might 
To  lead  mankind  the  nobler  way. 

Today  be  all  her  faults  forgot, — 

The  errors  of  her  nascent  prime. 
Or  wily  politician's  plot. 

Or  blunder  that  was  almost  crime. 

Today,  when  desperate  tyrants  strain. 
By  Greed  and  Fear,  and  Hate  combined. 

To  blast  her  power  and  rend  her  reign, 
She  fights  the  fight  of  all  mankind. 
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4.  Humanity.  The  last  of  tlie  four  cardinal  virtues  of  tlie  Anglo- 
American  suggested  and  emphasized  by  his  behavior  in  the  midst  of 
the  reek  and  mad  passions  of  war  is  his  humanity.  The  quality  of 
mercy  which  characterizes  the  English-speaking  peoples  presents  again 
an  utter  antithesis  to  the  pagan  brutality  of  the  Hun.  The  average 
German  citizen  in  times  of  peace  was  perhaps  as  humane  and  kind- 
hearted  as  our  people,  >and  far  more  sentimental.  What  makes  the 
difference  is  that  he  has  made  the  state  or  its  figurehead,  the  Kaiser,  his 
god.  It  is  this  false  political  creed  that  has  caused  the  erstwhile  quiet, 
decent  Prussian  to  become  an  agent  of  f rightfulness.  He  burns,  rapes, 
mutilates,  nails  men  to  barn  doors,  spits  babies  on  his  bayonet,  sinks  the 
Lusitania  and  sings  Te  Deums,  because  forsooth  his  All-highest  has 
taken  the  place  of  his  Maker  in  his  allegiance,  and  commands  him  to 
strike  terror  into  the  hearts  of  his  enemies.  Pity  and  humanity  are  to 
him  pale  and  ineffectual  theories  against  which  he  must  harden  his 
heart.  His  superman  is  above  all  standards  of  morality,  and  must  be 
obeyed.  He  has  been  told  that  the  English  are  hypocritical  worshipers 
of  mammon,  land-grabbers,  who  are  out  to  steal  his  colonies  and  domi- 
nate the  trade  and  money-markets  of  the  world.  He  cannot  grasp  the 
motives  that  have  impelled  America  to  enter  the  war.  He  believes  that 
we  have  been  hoodwinked  into  fighting  by  our  capitalists,  munition 
manufacturers,  and  the  military  lobby  in  Washington.  He  judges  us 
by  himself,  for  that  is  the  way  matters  have  been  manipulated  in  Berlin. 
The  rigid  censorship  has  carefully  kept  from  his  eyes  the  speeches  of 
Premier  Lloyd  George  and  President  Wilson,  which  have  set  forth 
clearly  what  we  are  fighting  for.  To  his  war-lords,  the  Hohenzollerns, 
obsessed  with  the  ignis  f atuus  of  world-empire,  men  are  useful  as  cannon- 
fodder,  women  as  breeders  of  soldiers.  The  state  is  supreme.  To  main- 
tain their  abhorred  dynasty,  the  Kaiser  and  the  Crown  Prince  have 
sent  hectatombs  of  the  best  German  manhood  to  useless  death.  The 
colossal  and  heartless  egotism  of  Emperor  Wilhelm  is  shown  in  the 
insolent  letter  which  he  had  his  secretary  send  to  a  stricken  mother  who 
had  lost  all  her  seven  sons  in  the  army,  in  which  he  coldly  expressed  his 
gratification  at  her  loyalty  and  devotion  to  His  Imperial  Majesty.  By 
way  of  contrast  we  should  read  the  tenderly  sympathetic  letters  of  Abra- 
ham Lincoln  and  Mr.  Wilson,  written  to  bereaved  mothers  under  similar 
circumstances.  Like  Parsifal,  who  came  to  redeem  the  Knights  of  the 
Holy  Grail  and  lead  them  to  liberty  and  victory,  these  great  American 
commoners  were  "made  wise  through  pity.'^ 

The  President  has  spoken  of  our  soldiers  overseas  as  Pershing's  Cru- 
saders. This  war  of  nations  and  of  ideals  may,  in  fact,  be  properly 
called  the  last   and  greatest   of   the   Crusades.     One  of   the  strangest 
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things  about  it  is  its  pronounced  religious  aspect.  The  conflict  i^  essen- 
tially spiritual.  Not  since  the  preaching  of  St.  Bernard  until  the 
present  have  civilians  at  home  and  inarching  armies  been  so  profoundly 
imbued  with  the  spirit  of  the  historic  battle-cry  of  Christendom,  "It  is 
the  will  of  God !"  Every  soldier  in  the  trenches,  every  worker  in  ship- 
yard or  powder  plant,  knows  that  he  is  fighting  for  the  holy  cause  of 
truth,  and  righteousness,  and  brotherhood  among  men,  ideals  that  came 
into  the  world  with  the  'New  Testament,  and  for  which  the  sons  of  men 
have  always  gladly  died. 

Mr.  William  T.  Ellis,  a  competent  observer  of  army  life  abroad, 
records  his  impression  of  this  new  spirit  among  our  soldiers :  "Life  is 
being  lifted  up  to  a  new  level.  Cowardice  and  craven  selfishness  and 
petty  indulgence  are  out  of  fashion.  Helpfulness  and  cheerfulness  and 
sympathy  and  brave  self-denial  have  become  the  vogue.  Large  consider- 
ation of  patriotism  and  of  world  interest  have  caught  up  countless  lives 
that  once  seemed  small,  and  ennobled  them  into  newness.  Both  at  home 
and  among  the  troops,  hearts  have  become  tenderer  and  more  comradely. 
Fellowship  and  brotherhood  have  been  won  to  a  degree  surpassing  the 
dreams  of  sociologists  of  a  decade  ago.  We  have  seen  the  sanctifying 
power  of  a  great  experience,  a  great  purpose,  and  a  great  hope.  Himian 
hearts  have  become  plastic  and  so,  consequently,  has  the  world's  exist- 
ing order  of  things." 

Our  beloved  and  trusted  President,  a  son  of  the  manse  and  a  ruling 
elder  of  the  church,  is  himself  learned  in  the  Scriptures.  His  spirit 
and  ideals  are  those  of  simple  Christianity,  He  has  dared  to  incorpo- 
rate into  his  political  thinking  and  his  great  state  papers  the  teachings 
of  the  Prince  of  Peace.  He  has  made  the  principles  of  justice,  right- 
eousness, service,  and  universal  brotherhood  forces  to  be  reckoned  with 
henceforth  in  the  chancelleries  of  civilized  nations.  It  is  no  wonder 
that  this  sometime  teacher  of  history  has  become  the  chosen  mouthpiece 
of  humanity,  the  voice  of  world-democracy.  His  mind  seems  always 
to  work  in  a  light  where  there  are  no  shadows. 

He  saw  the  powers  of  darkness  put  to  flight, 
He  saw  the  morning  break! 

In  brief,  these  four  cardinal  virtues  seem  to  me  to  have  shone  forth 
most  conspicuously  under  the  acid  test  of  war  in  our  citizens,  oar  sol- 
diers, and  our  governments :  Strength,  "to  strive,  to  seek,  to  find,  and  not 
to  yield" ;  Honor,  that  shrinks  from  falsehood,  meanness,  and  treachery 
like  a  stain ;  Friendship,  for  all  oppressed  peoples,  and  an  inextinguish- 
able love  of  race ;  and  chief  of  all,  Humanity,  the  spirit  of  the  Red  Cross, 
the  heavenly  touchstone  of  character. 
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"Freedom,"  England's  Ideal  Gift  to  the  World 

III.  "Freedom.'^  "Give  us  manners,  virtue,  freedom,  power."  The 
third  master-word  of  Wordsworth's  prayer  is  the  gift  of  freedom.  This 
is  the  distinctive  and  indispensable  contribution  of  the  Anglo-Korman 
to  the  world  in  its  long  and  painful  progress  to  civilization.  The 
Hebrew  gave  his  pure,  monotheistic  religion,  for  which  he  had  a  genius ; 
the  Greek,  the  serene  and  chiseled  beauty  of  classic  art ;  the  Roman,  the 
discipline  and  organized  strength  of  law  and  order ;  the  French,  equality 
before  the  law  and  the  idea  of  republican  fraternity.  The  supreme  and 
priceless  bequest  of  the  men  of  English  speech  has  been  their  blood- 
bought  ideal  of  human  liberty.  Freedom  has  been  the  rousing  watch- 
word and  invincible  battle-cry  of  democracy  in  its  millenium-long 
struggle  for  representative  government  and  the  rights  of  the  common 
people.  Ceaselessly  for  ages,  on  the  forum  and  in  the  street,  in  Parlia- 
ment and  on  the  battlefield,  have  been  heard  those  familiar  rallying 
cries :  freedom  of  speech,  freedom  of  the  press,  freedom  to  worship  God, 
freedom  to  own  land,  freedom  to  vote,  freedom  of  the  seas,  give  us 
liberty  or  death.  At  the  core  of  great  legal  and  political  documents — 
Habeas  Corpus,  Magna  Carta,  the  Statute  of  Appeals,  the  Solemn 
League  and  Covenant,  the  Bill  of  Rights,  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence, and  the  Constitution,  are  such  pronouncements  as :  "All  men 
are  created  free  and  equal,"  "All  men  are  endowed  with  certain  inalien- 
able rights  of  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness,"  "All  powers 
originate  in  the  people,"  and  "The  origin  and  basis  of  government  is  the 
consent  of  the  governed."  For  this  ideal,  which  our  forefathers  wrote 
in  their  statute  books  with  pens  dipped  in  their  hearts'  blood,  we  of  this 
generation  are  giving  our  lives  and  treasure.  Liberty  is  the  most  potent 
word  in  the  world  today.  It  is  a  symbol  of  the  solidarity  of  the  English- 
speaking  peoples.  It  is  our  superideal.  It  was  of  this  word  that 
William  Watson  sang: 

The  knights  rode  up  with  gifts  for  the  king, 

And  one  was  a  jeweled  sword, 
And  one  was  a  suit  of  golden  mail, 

And  one  was  a  golden  Word. 

He  buckled  the  shining  armor  on, 

And  he  girt  the  sword  at  his  side; 
But  he  flung  at  his  feet  the  golden  Word, 

And  trampled  it  with  his  pride. 

The  armor  is  pierced  with  many  spears, 

And  the  sword  is  breaking  in  twain; 
But  the  Word  hath  risen  in  storm  and  fire 

To  vanquish  and  to  reign. 
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The  men  of  English  stock  have  never  bent  their  necks  to  the  would-be 
war-lords  of  the  world  with  their  mailed  fists  and  clanking  swords.  ISTo 
Anglo-Saxon  saw  an  armed  Roman  when  he  took  possession  of  the  island 
that  was  to  be  his  new  Angleland.  His  spirit  of  freedom  rose  superior 
to  the  conquerors  of  Hastings,  and  in  three  centuries  gained  the  mastery. 
It  refused  ship-money  to  Charles  I  and  tea-money  to  George  III.  It 
burned  a  consuming  flame  in  the  breasts  of  his  statesmen  and  orators. 
It  is  incandescent  in  the  speeches  of  Pitt  and  Adams,  of  Chatham  and 
Henry.  Burke,  pleading  for  conciliation,  gave  utterance  to  it :  "This 
fierce  spirit  of  liberty  is  stronger  in  the  English  colonies  probably  than 
in  any  other  people  of  the  earth.  The  people  of  the  colonies  are 
descendants  of  Englishmen.  .  .  .  The  colonists  emigrated  from  you  when 
this  part  of  your  character  was  most  predominant;  they  took  this  bias 
and  direction  the  moment  they  parted  from  your  hands.  They  are, 
therefore,  not  only  devoted  to  liberty,  but  to  liberty  according  to  English 
ideas,  and  our  English  principles."  English  poets  made  it  the  theme  of 
their  loftiest  flights  of  song,  and  all  hailed  it  with  prophetic  eye. 

Shakspere  was  of  us,  Milton  was  for  us, 

Burns,  Shelley,  were  with  us — they  watch  from  their  graves! 

"Give  me  a  republic,"  wrote  Byron,  musing  on  the  I^apoleonic  con- 
quest of  one  hundred  years  ago.  "The  king-times  are  fast  finishing; 
there  will  be  blood  shed  like  water  and  tears  like  mist,  but  the  people 
will  conquer  to  the  end.     I  shall  not  live  to  see  it,  but  I  foresee  it." 

This  World  War,  to  win  which  the  people  of  the  two  great  nations 
have  pledged  their  lives,  their  fortunes,  and  their  sacred  honor,  is 
a  conflict  of  ideas,  of  two  antagonistic  theories  of  the  state.  It  is 
a  duel  to  the  death  between  two  irreconcilable  systems  of  government — 
democracy  and  autocracy.  One  contends  for  the  liberty  of  the  indi- 
vidual to  live  his  own  life  in  his  own  way  in  neighborly  fashion;  the 
other  demands  his  absolute  subjection  to  the  will,  the  whims,  and  the 
ambition  of  a  military  autocrat  representing  the  state.  One  believes  in 
government  of  the  people,  by  the  people,  for  the  people,  the  other,  in 
government  by^  an  irresponsible  oligarchy.  The  former  is  modern,  with 
upper  and  lower  houses  of  real  representatives;  the  latter  is  medieval, 
still  holding  to  the  obsolete  doctrine  of  the  divine  right  of  kings.  The 
former  is  republican  in  spirit ;  the  latter  is  despotic  in  principle.  Democ- 
racy insists  upon  the  self-determination  of  free  peoples ;  autocracy  prac- 
tices the  forcible  absorption  of  unwilling  races.  "The  Past  and  the 
Present,"  says  Mr.  Wilson,  "are  in  deadly  grapple,  and  the  peoples  of  the 
world  are  being  done  to  death  between  them."  We  and  our  allies  are 
fighting  for  the  independence  of  Belgium,  Serbia,  Roumania,  Poland, 
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and  otlier  small  nations;  Germany  plans  for  the  obliteration  of  these 
little  states  within  the  swollen  borders  of  her  octopus  empire.  ISTo 
sharper  contrast  could  be  presented  than  that  between  the  Briton's 
"crowned  Republic's  crowning  common  sense"  and  the  sentimental  and 
arrogant  militarism  of  the  Prussian  state.  Eighty-five  years  ago  Tenny- 
son characterized  in  a  single  quatrain  the  conservative  temper  and  politi- 
cal evolution  of  his  country: 

A  land  of  settled  government, 

A  land  of  just  and  old  renown, 
Where  freedom  broadens  down 

From  precedent  to  precedent. 

The  German  empire  is  the  fifty-year-old  spawn  of  three  unjust,  robber 
wars,  and  was  begotten  by  the  Hohenzollerns,  the  most  ambitious  and 
unscrupulous  royal  family  in  Europe.  The  imperial  chancellors,  child- 
ishly visionary,  speak  the  fatuous  language  of  an  archaic  diplomacy. 
They  prate  hysterically  about  the  preservation  of  their  precious  and 
sacrosanct  dynasty.  Meanwhile,  the  Kaiser  and  his  six  stalwart  sons  in 
shining  armor,  are  all  far  in  the  rear  safe  and  unwounded.  In  Colonial 
administration  Germany  has  failed,  because  she  has  exploited  her 
unhappy  colonies  for  her  own  mercenary  interests  under  the  iron  rule 
of  satraps.  On  the  contrary,  the  British  policy  has  bound  together  in 
a  splendid,  democratic  fellowship  the  people  of  the  homeland  with  those 
of  Canada,  I^ew  Zealand,  Australia,  South  Africa  and  fourscore  smaller 
colonies.  Even  far-away  India  has  felt  the  tie  and  sent  her  millions  to 
the  help  of  her  emperor.  And  now  for  eighteen  months  America  has 
been  fighting  side  by  side  with  the  Motherland  to  make  the  world  safe 
for  democracy.  Under  the  broad  wings  of  the  old  bald  eagle,  fit 
emblem  of  the  new  world  freedom,  2,000,000  young  Americans,  his 
mighty  brood,  have  crossed  the  great  vv^aters,  and  by  their  aquiline 
swiftness  and  fierce  valor,  their  daring  initiative,  and  deadly  efiiciency, 
are  proving  the  decisive  factor  in  the  cause  of  the  Allies.  They  are  the 
brood  of  the  American  eagle,  who  has  never  known  defeat.  We,  who 
cannot  go,  will  do  our  part  at  home,  and  proudly  claim  their  glory  as 
our  own.  Our  souls  are  marching  with  them.  And  when  their  legions 
return  from  overseas  victorious,  we  shall  meet  them  under  the  loved 
Stars  and  Stripes  with  voices  of  glad  acclaim  and  deathless  praise  that 
no  man  can  number.  But  alas !  when  the  mother  eagle  flies  homeward 
bound,  her  gray  wings  beating  the  star-strewn  clouds,  her  breast  crimson 
in  the  ocean  dawn,  she  will  leave  many  of  her  brave  brood  behind  her 
in  the  poppied  fields  of  Flanders  and  among  the  lilies  of  France. 
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In  Flanders  fields  the  poppies  blow 
Between  the  crosses,  row  on  row, 

That  mark  our  place;  and  in  the  sky 

The  larks  still  bravely  singing  fly, 
Scarce  heard  amidst  the  guns  below. 

We  are  the  dead. 

Short  days  ago  we  lived,  felt  dawn,  saw  sunset  glow, 
Loved  and  were  loved,  and  now  we  lie 
In  Flanders  fields. 

Take  up  our  quarrel  with  the  foe, 
To  you  from  falling  hands  we  throw  the  Torch, 
Be  yours  to  hold  it  high; 
If  ye  break  faith  with  us  who  die, 
We  shall  not  sleep,  tho  poppies  grow 
In  Flanders  fields. 

!N'ot  only  liave  American  arms  added  many  imperishable  pages  to 
tlie  epic  story  of  this  greatest  of  all  wars,  but  our  statesmen  and  publi- 
cists have  also  written  a  new  and  original  chapter  in  the  history  of 
human  liberty.  Especially  have  the  addresses  and  diplomatic  notes  of 
President  Wilson  defined  the  new  ideal  of  freedom  with  a  judicial 
calmness,  trenchant  force,  and  felicity  of  diction  that  made  him  the 
final,  authoritative  spokesman  of  the  Allies.  His  puissant  pen  has 
nowhere  more  clearly  outlined  the  aims  and  issues  of  the  struggle  than 
in  his  Labor  Day  address :  ^^At  first  it  seemed  hardly  more  than  a  war 
of  defense  against  the  military  aggression  of  Germany.  Belgium  had 
been  violated,  France  invaded,  and  Glermany  was  afield  again  as  in 
1870,  to  work  out  her  ambitions  in  Europe.  Germany,  it  is  now  plain, 
was  striking  at  what  free  men  everywhere  desire  and  must  have — the 
right  to  determine  their  own  fortunes,  to  insist  upon  justice,  and  to 
oblige  governments  to  act  for  them  and  not  for  the  private  and  selfish 
interests  of  a  governing  class.  It  is  a  war  to  make  the  nations  and 
peoples  of  the  world  secure  against  every  such  power  as  the  German 
autocracy  represents.  It  is  a  war  of  emancipation.  J^ot  until  it  is  won 
can  men  everywhere  live  free  from  constant  fear  or  breathe  freely  while 
they  go  about  their  daily  tasks  and  know  that  governments  are  their  serv- 
ants, not  their  masters.  ...  To  fail  to  win  would  be  to  imperil  every- 
thing that  the  laborer  has  striven  for  and  held  dear  since  freedom  first 
had  its  dawn  and  his  struggle  for  justice  began.  The  soldiers  at  the 
front  know  this.  It  steels  their  muscles  to  think  of  it.  They  are  crusaders. 
They  are  fighting  for  no  selfish  advantage  for  their  own  nation.  .  .  . 
They  are  giving  their  lives  that  homes  everywhere  as  well  as  the  homes 
they  love  in  America  may  be  kept  sacred  and  safe,  and  men  everywhere 
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be  free  as  they  insist  upon  being  free.  They  are  fighting  for  the  ideals 
of  their  own  land,  great  ideals,  immortal  ideals,  ideals  which  shall  light 
the  way  for  all  men  to  the  places  where  justice  is  done  and  men  live  with 
lifted  heads  and  emancipated  spirits.  That  is  the  reason  they  fight 
with  solemn  joy  and  are  invincible."  This  noble  and  notable  utterance 
deserves  to  be  known  as  the  new  American  Liberty  creed  or  Doctrine  of 
Freedom  for  mankind.    ^ 

"Power'"  the  Glory  of  the  English-speaking  Peoples 

ly.  "Power."     "Give  us  manners,  virtue,  freedom,  power,"  sang  the 
inspired  poet-prophet  of  Grasmere.     Power  is  the  fourth  and  last  of  his 
great  English  ideals.     Its  place  of  honor  at  the  climax  of  the  tetralogy 
is  unexpected,  almost  startling;  but  thoughtful  analysis  will  justify  its 
choice  as  wise  and  true.     As  in  the  matchless  prayer  of  Christendom, 
it  is  the  paronym  of  glory,  which  is  not  the  place  in  the  sun  nor  the 
shining  armor  of  the  Hohenzollern,  but  the  Christian  grace  of  attractive 
and  militant  goodness.     It  is  the  might  of  a  great  people  exerted  for 
beneficent  ends.     As  the  peculiar  majesty  of  the  state,  it  is  the  antithesis 
and  foe  of  the  Prussian  idea  of  Macht,  that  fatal  imperial  power  which 
the  false  prophets  of  Germany,  Bismarck,  J^ietzsche,  Treitschke,  and 
Bernhardi  taught  their  credulous  people  for  half  a  century  to  worship 
as  a  mighty  and  irresistible  war-god  going  forth  like  Thor  to  smash  their 
enemies  with  his  terrible  hammer.     The  old  peaceful  and  liberalizing 
Germany  of  Fichte,  Schiller,  and  Goethe  was  crushed  by  the  satanic 
ambition  and  lying  diplomacy  of  Bismarck,  the  man  of  blood  and  iron. 
She  was  then  insidiously  corrupted  by  the  teachings  of  l^ietzsche  and 
Treitschke,  her  two  evil  spirits,  who  carried  the  people  up  into  a  high 
mountain  and  showed  them  the  kingdoms  of  the  world  and  seduced  them 
to  spill  their  blood  for  the  glory  of  universal  dominion.     Bernhardi,  the 
chief   apostle   of   militarism,   taught   them   the   need   and   commercial 
importance  of  war,  argued  that  war  is  the  chief  business  of  the  state, 
and  assured  them  of  certain  and  easy  victory.     "World  power  or  down- 
fall !  will  be  our  rallying  cry."     In  the  fulness  of  time  arose  a  magnetic 
superman,  Wilhelm  II,  who  with  the  hypnotic  power  of  Pied  Piper  led 
his  deluded  people  over  the  precipice.     In  fifty  years  of  unparalleled 
prosperity  Germany  had   almost  won   the  industrial   and   commercial 
hegemony  of  the  world.     Meanwhile  her  military  caste  prepared  for 
war,  and  in  1914  when  all  was  ready  to  the  last  button  and  shoelace,  her 
innumerable  hosts  were  hurled  at  the  peace-loving  peoples  of  Europe. 
In  four  bitter  years  she  has  lost  all,  and  stands  today  hated  and  despised, 
a  byword  and  a  hissing  among  the  family  of  nations.     And  all  because 
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she  sold  her  soul  for  power.  A  just  nemesis  has  pursued  and  destroyed 
the  nation  that  impiously  reduced  the  Ten  Commandments  to  one — 
Might  is  right. 

When  a  college  student  in  Berlin,  I  had  an  opportunity  to  hear  Pro- 
fessor Treitschke  lecture  on  his  favorite  theme  of  Prussian  might  and 
Pan-Germanism.  I  shall  never  forget  with  what  spell-bound  enthusiasm 
the  hundreds  of  young  men,  who  are  the  leaders  of  Germany  at  the 
present  time,  listened  to  his  sonorous  but  almost  inarticulate  eloquence, 
punctuated  at  frequent  intervals  with  his  guttural  iteration  of  that  terri- 
ble word,  Macht,  Macht,  Macht!  From  the  windows  I  could  see  columns 
of  Prussian  Guards,  and  field  artillery  marching  from  the  Unter  den 
Linden  in  endless  procession.  And  it  all  suggested  to  me  some  horrible 
Juggernaut  rolling  grimly  on  along  a  roadway  paved  with  human  bodies, 
and  grinding  under  its  red  dripping  wheels  the  opponents  of  its  pagan 
Kultur.  J^apoleon  said  that  Prussia  was  born  of  a  cannon-ball.  They 
have  become  a  nation  of  sword-worshipers.  Von  Koester,  grand  ad- 
miral of  the  German  fleet,  in  a  recent  speech  eulogized  the  sword  as 
a  means  of  victory,  declaring,  "As  nature  needs  storms,  as  God  has  given 
beasts  teeth  and  claws,  man  also  needs  the  sword.''  Might  is  not  right ; 
it  is  the  law  of  the  jungle.  History  repeats  itself;  the  Kaiser  will  go 
the  way  of  Attila,  the  self-appointed  "Scourge  of  God." 

Against  this  intolerable  creed  of  militarism,  this  Prussian  will  to 
power,  twenty-two  nations  of  earth  have  allied  themselves  for  a  war  of 
extermination.  They  have  set  their  teeth  to  carry  out  this  unalterable 
purpose.  This  will  to  conquer  has  been  best  expressed  by  Mr.  Wilson 
in  his  historic  Baltimore  speech:  "I  accept  the  challenge.  I  know 
that  you  accept  it.  All  the  world  shall  know  that  you  accept  it.  It 
shall  appear  in  the  utter  sacrifice  and  self-forgetfulness  with  which  we 
shall  give  all  that  we  love  and  all  that  we  have  to  redeem  the  world  and 
make  it  fit  for  free  men  like  ourselves  to  live  in.  This  now  is  the 
meaning  of  all  that  we  do.  Let  everything  that  we  say,  my  fellow 
countrymen,  everything  that  we  henceforth  plan  and  accomplish,  ring 
true  to  this  response  till  the  majesty  and  might  of  our  concerted  power 
shall  fill  the  thought  and  utterly  defeat  the  force  of  those  who  flout  and 
misprize  what  we  honor  and  hold  dear.  Germany  has  once  more  said 
that  force,  and  force  alone,  shall  decide  whether  justice  and  peace  shall 
reign  in  the  affairs  of  men,  whether  right  as  America  conceives  it  or 
dominion  as  she  conceives  it  shall  determine  the  destinies  of  mankind. 
There  is,  therefore,  but  one  response  possible  from  us :  force,  force  to 
the  utmost,  force  without  stint  or  limit,  the  righteous  and  triumphant 
force  which  shall  make  right  the  law  of  the  world,  and  cast  every  selfish 
dominion  down  in  the  dust." 
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This  force  our  President  is  now  launching  against  the  German  might 
with  the  resistless  power  of  millions  of  the  strong  young  manhood  of 
America.  Our  great  nation  moves  forward  to  its  mighty  task  with  the 
calm  sense  of  justice,  which  is  the  avatar  of  mastery  and  power.  Across 
our  endless  bridge  of  ships  we  shall  continue  to  send  an  ever  growing 
stream  of  men  and  guns,  of  food  and  munitions  until  this  war  is  won. 
This  planet  is  too  small  f  6r  militarism  and  democracy  to  live  longer  upon 
it  together.  "The  blinded  rulers  of  Prussia  have  raised  forces  they  knew 
little  of— forces,  which  once  aroused  can  never  be  crushed  to  earth 
again;  for  they  have  at  their  heart  an  inspiration  and  a  purpose  which 
are  deathless  and  of  the  very  stuff  of  triumph."  The  Fourth  of  July 
speech  of  Mr.  Wilson  from  which  this  sentence  is  quoted  has  been  called 
the  l^ew  Declaration,  for,  as  Sir  Hall  Caine  says,  "The  Fourth  of  July 
IS  no  longer  ours  alone,  but  will  be  hereafter  the  Independence  Day  of 
the  world."  '^ 

The  war  has  clearly  revealed  the  fundamental  contrast  between  the 
German  idea  of  brutal,  autocratic  might  enforced  by  the  sword,  and 
the  English-American  conception  of  a  righteous  might  sanctioned  by 
law  and  order  and  exerted  in  behalf  of  liberty,  justice  and  peace.  It 
has  shown  that  the  patriotism  of  the  Prussian,  who  every^vhere  tooted 
and  sang  his  foolish  "Deutchland,  Deutchland,  liber  alles,  iiber  alles  in 
der  "Welt,"  and  with  foaming  steins  and  mad  "Hochs !"  hailed  "Der  Tag," 
was  a  false  patriotism,  that  did  not  speak  the  same  language  as  the 
broader  patriotism  of  humanity,  the  international  creed  of  Christendom. 
The  statecraft  of  the  Teuton  is  neopagan,  that  of  the  Entente  essentially 
Christian.  The  foreign  policy  of  the  former  is  to  grab,  to  oppress,  to 
destroy,  that  of  the  latter  to  serve,  to  benefit,  to  save.  The  goal  of  the 
former  is  a  colossal  robber  empire  preying  upon  a  multitude  of  vassal 
states;  that  of  the  latter,  in  the  words  of  Lord  Bryce,  "a  world  in  which 
every  people  shall  have  within  its  own  borders  a  free  national  govern- 
ment, resting  on  and  conforming  to  the  general  will  of  its  citizens." 
The  German's  conception  of  the  state  is  based  on  feudalism  and  the 
rule  of  its  robber  barons ;  ours,  a  friendly  sisterhood  of  equal  nations 
large  and  small,  each  respecting  the  other's  sovereign  rights. 

The  boasted  efficiency  of  the  German  political  and  military  machine 
was  hard,  mechanical,  soulless.  Having  overreached  itself,  it  has 
broken  down  in  collision  with  the  higher  efficiency  of  the  free  peoples, 
which  is  moral  and  spiritual  as  well  as  physical.  Peaceful  Britain  has, 
with  the  aid  of  her  overseas  dominions,  increased  her  "contemptible 
little  army"  of  1914  to  5,000,000  men,  with  a  corresponding  increase  in 
her  industrial  system  to  equip  these  huge  forces  with  arms,  munitions, 
and  other  supplies.     Glorious,  heroic  France,  so  long  peerless  in  the 
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arts  of  peace  and  civilization,  has  forged  a  miglity  enginery  of  war 
that  has  beaten  the  invading  hordes  along  a  battle-front  of  three  hun- 
dred miles.  Her  fair  provinces,  upon  which  the  Huns  laid  covetous 
eyes,  have  proved  a  bloody  Naboth's  vineyard  to  her  spoilers. 

Since  April,  1917,  our  Republic  has  also  been  put  to  the  supreme  test 
of  its  efficiency.  It  was  a  question  whether  an  industrial  democracy 
could  meet  a  militant  autocracy  in  warfare  on  equal  terms.  In  a  nota- 
ble address  before  this  Association  on  l^ovember  9,  1915,  President 
Alderman  enumerated  the  five  besetting  weaknesses  of  our  people,  which 
I  will  briefly  summarize:  (1)  a  contempt  of  obedience  as  allied  to 
servility;  (2)  a  disregard  of  discipline  as  smacking  of  docility;  (3)  an 
impatience  with  trained  technical  skill  as  implying  that  one  man  is  not 
as  good  as  another;  (4)  an  inability  to  coordinate  education  to  daily  life 
as  a  means  of  forwarding  national  ends  and  ideals;  and  (5)  a  crass 
individualism  which  shirked  the  solemn  social  obligation  to  cooperate 
for  the  common  good. 

Our  democracy  faced  its  trial  with  calm  courage  and  resolution,  and 
within  eighteen  months  made  good  to  the  wonder  and  joy  of  our  allies. 
Every  one  of  the  five  supposed  weaknesses  was  outgrown  or  trampled 
under  foot  in  a  twelvemonth.  The  contempt  and  indifference  of  the 
enemy  has  changed  to  fear  and  consternation.  (1)  Our  people  have 
vied  with  one  another  in  patriotic  observance  of  food  and  fuel  regula- 
tions, they  have  cheerfully  paid  heavy  war  taxes,  they  have  raised  $18,- 
000,000,000  in  popular  loans  to  the  Government,  and  contributed  over 
$25,000,000  to  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  the  Red  Cross,  and  other  war  work 
organizations;  (2)  they  have  accepted  universal  military  service,  and 
4,000,000  of  citizen-soldiers  have  submitted  to  an  intensive  training  and 
discipline  with  a  docility  and  enthusiasm  that  outrivaled  the  Prussian; 
(3)  millions  of  workers  in  shipyards,  powder  plants,  and  other  factories, 
have  ignored  distinctions  of  birth,  education,  and  rank  to  serve  the 
nation  in  a  spirit  of  democratic  brotherhood;  (4)  they  have  appreciated 
the  common  laboring  man  as  a  moral  and  political  asset,  and  have 
given  him  liberal  wages  and  a  rank  in  public  esteem  equal  to  that  of  the 
fighting  man;  (5)  they  have  modified  and  coordinated  public  education 
in  schools  and  colleges  to  advance  the  general  cause  by  the  application  of 
trained  intelligence;  (6)  they  have  surrendered  their  treasured  indi- 
vidualism in  favor  of  team  work  of  the  most  strenuous,  football  type, 
and  have  surrendered  to  the  Government  many  extraordinary  functions 
such  as  regulating  prices,  commandeering  private  property,  operating 
railroads,  and  telegraph  lines,  censoring  mails,  and  controlling  all  public 
utilities.  Our  pleasure-loving,  money-making  democracy  has  fairly  out- 
classed absolutism  in  self -discipline,  organizing  genius,  and  swift  energy 
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of  action.  Tlie  ugly  and  unprepared-for  fact  of  war,  instead  of  weak- 
ening or  destroying  our  body  politic,  has  enormously  strengthened  and 
vitalized  it.  Republicanism  has  once  more  justified  itself,  by  proving 
itself  superior  to  an  autocratic  super-state,  for  whose  glory  the  puppet 
citizen  exists  soul  and  body.  America  has  found  the  golden  mean:  she 
has  made  the  great  compromise  and  adjustment  between  individual 
liberty  and  collective  effi-ciency.  May  it  be  her  task  to  lead  her  sister 
nations  into  a  richer,  fuller,  world-wide  democracy. 

The  world  will  never  return  to  the  political  systems  that  existed 
before  August  1,  1914.     All  that  ushered  in  that  day  of  wrath  will  be 
antediluvian  history  compared  to  the  civilization  which  was  prepared 
for  by  that  empire-shaking  cataclysm.     Providence  is  pounding  out  the 
new  twentieth  century  ideal  of  world-unity  on  the  anvil  of  war.     And 
when  this  bloody  Armageddon  has  been  fought  and  won,  that  happy 
union  of  peoples  and  states,  which  has  been  the  goal  of  mankind  for 
ages,  will  be  realized.     There  has  been  born  among  men  the  new  spirit 
of  internationalism,  the  child  of  the  fine  old  virtue  of  patriotism  with- 
out its  intolerance  and  selfishness,  and  the  altruistic  passion  for  human- 
ity, which  is  the  spirit  of  Christianity.     The  day  of  the  spiritual  union 
of  free  peoples  has  come.     They  are  banded  together  for  four  great 
purposes:     (1)    the  overthrow  of  irresponsible  governments;    (2)   the 
settlement  of  all  political  questions  with  the  consent  of  the  people  con- 
cerned;  (3)  the  sacred  observance  of  the  law  of  nations;  and  (4)  the 
formation  of  a  league  to  enforce  peace.     The  peoples  of  the  allied  coun- 
tries confidently  expect  these  objects  to  be  attained  at  the  peace  con- 
ference which  will  be  held  at  the  close  of  the  war.     Then  shall  be 
fulfilled   the   ancient   prophecy:     "Men   shall   beat   their   swords   into 
ploughshares  and  their  spears  into  pruning-hooks,  and  nation  shall  not 
lift  up  sword  against  nation,  neither  shall  they  learn  war  any  more." 
It  will  be  worth  all  that  the  war  has  cost  in  lives  and  treasure  if  men 
in  this  generation  shall  be  privileged  to  see  an  august  Parliament  of 
mankind    sitting    at    Geneva    with    representatives   from    all   the   free 
United  States  of  the  World,  its  just  and  impartial  decrees  enforced  by 
the  power  of  economic  boycott  and  a  powerful  international  army  and 
navy.     This  is  the  greatest  ideal  of  the  English-speaking  peoples. 
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